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BOOK X. 

•» lCg^l tSr rr , ^ 

CHAPTER LVII 


We worsliip the elephantine proboscis of Ganela, not to be resisted by 
his enemies, reddened with vermilion, a sword dispelling great arrogance.* 
May the third eye of S'iva, which, when all three were equally wildly-rolling, 
blazed forth beyond the others, as he made ready his arrow upon the string, 
for the burning of Pura, protect you. May the row of nails of the 
Man-lion, t curved and red with blood, when he slew his enemy, and his fiery 
look askance, destroy your calamities. 

Stori/ of tU porter who found a Tims NaravAhanadatta, the sou 

bracelet. of the king of Vatsa, remained in 

Kausambi in happiness, with his wives, and his ministers. And one day, 
when he was present, a merchant living in the city, came to make a 
representation to his father, as he was sitting on his throne. That mer- 
chant, of the name of Ratnadatta, entered, announced by the warder, and 
bowing before the king, said as follows : “ 0 king, there is a poor poiter 
here, of the name of Vasundhara ; and suddenly he is found of late to be 
eating, drinking, and bestowing alms. So, out of cui'iosiiy, I took him to my 
house, and gave him food and drink to his heart’s content, and when I had 

* 1 read main for madya. 

t Nrisinha, Yish^iu assumed this form for the destruction of Ilira^Lyakasipu, 

1 



2 


made him drunk, I questioned him, and he gave me this answer, ^ I obtained 
from the door of the king’s palace a bracelet with splendid jewels, and I picked 
out one jewel and sold it. And I sold it for a hM of ckmrs to a merchant 
named Hiranjagupta j this is how I come to be living in comfort at present.* 
When he had said this, he shewed me that bracelet, which was marked with the 
king’s name, and therefore I have come to inform your majesty of the circum- 
stance.’* When the king of Yatsa heard that, he had the porter and the 
merchant of precious jewels summoned with all courtesy, and when he saw 
the bracelet, he said of himself ; “ Ah 1 I remember, this bracelet slipped 
from my arm when I was going round the city.’* And the courtiers asked 
the porter, ‘‘ Why did you, when you had got hold of a .bracelet marked 
with the king’s name, conceal it ?” He replied, '' I am one who gets his living 
by carrying burdens, and bow am I to know the letters of the king’s name ? 
When I got hold of it, I appropriated it, being burnt up with the misery 
of poverty.’* When he said this, the jewel-merchant, being reproaciied 
for keeping the jewel, said—'* I bought it in the market, without putting 
any pressure on the man, and there was no royal mark upon it, though 
now it is said that it belongs to the king. And he has taken five thousand 
of the price, the rest is with me.’* When Yaugandharayana, who was 
present, heard this speech of Hiranyagupta’s, he said — " No one is in fault 
in this matter. What can we say against the porter who does not know his 
letters ? Poverty makes men steal, and who ever gave up what he had 
found ? And the merchant who bought it from him cannot be blamed.** The 
king when he heard this decision of his prime minister’s, approved it. 
And he toofc^ back his jewel from the merchant, paying him the five 
thousand dinars, which had been spent by the porter, and he set the porter 
at liberty, after taking back his bracelet, and he, having consumed his 
five thousand, went free from anxiety to his own house. And the king, 
though in the bottom of his heart he hated that merchant Batnadatta, 
as being a man who ruined those that reposed confidence in him, honoured 
him for his service. When they had aU departed, Yasantaka came before 

^ cursed by destiny, even the 

wealth they obtain departs, for the incident of the inexhaustible pitcher 
has happened to this porter.** 


Story of the inexJmmihh pitoJier,* For you must know that there 

, lived long ago, in the city of Pata- 

hputra, a man of the name of ffubhadatta, and he every day carried in a 


w bo found also in ihe 

ii^toNo. S2 of tho Sioilmn Tales, colleoted by Laura von Gonzenbach. I have 

W l3tFasoJculus.to Ealston’sEussiaa Folk-tales, p. 230, and 

Wed^onstedt s Wend^che Sagon,.p. 152. The Mongolian fonn of the sto^y is found 
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load o£ YTOod from fclie forest, and sold it, and so maintained liis honseliold. 
Now one day he went to a distant forest, and, as it happened, he saw there 
four Yakshas with heavenly ornaments and dresses. The Yakshas, seeing he 
was terrified, kindly asked him of his circumstances, and finding out that 
he was poor, they conceived pity for him, and said — “ Remain here as a 
servant in our house, we will support your family for yon without trouble 
on your part.” When ^ubhadatta heard that, he agreed, and remained 
with them, and he supplied them with requisites for bathing and performed 
other menial offices for them. When the time for eating came, those 
Yakshas said to iiim — “ Give us food from this inexhaustible pitcher.” 
But be hesitated, seeing that it was empty, and then the Yakshas again said 
to him, smiling — S'ubhadatta, do you not understand ? Put your hand 
in the pitcher, and you will obtain whatever you want, for this is a pitcher 
that supplies whatever is required.” When he heard that, he put his 
hand in the pitcher, and immediately he beheld all the food and drink that 
could be required. And S^ubhadatta out of that store supplied them 
and ate himself. 

Thus waiting on the Yakshas every day with devotion and awe, 
Subhadatta remained in their presence anxious about his family. But his 
sorrowing family was comforted by them in a dream, and this kindness on 
their part made him happy. A.t the termination of one month the Yakshas 
said to him, “We are pleased with this devotion of yours, we will grant you 
a boon, say what it shall be.” When he heard that, be said to them, “ Then 
give me this inexhaustible pitcher.” Then the Yakshas said to him, “ You 
will not be able to keep it, for, if broken, it departs at once, so choose some 
other boon.” Though they waimed him in these words, S'ubhadatta would not 
choose any other boon, so they gave him that inexhaustible pitcher. Then 
S'ubhadatta bowed before them delighted, and, taking that pitcher, quickly 
returned to his house, to the joy of his relations. Then he took out of 
that pitcher food and drink, and in order to conceal the secret, he placed 
them in other vessels, and consumed them with his relations. And as he 
gave up carrying burdens, and enjoyed all kinds of delights, his kinsmen 
one day said to him, when he was dimnk ; “ How did you manage to 
acquire the means of aE this enjoyment ?” He was too much puffied up 
with pride to tell them plainly, but taking the wish-granting pitcher on kis 


. in Sagas from the Eai* East, p 148. See also Corrigenda and Addenda to Yol> I, and 
Basenfs Norse Tales, pp. 12, 264, and 293—295, and xcv of tke Introduction. The 
first parallel is very close, as the hero of the tale lets out Ms secret, when warmed 
with wine. For the most ancient exsunaple of tMs kind of tale, sge Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhist Birth Stories;, Introduction, pp. xn— xxL 
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snouiaer, ue oegan lo adiice.'^* And as he was dancing, the inexhaustible 
pitcher slipped from his shoulder, as his feet tripped with over-abiindanco 
of intoxication, and falling on the ground, was broken in pieces. And 
immediately it was mended again, and reverted to its oiiginal possessors, 
blit Subbadatta was reduced to his former condition, and tilled with de- 
spondency. 

So you see that those unfortunate persons, wliosc intellects are de- 
stroyed with the vice of drinking, and other vices and with infatuation, 
cannot keep wealth, even when they have obtainctl it.*’ "When the king of 
Tatsa bad hoard this amusing story of the inexhaustible pitclier, he rose up, 
and bathed, and set about the other duties of the day. And Naravahana- 
datta also bathed, and took food with his father, and at the end of the day 
went with his friends to his own house. There he went to bed at nio'bt 
but could not sleep, and Afanibhuti said to him in the bearing of 'the 
ministers : I know, it is love of a slave-girl that prevents your summoning 
your wives, and you have not summoned the slave-girl, so you cannot sleep. 
But why in spite of your better knowledge do you still fall in love with 
'heimr^ ? For tliey have no goodness of character ; in proof that they have 
not, hear the following tale 

of the me, 'chant's son, the lietoiTa, There is in this country a great 

.17«. Chitrakiita. 

In it there lived a merchant named Eatnavarman, a prince among the 
wealthy. He had one son born to him by propitiating S'iva, and he^gave 
that son the name of rsvaravarman. After he hud studied the science^ his 
father the rich merchant, who had no other son but him, seeing that he was 
on the verge of manhood, said to himself : “ Providence has created in this 
world that fair and frail type of woman, the Jiefcera, to steal the wealth and life 
of rich young men blinded with the intoxication of youth. So I will entrust 
my son to some hittmi, in order that he may learn the tricks of the hefiera 
and not be deceived by them.” Having thus reflected, he went with his son 
rsvaravarman to the house of a certain knifini, whose name was Yamajiliva. 
There he saw that htftini, with massive jaw, and long teeth, and snub nosej 
instructing her daughter in the followiiig words—" Every one is valued 
on account of wealth, a hettsra especially ; and lietmrce who fall in love do 
npt obtain wealth, therefore a hetxra should abandon passion. For rosy 
red, love’s proper hue, is the harbinger of eclipse to the Ut<Bm as to 


• In Barfseh’s Sagra, Mfirchen und GebrSnclie aus MeHenburg, Vol I n 41 a 
man po^aaes WmseH of an inexhaustiWe beer^an. But as soon as he told how hog’ot 
^ ^ppear^ Another (page 84) spoils the charm by looking into lie 

Sdi to d^ “ ^ 1*^ t>een expressly 
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tlie evening twiliglit ; a properly trained lietadra should exhibit love 'with- 
out sincerity, like a well-trained actress. With that she should gain a 
man’s ait’ections, then she should extract from him all his wealth, when he 
is ruined, she should' finally abandon him, but if he should recover his 
wealth, she should take him back into favour. A lietmra^ like a 
hermit, is the same towards a young man, a child, an old man, a handsome 
man, and a deformed man, and so she always attains the 2)nncipal object of 
existence.’*'^' While the hutthii was delivering this lesson to her daughter, 
Patnavarman a 2 >proached her, and after she had welcomed him he took a 
seat by her side. And he said to her — “ lleverend mother, teach my son 
this skill of the liet<sr(s, in order that he may become clever in * it. And I 
will give you a thousaud dinars by way of recompense.** When the 
Tcuttiiii heard his desire, she consented, and he paid the dinars, and made 
over his son rsvaravarinaii to her, and then returned home. 

Then Isvaravarman, in the course of one year, learned in the house of 
Yamajihva ail the graceful accomplishments, and then returned to his 
father’s house. And after he had attained sixteen years, he said to his 
father — “ Wealth gives us religion and love, wealth gives us consideration 
and renown.** When his father heard this, he exclaimed in a2D2)roval, “ It 
is even so,” and being delighted, he gave him five orores by way of 
capital. The son took it, and set out on an auspjicious day with a caravan, 
with the object of journeying to Svarnadvipa. And on the way he reached a 
town named Kanchanapura, and there he encamped in a garden, at a short 
distance outside the town. And after bathing and anointing himself, the 
young man entered the town, and went to a tempfie to see a spectacle- 
And there he saw a dancing-girl, of the name of Suudaii, dancing, like a 
wave of the sea of beautyf tossed up) by the wind of youth. And the 
moment he saw her, he became so devoted to her, that the instructions of 
the Jciittini fled far from him, as if in anger. At tlie end of the dance, he 
sent a friend to solicit her, and she bowed and said — “ I am highly favour- 
ed.” And rsvaravarman left vigilant guards in his camp, to watch over 
his treasure, and went himself to the' house of that Sundari. And when 
he came, her mother, named Makarakati, honoured him with the various 
rites of hospitality which became the occasion. And at nightfall she 
introduced him into a chamber with a canop^y of flashing jewels and a bed. 
There he passed the night with Sundari.J whose name exp>ressed her nature, 
and who was skilled in all movements of the dance. And the next day he 
could not bring himself to part from her, as she shewed great affection for 
him, and never left his side. And the young merchant gave her twenty- 

* Wealth, in tier case, salvation in that of the hormit* 

t Cp. Winter’s Tale, Act VI, Scene 4, line 140. 
u beautiful. 
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fire \aWiB o£ gold and jewels in those two days. But Sundari, with a false 
affectation of disinterestedness, refused to take them, saying — “ I hare oh- 
tained much wealth, but I never found a man like you ; since I have obtained 
you, what should Ido with wealth ?*' But her mother Makarakati, whose only 
child she was, said to her, “ Henceforth, whatever wealth belongs to us, 
is as much his as his own property, so take it, my daughter, as a con- 
tribution to our common stock, what harm is there in that ?” When 
Sundari’s mother said this to her, she took it with affected unwillingness, 
and the foolish Tsvaravarman thought she was really in love with him. 
While the merchant remained in her house, charmed by her beauty, het 
dancing, and singing, two months passed, and in course of time he bestowed 
upon her two crores. 

Then his friend, named Arthadatta, of his own accord came to him and 
said — “ f’riend, has all that training of yours, though painfully acquired 
from the Isuttmi, proved useless, now that the occasion has presented itself, 
as skill in the use of weapons does to a coward, in that you believe that 
there is sincerity in this love of a hetoera ? Is water ever really found in 
desert-mirages ? So let us go before all your wealth is consumed, for, if 
your father were to hear of it, he would be very angry.’* When his friend 
said this to him, the merchant’s son said, It is true that no reliance can 
be placed upon hetcerm as a rule, but Sundari is not like the rest of her 
class, for, if she were to lose sight of me for a moment, my friend, she 
would die. So do you break it to her, if we must in any case go.” 

When he said this to Arthadatta, Arthadatta said to Sundari, in the pre- 
sence of Kvaravarman and her mother Makarakati, “ You entertain extraor- 
dinary affection for T^varavarman, but he must certainly go on a trading ex- 
pedition to Svarnadvipa immediately. There he will obtain so much wealth, 
that he will come anddive with you in happiness all his life, consent to it, 
my friend.” When Sundari heard this, she gazed on the face of Tsvara- 
varman with tears in her eyes* and assumed despondency, and said to Artha- 
datta, “ What am I to say f you gentlemen know best. Who can rely on any 
one before seeing the end ? Never mind ! Let fate deal with me as it will !” 
When she said this, her mother said to her, “ Bo not be grieved, control 
yourself ; your lover will certainly return when he has made his fortune ; ho 
will not abandon you.” In these woi*ds her mother consoled her, but made 
an agreement with her, and had a net secretly prepared in a well, that lay in 
the road they must take. And then fs^varavarman’s mind was in a state 
of tremulous agitation about parting, and Sundari, as if out of grief, took 
but little food and drink. And she shewed no inclination for singing, 
music, or dancing, but she was consoled by Kvaravannan with various 
affectionate attentions. 

Then, on the day named by Ms friend, f^varavarman set out from the 
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house of Sun dan, after the hiittini had offered a prayer for his success. 
And Sundari followed him weeping, with her mother, outside the city, as 
far as the well in which the net had been stretched. There he made 
Sundari turn back, and he was proceeding on his journey, when she flung 
herself into the well on the top of the net. Then a loud cry was heard 
from her mother, from the female slaves, and all the attendants, ** Ah ! my 
daughter ! Ah I mistress That made the merchant’s son and his friend 
turn round, and when he heardthathisbelovedhad thrown herself into a well, 
he was for a moment stupefied with grief. AndMakarakati, lamenting with 
loud cries, made her servants, who were attached to her, and in the secret, go 
down into the well. They let themselves down by means of ropes, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Thank heaven, she is alive, she is alive,” they brought up 
Sundari from the well. When she was brought up, she assumed the ap- 
pearance of one nearly dead, and after she had mentioned the name of the 
merchant’s son, who had returned, she slowly began to cry. But he, being 
comforted, took her to her house in great delight, accompanied by his atten- 
dants, returning there himself. And having made up his mind that the 
love of Sundari was to be relied on, and considering that, by obtaining her, 
he had obtained the real end of his birth, he once more gave up the idea of 
continuing his journey. And when he had taken up his abode there, deter- 
mined to remain, his friend said to him once more, “ My friend, why have you 
ruined yourself by infatuation ? Do not rely on the love of Sundari simply 
because she flung herself into a well, for the treacherous schemes of a huttini 
are not to be fathomed even by Providence. And what will you say to 
your father, when you have spent all your property, or where will you go ? 
So leave this place even at this eleventh hour, if your mind is sound.” 
When the merchant’s son heard this speech of his friend’s, he paid no 
attention to it, and in another month he spent those other three crores. 
Then he was stripped of his all ; and the hiittini Makarakati had him 
seized by the back of the neck and turned out of Sundari’s house. 

But Arthadatta and the others quickly returned to their own city, and 
told the whole story, as it happened, to his father. His father Eatnavar- 
man, that prince of merchants, was much grieved when he heard it, and 
in great distress went to the Tcuttini Yamajihva, and said to her, “ Though 
you received a large salary, you taught my son so badly, that Makarakati 
has with ease stripped him of all his wealth.” When he had said this, .he 
told her all the story of his son. Then the old huttini Yamajihva said ; 
‘‘ Have your son brought back here ; I will enable him to strip Maka- 
rakati of all her wealth.” When the huttini Yamajihva made this 
promise, Eatnavarman quickly sent off that moment his son’s well-mean- 
ing friend Arthadatta with a message, to bring him, and to take at the 
same time means for his subsistence. 
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So Arthaclatta went back to that city of Kdnchanapura, and told the 
whole message to Isvaravarman. And he went on to say to him — “ Friend, 
you would not do what I ad vised you, so you have now had personal experience 
of the untrustworthy dispositions of Jietmr<B» After you had given that five 
crores, you were ejected neck and crop. What wise man looks for love in 
Jietcerm or for oil in sand ? Or why do you put out of sight this unalter- 
able nature of things A man is wise, self -restrained, and possesses 
happiness, only so long as he does not fall within the range of woman’s 
cajoleries. So return to your father and appease his wrath.*’ With these 
words Arthadatta quickly induced him to return, and encouraging him, led 
him into the presence of his father. And his father, out of love for his only 
son, spoke kindly to him, and again took him to the house of Yamajiliva. 
And when she questioned him, he told his whole story by the mouth of 
Arthadatta, down to the circumstance of Snndaii’s flinging herself into 
the well, and how he lost his wealth. Then Yamajihva said — “ I indeed 
am to blame, because I forgot to teach him this trick. For Makarakati 
stretched a net in the well, and Sundari Hung herself upon that, so she was 
not killed. Still there is a remedy in this case*” Having said this, the 
huttini made her female slaves bring her monkey named Ala. And in their 
presence she gave the monkey her thousand dmdrs, and said — “ Swallow 
these,” and the monkey, being trained to swallow money, did so. Then she 
said, “ How, my son give twenty to him, twenty-five to him, and sixty to 
him, and a hundred to him.” And the monkey, as often as Yamajihvd 
told him to pay a sum, brought up the exact number of diiictrs, and gave 
them as commanded.f And after Yamajihva bad shewn tliis device of 
Ala, she said to Tsvaravarman, How take with you this young monkey. 
And repair again to the house of Sundari, and keep asking him day by day 
for sums of money, which you have secretly made him swallow. And 
Sundari, when she sees Ala, resembling in his powers the wishing-stone, will 
beg for him, and will give you all she has so as to obtain possession of the ape, 
and clasp him to her bosom. And after you have got her wealth, make him 
swallow enough money for two days, and give him to her, and then depart 
to a distance without delay.” 

* I -fi nil in the Sanskrit College MS. hhnmuchjate for vhmichjaie, 

t In La Fontaine’s Contes et l^ouvcUcs III, 13 , there is a little dog qm mom do V 
m'Qmt et des pierreries. The idea probably comes from tho Mahabharata. Xu this poem 
Srirtjaya has a son named Suvarp.'ishtivin. Some robbers treat him as the goose that 
laid he golden eggs was treated. There' are also birds that spit gold in the Ma- 
hablmrata. (Soo L^vequo, Los Mythos et Logendos do 1* Indo, pp. 289 — 294 ) There 
is AH ass with the same gift in Sicilianischo Marchen, Ho. 52. For the wishing-stone 
see I>asent’s Hoise Tales, Introduction, p. scv. He remarks that the stone in his tale 
Ko. LfX, which tells the prince all tho secrets of his brides, is plainly tho old 
Oskastcin or wishing-stone,” 
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After YaiTfjajihvd had said this, she gave that ape to rsvaravarman, and 
his father gave him two crores by way of capital. And with the ape and 
the money he went once more to Kanehanapnra, and despatching a messen- 
ger on in front, he entered the house of Sundari. Sundari welcomed him 
as if he were an incarnation of perseverance, which includes in itself all 
means for attaining an end, and his friend with him, embracing him round 
the peek, and making other demonstrations. Then Tsvaravarman, having 
gained her confidence, said to Arthadatta in her presence in the house : 
“ Go, and bring Ala.” He said, ‘‘ I will,” and went and brought the 
monkey. And as the monkey had before swallowed a thousand dinars^ he 
said to him, Ala, my son, give us to-day three hundred dinars for our 
eating and drinking, and a hundred for betel and other expenses, and give 
one hundred to our mother Makarakati, and a hundred to the Brahmans, 
and give the rest of the thousand to Sundari.” When Tsvaravarman said 
this, the monkey brought up the dinars he had before swallowed, to the 
amounts ordered, and gave them for the various objects required. 

So by this artifice Ala was made to supply every day the necessary 
expenses, for the period of a fortnight, and in the meanwhile Makarakati^ 
and Sundari began to think ; ‘‘ Why this is a very wishing-stone wlikh 
he has get hold of in the form of an ape, which gives every day a hundred 
dinars; if he would only give it us, all our desires would be accomplished.” 
Having thus debated in private with her mother, Sundari said to that 
Isvaravarman, when he was sitting at his ease after dinner, — “ If you really 
are well pleased with me, give me Ala.” But when T^varavarman heard 
that, he j),nswered laughingly, “ He is my father’s all in the world, and it 
is not proper to give him away.” When he said this, Sundari said to him 
again, “ Give him me and I will give you five crores^ Thereuj)oii 
Tsvaravarman said with a air of decision, “ If you were to give me all 
your property, or indeed this city, it would not do to give him you, much 
less for your crores"^ When Sundari heard this, she said, I will give 
you all I possess ; but give me this ax>e, otherwise my mother will be angry 
with me.” And thereupon she ciung to rsvaravarman’s feet. Then 
Arthadatta and the others said, ‘‘Give it her, happen what will.” Then 
Tsvaravarman promised to give it her, and he spent the day with the de- 
lighted Sundari. And the next day he gave to Sundari, at her earnest 
entreaties, that ape, which had in secret been made to swallow two thou- 
sand dinars, and he immediately took by way of payment all the wealth in 
her house, and went off quickly to Svarnadvipa to trade. 

And to Sundari’s delight, the monkey Ala, when asked, gave her 
regularly a thousand dinars for two days. But on the third day he did 
The reading should ho 
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not give her anything, though coaxed to do it, then Sundari struck the 
ape with her fist. And the monkey, being beaten, sprang up in a rage, and 
bit and scratched the faces of Sundari and her mother, who were thrashing 
him. Then the mother, whose face was streaming with blood, flew in a 
passion and beat the ape with sticks, till he died on the spot. When 
Sundari saw that he was dead, and reflected that all her wealth was gone, 
she was ready to commit suicide for grief, and so was her mother. And 
when the people of the town heard the story, they laughed and said, 
“ Because Makarakati took away this man^s wealth by means of a net, he 
in his turn has stripped her of all her property, like a clever fellow tlmt he 

is, by means of a pet ; she was sharp enough to net him, but did not de- 

tect the net laid for herself. Then Sundari, with her scratched face and 
vanished wealth, was with difficulty restrained by her relations from de- 
stroying herself, and so was her mother. And Tsvaravarman soon returned 
from Svarnadvipa to the house of his father iu Chitrakuta. And when his 
father saw him returned, having acquired enormous wealth, he rewarded the 
hutfini Yamajihva with treasure, and made a great feast. And Tsvaravar- 
man, seeing the matchless deceitfulness of became disgusted with 

their society, and taking a wife remained in his own bouse. 

So you see, king, that there never dwells in the minds of Jietmrm even 
an atom of truth, unalloyed with treachery, so a man who desires prosperity 
should not take pleasure in them, as their society is only to be gained by 
the wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed only with 
a caravan, t’* 

When Naravahanadatta heard, from the mouth of Marubhiiti, the 
above story, word for word, of Ala and the neb, he and Gomukha approved 

it, and laughed heartily. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


When Marubhtiti had thus illustrated the untrustworthy character of 
heUsrmy the wise Gomukha told this tale of Kumudika, the lesson of which 
was the same. 

* There is a certain resemblance between this story and the Xth Novel of the 
Ylllth day in Boccacio's Decameron, Dunlop traces Boccacio’s story to the Disciplina 
Clerxcalis of Petrus Alphousus {c. 16). It is also found in the Arabian Nights (story of 
All Khoja, the merchant of Baghdad,) in the Gesta Eomanorum (o. 118), and in the 
Cento NoveUe Antiche (No 74), see also Fletcher’s Buie a Wife and have a Wife. 
(Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 56, liebrecht’s German translation, p. 24»7). 
t An elaborate pun. 
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Story of Ung Vihramaamha, the he- There was in Pratislithana a 

tcBra, and the young Brdhman. fejug rained Vikramasinha, who was 

made by Providence a lion in courage, so that his name expressed his nature. 
He had a queen o£ lofty lineage, beautiful and beloved, whose lovely form 
was her only ornament, and she was called S'asilekha. Once on a time, when 
he was in his city, five or six of his relations combined togetlier, and going 
to his palace, surrounded him. Their names were Mahabbata, Virabahu, 
Subahu, Subhata and Pratapaditya, all powerful kings. The king’s minister 
was proceeding to try the efEect of conciliation on them, but the king set him 
aside, and went out to fight with them. And when the two armies had begun to 
exchange showers of arrows, the king himself entered the fray, mounted on 
an elephant, confiding in his might. And when the five kings, Maha- 
bhata and the others, saw him, seconded only by his bow, dispersing the army 
of his enemies, they all attacked him together. And as the numerous force 
of the five kings made an united charge, the force of Vikramasinha, being 
inferior in number, was broken. Then his minister Anantaguna, who was at 
his side, said, “ Our force is routed for the present, there is no chance of vic- 
tory to-day, and you would engage in this conflict with an overwhelming 
force in spite of my advice, so now at the last moment do what I recommend 
you, in order that the affair may turn out prosperously : come now, descend 
from your elephant, and mount a horse, and let us go to another country j 
if you live, you will conquer your enemies on some future occasion.’*' 
When the minister said this, the king readily got down from his elephant,, 
and mounted on a horse, and left his army in company with him. And in 
course of time, the king, in disguise, reached with his minister the city of 
XJjjayini. There he entered with his minister the house of a hetodra, 
named Kumudika, renowned for her wealth j and she, seeing him suddenly 
entming the house, thought, “ This is a distinguished hero that has come 
to my house : and his majesty and the marks on his body shew him to be a 
great king, so my desire is sure to be attained if I can make him my in- 
strument.” Having thus reflected, Kumudika rose up and welcomed him, 
and entertained him hospitably, and immediately she said to the king, who 
was wearied, — ** I am fortunate, to-day the good deeds of my former life 
have borne fruit, in that Your Majesty has hallowed my house by coming to 
it in person. So by this favour Your Majesty has made me your slave. The 
hundred elephants, and two myriads of horses, and house full of jewels, 
which belong to me, are entirely at your majesty’s disposal.” Having said 
this, she provided the king and his minister with baths and other luxuries, 
all in magnificent style. 

Then the wearied king lived in her palace, at his ease, with her, who 
put her wealth at his disposal. He consumed her substance and gave it 
away to petitioners, and she did not show any anger against him on that 
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account, but was rather pleased at it. Thereupon the king was delighted, 
thinking that she was really attached to him, but his minister Anautaguna, 
who was with him, said to him in secret ; “ Your majesty, lietcerm are not 
to be depended upon, though, I must confess, I cannot guess the reason why 
Kumudika shews you love.” When the king beard this speech of his, he 
answered him : “ Do not speak thus ; Kumudika would even lay clown her 
life for my sake. If you do not believe it, I will give you a convincing proof.” 
After the king had said this to his minister, he adopted this artifice ; he took 
little to eat and little to drink, and so gradually attenuated his body, and at last 
he made himself as dead, without movement, prostrate on the ground. Then 
his attendants put him on a bier, and carried him to the burning-y/i^?^ with 
lamentations, while Anantaguna affected a grief which he did not feel. 
And Kumudika, out of grief, came and ascended the funeral pyre with him, 
though her relations tried to prevent her. But before tbe fire was lighted, 
the king, perceiving that Kumudika had followed him, rose up with a yawn. 
And all his attendants took him home wfith Kumudika to his lodging, ex- 
claiming, Fortunate is it that our king has been restored to life.” 

Then a feast was made, and the king recovered his normal condition, 
and said in private to his minister, — “ Did you observe tbe devotion of 
Kumudikd?” Then the minister said, — do not believe even now. You 
may be sure that there is some reason for her conduct, so we must wait to get 
to the bottom of the matter. But let us reveal to her who we are, in order 
that we may obtain a force granted by her, and another force supplied by 
your ally, and so smite our enemies in battle.” While he was saying this, 
the spy, that had been secretly sent out, returned, and when questioned, 
answered as follows ; “ Your enemies have overrun the country, and queen 
S^a^ilekhd, having heard from the people a false report of your majesty’s 
death, has entered the fire.” When the king heard this, he was smitten by 
tbe thunderbolt of grief, and lamented — Alas ! my queen ! Alas, chaste 
lady 1” 

Then Kumudikd at last came to know the truth, and after consoling the 
king Yikrainasinha, she said to him ; “ Why did not the king give me the 
order long ago ? Now punish your enemies with my wealth and my forces.” 
When she said this, the king augmented the force by means of her wealth, 
and repaired to a powerful king who was an ally of bis. And he marched 
with his forces and those forces of his own, and after killing those five enemies 
in battle, he got possession of their kingdoms into the bargain. Then he 
was delighted, and said to Kumudikd who accompanied him \ I am pleased 
with you, so tell me what I can do to gratify you.” Then Kumudika 
said — If you are really pleased, my lord, then extract from my heart 
this one thorn that has long remained there. I have an affection for a 
Brdhmaa^s son, of'the name of Hridhara, in Ujjayini, whom the king has 
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thrown into prison for a very small fault, so deliver him out of the king’s 
hand. Because I saw by your royal marks, that your majesty was a 
glorious hero, and destined to be successful, and able to effect this object 
of mine, I waited on you with devoted attentions. Moreover, I ascended 
that pyre out of despair of attaining my object, considering that life was 
useless without that Brahman’s son. When the lietceni said this, the king 
answered her ; I will accomplish it for you, fair one, do not despair.” 
After saying this, he called to mind his minister’s speech, and thought— 
‘‘iinantaguna was right, when he said that lietmrm were not to be depended 
upon. But 1 must gratify the wish of this miserable creature.” Thus 
resolved, he went with his troops to Ujjayini, and after getting Shidhara 
set at liberty, and giving him much wealth, he made Kumudika haj^py by 
uniting her with her beloved there. And after returning to his city, he 
never disobeyed the advice of his minister, and so in time he came to 
enjoy the whole earth, 

** So you see, the hearts of hetmrrn are fathomless andhard to understand,” 

Then Goinukha stopped, after he had told this story. But then 
Tapantaka said in the presence of Naravahanadatta — Prince, you must 
never repose any confidence at all in women, for they are all light, even 
those tliat, being married or unmarried, dwell in their father’s house, as 
well as those that are hetmrm by profession, I will tell you a wonder which 
hapjpened in this very place, hear it. 

Story of the faithless loife who burnt There was a merchant in this 

ke)*$elf with her husband's body, very city named Balavarman, and he 

had a wife named Chandralri, and she beheld from a window a handsome 
merchant’s son, of the name of S'iiabara, and she sent her female friend 
to invite him to her house, and there she used to have assignations with 
him in secret. And while she was in the habit of meeting him there every 
clay, her attachment to him was discovered by all her friends and relations 
But her husband BaLivarman was the only one who did not discover thau 
she was unchaste ; very often men blinded by affection do not discover the 
wickedness of their wives. 

Then a burning fever seized Balavarman, and the merchant conse- 
quently was soon reduced to a very low state. But, though he was in 
this state, his wife went every day to her friend’s house, to meet her 
paramour. And the next day, while she was there, her husband died. And 
on hearing of it she returned, quickly taking leave of her lover. And out 
of grief for her husband, she ascended the pyre with his body, being firmly 
resolved, though her attendants, who knew her character, tried to dissuade 
her,* 

* Ealston remarks (Songs of the Eussian people, p. 327.) “ The fact that in 

Slavonic lands, a thousand years ago, widows used to destroy fhemselves, in order to 
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Thus is the way of a woman’s heart truly hard to understand. They 
fall in love with strange men, and die when separated from their husbands.’* 
When Tapantaka said this, Hari^ikha said in his turn, Have you not 
heard what happened in this way to Bevadasa ?” 

Stor^ of the faithless wife who had her time there lived in a 

htsbandmurdeied. village a householder, named Beva- 

dasa, and he had a wife named with good cause Buhsila.* And the 
neighbours knew that she was in love with another man* i^ow, once on a 
time, Bevadasa went to the king’s court on some business. And his wife, 
who wished to have him murdered, took advantage of the occasion to bring 
her paramour, whom she concealed ou the roof of the house* And in the 
dead of night she had her husband Bevadasa killed by that paramour, when 
he was asleep. And she dismissed her paramour, and remained quiet until 
the morning, when she went out, and exclaimed, “ My husband has been 
killed by robbers.” Then his relations came there, and after they had seen 
his body, they said, ** If he was killed by thieves, why did they not carry off 
anything ?” After they had said this, they asked her young son, who was 
there, “Who killed your father?” Then he said plainly^ “A man had 
gone up on the roof here in the day, he came down in the night, and 
killed my father before my eyes ; but first my mother took me and rose 
up from my father’s side.” When the hoy said this, the dead man’s 
relations knew that Bevadasa had been killed by his wife’s paramour, and 
they searched him out, and put him to death then and there, and they 
ado^Dted that boy and banished Buhsila. 

“ So you see, a woman, whose heart is fixed on another man, infallibly 
kills like the snake.” When Harisikha said this, Gomukha said again — 
“ Wliy should we tell any out-of-the-way story ? Listen to the ridiculous 
fate that befell Vajrasara here, the servant of the king of Vatsa.” 

Story of Fajrasdra whose wife cut of He, being brave and handsome, 
his mse mid ems, liad a beautiful wife that came from 

Malava, whom he loved more than his own body. Once on a time his wife’s 
father, longing to see her, oame in person, accompanied by his son, from 
Malava, to invite him and her. Then Yajrasara entertained him, and 
informed the king, and went, as he had been invited to do, to Malava with 
his .wife and his father-in-law. And after he bad rested a month only in 

accompany their dead husbands to the world of spirits, seems to rest upon incontestable 
evidence, and there can be no doubt that a rite of suttee, like that of modern India’ 
prevailed among the heathen Slavonians, the descendant, perhaps as Mr. Tylor remarks 
(Primitive Culture, 1, 421) of * widow-sacrifice* among many of the European nations, of 
^ an ancient Aryan rite belonging originally to a period even earlier then the Veda’^’. 

• t', e*j of bad chafecter. 
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his father-in-law’s house, he came back here to attend upon the king, but 
that wife of his remained there. Then, after some days had passed, 
suddenly a friend of the name of Krodhana came to him, and said : — ‘‘Why 
have you ruined your family by leaving your wife in her father’s house ? 
For the abandoned woman has there formed a connexion with another man. 
This was told me to-day by a trustworthy person who came from that 
place. Do not suppose that it is untrue ; punish her, and marry another.” 
When Krodhana had said this, he went away, and Yajrasara stood bewildered 
for a moment, and then reflected — “ I suspect this may be true ; other- 
wise, why did she not come back, though I sent a man to summon her ? 
So I will go myself to bring her, and see what the state of the case is.” 

Having formed this resolution, he went to Malava, and after taking 
leave of his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, he set out with 
his wife. And after he had gone a long distance, he eluded his followers 
by a trick, and going by the wrong path, entered with his wife a dense 
wood. He sat down in the middle of it, and said to her, out of hearing of 
any one : “ I have heard from a trustworthy friend, that you are in love 
with another, and when I, remaining at home, sent for you, you did not 
come j so tell me the truth ; if you do not, I will punish you.” When 
she beard this, she said : If this is your intention, why do you ask me ? 
Do what you like.” When Vajrasdra heard this contemptuous speech of 
hers, he was angry and tied her up, and began to beat her with creepers. 
Hut while he was stripping off her clothes, he felt his passion renewed, and 
asked her to forgive him, whereupon she said ; “ I will, if I may tie you 
up and beat you with creepers, in the same way as you tied me up and 
beat me, but not otherwise.” Yajrasara, whose heart was made like stubble 
by love, consented, for be was blinded by passion. Then she bound him 
firmly, hand and foot, to a tree, and, when he was bound, she cut off his 
ears and nose with his own sword, and the wicked woman took his sword 
and clothes, and disguising herself as a man, departed whither she would. 

But Yajrasara, with bis nose and ears cut off, remained there, 
depressed by great loss of blood, and loss of self-respect. Then a 
certain benevolent physician, who was wandering through the wood in 
search of healing herbs, saw him, and out of compassion unbound him, 
and brought him home to his house. And Yajrasara, having been, brought 
round by him, slowly returned to his own bouse, but he did not find that 
■wicked wife, though he sought for her. And he described the whole 
occuiTence to Krodhana, and be related it in the presence of the king of 
Yatsa ; and all the people in the king’s court mocked him, saying, that his 
wife had justly taken away his man’s dress and suitably punished him, 
because he had lost all manly spirit and faculty of just resentment, and 
so become a woman. But in spite of their ridicule he remains there with 
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heart of adamant, proof against shame. So what confidence, your Eoyal 
Highness, can be placed in women ? 

When Gomukha had said this, Marubhdti went on to say, The 
mind of woman is unstable, hear a tale in illustration of this truth, 

Story of ling BxnliahaU and Im ficTcU Tormerly there dwelt in the 

Deccan a king, of the name of Sinha- 
bala. And his wife named Kalyanavati, the daughter of a prince of Malava, 
was dear to him above all the women of his harem. And the king ruled 
the realm with her as consort, but once on a time he was expelled from his 
kingdom by his powerful relations, who banded together against him. And 
then the king, accompanied by the queen, with his weapons and but few 
attendants, set out for the house of his father-in-law in Malava. 

And as he was going along through a forest, which lay in his road, a 
lion charged him, and the hero easily cut it in two with a stroke of his 
sword. And when a wild elephant came at him trumpeting, he circled 
round it and cut off with his sword its trunk and feet, and stripped 
it of its jewel, and killed it. And alone he dispersed the hosts of 
bandits like lotuses, and trampled them, as the elephant, lord of the 
forest, tramples the beds of white water-lilies. Thus he accomplished 
the journey, and his wonderful courage was seen, and so he reached 
Mdlava, and then this sea of valour said to his wife : “ You must not 
tell in your father’s house this that happened to me on the journey, it will 
bring shame to me, my queen, for what is there laudable in courage dis- 
played by a man of the military caste ?” After he had given her this injunc- 
tion, be entered his father-in-law’s house with her, and when eagerly 
questioned by him, told his story. His father-in-law honoured him, and 
gave him elephants and horses, and then he repaired to a very powerful 
king named Gajanika. But being intent on conquering his enemies, he 
left his wife Kalyanavati there in her father’s house. 

Some days after he had gone, his wife, while standing at the window, 
saw a certain man. The moment she saw him, he captivated her heart by 
his good looks \ and being drawn on by love, she immediately thought, " I 
know, no one is more handsome or more brave than my husband, but alas 1 
my mind is attracted towards this man. So let what must be, be. I will 
have an interview with him.” So she determined in her own mind, and told 
her desire to a female attendant, who was her confidante. And she made 
her bring him at night, and introduce him inco the wouien’s apartments by 
the window, pulling him up with a rope. When the man was introduced, 
he had not courage to sit boldly on the sofa on which she was, but sat 
apart on a chair. The queen, when she saw thaD, was despondent, thinking 
he was a mean man, and at that very moment a snake, which was roaiL ig 
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about, came down from the roof. Wken the man saw tbe snake be sprang 
up qiiicklj in fear, and taking his bow, he killed the snake with an arrow. 
And when it fell dead, he threw it out of the window, and in his delight at 
having escaped that danger, the coward danced for joy. When Kalyana- 
vati saw him dancing, she was cast down, and thought to herself over and 
over again : “ Alas ! alas ! What have I to do with this mean-spirited 
coward ?’* And her friend, who was a discerning person, saw that she was 
disgusted, and so she went out, and quickly returned with assumed trepida- 
tion, and said, “Queen, your father has come, so let this young matt 
quickly return to his own house by the way by which he came.” When 
she said this, he went out of the window by means of the rope, and being 
overpowered by fear, he fell, but as luck would have it, he was not killed^ 
When he had gone, Kalyanavati said to her conhdante, — “ My friend) 
you have acted rightly in turning out this low fellow.* You penetrated 
my feelings, for my heart is vexed. My husband, after slaying tigers sn<3 
lions, conceals it through modesty, and this cowardly man, after killing a snake, 
dances for joy. So why should I desert such a husband and fall in love with 
a common fellow ? Curse on my unstable mind, or rather curse on 
women, who are like flies that leave camphor and haste to impurity!” The 
queen spent the night in these self-reproaches, and afterwards remained 
waiting in her father’s house for the return of her husband. In the 
meanwhile Sinhabala, having been supplied with another army by king 
Gajanika, slew those five wicked relations. Then he recovered his kingdom, 
and at the same time brought back his wife from her father’s house, and 
after loading his father-in-law with abundance of wealth, he ruled the 
earth for a long time without opposition. 

“ So you see, king, that the mind of even discerning women is fickle, 
and, though they have brave and handsome husbands, wanders hither and 
thither, but women of pure character are scarce,” 

When Naravahanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, had heard this 
story related by Marubhuti, he sank off into a sound sleep and so passed 
the night. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Early the next day, Haravdhanadatta, after he had performed his 
necessary duties, went to his garden by way of amusement;. And while he 
was there, he saw first a blaze of splendour descend from heaven, and aftei* 
The Sansikrit College MS. inserts nUhi) after hrttam. 


a 
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it a comp*»iiy of many Yidyadhara females. And in the middle of those 
glittei-ing ones, he saw a maiden charming to the eye like a digit of the moon 
in the middle of the stars, with face like an opening lotus, with rolling 
eyes like circling bees, with the swimming gait of a swsjUj diffusing the 
perfume of a blue lotus, with dimples charming like waves, with waist 
adorned with a string of pearls, like the presiding goddess of the lovely 
lake in Cupid’s garden, appearing in bodily form. And the prince, when he 
saw that charming enamoured creature, a medicine potent to revive the 
god of love, was disturbed like the sea, when it beholds the orb of the 
moon. And he approached her, saying to his ministers — Ah ! extraordinary 
is the variety in producing fair ones that is characteristic of Providence ! 
And when she looked at him with a sidelong look tender with passion, he 
asked her — Who are you, auspicious one, and why have you come here 
When the maiden heard that, she said, “ Listen, I will tell you.” 

‘‘ There is a town of gold on the Himalayas, named Kanchana^ringa, 
In it there lives a king of the Yidyadharas, named Sphatikayaiias, who is 
just, and kind to the wretched, the unprotected, and those who seek his aid. 
Know that I am his daughter, born to him by the queen Hemaprabha, in 
consequence of a boon granted by Gauii. And I, being the youngest 
child, and having five brothers, and being dear to my father as his life, 
kept by his advice propitiating Gauri with vows and hymns. She, being 
pleased, bestowed on me all the magic sciences, and deigned to address me 
thus — * Thy might in science shall be tenfold that of thy father, and thy 
husband shall be Naravahanadatta, the son of the king of Yatsa, the future 
emperor of the Yidyddharas ? After the consort of S'iva had said this, 
she disappeared, and by her favour I obtained the sciences and gradually 
grew up. And last night the goddess appeared to me and commanded me — 

‘ To-morrow, my daughter, thou must go and visit thy husband, and thou 
must return here the same day, for in a month thy father, who has long 
entertained this intention, will give thee in marriage.* The goddess, after 
giving me this command, disappeared, and the night came to an end ; so here 
1 am come, your Highness, to pay you a visit. So now I will depart.” 
Having said this, S'aktiya^as flew up into the heaven with her attendants, 
and returned to her father’s city. 

But Karavahanadatta, being eager to marry her, went in disappointed, 
considering the month as long as a yxigci* And Gomukha, seeing that he 
was despondent, said to him, “ Listen, prince, I will tell you a delightful 
story.” 


Story of Icing Sxmanm^ the Ntshddcc 
maiden^ and the learned yarroU* 


In old time there was a city 
named Kdnchanapuxu, and in it there 
♦ Op. the falcon in Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale and the parallels quoted by Skeat 
in his Introduotioxkto Chaucer’s Prioresses Talc &c., p, xlvii. 
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lived a great king named Sumanas. He was of extraordinary splendour, 
and crossing difficult and inaccessible regions, he conquered the fortresses 
and fastnesses of his foes. Once, as he was sitting in the hall of assem- 
bly, the warder said to him — “ King, the daughter of the king of the 
Nishadas, named Muktalata, is standing outside the door with a parrot in 
a cage, accompanied by her brother Yiraprabha, and wishes to see your 
Majesty.' ’ The king said ‘*Let her enter," and, introduced by the 
warder, the Bhilla maiden entered the enclosure of the king’s hall of 
assembly. And ail there, when they saw her beauty, thought — This 
is not a mortal maiden, surely this is some heavenly nymph.” And she 
bowed before the king and spoke as follows — “ King, here is a parrot that 
knows the four Yedas, called S^astraganja, a poet skilled in all the sciences 
and in the graceful arts, and I have brought him here to-day by the 
order of king Maya, so receive him." With these woi‘ds she handed over 
the parrot, and it was brought by the warder near the king, as he had a 
curiosity to see it, and it recited the following s'loha : 

“ King, this is natural, that the black-faced smoke of thy valour should 
be continually increased by the windy sighs of the widows of thy enemies, 
but this is strange, that the strong flame of thy valour blazes in the ten 
cardinal points all the more fiercely on account of the overflowing of the 
copious tears wrung from them by the humiliation of defeat." 

When the parrot bad recited this 41oka, it began to reflect, and said 
again, “ What do you wish to know ? tell me from what s^dstra I shall 
recite." 

Then the king was much astonished, but his minister said — I suspect, 
my lord, this is some rkhi of ancient days become a parrot on account of a 
curse, but owing to his piety he remembers his former birth, and so recollects 
what he formerly read." When the ministers said this to the king, the 
king said to the parrot — “ I feel curiosity, my good parrot, tell me your 
story, where is your place of birth ? How comes it that in your parrot 
condition you know the sdstras ? Who are you ?" Then the parrot shed 
tears and slowly spoke : “ The story is sad to tell, O king, but listen, I will 
tell it In obec'*enee to thy command. 

The parrot's account of his own hfi as Near the Himalayas, 0 king, 

a parrot. there is a roliini tree, which resem- 

bles the Yedas, in that many birds take refuge in its branches that extend 
through the heaven, as Brahmans in the various branches of the sacred 
tradition.* There a cock-parrot used to dwell with his hen, and to that 
pair I was born, by the influence of my evil works in a former life. And 
as soon as I was born, the hen-parrot, my mother, died, but my old father 

♦ An elaborate pun on dvtja and sdlkd. 
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put me under bis wing, and fostered me tenderly. And he continued to 
I ive there, eating what remained over from the fruits brought by the other 
parrots, and giving some to me. 

Once on a time, there came there to hunt a terrible army of Bbillas, 
making a noise with cows’ horns strongly blown ; and the whole of that 
great wood was like an army fleeing in rout, with terrified antelopes for 
dust-stained banners, and the bushy tails of the chamari deer, agitated 
in fear, resembling ckoiories^ as the host of Pulindas rushed npou it to 
slay various living creatures. And after the army of S'avaras had spent 
the day in the hunting-grounds, in the sport of death, they returned 
with the loads of flesh which they had obtained. But a certain aged 
S'avara, who had not obtained any flesh, saw the tree in the evening, 
and being hungry, approached it, and he quickly climbed up it, and kept 
dragging parrots and other birds from their nests, killing them, and flinging 
them on the ground. And when I saw him coming near, like the minister 
of Yama, I slowly crept in fear underneath the wing of my father. And 
in the meanwhile the ruffian came near our nest, and dragged out my 
father, and wringing his neck, flung him down on the ground at the foot 
of the tree. And I fell with my father, and slipping out from underneath 
his wing, I slowly crept in my fear into the grass and leaves. Then the 
rascally Bhilla came down, and roasted some of the parrots and ate them, 
and others he carried off to his own village. 

Then my fear was at an* end, but I spent a night long from grief, 
and in the morning, when the flaming eye* of the world had mounted 
high in the heaven, I, being thirsty, went to the bank of a neighbouring 
lake full of lotuses, tumbling frequently, clinging to the earth with 
my wings, and there I saw on the sand of the lake a hermit, named 
Marichi, who had just bathed, as it were my good works in a former 
state of existence. He, when he saw me, refreshed me with drops of 
water flung in my face, and, putting me in the hollow of a leaf, out 
of pity, carried me to his hermitage. There Pulastya, the head of the 
hermitage, laughed when he saw me, and being asked by the other hermits, 
why he laughed, having supernatural insight, he said — When I beheld 
ibis parrot, who is a parrot in consequence of a curse, I laughed out 
of sorrow, hut after I have said my daily prayers, I will tell a story 
connected with him, which shall cause him to remember his former birth, 
and the occurrences of his former lives.” After saying this, the hermit 
Pulastya rose up for his daily prayer, and, after he had performed his daily 

* For the conception of the sun as an eye see Kuhn, Die Horahkunft dea Feuors 
Ttnd des Grottertranks, pp §2, 53. The idea is common in English poetry. See for 
instance Milton, P. L. V. 171, Spenser's Faery Queene, I, 3, 4. For instances in 
classical poetry, see Ovid, Met. lY 328, Ar, Nub. S86, Soph. Tr. 101. 
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prayer, being ag^ solicited by tbe hermits, the great s^e told this story 
concerning me. 

, , There lived in the city of Eatnl,. 

The hermit's story of Somaprabha^ , . . j t l* i 

Man^afhaj»-aM&,maMaT<iTmdiU, where, hara a king named Jyofeishprabha, 
m it appears who the parrot was in a former who ruled the earth with supreme 

authority, as far as the sea, the mine 
of jewels. There was horn to him, by his queen named Harsbarati, a son, 
whose birth was due to the favour of S'iva propitiated by severe asceticism. 
Because the queen saw in a dream the moon entering her mouth, the king 
gave his son the name of Somaprabha. And the prince gradually grew up 
with ambrosial qualities, furnishing a feast to the eyes of the subjects. 

And his father Jyotishprabha, seeing that he was brave, young, beloved 
by the subjects, and able to bear the weight of empire, gladly anointed him 
crown-prince. And he gave him as minister the virtuous Priyankara, the 
son of his own minister named Prabhakara. On that occasion M^tali 
descended from the heaven with a celestial horse, and coming up to Soma- 
prabha, said to him : “You are a Vidyadhara, a friend of Indra’s, born on 
earth, and he has sent you an excellent horse named Asusravas, the son of 
XJchchhaihsravas, in memory of his former friendship ; if you mount it, 
you will be invincible by your foes.” After the charioteer of Indra had 
said this, he gave Somaprabha that splendid horse, and after receiving due 
honour, he flew up to heaven again. 

Then Somaprabha spent that day pleasantly in feasting, and the next 
day said to his lather the king ; “ My father, the duty of a Kshatriya is 
not complete without a desire for conquest, so permit me to march out to 
the conquest of the regions.” When his father Jyotishprabha heard that, 
he was pleased, and consented, and made arrangements for his expedition. 
Then Somaprabha bowed before his father, and marched out on an auspi- 
cious day, with his forces, for the conquest of the regions, mounted on the 
horse given by Indra. And by the help of his splendid horse, he conquered 
the kings of every part of the world, and being irresistible in might, he 
stripped them of their jewels. He bent his bow and the necks of his 
enemies at the same time ; the bow was unbent again, but the heads of 
his enemies were never again uplifted. 


Then, as he was returning in triumph, on a path which led him near 
the Himalayas, he made his army encamp, and went hunting in a wood. 
And as chance would have it, he saw there a Kinnara, made of a splendid 
jewel, and he pursued him on his horse given by Indra, with the object of 
capturing him. The Kinnara entered a cavern in the mountain, and was 
lost to view, but the prince was carried far away by that horse. 

And when the sun, after diffusing illumination oyer the quarters of 
the world, had reached the western peak, where he meets the evening 
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twilight, the prince, being tired, managed, though with difScultj, to return, 
and he beheld a great lake, and wishing to pass the night on its shores, he 
dismounted from his horse. And after he had given grass and $.ter to the 
horse, and had taken fruits and water himself, and felt rested, he suddenly 
heard from a certain quarter the souna of a song. Out of curiosity he 
went in the direction of the sound, and saw at no great distance a heavenly 
nymph, singing in front of a linga of S'iva. He said to himself in astonish- 
ment, “ Who may this lovely one be ?” And she, seeing that he was of noble 
appearance, said to him bashfully — Tell me, who are you P How did you 
reach alone this inaccessible place When he heard this, he told his 
story, and asked her in turn, ‘‘ Tell me, who are you and what is your 
business in this wood ?” When he asked this question, the heavenly maiden 
said — “ If you have any desire, noble sir, to hear my tale, listen, I will tell 
it after this preface she began to speak with a gushing flood of tears. 

Episode of Manorathaprabhd and Mai» There is here, on the table-land 

of the Himalayas, a city named Kaa- 
chandbha, and in it there dwells a king of the Vidyadliaras named Padmakflta. 
Know that I am the daughter of that king by his queen Hemaprabhd, and 
that my name is Manorathaprabhd», and my father loves me more than his life. 
I, by the power of my science, used to visit, with my female companions, 
the isles, and the principal mountains, and the woods, and the gardens, 
and after amusing myself, I made a point of returning every day at 
my father’s meal-time, at the third watch of the day, to my palace. Once 
on a time I arrived here as I was roaming about, and I saw on the shore of 
the lake a hermit’s son with his companion. And being summoned by the 
splendour of his beauty, as if by a female messenger, I approached him, 
and he welcomed me with a wistful look. And then I sat down, and my 
friend, perceiving the feelings of both, put this question to him throngh his 
companion, “Who are you, noble sir, tell me?” And his companion 
said 5 “ Hot far from here, my friend, there lives in a hermitage a hermit 
named Hidhitimat, He, being subject to a strict vow of chastity, was seen 
once, when he came to bathe in this lake, by the goddess S'ri, who came there 
at the same time. As she could not obtain him in the flesh, as he was a 
strict ascetic, and yet longed for him earnestly with her mind, she con- 
ceived a mind-born son. And she took that son to Didhitimat, saying to 
him, * I have obtained this son by looking at you ; receive it.’ And after 
giving the son to the hermit, disappeared. And the hermit gladly 
received the son, so easily obtained, and gave him the name of Rasinimat, 
and gradually reared him, and after investing him with the sacred thread, 
taught him out of love aU the sciences. Know that you see before you 
in this young hernpt that very Ralmimat the son of S^ri, come here with 
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me on a pleasure journey.” When my friend had heard this from the 
youth’s friend, she, being questioned by him in tm*n, told my name and 
descent as I have now told it to you. 

Then I and the hermit’s son became still more in love with one another 
from hearing one another’s descent, and while we were lingering there, a 
second attendant came and said to me, Bise up, your father, fair one, is 
waiting for you in the dining-room of the palace.” When I heard that, I 
said — “ I will return quickly,” and leaving the youth there, I went into the 
presence of my father out of fear. And when I came out, having taken a very 
little food, the first attendant came to me and said of her own accord : ‘‘ The 
friend of that hermit’s son came here, my friend, and standing at the door of 
the court said to me in a state of hurried excitement — ‘ Basmimat has sent 
me here now, bestowing on me the power of travelling in the air, which he 
inherits from his father, to see Manorathaprabha : he is reduced to a terrible 
state by love and cannot retain his breath a moment longer, without that 
mistress of his life.’ ” The moment I heard this, I left my father’s palace, and, 
accompanied by that friend of the hermit’s son, who showed me the way, 
and my attendant, I came here, and when I arrived here, I saw that that 
hermit’s son, separated from me, had resigned, at the rising of the moon, the 
nectar of his life. So I, grieved by separation from him, was blaming my 
vital frame, and longing to enter the fire with his body. But at that 
very moment a man, with a body like a mass of flame, descended from the 
sky, and flew up to heaven with bis body. 

Then I was desirous to hmi myself into the fire alone, but at that 
moment a voice issued from the air here ; Manorathaprabha, do not do this 
thing, for at the appointed time thou shalt be re-united to this thy hermit’s 
son.” On hearing this, I gave up the idea of suicide, and here I remain 
full of hope, waiting for him, engaged in the worship of Biva. And as for 
the friend of the hermit’s son, he has disappeared somewhere. 

When the Vidyadhara maiden had said this, Somaprabha said to her, 
“ Then, why do you remain alone, where is that female attendant of yours ? 
When the Vidyadhara maiden heard this, she answered : “ There is a king 
of the \ idjadharas, named Sinhavikrama, and he has a matchless daughter 
named Makarandika; she is a friend of mine, dear as my life, who sympa- 
thizes with my grief, and she to-day sent her attendant to learn tidings of me. 
So I sent back my own attendant to her, with her attendant ; it is for that 
reason that I am at present alone.” As she was saying this, she pointed 
out to Somaprabha her attendant descending from heaven. And she made 
the attendant, after she had told her news, strew a bed of leaves for Soma- 
prabha, and also give grass to his horse. 

Then, after passing the night, they rose up in the morning, and saw 
approaching a Vidyadhara, who had descended from heaven. And that 
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Viclyadliara, whose name was Devajaya, after sitting down, spoke thus to 
Manoratbaprabhd— ‘‘Manoratbaprabba, king Sinbavikrama informs you 
that your friend, his daughter Makarandika, out of love for you, refuses 
to marry until you have obtained a bridegroom. So be wishes you to go 
there and admonish her, that she may be ready to marry.” When the Vidya- 
dbara maiden heard this, she prepared to go, out of regard for her friend, and 
then Somaprabha said to her : — “ Yirtuous one, I have a curiosity to see the 
Tidyadhara world : so take me there, and let my horse remain here sup- 
plied with grass.” When she heard that, she consented, and taking her 
attendant with her, she flew through the air, with Somaprabha, who was 
carried in the arms of Devajaya. 

When she arrived there, Makarandika welcomed her, and seeing Soma- 
prabha, asked, Who is this ?” And when Manorathaprabha told bis story, 
the heart of Makarandika was immediately captivated by bim. He, for 
his part, thought in his mind, deeming he had come upon Good Fortune in 
bodily form — ‘‘ Who is the fortunate man destined to be her bridegroom ?” 

Then, in confidential conversation, Manorathaprabha put the following 
question to Makarandika ; “ Fair one, why do you not wish to be mar- 
ried ?” And she, when she heard this, answered : — “ How could I desire 
marriage until you have accepted a bridegroom, for you are dearer to me 
than life ?” When Makarandika said this in an affectionate manner, 
Manorathaprabha said — “ I have chosen a bridegroom, fair one ; I am 
w^aiting here in hopes of union with him.” When she said this, Maka- 
randika said — I will do as you direct.”* 

Then Manorathaprabha, seeing the real state of her feelings, said to 
her, “ My friend, Somaprabha has come here as your guest, after wandering 
through the world, so you must entertain him as a guest with becoming 
hospitality.’*' When Makai’andika heard this, she said : — ** I have already 
bestowed on him, by way of hospitality, every thing but myself, but let 
him accept me, if he is willing.” When she said this, Manorathaprabha 
told their love to her father, and arranged a marriage between them. Then 
Somaprabha recovered his spirits, and delighted said to her : — “ I must go 
now to your hermitage, for possibly my army, commanded by my minister, 
may come there tracking my course, and if they do not find me, they may 
return, suspecting something untoward. So I will depart, and after I have 
learned the tidings of the host, I will return, and certainly marry Maka- 
randikd on an auspicious day.” When Manorathaprabha heard that, she 
consented, and took him back to her own hermitage, making Devajaya 
carry him in his arms. 

♦ 1 Te^aS: tvadvdk^mn with the Sansk^t College MS. and ahitaimhi tachohat, in 
I4I with the same MS, 
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In the meanwhile his minister Priyankara came there with the army, 
tracking his footsteps* And while Somaprabha, in delight, was recounting 
his adventures to his minister, whom he met there, a messenger came 
from his father, with a written message that he was to return quickly* Then, 
by the advice of his minister, he went with his army back to his own city, 
in order not to disobey his father’s command, and as he started, he said to 
Manorathaprabh^ and Devajaya, ‘‘ I will return as soon as I have seen my 
father/’ 

Then Bevajaya went and informed Makarandika of that, and in 
consequence she became afflicted with the sorrow of separation. She took 
no pleasure in the garden, nor in singing, nor in the society of her ladies- 
in- waiting, nor did she listen to the amusing voices of the parrots ; she did 
not take food ; much less did she care about adorning herself. And 
though her parents earnestly admonished her, she did not recover her spirits. 
And she soon left her couch of lotus-fibres, and wandered about like an 
insane woman, causing distress to her parents. And when she would not 
listen to their words, though they tried to console her, her parents in their 
anger pronounced this cm*se on her, “ You shall fall for some time among 
the unfortunate race of the Nishadas, with this very body of yours, without 
the power of remembering your former birth.” When thus cursed by her 
parents, Makarandikd entered the house of a Nishada, and became that 
very moment a Nisbada maiden. And her father Sinhavikraina, the king 
of the Vidyadha.ras, repented, and through grief for her died, and so did his 
wife. Now that king of the Yidyadharas was in a former birth a ruhi 
who knew all the idstras, but now on account of some remnant of former 
sin be has become this parrot, and his wife also has been born as a wild sow, 
and this parrot, owing to the power of former austerities, remembers what 
it learned in a former life. 

So I laughed, considering the marvellous results of his works. But he 
shall be released, as soon as he has told this tale in the court of a king. 
And Somaprabha shall obtain the parrot’s daughter in his Vidyddhara birth, 
Makarandika, who has now become a Nisbada female. And Manoratba- 
prabha also shall obtain the hermit’s son Eatoimat, who has now become 
a king ; but Somaprabha, as soon as he had seen his father, returned to her 
hermitage, and remains there propitiating ffiva in order to recover his 
beloved.” 

When the hermit Pulastya haa said thus much, he ceased, and I 
remembered my birth, and was plunged in grief and joy. Then the hermit 
Marichi, who carried me out of pity to the hermitage, took me and reared 
me. And when my wings grew, I flew about hither and thither with the 
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fligbtiness natural to a bird,* displaying tbe miracle of my learning. And 
falling into the hands of a NishMa, I have in course of time reached your 
court. And now my evil works have spent their force, having been brought 
with me into the body of a bird. 

When the learned and eloquent parrot had finished this tale in the 
presence of the court, king Sumanas suddenly felt his soul filled with 
astonishment, and disturbed with love. In the meanwhile S'iva, being 
pleased, said to Somaprabha in a dream — Eise up, king, and go into the 
presence of king Sumanas, there thou wilt find thy beloved. For the 
maiden, named Makarandika, has become, by the curse of her father, a 
Nishada maiden, named Muktalata, and she has gone with her own father, 
who has become a parrot, to the court of tbe king. And when she sees 
thee, her curse will come to an end, and she will remember her existence 
as a VidyMhara maiden, and then a union will take place between you, the 
joy of which will be increased by your recognizing one another.” Having 
said this to that king, S'iva, who is merciful to all his worshippers, said 
to Manorathaprabha, who also was living in his hermitage, The hermit’s 
son Easmimat, whom thou didst accept as thy bridegroom, has been born 
again under the name of Sumanas, so go to him and obtain him, fair one ; 
he will at once remember his former birth, when he beholds thee.” So 
Somaprabha and the Vidyadhara maiden, being separately commanded 
in a dream by Siva, went immediately to the court of that Sumanas. 
And there Makarandika, on beholding Somaprabha, immediately remembered 
her former birth, and being released from her long curse, and recovering 
her heavenly body, she embraced him. And Somaprabha, having, by the 
favour of S^iva, obtained that daughter of the Vidyadhara prince, as if she 
were the incarnate fortune of heavenly enjoyment, embraced her, and 
considered himself to have attained his object. And king Sumanas, having 
beheld Manorathaprabhd, remembered his former birth, and entered his for- 
mer body, that fell from heaven, and became Easmimat the son of the 
chief of hermits. And once more united with his beloved, for whom he 
had long yearned, he entered his own hermitage, and king Somaprabha 
departed with his beloved to his own city. And the parrot too left the 
body of a bird, and went to the home earned by his asceticism. 

“ Thus you see that the appointed union of human beings certainly 
taises place in this world, though vast spaces intervene.” When Naravd- 
hanadatta heard this wonderful, romantic, and agreeable stoi*y from his own 
minister Gomukha, as he was longing for S'aktiya^as, he was much pleased. 

Cp. Aristophanes, Aves, pp. 169, 170. 

Mpetyvos 6ptfis htfriBiirfroSt 
iL^4icfMpT0Sf Mky ovSewoT^ny rftvrf fiiyfisvm 
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CHAPTEE LX. 


Then the chief minister Gomukha, having told the. story of the two 
Vidyadhara maidens, said to Naravahanadatta, " Some ordinary men even, 
being kindly disposed towards the three worlds, resist with firm resolution 
the disturbance of love and other passions. 

Story of S^itravarman who spared his For the king Kuladhara once 

guilty wife. Iiad a servant of distinguished valour, 

a young man of good family, named S^dravarman. And one day, as he was 
returning from war, he entered his house suddenly, and found his wife alone 
with his friend. And when he saw it, he restrained his wrath, and in his 
self-control reflected, “ What is the use of slaying this animal who has be- 
trayed his friend ? Or of punishing this wicked woman ? Why too should 
I saddle my soul with a load of guilt After he had thus reflected, he 
left them both unharmed and said to them, “ I will kill whichever of you 
two I see again. You must neither of you come in my sight again. When 
he said this and let them depart, they went away to some distant place, 
but S'tiravannan married another wife, and lived there in comfort. 

Thus, prince, a man who conquers wrath will not be subject to grief j 
and a man, who displays prudence, is never harmed. Even in the case of 
animals prudence produces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this 
story about the lion, and the bull, and other animals.*’ 

Story of the 0» abandoned in the There was in a certain city a nch 

Torest* merchant’s son. Once on a time, as 

he was going to the city of Mathura to trade, a draught-bull belonging 
to him, named Sanjivaka, as it was dragging the yoke vigorously, broke it, 
and so slipped in the path, which had become muddy by a mountain torrent 
flowing into it, and fell and bruised its limbs. The merchant’s son, seeing 
that the bull was unable to move on account of its bruises, and not suc- 
ceeding in his attempts to raise it up from the ground, at last in despair 
went oflE and left it there. And, as fate would have it, the bull slowly 
revived, and rose up, and by eating tender grass recovered its former con- 
dition. And it went to the bank of the Yamuna, and by eating green grass 
and wandering about at will, it became fat and strong. And it roamed 
about there, with full hump, wantoning, like the bull of S' iva, teaiing up ant- 
hills with its horns, and bellowing frequently. 

* This is also found in the Panchatantra and the Hitopadela. See Benfey’sFan- 
ohatantra, Yol. I, (Einleitung), p. 100/ In fact the present chapter corresponds to 
the 2nd hook of the Hitopadela, The separation of fnends,” Johnson’s Translation, 
p. 40, and to the 1st hook of the Panchatantra. In si. 15, 1 read, with Dr. Kern, s^aehpdn. 
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Now at that time there lived in a neighbouring wood a lion named 
Pingalaka, who had subdued the forest by his might ; and that king of 
beasts bad two jackals for ministers ; the name of the one was Damanaka, 
and the name of the other was Karataka. That lion, going one day to 
the bank of the Yamuna to drink water, heard close to him the roar of 
that bull Sanjivaka. And when the lion heard the roar of that bull, never 
heard before, resounding through the air, he thought, ^‘What animal 
makes this sound P Surely some great creature dwells here, so I will depart, 
for if it saw me, it might slay me, or expel me from the forest.” There- 
upon the lion quickly returned to the forest without drinking water, and 
continued in a state of fear, hiding his feelings from his followers. 

Then the wise jackal* Damanaka, the minister of that king, said 
secretly to Karataka the second minister, Our master went to drink 
water ; so how comes it that he has so quickly returned without drinking p 
We must ask him the reason.” Then Karataka said — What business is 
this of ours ? Have you not heard the story of the ape that drew out the 
wedge ?” 

of the monXeij that pulled out ^ certain town, a merchant 

thewedge.^ had begun to build a temple to a 

divinity, and had accumulated much timber. The workmen there, after 
sawing through the upper half of a plank, placed a wedge in it, and leaving 
it thus suspended, went home. In the meanwhile a monkey came there and 
bounded up out of mischief, and sat on the plank, the parts of which were 
separated by the wedge. And he sat in the gap between the two parts^ 
as if in the mouth of death, and in purposeless mischief pulled out the 
wedge. Then he fell with the plauk, the wedge of which had been p)ulled 
out, and was killed, having his limbs crushed by the flying together of the 
separated parts. 


♦ Weber supposes that the Indians borrowed all the fables representing the jackal 
as a wise animal, as he is not particularly cunning. He thinks that they took the 
Western stories about the fox, and substituted for that animal the jackal. Benfey 
argues that this does not prove that these fables are not of Indian origin, German 
stories represent the lion as king of beasts, though it is not a German animal. (Benfey^s 
Panchatantra, vol.1, pp. 102, 103), See also Be Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, p.' 122. 

t This story is found in the Hitopadesa, the Panchatantra, the Kalilah and Dim- 
nah, Anvar-i-Suhaili, Livre des Lumilres, p. 61, Cabinet des F^es, XVII. 152, 
and other collections (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 105.) For the version of the 
Panchatantra, see Benfey, Vol. II, p. 9, for that of the Hitopadela, Johnson’s Transla- 
tion, p. 44. For that of the Kalila and Dimna Benfey irefers us to KnatchbuU’s 
translation, p. 88, for that of the Anvar-i-Suhaili to Eastwick’s translation, p. 86. 
Benfey considers a fable of JEsop, in which an ape tries to fish and is nearly drown- 
ed, an imitation of this. It reminds one of the trick which the fox played the bear in 
Beineke Fuchs, (Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol, I, p. 148.) 
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Thus a person is ruined by meddling with what is not his own business. 
So what is the use of our penetrating the mind of the king of beasts 
When the grave Damanaka heard Karataka say this, he answered — “Certainly 
wise ministers must penetrate and observe the peculiarities of their master’s 
character. For who would confine his attention to filling his belly?” 
When Damanaka said this, the good Karataka said — ^“Prying for one’s 
own gratification is not the duty of a servant.” Damanaka, being thus ad- 
dressed, replied — “ Do not speak thus, every one desires a recompense suited 
to his character ; the dog is satisfied with a bone only, the lion attacks an 
elephant.” 

When Karataka heard this, he said, “And supposing under these 
circumstances the master is angry, instead of being pleased, where is your 
special advantage P Lords, like mountains, are exceedingly rough, firm, 
uneven, difficult of access, and surrounded with noxious creatures.” Then 
Damanaka said, “ This is true, but he who is wise, gradually g:ets influence 
over his master by penetrating his character.” 

Then Karataka said — Well, do so,” and Damanaka went into the 
presence of his master the lion. The lion received him kindly : so he 
bowed, and sat down, and immediately said to him ; “ King, I ain a 
hereditary useful servant of yours. One useful is to be sought after, 
though a stranger, but a mischievous one is to be abandoned ,* a cat, being 
useful, is bought with money, brought from a distance, and cherished ; 
but a mouse, being harmful, is carefully destroyed, though it has been 
nourished up in one’s house. And a king, who desires prosperity, must 
listen to servants who wish him well, and they must give their lord at the 
right time useful counsel, even without being asked. So, king, if you 
feel confidence in me, if you are not angry, and if you do not wish to 
conceal your feelings from me, and if you are not disturbed in mind by 
my boldness, I would ask you a ceitain question.” When Damanaka said 
this, the lion Pingalaka answered; “You are trustworthy, you are 
attached to me, so speak without fear.” 

When Pingalaka said this, Damanaka said: “King, being thirsty, 
you went to drink water ; so why did you return without drinking, like 
one despondent ?” When the lion heard this speech of his, he reflected — 
“ I have been discovered oy him, so why should I try to hide the truth 
from this devoted servant ?” Having thus reflected, he said to him, 
“ Listen, I must not hide anything from you. When I went to drink 
water, I heard here a noise which I never heard before, and I think, it is 
the terrible roar of some animal superior to myself in strength. For, as a 
general rule, the might of creatures is proportionate to the sound they 
utter, and it is well known that the infinitely various animal creation has been 
made by God in regular gradations And now that he has entered here, I 
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cannot call my ^ody nor my wood my own*; so I must depart hence to some 
other forest.” When the lion said this, Damanaka answered him ; ‘‘ Being 
valiant, O king, why do you wish to leave the wood for so slight a reason ? 
Water breaks a bridge, secret whispering friendship, counsel is ruined by 
garrulity, cowards only are routed by a mere noise. There are many noises, 
such as those of machines, which are terrible till one knows the real cause. 
So your Highness must not fear this. Hear by way of illustration the story 
of the jackal and the drum. 

Long ago there lived a jackal 
story of the Jackal and m Drum.* in a certain forest distrioii. ' He 

was roaming about in search of food, and came upon a plot of ground 
where a battle bad taken place, and hearing from a certain (^[uarter 
a booming sound, he looked in that direction. There he saw a drum 
lying on the ground, a thing with which he was not familiar. He 
thought, ‘‘What kind of animal is this, that makes such a sound ?” Then he 
saw that it was motionless, and coming up and looking at it, he came to 
the conclusion that it was not an animal. And he perceived that the noise 
was produced by the parchment being struck by the shaft of an arrow, 
which was moved by the wind So the jackal laid aside his fear, and 
he tore open the drum, and went inside, to see if he could get anything to 
eat in it, but lo ! it was nothing but wood and parchment. 

So, king, why do creatures like you fear a mere sound? If you 
approve, I will go there to investigate the matter.” When Damanaka said 
this, the lion answered, “ Go there, by all means, if you dare so Damanaka 
went to the bank of the Yamuna. While he was roaming slowly about 
there, guided by the sound, he discovered that bull eating grass. So he 
went near him, and made acquaintance with him, and came back, and told 
the lion the real state of the ease. The lion Pingalaka was delighted and said, 
If you have really seen that great ox, and made friends with him, bring 
him here by some artifice, that I may see what he is like.” So he sent 
Damanaka back to that bull. Damanaka went to the bull and said — 
Come ! our master, the king of beasts is pleased to summon you,” but 
the bull would not consent to come, for he was afraid. Then the jackal 

* Op. Paachatantra, VoL II, p. 21. In the Ist volume Benfey teUs us that in the 
old Greek version of the fables of Bidpai, the fox, who represents the jackal, loses through 
fear his appetite for other food, and for a hen in the Anvfo-i-Suhahi, 99. The fable is 
also found in Livre des Lumieres, p. 72, Cabinet des F4es, p. XVli, 183, and other 
collections. The Arabic version and those derived from it leave out the point of the drum 
being found on a battle-field (Benfej’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 132), 

Cp. also Campbell’s West Highland Tales, p. 268, “ A fox being hungry one day 
found a bagpipe, and proceeded to eat the bag, which is generally made of hide. There 
was siaU a remnant of breath in the bag, and when the fox bit it, the drone gave a 
groan, whoa the fQ:4 surprised bat not frightened, said—* Here is meat and music.’ ” 
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again returned to the forest, and induced his master the lion to grant the bull 
assurance of protection. And he went and encouraged Sanjivaka with 
this promise of protection, and so brought him into the presence of the 
lion. And when the lion saw him come and bow before him, he treated 
him with politeness, and said — ** Remain here now about my person, and 
entertain nc fear.** And the bull consented, and gradually gained such an 
influence over the lion, that he turned his back on his other dependents, 
and was entirely governed by the bulL . 

Then Bamanaka, being annoyed, said to Karataka in secret : ‘‘ See ! 
our master has been taken possession of by Sanjivaka, and does not trouble 
his bead about us. He eats his flesh alone, and never gives us a share. 
And the fool is now taught his duty by this bull,* It was I that caused 
all this mischief by bringing this buU. So I will now take steps to have 
him killed, and to reclaim our master from his unbecoming infatuation.’* 
When Karataka heard this from Bamanaka, he said — Friend, even you 
will not be able to do this now ’* Then Bamanaka said — “ I shall certainly 
be able to accomplish it by prudence. What can he not do whose prudence 
does not fail in calamity ? As a proof, hear the story of the ma^araf 
that killed the crane.’* 


Siory of the crane and the Makara.X 


Of old time there dwelt a crane 
in a certain tank rich in fish ; and 
the fish in terror used to flee out of his sight. Then the crane, not beiug able 
to catch the fish, told them a lying tale : There has come here a man with 
a net who kills fish. He will soon catch you with a net and kill you. So 


♦ I follow the reading of the Sanskyit College MS. wddhabuddilj, prahhur nya/ycm 
uJsshndnenddya iihshyate. This satisfies the metre, which Brockhaus’s reading does not. 

t This word generally means crocodile. But in the Sitopade^ the creature that 
kills the crane is a crab. 

t This fable is the 7th in Benfey’s translation of the Panchatantra, Vol. II, p. 58. 
It is found in the 4th book of the Hitopadela, Johnson’s translation, p. 103. It is also 
found in the Arabic version (W olff, I, 41, Knatchbull, 114), Symeon Seth (Athenian 
edition, p. 16,) John of Capua, c. 4, b., German translation (Ulm., p. 1483. D., V, b.,) 
Spanish translation, XIII, 6. Firenzuola, 39, Doni, 69, Ajivdr-i-Suhaili, 117, 
Livre des Lumieres, 92, Cabinet des Pees, XVII, 221, Thousand and one Xights 
(Weil, III, 915.) Cp, Lafontaine, X, 4. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 175). Benfey shews 
that it may be Buddhistic in origin, quoting a story from Upham’s Sacred and Histo-» 
rioal Books of Ceylon, III, 292. He also shews that it may have come into Buddhist 
books from the Greek, as Alcaeus appears to have been acquainted with a similar Greek 
mu, (.Ssopus, Puna 231, Oor., 70). See also Weber’s Indische Studien, III, 343. 
I may as well mention that in the notes taken from Benfey’s Panchatantra I suh- 
^stitute Johnson’s translation of the Hitopadela for Max Mueller’s. The story is found 
in Bhys Davids* translation of the Jatakas, (pp. 317—821,) which has just been pub- 
lished. 
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act on my advice, if you repose any confidence in me. There is in a 
lonely place a translucent lake, it is unknown to the fishermen of these 
parts ; I will take you there one by one, and drop you into it, that you may 
live there.” When those foolish fish heard that, they said in their fear— 
“ Do so, we all repose confidence in you.” Then the treacherous crane 
took the fish away one by one, and, putting them down on a rock, devoured 
in this way many of them. 

Then a certain imleara dwelling in that lake, seeing him carrying o£E 
fish, said : — Whither are you taking the fish ?” Then that crane said 
to him exactly what he had said to the fish. The mahara^ being terrified, 
said — Take me there too.” The crane’s intellect was blinded with the 
smell of his flesh, so he took him up, and soaring aloft carried him towards 
the slab of rock. But when the mahara got near the rock, he saw the 
fragments of the bones of the fish that the crane had eaten, and he 
perceived that the crane was in the habit of devouring those who reposed 
confidence in him. So no sooner was the sagacious mahara put down on 
the rock, than with complete presence of mind he cut off the head of the 
crane. And he returned and told the occurrence, exactly as it happened, 
to the other fish, and they were delighted, and hailed him as their deliverer 
from death. 

Prudence indeed is power, so what has a man, devoid of prudence, 
to do with power ? Hear this other story of the lion and the hare.” 

There was in a certain forest a 

' lion, who was invincible, and sole cbain- 

pion of it, and whatever creature be saw in it, he killed. Then all the 
animals, deer and all, met and deliberated together, and they made the follow- 
ing petition to that king of beasts — “ Why by killing us all at once do you 
ruin your own interests ? We will send you one animal every day for 
your dinner.” When the lion heard this, he consented to their proposal, and 
as he was in the habit of eating one animal every day, it happened that it 
was one day the lot of a hare to present himself to be eaten. The hare was 
sent off by the united animals, but on the way the wise creature reflected — 


♦ Here he is called a jhasha which means large fish.” 

t Cp. Hitopadela, Johnson’s translation, Fable, IX, p. 61, Arabic, (Wolff., 
46, Khatchbull, 117,) Symeon Seth, 18, John of Capua c., 6, b., C-erman 
translation (Ulm edition) 1483, E., II, a., Spanish, XIII, 6, Firenznola, 43, Doni, 62, 
Anvar-i-Suhaili, 124, livre des Lumi^es, 99, Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 236, Baldo 
4th Fable, Livre des MerveiUes (in EdeMatand du Meril, Poesies In^dites 234), also 
Sukasaptati, 31. Benfey considers it to be Buddhistic in origin, referring to Memou’ea 
sur les contr^es occidentales traduits du Sanscrit par Hiouen Thsang et du Chinois 
par Stan. Julien I, 361, Koppen Eoligion des Buddha, p. 94, Note I, (Benfey^s 
Panohatantra, Tol. I, p. 179 and ff,) 
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** He is truly brave who does not become bewildered even in the time of 
calamity, so, now that Death stares m^e in the face, I will devise an 
expedient.” Thus reflecting, the hare presented himself before the lion 
late. And when he arrived after his time, the lion said to him : Hola ! 
how is this that you have neglected to arrive at my dinner hour, or what 
worse penalty than death can I inflict on you, scoundrel When the 
lion said this, the hare bowed before him, and said : “It is not my fault, 
your Highness, I have not been my own master to-day, for another lion 
detained me on the road, and only let me go after a long interval.*' When 
the lion heard that, he lashed his tail, and his eyes became red with anger, 
and he said : “ Who is that second lion ? Shew him me,** The hare said : 
“ Let your Majesty come and see him.** The lion consented and followed 
him. Thereupon the hare took him away to a distant well. “ Here he lives, 
behold him,’* said the hare, and when thus addressed by the hare, the lion 
looked into the well, roaring all the while with anger. And seeing his own 
reflexion in the clear water, and hearing the echo of his own roar, thinking 
that there was a rival lion there roaring louder than himself,* he threw 
himself in a rage into the well, in order to kill him, and there the fool was 
drowned. And the hare, having himself escaped death by his wisdom, and 
having delivered all the animals from it, went and delighted them by 
Selling his adventurer 

“ So you see that wisdom is the supreme power, not strength, since by 
virtue of it even a hare killed a lion. So I will effect my object by 
wisdom.*’ When Damanaka said this, Kamjaka remained silent. 

Then Damanaka went and remained in the presence of the king 
Pingalaka, in a state of assumed depression. And when Pingalaka asked 
him the reason, he said to him in a confidential aside “ I will tell you, 
king, for if one knows anything, one ought not to conceal it. And one 
should speak too without being commanded to do so, if one desires the 
welfare of one’s master. So hear this representation of mine, and do not 
suspect me. This bnll Sanjivaka intends to kiU you and gain possession 
of the kingdom, for in his position of minister he has come to the con- 
clusion that you are timid ; and longing to slay you, he is brandishing his 
two horns, his natural weapons, and he talks over the animals in the forest, 
encouraging them with speeches of this kind — We will kill by some 
artifice this flesh-eating king of beasts, and then you can live in security 
under me, who am an eater of herbs only.’ So think about this bull ; as 
long as he is alive, there is no security for you.” When Damanaka said 
this, Pingalaka answered, “What can that miserable herb- eating bull do 

* Dr. Kem conjectures abhigarjinam but the Sanskrit College MS. reads matvd 
tatrdtigmgitam iti sinham^ thinking that he was outroared there, however, the word 
sinham must be changed if this reading is to be adopted. 
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against me ? But how can I kill a creature that has sought my protection, 
and to whom I have promised immunity from injury/' When Damanaka 
heard this, he said— “ Do not speak so. When a king makes another equal 
to himself, Fortune does not proceed as favourably as before.* The fickle 
goddess, if she places her feet at the same time upon two exalted persons, 
cannot keep her footing long, she will certainly abandon one of the two. 
And a king, who hates a good servant and honours a bad servant, is to be 
avoided by the wise, as a wicked patient by physicians. Where there is a 
speaker aiid a hearer of that advice, which in the beginning is disagreeable, 
but in the end is useful, there Fortune sets her foot. He, who does not 
hear the advice of the good, but listens to the advice of the bad, in a short 
time falls into calamity, and is afflicted. So what is the meaning of this 
love of yours for the bull, O king ? And what does it matter that you gave 
him protection, or that he came as a suppliant, if he plots against your 
life ? Moreover, if this bull remains always about your person, you will 
have worms produced in you by his excretions. And they will enter your 
body, which is covered with the scars of wounds from the tusks of infuriated 
elephants. Why should he not have chosen to kill you by craft P If a 
wicked person is wise enough not to do an injuryf himself, it will happen 
by association with him, hear a story in proof of it/' 

story of the Zo^toe and the Flm.t , 

there long lived undiscovered a louse, 

that had crept in from somewhere or other, by name Mandavisarpi^. And 
suddenly a flea, named Tittibha, entered that bed, wafted there by the wind 
from some place or other. And when Mandavisarpi^i saw him, she said, 
« Why have you invaded my home P go elsewhere/*^ Tittibha answered, 
“I wish to drink the blood of a king, a luxury which I have never 
tasted before, so permit me to dwell here.” Then, to please him, the 
louse said to him, “ If this is the case, remain. But you must not 
bite the king, my friend, at unseasonable times, you must bite him gently 
when he is asleep.” When Tittibha heard that, he consented and 
remained. But at night he bit the king hard when he was in bed, and 
then the king rose up, exclaiming, 1 am bitten,” then the wicked flea 
fled quickly, and the king's servants made a search in the bed, and finding 
the louse there, killed it. 


• I prefi^ the reading of the San^nt College MS., and would render, Whom 
can the long make lus equal ? Fortune does not proceed in that way.'* 
t I read ^sham for with file Sanskrit College MS. 

t Op. the ninth in Benfey*s translation, Vol II, p. 71. Op. also Kalilah and 
Pinmah, (Wolffl I, Knatchbull, 126), Symeon Seth, p. 22, John of Capua d, 
1, b, German traialation (Blm, 1483) V., a, Spanish tran^fion XVI a, Firen-» 

sfuola,, 49, Poni, 75, (Benfey, Vol, I, p. 223). 
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So Mandavisarpigi petished by associating with Tittibha. Accordingly 
your association with Sanjivaka will not be for your advantage ; if you do not 
believe in what I say, you will soon yourself see him approach, brandishing 
his head, confiding in his horns, which are sharp as lances.” 

By these words the feelings of Pingalaka were changed towards the 
bull, and so Damanaka induced him to form in his heart the determination 
that the bull must be killed. And Damanaka, having ascertained the state 
of the lion's feelings, immediately went off of his own accord to Sanjivaka, 
and sat in his presence with a despondent air. The bull said to him, “ Friend, 
why are you in this state ? Are you in good health ?” The jackal answered, 
“ What can be healthy with a servant ? Who is permanently dear to a 
king ? What petitioner is not despised ? Who is not subject to time 
When the jackal said this, the bull again said to him — Why do you 
seem so despondent to-day, my friend, tell me ?” Then Damanaka said— 
Listen, I speak out of friendship. The lion Pingalaka has to-day become 
hostile to you. So unstable is his affection that, without regard for his 
friendship, he wishes to kill you and eat you, and I see that his evilly- 
disposed courtiers have instigated him to do it.” The simple-minded bull, 
supposing, on account of the confidence he had previously reposed in the 
jackal, that this speech was true, and feeling despondent, said ‘to him ; “ Alas 
a mean master, with mean retainers, though he be won over by faithful 
service, becomes estranged ; in proof of it hear this story.” 

Story of the Zion^ the Fmtherj the Crow There lived once in a certain 

and the JaehaL* forest a lion, named Madotkata, and 

he had three followers, a panther, a crow, and a jackal. That lion once 
saw a camel, that had escaped from a caravan, entering his wood, a 
creature he was not familiar with befoi*e, of ridiculous appearance. That 
king of beasts said in astonishment, What is this creature ?” And 
the crow, who knew when it behoved him to speak, said, “ It is a camel.” 
Then the lion, out of curiosity, had the camel summoned, and giving 
him a promise of protection, he made him his courtier, aud placed him about 
his person. 

One day the lion was wounded in a fight with an elephant, and being 
out of health, made many fasts, though surrounded by those attendants 
who were iu good health. Then the Hon. being exhausted, roamed about 

♦ Op. Johnson’s translation of the Hitopadcsa, Fable XI, p. IIC. Benfey com- 
pares Kalilah and Dimnah (Wolff. 1, 78, Knatchbnll 138), John of Capua, d., 3, 
Symeon Seth, p* 25, German translation (XJlm 1483) F. 1, 8, Spanisli translation, 
XVn, 6 and Firenzuola, 67, Boni 54, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 153, Livxe des 
Lumibres, 118, Cabinet des F5es, XVII, 294, (Benfey's Panehatantra, Vol. I, p. 230,) 
also Sagas horn the Far Fast, Tale XIX. in si. 145, I read vairahtyuni ; see 
Bdhtilo^ and Both s. v. vairatya. 
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in search of food, but not finding any, secretly asked all his courtiers, 
except the camel, what was to be done. They said to him : — Your 
Highness, we must give advice which is seasonable in our present 
calamity. What friendship can you have with a camel, and why do you 
not eat him ? He is a grass-eating animal, and therefore meant to be 
devoured by us flesh-eaters. And why should not one be sacrificed to 
supply food to many ? If your Highness should object, on the ground 
that you cannot slay one to whom you have granted protection, we 
will contrive a plot by which we shall induce the camel himself to offer 
you his own body.” When they had said this, the crow, by the permission 
of the lion, after arranging the plot, went and said to that camel : This 
master of ours is overpowered with hunger, and says nothing to us, so 
we intend to make him well-disposed to us h'^ offering him our bodies, and 
you had better do the same, in order that he may be well-disposed towards 
you.” When the crow said this to the camel, the simple-minded camel 
agreed to it, and came to the lion with the crow. Then the crow said, 
** King, eat me, for I am my own master.” Then the lion said, “ What 
is the use of eating such a small creature as you ?” Thereupon the jackal 
said — “ Eat me,” and the lion rejected him in the same way. Then the 
panther said “ Eat me,” and yet the lion would not eat him ; and at last 
the camel said ‘‘ Eat me.” So the lion, and the crow, and his fellows 
entrapped him by these deceitful offers, and taking him at his word, killed 
him, divided him into portions, and ate him, 

‘‘ In the same way some treacherous person has instigated Pingalaka 
against me without cause. So now destiny must decide. For it is better 
to be the servant of a vulture-king with swans fo^ courtiers, than to serve 
a swan as king, if his courtiers be vultures, much less a king of a worse 
character, with such courtiers.* ‘‘ When the dishonest Hamanaka heard 
Sanjivaka say that, he replied, " Everything is accomplished by resolution, 
listen — I will tell you a tale to prove this.” 

Stort, <./ mpair of TitHhhao. T^ere lived a certain cock fitm^ 

on the shore of the sea with his 
ben. And the ben, being about to lay eggs, said to the cock : ** Come, 
let us go away from this place, for if I lay eggs here, the sea may carry them 
off with its waves.” When the cock-bird heard this speech of the hen’s, 
be said to her — The sea cannot contend with me.” On hearing that, 
the hen said— “ Do not talk so ; what comparison is there between you 

* Benfey (Fanchatanitra, Yol. I, p. 231) quotes the following passage from John 

of Capua’s version, Dicitur autem, melior omnium regum est qui aquilse simiiatur in 
cujus cirouitu simi eadavera, pojor vero omnium est qui simiiatur cadaveri in ciijiis 
circnitu suiit aquilae.” It is waufing in De Sacy’s edition of the Arabic version, and 
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and the sea? People must follow good advice, otherwise they will be 
ruined,’’ 

StoTi, of tho Torfoiso and the tm For there was in & certain lake 

Su'ans * a tortoise, named Kambugiiva, and 

he had two swans for friends, Vikafa and Sankata. Once on a time the 
lake was dried up by drought, and they wanted to go to another Like ; so 
the tortoise said to them, ‘‘Take me also to the lake you are desirous of 
going to.” JVhen the two swans heard this, they said to their friend the 
tortoise — “ The lake to which we wish to go is a tremendous distance off ; 
but, if you wish to go there too, you must do what we tell you. You 
must take in your teeth a stick held by us, and while travelling through 
the air, you must remain perfectly silent, otherwise you will fall and be 
killed.” The tortoise agreed, and took the stick in his teeth, and the two 
swans fiew up into the air, holding the two ends of it. And gradually the 
two swans, carrying the tortoise, drew near that lake, and were seen by 
some men living in a town below ; and the thoughtless tortoise heard them 
making a chattering, while they were discussing with one another, what 
the strange thing could be that the swans were carrying. So the tortoise 
asked the swans what the chattering below was about, and in so doing let 
go the stick from its mouth, and falling down to the earth, was there 
killed by the men. 

“ Thus you see that a person who lets go common sense will be ruined, 
like the tortoise that let go the stick,” When the hen-bird said this, the 
cock-bird answered her, “ This is true, my dear, but hear this story also.” 


Stor^ of the three Fish, 


Of old time there weie three fish 
in a lake near a river, one was called 


Anagatavidhitri, a second Pratyutpannamati and the third Yadbhavishya,t 


in the old Greek translation. This looks as if the Hebrew version, from which John of 
Capua translates, was the best representation of the original Indian work 

♦ This corresponds to the 2nd Fable in the IVth book of the Hitopadega, Johnson’s 
translation, page 99. Benfey considers that the fable of iEsop, which we find in 
Babrius, 115, is the oldest form of it. He supposes that it owes its present Colouring 
to the Buddhists. It appears in the Arabic version (Wolff. I, 91, KnatohbuU, 146), 
Symeon Seth, p, 28, John of Capua d., 6, b., German translation (XJlm , 1483) 
F., VIII, 6, Spanish translation, XIX a, Firenzuola, 65, Honi 93, Anvar-i-Suhaili,' 
159, livre des Lumieres, 124, Cabinet des Fees, XYII, 309 (Benfey’s Panchatantra, 
Vol. I, pp. 239, 240). See also Weber, Indische Studien, III, 339. This story is 
found in the Avadanas translated from the Chinese by Stanislas Julien Ho, XIV, Vol. 
I pp 71—73, (Liebrecht zur Volkskunde, p. Ill) It is the 3id in La Fontaine’s 
tenth book. The original source is probably the Kachohhapa Jataka; see Bhys 
Davids’ Introduction to ids Buddhist Birth stories, p. viii. 

t i e,f the provider for the future, the fish that possessed presence of mind, and 
the fatalist, who believed in ktsmat. This story is found in the Hitopadesa, Book IV, 
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and thej were companions. One day they heard some fishermen, who 
passed that way, saying to one another, Surely there must be fish in this 
lake. Thereupon the prudent Anagatavidhatfi, fearing to be killed by 
the fishermen, entered the current of the river and went to another place. 
But Pratyutpannamati remained where he was, without fear, saying to 
himself, “ I will take the expedient course if any danger should arise.’’ 
And Yadbhavishya remained there, saying to himself, “ What must be, 
must be.” Then those fishermen came and threw a net into that lake. 
But the cunning Pratyutpannamati, the moment he felt himself hauled up 
in the net, made himself rigid, and remained as if he were dead. The fisher- 
men, who were killing the fish, did not kill him, thinking that he had died 
of himself, so he jumped into the current of the river, and went off some- 
where else, as fast as he could. But Yadbhavishya, like a foolish fish, 
hounded and wriggled in the net, so the fishermen laid hold of him and 
killed him. 

So I too will adopt an expedient when the time arrives ; I will not 
go away through fear of the sea,” Having said this to his wife, the tittihha 
remained where he was, in his nest ; and there the sea heard his boastful 
speech. Now, after some days, the hen-bird laid eggs, and the sea carried 
off the eggs with his waves, out of curiosity, saying to himself ^ “I 
should like to know what this tiftibTia will do to me.” And the hen-bird, 
weeping, said to her husband; “The very calamity which I prophesied 
to you, has come upon us.” Then that resolute tiftihlia said to his wife, 
“ See, what I will do to that wicked sea !” So he called together all the 
birds, and mentioned the insult he had received, and went with them and 
called on the lord G-aruda for protection. And the birds said to him : 
“ Though thou art our protector, we have been insulted by the sea as if 
we were unprotected, in that it has carried away some of our eggs.” Then 
Garu^a was angry, and appealed to Vishnu, who dried up the sea with the 
weapon of fire, and made it restore the eggs.* 


fable 11, Johnson’s translation. Benfey has discovered it in the Mahabh^ata, XII, 
(III, 638) V. 4880, and/. He compares Wolff., I, 64, Knatchbull, 121, Symeon 
Seth, p. 20, John of Capua, c., 6, Uu, German translation (Him., 1483), E. Ill, a., 
Spanish, XV, b, Firenzuola, 47, Boni, 73, Anv4r-i-Siihaili, 130, Livre des 
LumiSres, 105, Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 250. (Benfey, Vol. I, pp, 241 and 242) 

* For the story of the pair of Utiibka birds, cp Hitopadeia, Book II, fable X, 
Johnson’s translafion, p. 65. Benfey compares Wolff, I, 84, Knatchbull 145, 
Symeon Seth, 28, John of Capua d., 5, a., German translation (Him 1483) F., VII, 
a., Spanish XIX, a., Firenznola, 63, Boni, 92, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 158, Livre des 
LumiSres, 123, Cabinet des F6es, XVII, 307, (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 236) 
Benfey adduces evidence in fevour of its Buddhistic origin. 
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yoti must be wise in calamity and not let go resolution. But now 
a battle with Pingalaka is at hand for you. When he shall erect his tail, 
and arise with his four feet together, then you may know that he is about 
to strike you. And you must have your head ready tossed up, and must 
gore him in the stomach, and lay your enemy low, with all his entrails 
torn out.’’ 

After Bamanaka had said this to the bull Sanjivaka, he went to 
Karataka, and told him that he had succeeded in setting the two at 
variance, 

Then Sanjivaka slowly approached Pingalaka, being desirous of finding 
out the mind of that king of beasts by his face and gestures. And he 
saw that the lion was prepared to fight, being evenly balanced on all four 
legs, and having erected his tail, and the lion saw that the bull had tossed 
up his head in fear. Then the lion sprang on the bull and struck him 
with his claws, the bull replied with his horns, and so their fight went 
on. And the virtuous Karataka, seeing it, said to Bamanaka — Why have 
you brought calamity on our master to gain your own ends ? Wealth 
obtained by oppression of subjects, friendship obtained by deceit, and a 
lady-love gained by violence, will not remain long. But enough ; whoever 
says much to a person who despises good advice, incurs thereby misfortune, 
as Stichimukha from the ape.” 

Story of tho Monkeys^ th$ ^rejiy^ and Once on a time, there were some 
the Bird, monkeys wandering in a troop in a 

. wood. In the cold weather they saw a firefly and thought it was real fire. 
So they placed grass and leaves upon it, and tried to warm themselves 
at it, and one of them fanned the firefly with his breath. A bird named 
Stichimukha, when he saw it, said to him, " This is nob fire, this is a firefly, 
do not fatigue yourself.” Though the monkey heard, he did not desist, and 
thereupon the bird came down from the tree, and earnestly dissuaded him, 
at which the ape was annoyed, and throwing a stone at Stichimukha, 
crushed him. 

So one ought not to admonish him, who will not act on good advice. 
Why then should I speak ? you well know that you brought about this 
quarrel with a mischievous object, and that which is done with evil in- 
tentions cannot turn out well.” 

♦ The following story is the 17th in the 1st Book of the Panohatantra, Benfey's 
translation. He compares the Arabic version (Wolff, I, 91, Knatchbull, 150,) Symeon 
Seth, 81, John of Capua e., 1,, Cerman translation (Ulm 1483) G., IV., Spanish 
translation, XX, a., Firenzuola, 70, Boni, 98, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 170 ; Cabinet des 
F^es, XVII, 329. Symeon Beth has for the firefly \i6ov crrlKfioPTot : the Turkish 
version in the Cabinet des F4es “XTn morceau de crystal qni brillait.” fBenfAy’s 
Pancha^ntra, Vol. I, pp. 269, 270). 
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Siery ef Dhamahism and JhtsMa- instance, there were long 

huddhi* ago in a certain village two brothers, 

the sons of a merchant, Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi by name. 
They left their father’s house and went to another country to get wealth, 
and with great difficulty acquired two thousand gold dinars. And with 
them they returned to their own city. And they buried those dinars at 
the foot of a tree, with the exception of one hundred, which they divided 
between them in equal parts, and so they lived in their father’s house. 

But one day Pushtabuddhi went by himself and dug up of his own 
accord those dinars^ which were buried at the foot of the tree, for he 
was vicious and extravagant.t And after one month only had passed, 
he said to Pharmabuddhi ; ‘‘Come, my elder brother, let us divide 
those dinars \ I have expenses.” When Pharmabuddhi heard that, 
he consented, and went and dug with him, where he had deposited 
the dinars. And when they did not find any dinars in the place where 
they had buried them, the treacherous Pushtabuddhi said to Pharma- 
buddhi : You have taken away the dinars^ so give me my half.” But 
Pharmabuddhi answered : “ I have not taken them, you must have taken 
them.” So a quarrel arose, and Pushtabuddhi hit Pharmabuddhi on the 
head with a stone, and dragged him into the king’s court. There they 
both stated their case, and as the king’s officers could not decide it, they 
were proceeding to detain them both for the trial by ordeal. Then Pusb^a- 
buddhi said to the king’s officers ; “ The tree, at the foot of which these 
dinars were placed, will depose, as a witness, that they were taken away 
by this Pharmabuddhi. And they were exceedingly astonished, but said, 
Well, we will ask it to-morrow.” Then they let both Pharmabuddhi and 
Pushtabuddhi go, after they had given hail, and they went separately to 
their house. 

But Pushtabuddhi told the whole matter to his father, and secretly 
giving him money, said; “Hide in the trunk of the tree and be my 

* Benfey compares the Arabic version, (Wolff, I, 93, Knatchbnll, 151,) Symeon 
Seth, 31, John of Capua, e,, 2., German tiranslation (TJlm 1483) G., VI, b., Spanish, 
XXI, a., Firenzuola, 78, Doni, 104, Anv^-i-Suhaili, 172, Idvre des Lumi^res, 129, 
Oahinet des F^es, XVII, 333, Baldo, Fab XIX, in £d514stand du M5iil. Benfey 
points out that that Somadeva agrees wholly or partly with the Arabic version iu 
two points. The judges set the tree on fire (or apply smoke to it,) not Pharmabud- 
dhi, (as in Panohatantra, Benfey, Vol. II, pp. 114 kff,) Secondly, in the Panchatantra 
the father dies and the son is hanged, in Pe Sacy’s Arabic and the old Greek version 
.both remain alive, in Somadeva, and John of Capua, and the Anv^-i-Suhaili, the father 
dies and the son is punished. Here we have a feesh proof that the Hebrew version, 
from which John of Capua translated, is the truest representative of the oldest Arabic 
recension. (Benfey’s Fancbatantra, Vol. I, p. 275 and^.) 

t I read with the Sanskpit College MS. tmdvyayi. 
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witness/’ His father consented, so he took him and placed him at night in 
the capacious trunk of the tree, and returned home. And in the morning 
those two brothers went with the king’s officers, and asked the tree, who 
took away those dinars. And their father, who was hidden in the trunk 
of the tree, replied in a loud clear yoiee : “ Dharmahuddhi took away the 
din&rsr When the king’s officers heard this surprising utterance, they 
said ; Surely Dushtabuddhi must have hidden some one in the trunk.” 
So they introduced smoke into the trunk of the tree, which fumigated 
the father of Dushtabuddhi so, that he fell out of the trunk on to the 
ground, and died. When the king’s officers saw this, they understood the 
whole matter, and they compelled Dushtabuddhi to give up the dinars 
to Dharmabuddhi. And so they cut offi the hands and cut out the tongue 
of Dushtabuddhi, and banished him, and they honoured Dharmabuddhi as 
a man who deserved his name.* 

** So you see that a deed done with an unrighteous mind is sure to bring 
calamity, therefore one should do it with a righteous mind, as the crane 
did to the snake.” 

Story of th$ Crane^ the Snaleo and the Once on a time a snake came 
Mmgoose.i ate the nestlings of a certain 

crane, as fast as they were born j that grieved the crane. So, by the advice 
of a crab, he went and strewed pieces of fish from the dwelling of a 
mungoose as far as the hole of the snake, and the mungoose came out, and 
following up the pieces of fish, eating as it went on, was led to the hole 
of the snake, which it saw and entered, and killed him and his offspring. 

So by a device one can succeed ; now bear another story.” 

Story of the mice that ate m iron Once on a time there was a 

halanee,% merchant’s son, who had spent all 

his father’s wealth, and had only an iron balance left to him. Now the 

♦ t. “ Virtuously-minded.** His brother’s name means — “ Evil-minded.” 

t Cp. Hitopadela, Johnson’s translation, Fable, VIII, p. 60. Benfey appears 
not to be aware that this story is in Somadeva. It corresponds to the sixth in his 1st 
Book, Vol. H, p. 67. He thinks that Somadeva must have rejected it though it was in 
his copy. Benfey says it is of Buddhistic origin. It is found in the Arabic version 
(Wolff, p. 40, Knatohbull, p. 113) Symeon Seth, (Athenian edition, p. 16), John of 
Capua, 0 ., 4, a., German translation, TJlm, 1483 D., IV. b., Spanish, XIII, 6, Firenzuola, 
38, Doni, 67, Anvar-i-Subaili, p. 116, Livre dea Lumiferes, 91, Cabinet des F^es, XVII, 
220. It is connected with the 20th of the let book in Benfey’s translation, in fact if 
is another form of it. (Somadeva’s fable seems to be' a blending of the two Panchatan- 
tra stones). Cp. also Phsedrus, I, 28, Aristophanes, Aves, 662. (Benfey’s Panchatan- 
tra, Vol. I. pp. 167 — 170.) 

% This corresponds to the 21st of the first book in Benfey’s translation, Vol. 11, 
p. 120, Cp Arabic version (Wolff, I, 98, XnatchbuU, lS6»j[, Symeon Seth, 33, 



balance was made of a thousand ^ala& of iron; and depositing it in the 
care of a certain merchant, he went to another land. And when, on his 
return, he came to that merchant to demand back his balance, the mer- 
chant said to him : “ It has been eaten by mice.’* He repeated, ‘‘ It is 
quite true, the iron, of which it was composed, was particularly sweet, 
and so the mice ate it.” This he said with an outward show of sorrow, 
laughing in his heart. Then the merchant’s son asked him to give him 
some food, and he, being in a good temper, consented to give him some. 
Then the merchant’s son went to bathe, taking with him the son of that 
merchant, who was a mere child, and whom he persuaded to come with him by 
giving him a dish of dmalahas. And after he had bathed, the wise mer- 
chant’s son deposited the boy in the house of a friend, and returned alone 
to the house of that merchant. And the merchant said to him, “ Where 
is that son of mine ?” He replied, A kite swooped down from the air 
and carried him off.” The merchant in a rage said, “ You have concealed 
my son,** and so he took him into the king’s judgment-hall ; and there 
the merchant’s son made the same statement. The officers of the court 
said, This is impossible, how could a kite carry off a boy ?’* But the 
merchant’s son answered ; “ In a country where a large balance of iron was 
eaten by mice, a kite might carry off an elephant, much more a boy.”* 
When the officers heard that, they asked about it, out of curiosity, and 
made the merchant restore the balance to the owner, and he, for his part, 
restored the merchant’s child. 

“ Thus, you see, persons of eminent ability attain their ends by an 
artifice. But you, by your reckless impetuosity, have brought our master 
into danger.” When Hamanaka heard this from Karataka, he laughed and 
said — “ Do not talk like this ! What chance is there of a lion’s not being 
victorious in a fight with a bull ? There is a considerable difference between 
a lion, whose body is adorned with numerous scars of wounds from the 
tusks of infuriated elephants, and a tame ox, whose body has been pricked 
by the goad.” While the jackals were carrying on this discussion, the 


John of Capua, 4, Gertnan translation (Ulm, 1483) H., H, b., Firenssuola, 82, 
Honi, 113, Anvar-i-SuhaiU, 187, livre des Luiai^res, 135, Cabinet des F5es, XVII, 
853, Robert, Fables in^dites, H, 193—196, (Benfey, I, 283). It is the 1st of the 
IXth Book of La Fontaine’s Fables, Le depositaire i^d^le. 

* The argument reminds one of that in “Die Kluge Bauemtochter,” (Grimm’s 
Blhrchen, 94). The king adjudges a foal to the proprietor of some oxen, because it 
was found with his beasts. The real owner fiiSies in the road with a net. The king 
demands an esplanafion. He says, “ It is Just as easy for me to catch fish on dry 
land, as for two oxen to produce a foal,** See also Has Mfly<>Thieu vom sprechendem 
Bauohe, Kaden’s Unter den Olivenbaumen, pp. 88, Bi.% 
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lion killed the bull Sanjivaka. When he was slain, Damanaka recovered 
his position o£ minister without a rival, and remained for a long time 
about the person of the king of beasts in perfect happiness. 

Naravahanadatta much enjoyed hearing from his prime minister 
Gomukha this wonderful story, which was full of statecraft, and charac- 
terized by consummate ability. 

Note to Chapter 60. The falles of Filpay, 

Wilson in his collected works, (Vol. IT, p. 139) remarks that we have in the 
Katha Sarit Sagara an earlier representative of the original collection of Indian fables, 
than even the Panchatantra, as it agrees better with the Kalilah and Dimnah than the 
Panchatantra does. The earliest Indian form of the Panchatantra appears to have 
been translated into Pehlevi in the time of the king of Persia, Khnshru NaushirvanS 
(between 531 and 572 A, B.) ; upon this the Arabic translation was based. It wa 
edited by Silvestre de Saoy under the title, “ Calila et Dimna ou Fables de Bidpai^,” 
and has been translated into German by Wolff, and into English by Knatchbnll 
There are many recensions of the Arabic translation as of the Panchatantra. (Benfey 
is of opinion that originally the latter work consisted of more than five sections.) 
The oldest translation of the Arabic version is the Greek one by Symeon Seth, which 
was made about 1030, A. B. (Benfey, Einleitung, p. 8, with note). The Latin trans- 
lation of Possinus was made j5:om this. Perhaps the most important translation of 
all is the Hebrew translation of Eabbi Joel. It must have been made about 1250. 
It has never been edited, with the exception of a small fragment, and is practically 
represented by the Latin translation of John of Capua, made between 1263 and 1278. 
Benfey considers that the first German translation was made from a MS. of this. 
The oldest German translation has no date. The second appeared at Ulm in 1483, 
Another version, probably not based upon any of these, is a poetical paraphrase, the 
Alter Aesopus of Baldo, edited by Edel^stand du M5ril in his Poesies in^dites du 
Moyen Age. There is a Spanish translation from the Arabic, perhaps through an un- 
known Latin version, which appeared about 1251. A portion has been published by 
Eodriguez Be Castro. Possibly Raimond’s Latin translation was based partly on 
this, and partly on the Latin translation of the Hebrew by John of Capua, 

The Arabic version was translated into Persian by Hasr Allah in the 12th 
century. Upon it is based the Anv^r-i-Sohaili of Husain Yaiz, which was written 
three centuries later. It has been translated into English by Eastwick, (Hertford 
1854). (The above note is summarized from Benfey*s Einleitung). See also Rhys 
Bavids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Introduction^ pp. xciii and xciv. He says that the 
Arabic version was made from the Syriac. 
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CHAPTEE LXL 


Then the minister Gomukha again said to Naravahanadatta, in order 
to solace him while pining for S'aktiyasas ; “ Prince, you have heard a tale 
of a wise person, now hear a tale about a fool.** 

Story of the foolish merchant who made ^ certain rich merchant had a 

ahes-wood into chareoaL'^ blockhead of a son. He, once on 

a time, went to the island of Eataha to trade, and among his wares there 
was a great quantity of fragrant aloes-wood. And after he had sold the 
rest of his wares, he could not find any one to take the aloes-wood ofE his 
hands, for the people who live there are not acquainted with that article 
of commerce. Then, seeing people buying charcoal from the woodmen, 
the fool burnt his stock of aloes-wood and reduced it to charcoal. Then 
he sold it for the price which charcoal usually fetched, and returning home, 
boasted of his cleverness, and became a laughing-stock to everybody. 

“ I have told you of the man who burnt aloes-wood, now hear the tale 
of the cultivator of sesame.*’ 

Story of the man wTw sowed roasted There was a certain villager who 
*^•1* was a cultivator, and very nearly 

an idiot. He one day roasted some sesame-seeds, and, finding them nice to 
eat, he sowed a large number of roasted seeds, hoping that similar ones 
would come up. When they did not come up, on account of their having 
been roasted, he found that he had lost his substance, and people laughed 
at him» 

“ I have spoken of the sesame-cultivator, now hear about the man who 
threw fire into water.** 

Story of the fool who mixed fire and There was a silly man, who, one 

night, having to perform a sacrifice 
next day, thus reflected : — “ I require water and fire, for bathing, burning 
incense, and other purposes ; so I will put them together, that I may 
quickly obtain them when I want them.” Thus reflecting, he threw the 
fire into the pitcher of water, and then went to bed. And in the morning, 
when he came to look, the fire was extinct, and the water was spoiled. 
And when he saw the water blackened with charcoal,' his face was blackened 
also, and the faces of the amused people were wreathed in smiles. 

^ Tiiis is No, 84 in Stanislas Julien's translation of tlie Avadanas. 

t This is No. 67 in Stanislas Jnlien’s translation of the Avadanas. 

I This is No. 70 in Stanislas d^ulien’s translation of the Avadanas. 
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You have heard the story of the man who was famous on account of the 
pitcher of fire, now hear the story of the nose-engrafter/’ 

Story of tM man who tried to improve There lived in some place or 

his wife* 8 nose. other a foolish man of bewildered in- 

tellect. He, seeing that his wife was flat-nosed, and that his spiritual in- 
structor was high-nosed, cut off the nose of the latter when he was asleep ; 
and then he went and cut off his wife’s nose, and stuck the nose of his spiri- 
tual instructor on her face, but it would not grow there. Thus he deprived 
both his wife and his spiritual guide of their noses. 

‘‘Now hear the story of the herdsman who lived in a forest.” 

„ ^ , There lived in a forest a rich 

Story of the foolish herdsman. » . . 1 , i ^ 

but silly herdsman. Many rogues 

conspired together and made friends with him. They said to bin?, “ We 
have asked the daughter of a rich inhabitant of the town in marriage for 
you, and her father has promised to give her. When he heard that, he 
was pleased and gave them wealth, and after a few days they came again 
and said, “ Your marriage has taken place.” He was very much pleased at 
that, and gave them abundance of wealth. And after some more days 
they said to him : “ A son has been born to you.” He was in ecstasies at 
that, and he gave them all his wealth, like the fool that he was, and the next 
day he began to lament, saying, “ I am longing to see my son.” And 
when the herdsman began to cry, he incurred the ridicule of the people on 
account of his having been cheated by the rogues, as if he had acquired 
the stupidity of cattle from having so much to do with them. 

“ You have heard of the herdsman j now hear the stosy of the orna- 
ment-hanger.” 


st<^y cfihefool mi tU omammU.* ^ viUager, while digging 

up the ground, found a splendid set 
of ornaments, which thieves had taken from the palace and placed there. 
He immediately took them and decorated his wife with them ; he put 
the girdle on her head, and the necklace round her waist, and the anklets 
on her wrists, and the bracelets on her ears. 

When the people heard of it, they laughed, and bruited it about. So 
the king came to hear of it, and took away from the villager the ornaments, 
which belonged to himself, but let the villager go unharmed, because he 
was as stupid as an animal. 

Stan/ of tu Tool and the Cotton.f ^ 

ornament-finder, now hear the story 
of the cotton-grower. A certain blockhead went to the market to sell 


^ This is No. 57 in Stanislas tTulien’s translation of the Avadsmaa. 
f This is No. 71 in the Avadanas. 
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cotton, but no one would buy it from him on tbe ground that it was not 
properly cleaned. In the meanwhile he saw in the hamr a goldsmith 
selling gold, which he had purified by heating it, and he saw it taken by 
a customer. When the stupid creature saw that, he threw the cotton into 
the fire in order to purify it, and when it was burnt up, the people laughed 
at him. 

“ You hare heard, prince, this story of the cotton-grower, now hear 
the story of the men who cut down the palm-trees.’’ 

Story of the FooUeh YiUagere who cut Some foolish villagers were sum- 
dotm the jpahn-treea. moned by the king’s officers, and set 

to work to gather some dates in accordance with an order from the king’s 
court.* They, perceiving that it was very easy to gather the dates of one 
date-palm that had tumbled down of itself, cut down all the date-palms 
in their village. And after they had laid them low, they gathered from 
them their whole crop of dates, and then they raised them up and planted 
them again, but they did not succeed in making them grow. And then^' 
when they brought the dates, they were not rewarded, but on the contrary 
punished with a fine by the king, who had heard of the cutting down of the 


“I have told you this Joke about the dates, now I am going to tell you 
about the looking for treasure.” 

Story of the Treasure-fnder who woe A certain king took to himself 

blinded. a treasure-finder. And the wicked 

minister of that king had both the eyes of the man, who was able to find 
the places where treasure was deposited, torn out, in order that he might 
not run away anywhere. The consequence was that, being blind, he was in- 
capacitated from seeing tbe indications of treasure in the earth, whether 
he ran away or remained ; and people, seeing that, J laughed at the silly 
minister. 

You have heard of the searching for treasure, now hear about the 
eating of salt.” 


There was once on a time an 
impenetrably stupid man living in 
a village. § He was once taken home by a friend who lived in the city, 


Story of the Mol and the Salt.. 


* The MS. in the Sanshrit college reads rdjahulddishtahharjdrdmyanam. This is 
Ho. 45 in the Avadanas translated hy Stanislas Jttlien. 

t The reading of the Sanskrit college MS. is ddriidnoparenatOy hut probably the 
reading is ddfitd no^ pai^ena te they were not honoured but on the contrary punished 
with a fine. 

t I think tad should be tafn. The story is Ho. 58 in the Avadanas. 

{ The Sansl^ait college MS. reads yahvarayrdmavdsi, but below sa yahvarab* 
This story is Ho. 38 in the Avadanas. 
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and was regaled on enriy and other food, made savoury by salt. And that 
blockhead asked, What makes this food so savoury P” BKs friend told 
him that its relish was principally due to salt. He came to the conclusion 
that salt was the proper thing to eat, so he took a handful of crushed 
salt and threw it into his mouth, and ate it 5 the powdered salt whitened 
the lips and beard of the foolish fellow, and so the people laughed at him 
tiE his face became white also. 

You have heard, prince, the story of the devourer of salt, now hear 
the Btory of the man who had a milch-cow/’ 


Storp of the ^ool and his Mileh^eow,* 


There was once on a time a 
certain foolish villager, and he had 
one cow. And that cow gave him every day a hundred of milk. 
And once on a time it happened that a feast was approaching. .So he 
thought ; “ I will take all the cow’s milk at once on the feast-day, and so 
get very much.” Accordingly the fool did not milk his cow for a whole 
month. And when the feast came, and he did begin to milk it, he found 
its milk had failed, but to the people this was an unfailing source of 
amusement. 


** You have heard of the fool who had a milch*cow, now hear the story 
of these other two fools.’* 


Story of the Foolish BaU Man and the There was a certain bald man 
Fool who pelted htm, with a head like a copper pot. Once 

on a time a young man, who, being hungry, had gathered wood-apples, as he 
was coming along his path, saw him sitting at the foot of a tree. In fun he 
hit him on the head with a wood-apple 5 the bald man took it patiently 
and said nothing to him. Then he hit his head with all the rest of the 
wood-apples that he had, throwing them at him one after another, and the 
bald man remained silent, even though the blood flowed. So the foolish 
young fellow had to go home hungry without his wood-apples, which he 
had broken to pieces in his useless and childish pastime of pelting the 
bald man; and the foolish bald man went home with his head streaming 
with blood, saying to himself; « Why should I not submit to being pelted 
with such delicious wood-apples P*' And everybody there laughed, when 
they saw him with his head covered with blood, looking like the diadem with 
which he had been crowned king of fools. 

“ Thus you see, prince, that foolish persons become the objects of ridi- 
cule in the world, and do not succeed in their objects ; but wise persons 
are honoured.” 

When Naravahanadatta had heard from Gomukha these elegant and 
amusing anecdotes, he rose up and performed his day’s duties. And when 


This story is Ko, 98 in the Avadinas. 
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night came on, the prince was anxious to hear some more stories, and at his 
request, Gomukha told this story about wise creatures. 

Story of the Crow and the King of the There was in a certain forest 

^igemis, the Tortoise and the Deer.’* region a great B'almali tree ; and in 

it there lived a crow, named Laghupdtin, who had made his dwelling there. 
One day, as he was in his nest, he saw below the tree a terrible-looking 
man arrive with a stick, net in hand. And while the crow looked down 
from the tree, he saw that the man spread out the net on the ground, and 
strewed there some rice, and then hid himself. 

In the meanwhile the king of the pigeons, named Chitragriva, as he 
was roaming through the air, attended by hundreds of pigeons, came there, 
and seeing the grains of rice scattered on the ground, he alighted on 
the net out of desire for food, and got caught in the meshes with all his 
attendants. When Chitragriva saw that, he said to all his followers ; 

Take the net in your beaks, and fly up into the air as fast as you can.'* 
All the terrified pigeons said, — “ So be it” — and taking the net, they flew 
up swiftly, and began to travel through the air. The fowler too rose up, 
and with eye fixed upwards, returned despondent. Then Chitragriva, being 
relieved from bis fear, said to his followers ; Let us quickly go to my 
friend the mouse Hira^ya, he will gnaw these meshes asunder and set us at 
liberty.” With these words he went on with those pigeons, who were 
dragging the net along with them, and descended from the air at the 
entrance of a mouse's hole. And there the king of the pigeons called the 
mouse, saying, — “Hira^ya, come out, I, Chitragriva, have arrived.” And. 
when the mouse heard through the entrance, and saw that his friend had 
come, he came out from that hole with a hundred openings. The mouse 
went up to him, and when he had heard what had taken place, proceeded 
with the utmost eagerness to gnaw asunder the meshes, that kept the 
pigeon-king and his ^retinue prisoners. And when he had gnawed the 
meshes asunder, Chitragriva took leave of him with kind words, and flew 
up into the air with his companions# 

And when the crow, who had followed the pigeons, saw that, he came 
to the entrance of the hole, and said to the mouse who had re-entered it ; 
** I am Laghupatin, a crow ; seeing that you tender your friends dearly, I 

* Benfey shews that this introduotioii is probably of Buddhistic origin. B[e 
quotes &om Upham’s Sacred and Historical books of Ceylon a story about some snipe, 
which escape in the same way, hut owing to disunion are afterwards caught again. Op* 
alsoHahahhdrata, Y (II, 180) v. 2455 andjf, also Baldo Fah. X, inEd41estand duMIril 
Poesies luddites, pp. 229, 230, La Fontaine, XII, 15. (Benfey, Yol. I, p. 804, and ff.) 
See the first hook of the Hitopadela, (page 3, Johnson's tran^tion) and the 2nd book 
of the Fanchai^tra (page 176, Benfey's translation).^ It is to he found in !l^ys Davids’ 
translation of the Jitiakas, which has just reached India, pp. 296 — 298. 
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choose you for my' friendj as you are a creature Capable of delivering from 
such calamities/* When the mouse saw that crow from the inside of his 
hole, he said, Depart ! what friendship can there be between the eater 
and his prey ?*’ Then the crow said, — “ God forbid I If I were to eat you, 
my hunger might be satisfied for a moment, but if I make you my friend, 
my life will be always preserved by you.” When the crow had said this, 
and more, and had taken an oath, and so inspired confidence in the mouse, the 
mouse came out, and the crow made friends with him. The mouse brought 
out pieces of flesh and grains of rice, and there they both remainti eating 
together in great happiness. 

And one day the crow said to his friend the mouse : At a consider- 
able distance from this place there is a river in the middle of a forest, and 
in it there lives a tortoise named Mantharaka, who is a friend of mine ; for 
his sake I will go to that place where flesh and other food is easily 
obtained; it is difficult for me to obtain sustenance here, and I am in con- 
tinual dread of the fowler.” When the crow said this to him, the mouse 
answered, — “ Then we will live together, take me there also ; for I too have 
an annoyance here, and when we get there, I will explain the whole matter 
to you.” When Hiranya said this, Laghupatin took him in his beak, and 
flew to the bank of that forest stream. And there he fotind his friend, 
the tortoise Manthaiaka, who welcomed him, and he and the mouse sat 
with him. And after they had conversed a little, that crow told the 
tortoise the cause of his coming, together with the circumstance 
of his having made friends with Hiranya. Then the tortoise adop- 
ted the mouse, as his friend on an equal footing with the crow, and asked- 
the cause of the annoyance which drove him from his native place. Then 
Hiranya gave this account of his experiences in the hearing of the crow 
and the tortoise. 


Storj/ of the Mouse and the KermiU^ 


I lived in a great hole near the 
city, and one night I stole a neck- 
lace from the palace, and laid it up in my hole. And by looking at that 
necklace I acquii-ed strength, f and a number of mice attached themselves 
to me, as being able to steal food for them. In the meanwhile a hermit 
had made a cell near niy hole, and he lived on a large stock of food, which 
he obtained by begging. Every evening he used to put the food, which 
remained over after he had eaten, in his beggar’s porringer on an in* 


Op. 'Wolff, T, 159, Knatcbbull, 201, Symeon Setli, 47, Jolin of Capua, g., 3, b., 
German translation (0bn, 1483) M., IV, b., Spanish, translation, XXXI, b., Doni, 
13, Anvir4-Suhaili, 278, Livre des Lumiferes, 211, Cabinet des F5es, XVII, 410, 
Hitopade^ (Johnson) Fable V, p. 22. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 816.) 

t For jata we must read jdta, Cp. for the power given by a treasure the 18th 
chapter of this work, see also Benfey, Vol. I, p. 320. 
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accessible peg, meaning to eat it the next day.* And, every night, when 
he was adeep, I entered by a hole, and jumping up, carried it off. 

Once on a time, another hermit, a friend of his, came there, and after 
eating, conversed with him during the night. And I was at that time 
attempting to carry off the food, so the first hermit, who was listening, made 
the pot resound frequently by striking it with a piece of split cane. And 
the hermit, who was his guest, said, “ Why do you interrupt our conver- 
sation to do this ?” Whereupon the hermit to whom the cell belonged, 
answered him, *‘1 have got an enemy here in the form of this mouse, who 
is aVays jumping up and carrying off this food of mine, though it is high 
up. 1 am tiying to frighten him by moving the pot of food with a piece 
of cane.” When he said this, the other hermit said to him, ‘‘ In truth 
this covetousness is the bane of creatures, hear a story illustrative of this.” 

Btwy of the Srdhman^s wife and the Once on a time, as I was wander- 

sesaone-seeds.f ipg from one sacred bathing-place to 

another, I reached a town, and there I entered the house of a certain Brahman 
to stay. And while I was there, the Brahman said to his -"ufe, “ Cook to- 
day, as it is the change of the moon, a dish composed of milk, sesame, and 
rice, for the Brahmans.” She answered him, “ How can a pauper, like yob, 
afford this ?” Then the Brihman said to her, “ My dear, though we should 
hoard, we should not direct our thoughts to excessive hoarding — hear this 
tale*” 

In a certain forest a hunter, 

Siory of the greedy JaM.t been hunting, fixed an 

arrow in a self-acting bow,§ and after placing flesh on it, pursued a wild 
boar. He pierced the wild boar with a dart, but was mortally wounded by 
his tusks, and died ; and a jackal beheld all this from a distance. So he 
came, but though he was hungry, he would not eat any of the abundant 
flesh of the hunter and the boar, wishing to hoard it up. But he went 
first to eat what had been placed on the bow, and that moment the arrow 
fixed in it flew up, and pierced him so that he died. 

♦ Ol^he Sanskrit College MS. has uUambya, having hung it upon a peg. 

+ Cp. Wolff, I, 160, KnatchhuH, 202, Symeon Seth, 48, John of Capua, g., 6, 
0emazi translation (Ulm) M., IV, b., Anvar-i-Suhaili, 275, Livre des Lumidres, 214, 
Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 412. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 318.) 

J Gp. HitopadeSa, Fable VII, p. 30. Benfey compares Wolff, I, 162, Knatch- 
bull, 203, Symeon Seth, 48, John of Capua, g , 6, German translation (Ulm, 1483) 

V, Spanish translation, XXXII, a, Doni, p. 20, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 275, Livre 
des Lumi^res, 216, Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 413, Camerarius, Fab. .$sop., 388, 
Lafontaine, VIH, 27, Lanoereau, French translation of the Hitopade^a, 222, Robert, 
Fables In5diies, H, 191. (Benfey, Vol. I, p, 320). Cp. also Sagas from the Far East, 
p* 189. 

{ Perhaps we ishonld read— 
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" So you must not indulge in excessive hoarding.” Wben the Brah- 
man said this, his wife consented, and placed some sesame-seeds in the 
sun. And while she went into the house, a dog tasted them and defiled 
them, so nobody would buy that dish of sesame-seeds and rice.* 

“ So, you see, covetousness does not give pleasure, it only causes 
annoyance to those who cherish it.” When the hermit, who was a visitor, 
had said this, he went on to say ; “ If you have a spade, give it me, in 
order that I may take steps to put a stop to this annoyance caused by the 
mouse.” Thereupon the hermit, to whom the cell belonged, gave the 
visitor a spade, and I, who saw ifc all from my place of concealment, entered 
my hole. Then the cunning hermit, who had come to visit the other, 
discovering the hole by which I entered, began to dig. And while I 
retired further and further in, he went on digging, until at last he reached 
the necklace and the rest of my stores. And he said to the hermit, who 
resided there, in my hearing, It was by the power of this necklace that the 
mouse had such strength.” So they took away all my wealth and placed 
the necklace on their necks, and then the master of the cell and the visitor 
went to sleep witli light hearts. But when they were asleep, I came again 
to steal, and the resident hermit woke up and hit me with a stick on the 
head. That wounded me, but, as it chanced, did not kill me, and I 
returned to my hole. But after that, I had never strength to make the 
bound necessary for stealing the food. For wealth is youth to creatures, 
and the want of it produces old age ; owing to the want of it, spirit, might, 
beauty, and enterprise fail. So all my retinue of mice, seeing that I had 
become intent on feeding myself only, left me. Servants leave a master 
who does not support them, bees a tree without flowers, swans a tank 
without water, in spite of long association. 

“ So I hj^ve been long in a state of despondency, but now, having 
obtained this Laghupatin for a friend, I have come here to visit you, 
noble tortoise.” When Hiranya had said this, the tortoise Manthara 
answered — “This is a home to you; so do not be despondent, my 
friend. To a virtuous man no country is foreign ; a man who is content 
cannot be unhappy ; for the man of endurance calamity does not exist ; 
there is nothing impossible' to the enterprising.” While the tortoise was 
saying this, a deer, named Chitranga, came to that wood from a great dis- 
tance, having been terrified by the hunters. When they saw him, and obser- 
ved that no hunter was pursuing him, the tortoise and his companions mad© 
friends with him, and he recovered his strength and spirits. And those 
four, the crow, the tortoise, the mouse, and the deer, long lived there happily 
as friends, engaged in reciprocal courtesies. 

♦ Here Somadeva departs firoxn the Panchatantra, (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 318Q 
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One day Chifcranga was behind time, and Laghupatin flew to the top of a 
tree to loot for him, and surveyed the whole wood. And he saw Chitranga on 
the banfe of the river, entangled in the fatal noose, and then he came down and 
told this to the mouse and the tortoise. Then they deliberated together, and 
Laghupatin took up the mouse in his beat, and carried him to Chitranga. 
And the mouse Hiranya comforted the deer, who was distressed at being 
caught, and in a moment set him at liberty by gnawing his bonds asunder.* 
In the meanwhile the tortoise Manthara, who was devoted to his friends, 
came up the bank near ihem, having travelled along the bed of the river. 
At that very moment the hunter, who had set the noose, arrived from 
somewhere or other, and when the deer and the others escaped, caught 
and made prize of the tortoise. And he put it in a net, and went o:fl, 
grieved at having lost the deer. Tp the meanwhile the friends saw what 
had taken place, and by the advice of the far-seeing mouse, the deer went 
a considerable distance off, and fell down as if he were dead.f And the 
crow stood upon his head, and pretended to peck his eyes. When the 
hunter saw that, he imagined that he had captured the deer, as it was dead, 
and he began to make for it, after putting down the tortoise on the bank 
of the river. When the mouse saw him making towards the deer, he came 
up, and gnawed a hole in the net which held the tortoise, so the tortoise 
was set at liberty, and he plunged into the river. And when the deer saw the 
hunter coming near, without the tortoise, he got up, and ran off, and the 
crow, for his part, flew up a tree. Then the hunter came back, and finding 
that the tortoise had escaped by the net’s having been gnawed asunder, 
he returned home, lamenting that the tortoise had fled and could not be 
recovered. 

Then the four friends came together again in high spirits, and the 
gratified deer addressed the three others as follows ; ‘‘ I am fortunate 
in having obtained you for friends, for you have to-day delivered me from 
death at the risk of your lives.” In such words the deer praised the crow 
and the tortoise and the mouse, and they all lived together delighting in 
their mutual friendship. 

Thus, you see, even animals attain their ends by wisdom, and they 
risk their lives sooner than abandon their friends in calamity. So full of 

♦ As he does the lion in Bahrius, 107. 

t Benfey compares Grimm E. F. OOLXXXry, Eenart, hr. 26, Grimm Kinder- 
and Hausmarchen, 58, (HI, 100) Keller, Eomans des sept Sages, OLII, Byocletian, 
Einleitung, 48, Conde Lnoanor, XLIII. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 333). See also La- 
fontaine’s Fables, XII, 15, This is perhaps the story which General Cunningham 
found represented on a bas-relief of the Bharhut Stdpa. (See General Cunningham’s 
StOpa of Bharhut, p. 67.) The origin of the story is no doubt the Birth-story of 
« Th^Cunning Beer,” Khys Davids* translation of the J4takas, pp. 221-s223, 
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love is the attacliment that subsists among friends ; but attacbment to 
women is not approved because it is open to Jedousy ; hear a story in proof 
of this. 

Story of tU wife to^o falsely accused There lived once on a time in a 
her husband of mmdoring a certain town a jealous husband^ who 

had for wife a beautiful woman, whom be loved exceedingly. But being 
suspicious he nev^r left her alone, for he feared that she might be seduced 
even by men in pictures. However, one day he had to go to another country 
on unayoidable business, and he took his wife with- him. And seeing 
that a forest inhabited by Bhillas lay in hk way, he left his wife 
in the house of an old Brahman villager, and proceeded on his journey. 
But, while she was there, she saw some Bhillas, who had come that 
way, and she eloped with a young Bhilla whom she saw. And she 
went with him to his village, f following her inclinations, having escaped 
from her jealous husband, as a river that thcbroken a dam. 

In the meanwhile her husband fined th e bTisiness, and returned, and 
asked the Brdhman villager for his vdfe vriththe BrSnman answered him, 
^ I do not know where she has gone go much only I know, that some 
Bhillas came here : she must have bee ft carried o:E by them. And their 
village is near here, go there quickly, you will find your wife there, with- 
out doubt.’* When the Brahman told him this, he wept, and blamed his 
own folly, and went to that village of Bhillas, and there he saw his wife. 
When the wicked woman saw him, she approached him in fear and said, 

" It is not my fault, the Bhilla bi'ought me here by fcrce.” Her husband, 
blind with love, said, Come along, let us return home, before any one 
discovers us.” But she said to him, JTow is the time when the Bhilla 
returns from hunting 5 when he re turns he vnil certainly pursue you and 
me, and kill us both. So enter this ca vern at present, and remain concealed. 
But at night we will kill him when he is asleep, and leave this place in 
perfect safety.” When the wicked woman said this to him, he entered 
the cave ; what room is there for discernment in the heart of one blinded 
with love ? 

The Bhilla returned at the close of the day, and that vricked woman 
jhewed him her husband in tbe cave, whom his- passion had enabled her to 
decoy there. And tbe Bhilla, who was a strong man, and cruel, dragged 


* Benfey. compares with this the fifth story in the 4th hook of his Panchatantra, 
Wie mne ^rau liebe hehhnt. But the very story is found in Taranga 65, which was 
not published when Benfey wrote his book. For parallel stones see liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde^ p. 39 and ff, where he is treating of a tale in the Nug» Curialium of 
Cfualterus Mapes. 

t The Sanskrit college MS. reads palUm tox patnim. 
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out the husband, and tied him firmly to a tree, in order that he might next 
day ofier him to Bhav^ni. 

And he ate his dinner, and at night lay down to sleep by the side of 
the faithless wife, before the eyes of the husband. Then that jealous hus- 
band, who was tied to the tree, seeing him asleep, implored Bhavani to help 
him in his need, praising her with hymns. She appeared and granted him a 
boon, so that he escaped from his bonds, and cut off the head of the Bhilla 
with his own sword. Then he woke up his wife, and said to her : Come, 
I have killed this villain,’* and she rose up much grieved. And the faith- 
less woman set out at night with her husband, but she secretly took with 
her the head of the Bhilia. And the next morning, when they reached 
a town, she shewed the head, and laying hands upon her husband, cried out, 
“ This man has killed my husband.” Then the city police took her with 
her husband before the king. And the jealous husband, being questioned, 
told the whole story. Then thcUing enquired into it, and finding that it 
was true, he ordered the ‘Police those of that faithless wife to be cut off, 
and set her husband at liberty he went home freed from the demon 

of love for a wicked woman. 

This, prince, is how a woman haves when over-jealously watched, 
for the jealousy of the husband teaches the wife to run after other men. 
So a wise man.should guard his wife without shewing jealousy. And a man 
must by no means reveal a secret to a woman, if he desires prosperity. 
Hear a story shewing tliis.^* 

Story of the make who told his secret A certain snake,* out of fear of 

to a woman. Garuda, fled to earth, and taking the 

form of a man, concealed himself in the house of a hettera. And that 
hetcsra used to take as payment five hundred elephants jf and the snake by 
his power gave her five hundred every day. And the lady importuned him 
to tell her how he acquired so many elephants every day, and who he was. 
And he, blinded with love, replied — “ I am a snake hiding here from fear of 
Caruda, do not tell any one.” But the hetcera privately told all this to 
the huttM. 

Now Caruda, searching through the world ,for the snake, came there 
in the form of a man, and he came to the Jcuftini and said ; I wish to 
remain to-day in your daughter’s house, take my payment.*’ And the 
huttini said to him, ** There is a snake living here, who gives us five hundred 
elephants every day. What do we care about one day’s pay ?” Then 
Garuda, finding out that the snake was living there, entered as a guest that. 

♦ Hagain tbe original — a fabxdous serpent demon with a human face. Cp. 
Ba3ston*s Bussian Folk-Tales, p. 85, “ He flies as a fiery snake into his mistress’s 
bower, stamps with his foot on the ground and becomes a youthful gallant.” 

t Cp. Arrian’eiljidika, chapter xm, McGrindle’s translatioii. 
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hetmra^^ house. And there he saw the snake on the flat roof, and revealing 
himself in his real form, he swooped down, and killed him, and ate him, 

** So a wise man should not recklessly tell secrets to women.’’ Having 
said this, Oomukha told him another story of a simpleton. 

Story of the laid inan and tho hair» There was a bald man, with a 

restorer. head like a copper pot. And he, 

being a fool, was ashamed because, though a rich man in the world, he had 
no hair on his head. Then a rogue, who lived upon others, came to him 
and said, “ There is a physician who knows a drug that will produce 
hair.” When he heard it, he said If you bring him to me, I will give 
wealth to you and to that physician also.” When he said this, the rogue 
for a long time devoured his substance, and brought to that simpleton a doctor 
who was a rogue also. And after the doctor too had long lived at his expense, 
he one day removed his head-dress designedly, and shewed him his bald head. 
In spite of that; the blockhead, without considering, asked him for a drug, 
which would produce hair, then the physician said to him, — “ Since I 
am bald myself, how can I produce hair in others ? It was in order to 
explain this to you, that I showed you my bald head. But out on you I 
you do not understand even now.” With these words the physician 
went away. 

** So yon see, prince, rogues perpetually make sport of fools. You 
have heard the story of the simpleton and his hair, now hear that of the 
simpleton ai. l the oil.” 

c., - « A certain gentleman had a sim- 

Story of afoohsh set'vant. ^ 

pleton for a servant. His master 
sent him once to fetch oil from a merchant, and he received from him the 
oil in a vessel. And as he was returning, with the vessel in his hand, a 
friend of liis said to him,-— Take care of this oil- vessel, it leaks at the 
bottom.” When the blockhead heard this, he turned the vessel upside down 
to look at the bottom of it, and that made all the oil fall on the ground. 
When his master heard that, he turned out of his house that fool, who 
was the laughing-stock of the place. 

" So it is better for a simpleton to rely upon his own sense, and not to 
take advice. You have heard about the simpleton and the oil, now hear 
the story of the simpleton and the bones.” 

Story of the faithless wife who was There was once a foolish man, 

j[^resent at her own S'rdddha.*’ unchaste wife. Once 

on a time, when her husband had gone -away for some business to another 
country, she placed in charge of the house a confidential servant of hers, a truly 
unique maid, after giving her instructions as to what she was to do, and 
* This story corresponds to No. XLIII, in the Avadinas. 
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went away alone to tbe bouse of ber paramour, intent on enjoying Her* 
self without being interfered with. When the lady’s husband returned, 
tbe maid, who bad been well schooled beforehand, said with a voice choked 
with tears ; Tour wife is dead and burnt.” She then took him to the 
buming-ghaut, and shewed him the bones belonging ta the pyre of some 
other person ; the fool brought them home with tears, and after bathing at 
the sacred bathing-places, and strewing her bones there, he proceeded to per- 
form her irdddha. And he made his wife’s paramour the of&ciating Brahman 
at the ceremony, us the maid brought him, saying that he was an excellent 
Brahman. And every month his wife came with that Brdhman, splendidly 
dressed, and ate the sweetmeats. And then the maid said to him, “ See, 
master, by virtue of her chastity your wife is enabled to return from the 
other world, and eat with the Brahman.” And the matchless fool believed 
most implicitly what she said. 

" In this way people of simple dispositions are easily imposed upon 
by wicked women. You have heard about the simpleton and the bones j 
now hear the story of the Cha^dala maiden”. 

Story of the ambitious Chai^ddla There was once a simple but 

good-looking Chand^la maiden. And 
she formed in her .heart the determination to win for her bridegroom a 
universal monarch. Once on a time, she saw the supreme sovereign go out 
to make a progress round his city, and she proceeded to follow him, with 
the intention of making him her husband. At that moment a hermit 
came that way j and the king, though mounted on an elephant, bowed at 
his feet, and returned to his own palace. Wlien she saw that, she thought 
that the hermit was a greater man even than the king, and abandoning 
him, she proceeded to follow the hermit. The hermit, as he was going 
along, beheld in front of him an empty temple of S^iva, and kneeling on the 
ground, he worshipped Siva, and then departed. Then the Chandala maiden 
thought that S^iva was greater even than the hermit, and she left the hermit, 
and attached herself to the god, with the intention of marrying liim. Im- 
mediately a dog entered, and going up on to the pedestal of the idol, lifted 
up his leg, and behaved after the manner of the dog tribe. Then the 
Cba:nd41a maiden thought that the dog was superior even to S^iva, and leaving 
the god, followed the departing dog, desiring to marry him. And the dog 
entered the house of a Ohanddla, and out of a£ection rolled at the 
feet of a young Chandaia whom it knew. When she saw that, she con- 
cluded that the young Chandala was superior to the dog, and satisfied with 
her own caste, she chose him as her husband. 

** So fools, after aspiring high, fall into their proper place. And 
new hear in a |pw words the tale of the foolish king.” 
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There was a certaia foolish 

Ston, of the meerly Ung. nigprdly, though he 

possessed an abundant treasure^ and once on a time his ministers, who 
desired his piosperity, said to him : “ Xing, charity here averts misery in the 
next life. So bestow wealth in chanty ; life and riches are perishable.^' 
When the king heard this, he said, "Then I will bestow wealth, when I 
am -dead, and see myself reduced to a state of misery here. Then the 
ministers remained silent, laughing in their sleeves. 

" So, you see, a fool never takes leave of his wealth, until his wealth 
takes leave of him. You have heard, prince, of the foolish king, now hear 
the story of the two friends, by way of an episode in these tales of fools.'* 

Story of DhamtamuJsha, his trading There was a king in Kanya- 

frtsndg and his fghting friend.* kubja, named Ohandrapfda. And he 

bad a- servant named Bhavalamukha. And he, whenever he came to his 
house, bad eaten and drunk abroad. And one day his wife asked him, — 
" Where do you always eat and drink before you come home ?*’ And 
Bhavalamukha answered her, " I always eat and drink with my friends 
before I come home, for I have two friends in the worli *The one is 
called Kalydnavarman, who obliges me with food and other gifts, and the 
other is Virabahu, who would oblige me with the gift of his life.** When 
his wife heard this, she said to Bhavalamukha, " Then shew me your two 
friends.** 

Then he went with her to the house of Kalyanavarman, and Kalya^a- 
varman honoured him with a splendid entertainment. Thp next day he 
went with his wife to Virabahu, and he was gambling at the time, so he 
welcomed him and dismissed him. Then Bhavalamukha’a wife, being full 
of curiosity, said to him ; " Kalyanavarman entertained you splendidly, 
but VirabAhu only gave you a welcome. So why do you think more 
highly of Virabahu than of the other ?’* When he heard that, he said, “ Go 
and tell them both in succession this fabrication, that the king has sudden- 
ly become displeased with us, and y6u will find out for yourself.** She 
agreed, and went to Kalyanavarman and told him that falsehood, and he 
answered ; “ Lady, I am a merchant’s son, what can I do against the 
ting ?** When he gave her this answer, she went to Virabahu, and told 
him also that the king was angry with her husband ; and the moment he 

* This to a certain extent resembles the I29th story in the G^sta Bomanorum, 
“Of Beal Friendship.** Dome says that the story is in Alphonsus. A story more 
clos^y resembling the story in the Gesta is current’ in Bengal, mth this difference, that 
a goat does duty for the pig of the Gesta. A son tells his father he has three friends, 
the father says that he has only half a friend. Of coarse the half fiiend turns out worth 
all the three put together. The Bengali story was told me by Pandit Syama Oharan 
Mukhopddhyaya. See also Xiehrecht's Dunlop, p. 291, and note ^71* 
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heard it, he came running vvith his shield and his sword. But Dhavala- 
mukha induced him to return home, saying that the king’s ministers had 
pacified his resentment. And he said to his wife : “ This, my dear, is the 
difference between those two friends of mine.” And she was quite satisfiied. 

“ So you see that a friend, that shews his friendship by ceremonious 
entertainment only, is a different thing from a real friend ; though oil 
and ghee both possess the property of oiliness,* oil is oil, and ghee is 
ghee.” When Gomukba had told this story, he continued his tales of fools 
for the benefit of Naravahanadatta. 

&tory of the thirsty fool that did not ^ certain foolish traYelleTi tor- 

mented by thirst, having with diffi- 
culty got through a wood, reached a river; however, he did not drink of it, 
but kept looking at the water. Some one said to him : Why do you not 
drink water, though you are thirsty?” But the blockhead answered, 
“ How could I drink so much water as this ?” The other person ridiculed 
him, saying, “ What 1 will the king punish you, if you drink it all up ?” 
But still the foolish man did not drink the water, 

“ So you see that in this world fools will not even do a part of a 
task to the best of their power, if they are not able to complete it alto- 
gether. ITow you have heard about the fool and the water, hear the story 
of the son-slayer.” 


Btory of the fool who hilled his son. 


There was once a foolish man, 
who was poor and had many sons. 
When one of his sons died, he killed another, saying, How coidd this 
child go such a long journey alone ? So he was banished by the people, 
as being a fool and a criminal. 

“ Thus a fool is as void of sense and discernment as an animal. You 
have heard of the son-killer, now hear the story of the fool and his 
brother,” 


Si^ofthefoolanahi.irot}^. „ ^ 

talking in a crowd of men. Seeing 
a respectable man some way o^ he said : “ That man th«re is brother to me, 
so I shall inherit his property, but I am no relation to him, so I am not 
liable for his debts.” When the fool said this, even the stones laughed at 
him. 

« Thus fools shew folly, and people blinded by the thought of their 
own advantage behave in a very wonderful way. So you have heard the 
story of the fool and his brother, now hear the story of the man whose 
father followed a strict vow of chastity.” 


* A perpetually reducing pun I The word can either mean oiliness” or aflfec- 
Iwau” 
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« -.**»**>.> A certain fool was engaged in 

Story of the Brahmaohamn* s son. , 

relating his father’s good qualities 
in the midst of his friehds. And describing his father’s supenor excellence, 
he said : ** My father has followed a strict vow of chastity from his youth, 
there is no man who can be compared with him.” When his fnends beard 
that, they said, ** How did yon come into the world ?” He answered ** Oh ! I 
am a mind-born son of his whereupon the matchless fool was well 
laughed at by the people.* 

" Thus foolish people make self-contradictory statements with regard 
to others. You have heard the story of the son of the man who observed 
a strict vow of chastity. Hear now the story of the astrologer.” 

Story of the astrologer who hilled hte There was a certain astrol<^er 

wanting in discernment. He left 
his own country with bis wife and son, because he could not earn a subsis • 
tence, and went to another country. There he made a deceitful display of 
his skill, in order to gain complimentary presents by a factitious reputation 
for ability. He embraced his son before the public and shed tears. When 
the people asked him why he did this, the wicked man said : “ I know the 
past, the present, and the future, and that enables me to foresee that this 
child of mine will die in seven days from this time : this is why I am 
weeping.” By these words he excited the wonder of the people, and when 
the seventh day arrived, he killed his son in the morning, as he lay asleep. 
When the peof)le saw that his son was dead, they felt confidence in his 
skill, and honoured him with presents, and so he acquired wealth and 
returned leisurely to his own country. 

Thus foolish men, through desire of wealth, go so far as to kill their 
sons, in order to make a false display of prescience ; the wise should not 
make friends with such, How hear the story of the foolish man who was 
addicted to anger.” 

Story of the violent man who justijied One day a man was relating to 

his oharoGter, jjjg f inside a house, the good 

qualities of a man, who was listening outside. Then a person present said : 

** It is true, my friend, that he possesses many good qualities, but he has 
two faults ; he is violent and irascible.” While he was saying this, the 
man, who was outside, overhearing him, entered hastily, and twisted his 
garment round his throat, and said : “ You fool, what violence have I done, 
what anger have I been guilty of ?” This he said in an abusive way, in- 
flamed with the fire of anger. Then the others who were there laughed, 

Cp. what Sganarelle says in Le Manage Ford : 

“ Za raison* 0*esi gue Je ne me sens point propre pour U mariage^ et gue je 
vem imiter monp^re et torn ems de ma race^ gm ne se sont jamais voulu marier** 
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and said to bim, Why should he speak ? You have been good enough to 
give us ocular demonstmtion of your anger and your violence.” 

“ So you see that fools do not know their own faults, though they 
are patent to all men. Now hear about the foolish king who made his 
daughter grow.” 

Stor^ of the foolish Idng who made his certain king had a handsome 

daughter grow,^ daughter born to him. On account 

of his grekif affection for her, he wished to make her grow, so he quickly 
summoned physicians, and said politely to them ; “ Make some preparation 
of salutary drugs, in order that my daughter may grow up quickly, and be 
married to a good husband.” When the physicians heard this, they said, in 
order to get a living out of the siUy king : “ There is a medicine which will do 
this, hut it can only be procured in a distant country, and while we are sending 
for it, we must shut up your daughter in concealment, for this is the treat- 
ment laid down for such eases.” When they bad said this, they placed his 
daughter in concealment there for many yeai-s, saying tliar they were engaged 
in bringing that medicine. And when she grew up to be a young woman, they 
shewed her to that king, telling him that she had been made to grow by the 
medicine ; and he was pleased, and loaded them with heaps of wealth. 

‘‘ In this way rogues by means of imposture live on foolish sovereigns. 
Now hear the story of a man who shewed his cleverness by recovering half 

Story of the man who recovered ha f a There was once on a time a 

paigafrom Ms servanUf man living in a town, who was vain 

of bis wisdom. And a certain villager, who had served him for a year, being 
dissatisfied with his salary, left him and went home. And when he had 
gone, the town-bred gentleman said to his wife, — “ My dear, I hope you did 
not give him anything before he went ?” She answered, “ Half a jpana'^ 
Then he spent ten pajMW in provisions for the journey, and overtook that 
servant on the bank of a river, and recovered from him that half pana. And 
when he related it as a proof of his skill in saving money, he became 
a public laughing-stock. 

** Thus men, whose minds are blinded with wealth, fling away much to 
gain little. Now hear the story of the man who took notes of the spot.” 

Story of the fool who took notes of a A certain foolish person, while 

eertain spot in the sea^l travelling by sea, let a silver vessel 

* This stoxy hears a certain resemblance to the European stories of grammarians 
who undertake to educate asses or monkeys. (See L^v^que, Les Mythes et L%endes 
de r Ihde, p. 320.) La Eontaine^s Charlatan is perhaps the best known. 

t This story is No. LI in the Avadanas. 

X See Felix Idebtechl^ Orient und Yol. I, p. 13d on the Avaddnas irana- 
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fall from bis hand into the water. The fool took notes of the spot, observ- 
ing the eddies and other signs in the water, and said to himself ; ** I will 
bring it up from the botfcom, when I return.” He reached the other side 
of the sea, and as he was re-crossing, he saw the eddies and other signs, 
and thinking he recognized the spot, he plunged, into the water again and 
again to recover his silver vessel. When the others asked him what his 
object was, he told them, and got well laughed at and abused for his pains. 

** ISTow hear the story of the king who wished to substitute other flesh 
for what he had taken away,” 

Story of the hiny who replaced the A foolish king saw from his 

palace two men below. And seeing 
that one of them had taken flesh from the kitchen, he had five j^alas of 
flesh cut from his body. When the flesh had been cut away, the man 
groaned and fell on the earth, and the king, seeing him, was moved with 
compassion, and said to the warder ; “ His grief cannot be assuaged because 
five palas of flesh were cut from him, so give him more than five ^alas of 
flesh by way of compensation. The warder said : ‘‘ When a man’s head is 
cut off, does he live even if you give him a hundred heads ?” Then he went 
outside and had his laugh out, and comforted the man from whom the 
flesh had been cut, and handed him over to the physicians. 

‘‘ So you see, a silly king knows how to punish, but not how to shew 
favour. Hear this story of the silly woman who wanted another son.” 

Story of the woman who wanted m* One day a woman with only 

other 8on,f desiring another, applied to 

a wicked female ascetic belonging to a heretical sect. The ascetic told her 
that, if she killed her young son and offered him to the divinity, another 
son would certainly be born to her. When she was preparing to carry out 
this advice, another and a good old woman said to her in private : Wick- 
ed woman, you are going to kill the son you have already, and wish to get 
another. Supposing a second is not born to you, what will you do ?” So 
that good old woman dissuaded her from crime. 

lafed from tlie Chinese by Stanislas Julieii, Paris, 1859 where this story is found (ITo* 
LXIX.) He compares a story of an Irishman who was hired hy a Yarmouth Malster to 
assist in loading Ms sMp. As the vessel was about to set sail, the Irishman cried 
out from the quay. Captain, I lost your shovel overboard, but I cut a big notch on 
the rail-fence, round stern, just where it went down, so you will find it when you 
come back.’* Vol. II, p. 544, note. Liebrecht thinks he has read something soTwilfi Tp 
in the *A<rT€?a of Hierokles. See also Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen und Gebrauche aus 
Meklenburg, voL I, p. 349. 

♦ See Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, pp. 119 and 120, also Benfey’s Panchatantra, 
VoL 1, p. 391, Nachtr^e II, 543. This is Ho. CHI. in the Avaddnas. 

t This is Ho. XLEX in the Avadinas, 
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So women, who associate with witches, fall into evil courses, but they 
are restrained and saved by the advice of the old, Now, prince, hear the 
story of the man who brought the dmalaka fruit.’* 

8tor^ of the set'vant who tasted the ^ certain householder had a 

/^*^*^‘* stupid servant. As the householder 

was fond of dmalahas, he said to his servant, “ Go, and bring me some 
perfectly^ sweet dmalahas from the garden.” The foolish follow bit every 
one, to taste if it was sweet, and then brought them, and said; ‘‘Xook, 
master, I tasted these and found them sweet, before bringing them.” And 
his master, seeing that they were half eaten, sent them away in disgust and 
bis stu^Did servant too. 

‘‘ Thus a foolish person ruins his master’s interests and then his own, 
and here by way of episode hear the story of the two brothers.” 

Story of the two brothers Yajnasoma There were two Brahmans, bro- 

and Kirtisoma. thers, in the city of Pataliputra ; the 

elder was called Yajnasoma and the younger Kirtisoma. And those two 
young Brahmans had much wealth derived from their father. Kirtisoma 
increased his share by business, but Yajnasoma exhausted his by enjoying 
and giving. Then, being reduced to poverty, he said to his wife ; “ My 
dear, how can I, who am reduced from riches to poverty, live among my 
relations ? Let us go to some foreign country.*' She said, — ‘‘ How can we 
go without money for the journey.” Still her husband insisted, so she said 
to him : If you really must go, then first go and ask your younger 
brother Kirtisoma for some money for the journey.” So he went and 
asked his younger brother for his travelling expenses, but his younger 
brother’s wife said to him : “ How can we give even the smallest sum to this 
man who has wasted his substance. Por every one who falls into poverty 
will sponge on us.” When Kirtisoma heard this, he no longer felt inclined 
to give anything to his elder brother, though he loved him. Subjection 
to bad women is pernicious I 

Then Yajnasoma went away silent, and told that to his wife, and set 
out vnth her, relying upon the help of Heaven only. When they reached 
the wood, it happened that, as he was going along, he was swallowed by a 
monstrous serpent. And when his wife saw it, she fell on the ground and 
lamented. And the serpent said with a human voice to the lady : “ Why 
do you lament, my good woman ?” The Brahman lady answered the snake : 

“ How can I help lamenting, mighty sir, when you have deprived me in 
this remote spot of my only means of obtaining alms ?” When the serpent 
heard that, he brought out of his mouth a great vessel of gold and gave it 

♦•This is Hq. XXSYII in the Avaclinas. 
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her, saying, Take this as a Tessel in which to receive alms/’* The good 
Brahman lady said, “ Who will give me alms in this vessel, for I am a 
woman ?” The serpent said : “ I£ anyone refuses to give you alms in it, his 
head shall that moment burst into a hundred pieces. What I say is 
true,” When the virtuous Brahman lady heard that, she said to the 
serpent, If this is so, then give me my husband in it by way of alms.” The 
moment the good lady said this, the serpent brought her husband out of his 
month alive and unharmed. As soon as the serpent had done this, he 
becameaman of heavenly appearance, and being pleased, he said to the joyful 
couple : “ I am a king of the Vidyadharas, named Kanchanavega, and by 
the cm^se of Gautama I was reduced to the condition of a serpent. And it 
was appointed that my curse should end when I conversed with a good 
woman.” When the king of the Vidyadharas had said this, he immediately 
filled the vessel with jewels, and delighted flew up into the sky. And 
the couple returned home with abundance of jewels. And there Yajuasoma 
lived in happiness having obtained inexhaustible wealth. 

Providence gives to every one in accordance with his or her character. 
Hear the story of the foolish man who ask** \ for the barber.” 

^ j; ; A certain inhabitant of Kar^ata 

Story of the fool who wanted a barber^ 

pleased his king by his daring be- 
haviour in battle. His sovereign was pleased, and promised to give him 
whatever he asked for, but the spiritless warrior chose the king’s barber. 

Every man chooses what is good or bad according to the measure of 
his own intellect : now hear the story of the foolish man who asked for 
nothing at ail.” 

Story of the man who ashed for no- ^ certain foolish man, as he was 

thiny at all going along the road, was asked by 

a carter to do something to make his cart balance evenly. He said, ‘‘ If 
I make it right, what will you give me ?” The carter answered ; I will 
give you nothing at all.” Then the fool put the cart even, and said, “ Give 
me the notbing-at-allyou promised.” But the carter laughed at him. “ So 
you see, king, fools are for ever becoming the object of the scorn and con- 
tempt and reproach of men, and fall into misfortune, while the good on the 
other hand are thought worthy of honour.” 

When the prince surrounded by his ministers, had heard at night 
these amusing stories from Gomuklia, he was enabled to enjoy sleep, which 
refreshes the whole of the three worlds. 

* In the or2gina^the husband is called a ** vessel of alms,” t\ e,, « receiver of 

alms,” but the pun cannot be retained in the translation without producing obscurity. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 


The neth morning Naravahanadatta got up, and w-ent into the presence 
of the king of Vatsa his loving father. There he found Sinhavarman, the 
brother of the queen Padmdvati and the son of the king of Magadha, who 
had come there from his own house. The day passed in expressions of 
welcome, and friendly conversation, and after Naravdhanadatta had had 
dinner, he returned home. There the wise Gomukha told this story at night, 
in order to console him who was longing for the society of S'aktiyasas. 

Siory of the war between the erowe and There was in a certain place a 
the owU,^ great and shady banyan4ree, which 

seemed, with the voices of its birds, to summon travellers to repose. There 
a king of the crows, named Meghavarna, had established his home, and he 
had an enemy named Avamai-da, king of the owls. The king of the owls 
surprised the king of the crows there at night, and after inflicting a defeat on 
him and killing many crows, departed. The next morning the king of the 
crows, after the usual compliments, said to his ministers U^d^vin, Adivin, 
Saipidivin, Pradivin, and Cbirajivin : “ That powerful enemy, who has thus 
defeated us, may get together a hundred thousand soldiers, and make another 
descent on us. So let some preventive measure be devised for this case.*' 
When heard this, he said ; ** King, with a powerful enemy, one must 

either retire to another country, or adopt conciliation.*’ When Adivin heard 
this, he said, “ The danger is not immediate ; let us consider the intentions 
of the adversary and our own power, and do the best we can.’* Then Sandivin 
said, “ King, death is preferable to submission to the foe, or retiring to 
another country. We must go and fight with that feeble enemy ; a brave 
and enterprising king, who possesses allies, conquers bis foes.** Then 
Pradivin said, He is too powerful to be conquered in battle, bub we must 
make a truce with him, and kill him when we get an opportunity.** Then 
Chirajivin said, “ What truce ? Who will be ambassador ? There is war 

• See Benfey’s Panchatautra, Illrdhook, page 213, Vol. II. Behfeypoints out that 
in the Mahahharata, Brona’sson, one of the few Kauravas that had survived the battle, 
was lying under a sacred fig-tree, on which crows were sleeping. Then he sees one owl 

come and kill many of the crows. This suggests to him the idea of attacking the camp 
of the Pap(Javas. In the Arabic text the hostile birds are ravens and owls. So in tbe 
Greek and the Hebrew translation. John of Capua has “stumi,” misunderstanding 
the Hebrew. (Benfey, Vol. I, 335). Bhys Davids states in his Buddhist Birth Stories 
(p. 292 note,) that the story of the lasting feud between the crows and the owls is told 
at length in Jataka, Ho. 270. 
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between the crows and the owls from time immemorial , who will go to 
them ? This must be accomplished by policy ; policy is said to be the very 
foundation of empires.” When the king of the crows heard that, he said 
to Ohirajivin,-^** You are old ; tell me if you know, what was originally 
the cause of the war between the crows and the owls. You shall state your 
policy afterwards.” When Ohirajivin heard this, ho an.. ..red, “ It is all 
due to an inconsiderate utterance. Have you never heard the story of the 
donkey ?” 


Stori/ of the ass in the panther's shin*. 


A certain washerman had a thin 
donkey ; so, in order to make it fat, 
he used to cover it with the skin of a panther and let it loose to feed in his 
neighbour’s corn. While it was eating the corn, people were afraid to 
drive it away, thinking tuat it was a panther. One day a cultivator, who 
had a how in his hand, saw it. He thought it was a panther, and through 
fear bending down, and making himself humpbacked, he proceeded to creep 
away, with his body covered with a rug. When the donkey saw him going 
away in this style, he thought he was another donkey, and being primed 
with corn, he .uttered aloud his own asinine bray. Then the cultivator came 
to the conclusion that it was a donkey, and returning, killed with an arrow 
the foolish animal, which had made an enemy with its own voice. “ In the 
fcame way our feud with the crows is due to an inconsiderate utterance.” 

Bow m cyow tu iird, from For once upon a time the bird* 

choosing the owl king.f ^ere without a king. They all 

assembled together, and bringing an umbrella and a chowrie, were proceed- 
ing to anoint the owl king of the birds. In the meanwhile a crow, flying in 


* Benfey remarks that this fable was known to Plato ; Oratylus, 411, A, (but the 
passage might refer to some story of Bacchus personating Hercules, as in the Banss,} 
and he concludes that the fable came from G-reece to India. He compares .ZEsop, 
(Furia, 141, Ooraes, 113,) Lucianus, Piscator, 32, Erasmus, “Asinus apud Cumanos,’’ 
Bobert, Fables Inedites, I, 360. (Benfey, Yol. I, p. 463.) I cannot find the fable in 
Phsedxus or Babriua. The skin is that of a tiger in Benfey's translation, and also in 
Johnson’s translation of the Hitopadela, p. 74 in the original (Johnson’s edition). 
See also Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 119. It is No. 189 in Fausboll’s edition of the 
Jatakas, and ’will be found translated in lihys Davids* Introduction to his Buddhist 
Birth Stories, p. v. 

t Benfey compares Grimm’s Marohen, Yol. Ill, 246, where parallels to story No. 
171 are given ; Thousand and one Nights (Weil, HI, 923). In a fable of .3Bsop*s the 
birds choose a peacock king, (^sop, Furia, 183, Ooraes, 63). (Benfey, Yol. I, p. 
347.) See also Liebrecht, Yolkskunde, p. 110, ’ Yeckenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, 
p, 424, De Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, Yob II, p. 206. See also p. 246 for 
an apologue in which the owl prevents the crow’s being made king. See also Bhyu 
Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, p, 292. 

9 
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tke air above, saw it, and said ; " You fools, are there not other birds, 
cuckoos and so on, that you must make this cruel-eyed unpleasant-looking 
wicked bird king ? Out on the inauspicious owl ! You must elect a heroic 
king whose name will ensure prosperity. Listen now, I will tell you a 
tale. 

story of the eUphante ani the haree.* . abounding 

in water, called Chandrasaras. And 

on its bank there lived a king of the hares, named S'ilimukha. Now, once 
on a time, a leader of a herd of elephants, named Chaturdanta, came there to 
drink water, because all the other reservoirs of water were dried up in the r 
drought that prevailed. Then many of the hares, who were the subjects 
of that king, were trampled to death by Chaturdanta’s herd, while entering 
the lake. When that monarch of the herd had departed, the hare-king 
Silimukha, being grieved, said to a hare named Vijaya in the presence of the 
others ; “Now that that lord of elephants has tasted the water of this lake, 
he will come here again and again, and utterly destroy us all, so think of some 
expedient in this case. Go to him, and see if you have any artifice which 
will suit the purpose or not. For you know business and expedients, and 
are an ingenious orator. And in all eases in which you have been engaged 
the result has been fortunate.” When despatched with these words, the 
hare was pleased, and went slowly on his way. And following up the track 
of the herd, he overtook that elephant-king and saw him, and being deter- 
mined somehow or other to have an interview with the mighty beast, the 
wise hare climbed up to the top of a rock, and said to the elephant ; “ I am 
the ambassador of the moon, and this is what the god says to you by my 
mouth ; ^ I dwell in a cool lake named Chandrasaras ;t there dwell hares 
whose king I am, and I love them well, and thence I am known to men as 
the cool-rayed and the hare-marked ; J now thou hast defiled that lake and 
slain those hares of mine. If thou do that again, thou slialt receive thy 
due recompense from me.’ ” When the king of elephants heard this speech of 
the crafty hare’s, he said in his terror ; “ I will never do -so again : I must 
shew respect to the awful moon-god.” The hare said, — “So come, my 

♦ Op. Hitopadela, 75, Wolff, I, 192 ; Knatchbull, 223, Symeon Seth, 58, John of 
Capua, h-, 5, h., German translation fOlm 1483) 0., II, Spanish translatiori, XXXVI, 
a. ; Boni, 36, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 3lo, Livre des Lumieres, 246 ; Cabinet des F^es, XVII, 
437* This fable is evidently of Indian origin. For the deceiving of the elephant 
with the refleadon of the moon, Benfey compares Bmoiplma Olerioalis XXIV. (Benfoy, 
Vol. I,' pp. 348, 349.) See also Be Gubematis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, 
p 76. 

t ». €. moon-lake. 

X Common epithets of the moon. The Hindus find a hace in 'tl^e moon where we 
find ^“man, his^og, and his bush.’* 
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friend, I pray, and we will shew him to you/’ After saying this, the hare 
led the king of elephants to the lake, and shewed him the reflection of the 
moon in the water. When the lord of the herd saw that, he bowed before 
it timidly at a distance, oppressed with awe, and never came tiiere again. And 
S'iHmukha, the king of the hares, was present, and witnessed the whole 
transaction, and after honouring that hare, who went as an ambassador, he 
Hved there in security. 

When the crow had told this story, he went on to say to the birds, 
This is the right sort of king, whose name alone ensures none of his sub- 
jects being injured. So why does this base owl, who cannot see in the day, 
deserve a throne ? And a base creature is never to he trusted, hear this tale 
in proof of it.” 

of the hirdf the haroy md the Once on a time I lived in a cer* 

tain tree, and below me in the same 
tree a bird, named Kapinjala, had made a nest and lived. One day he went 
away somewhere, and he did not return for many days. In the mean- 
while a hare came and took possession of his nest. After some days Kapin- 
jala returned, and an altercation arose between him and the hare, as both laid 
claim to the nest, exclaiming ; “ It is mine, not yours.” Then they both 
set out in search of a qualified arbitrator. And I, out of curiosity, followed 
them unobserved, to see what would turn up. After they had gone a little 
way they saw on the bank of a lake a cat, who pretended to have taken a vow 
of abstinence from injury to all creatures, with his eyes half-closed in 
meditation. They said to one another ; ** Why should we not ask this holy 

* This story is found in Wolff, I, 197, Knatchhnll, 226, Sjmeon Seth, 60, John 

of Capua, h., 6, h, Gorman translation (Ulm 1183) O., IV, 6, Spanish translation, 36, 
h, Boni, 38, Anvax-i-Suhaili, 322, Livre des liumioros, 251, Cabinet des F^es, 
Xyil, 442, Baldo Fab. SX, in Edel4stand du Heril, Poesies Inedites, p. 249. Benfcy 
finds three “ moments” in the Fable ; the first is, Iho hypocritical cat”; this conception he 
considers to be ‘‘aUgomein menschlicli” and compares Furia, 14, Coraes, 152, Fiiria, 
15, Coraes, 6, Furia, 67, Coraes, 28, Robert, Fables Inedites, I, 216 ; also Maha- 
bh&rata V. (II, 283) 5121 and ffy where the cat manages to get herself taken to the 
river, to die, hy the rats and mice, and there cats them. The second moment is the felly 
of litigiousness ; here he compares a passage in Dubois’s Panchatantra. The third is 
the object of contention, the nest, for which lie cotapares Phasdrus, I, 21 (Bentey, Vol 
I, pp. 350-354). I should compare, for the 1st moment, PhiOdrus, Lib. II, Fabula, IV, 
(recognovit Lucianus Mueller) Aquila, Felos ot Aper, La Fontaine, VII, 16. See also 
for the "hypocritical cat” Liebrecht, Zur VolKskunde, p. 131. The cat's tactics are much 
the same as those of the fox in Eemoke Ftichs (Simroek, Deutsche Volk&biicihei' vd, I, 
p. 138.) See also De Guhernatis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. II, p. 54. The story is 
No. OXXV in the 'Avadanas. From De Guhernatis, Zoological Mythology, pp. 227-228 
it appears that kapinjala meims a heath-cock, or a cuckoo. Hero the word appears to 
he used as a proper name. 
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cat here to declate what is just ?**— Then they approached the cat and said ; 
“ Beverend sir, hear our cause, for you are a holy ascetic.” When the eat 
heard that, he said to them in a low voice,— I am weak from self -morti- 
fication, so I jaQuot hear at a distance, pray, come near me. For a case 
wrongly decided brings temporal and eternal death.” With these words 
the cat encouraged them to come just in front of him, and then the base 
creature Jkiiled at one spring both the hare and Kapinjala. 

, “ So, you see, one cannot confide in villains whose actions are base. 

Accordingly you must not make this owl king, for he is a great villain.” 
When the crow said this to the birds, they admitted the force of it, and 
gaire up the idea of anointing the owl king, and dispersed in all direc* 
tions. And the owl said to the crow ; “ Bemember ; from this day forth 
you and I are enemies. I^owl take my leave of you.” And he went away 
in a rage. But the crow, though he thought that he had spoken what 
• was right, was for a moment despondent. Who is not grieved when he 
has involved himself in a dangerous quarrel by a mere speech ? 

So you see that our feud with the owls arose from an inconsiderate 
utterance.” Having ^aid this to one king, Ohirajivin continued, “ The 
owls are numerous and strong, and you cannot conquer them. Numbers 
prevail in this' world, hear an instance.” 

Sto%'y of the Brahman, the goat, and ^ BrAhman had bought a goat, 

therogms,* and was returning from a village 

with it on his shoulder, when he was seen on the way by many rogues, who 
wished to deprive him of the goat. And one of them came up to him, and 
pretending to be in a great state of excitement, said ; “ Brahman, how come 
you to have this dog on your shoulder ? Put it down.” When the Brahman 
heard that, he paid no attention to it, but went on his way. Then two more 
came up and said the very same thing to him. Then he began to doubt, and 
went along, examining the goat carefully, when three other rascals came up 
to him and said : “ How comes’it that you carry a dog and a sacrificial thread 
at the same time ? Surely you must be a hunter, not a Brahman, and this 

♦ This is the 3rd story in Benfey's translation of the third book of the Panoha- 
tantra. See Johnson^s translation of the Hitopade^a, p. 110, Wolff, I. 205, KnatohbuU, 
233, Symeon Seth, 62, John of Capua, 1, 1, b., German translation 0., VI, 6, Spanish 
XXXVII. a., Boni, 42, Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 331, Livre des Lumi^res, 254, Cabinet des 
Fi5|^ XVII, 444. Benfey translates a reference to it in Pdnini. He shews that there is 
imitation of this story in the Gesta Bomanoruxn, 132. In Porjini, Hovel VIII, a pea- 
saht is'persuaded that his kids are capons. Op. also Straparola, I, 3 ; Loiseleur De Jong- 
champs, Essai, 47,2, Liebrecht*s translation of Dunlop, note 356, Dancereau on the 
Hitopade^, 252. (Benfey, VoL I, pp. 355-357.) See also Till Eulenspiegel, c. 66, 
Jn Simrock's Deutsche Volksbuoher. Vol, X. n. 452* 
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is the dog with the help of which you kill game.’’ When the Brahman 
heard that, he said: ‘‘Surely some demon has smitten my sight and 
bewildered me. €an all these men be under the influence of an optica) 
delusion?” Thereupon the Brahman flung down the goat, and aftei 
bathing, returned home, and the rogues took the goat and made a satisfac- 
tory meal off it. 

After Ohirajivin had told this tale, he said to the king of the erow^ : 
“ So you see, king, numerous and powerful foes are hard to conquer* So 
you had better adopt, in this war with powerful foes, the following 
expedient, which I suggest. Pluck out some of my fqathers,* and leave me 
under this tree, and go to that hill there, until I return, having accomplis u. 
ed my object. The king of the crows agreed, and plucked out some of Viis 
feathers, as if in ang , and placed him under the tree, and went off to the 
mountain with his followers : and Ohirajivin remained lying flat under the 
tree which was his home. 

Then the king of the owls, Avamarda, came there at night with his 
followers, and he did not see a single crow on the tree. At that moment 
Ohirajivin uttered a feeble caw below, and the king of the owis. nearing it, 
came down, and saw him lying there. In his astonishment he asked him who 
he was, and whv he was in that state. And Ohirajivin answered, pretending 
that his voice was weak from pain ; “ I am Ohirajivin, the minister of that 
king of the crows. And he wished to make an attack on you in accordance with 
the advice of his ministers. Then 1 rebuked those other ministers, and said 
to him, ‘ If you ask me for advice, and if I am valued by you, in that case 
you will not make war with the powerful kii^ of the owls. But you will 
endeavour to propitiate him, if you have any regard for policy.’ When 
the foolish king of the crows heard that, he exclaimed, ‘ This fellow is a 
partisan of my enemies,’ and in his wrath, he and his followers pecked 
me, and reduced me to this state. And he flung me down under the tree, 
and went off somewhere or other with hts followers.” When Chirajiviu 
had said this, he sighed, and turned his face to the ground. And then the 
king of the^ owls asked his ministers what they ought to do with Chira- 
jivin. When his minister Diptanayana heard this, he said, “ Good people 
spare even a thief, though ordinarily he ought not to be spared, if they find 
that he is a benefactor.” 

Sio^ of m old mrohcmt hi* ^or once on a time there was a 

certain merchant in „a certain town, 

♦ Benfey compaxes this with the story of Zopyms. He thinks that the Indians 
learned the story from the Greeks. See also Avadinas, Ho. V, Vol. I, p. 31. 

t Benfey compares Wolfi, I, 210, BLnatchboU, 237, Symeon Seth, p. 64, John 
of Capua i, 2, German translation (Him., 1483) Ho. YIII, 6, Spanish translation, 
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who, though old, managed to marry by the help of his wealth a young girl 
of the merchant caste. And she was always averse to him on account of 
his old age, as the bee turns away from the forest-tree when the time of 
flowers is past. * And one night a thief got into his house, while the 
husband and wife were in bed ; and, when the wife saw him, she was afraid, 
and turned round and embraced her husband. The merchant thought that 
a wonderful piece of good fortune, and while looking in all directions for 
the explanation, he saw the thief in a corner. The merchant said ; You 
have done me a benefit, so I will not have you killed by my servants.*’ 
And so he spared his life and sent him away. 

“ So we ought to spare the life of this Chirajivin, as he is our benefac- 
tor.” When the minister Diptanayana had said this, he remained silent. 
Then the king of the owls said to another minister, named Vakrandsa, 
“ What ought we, to do ? Give me proper advice.” Then Vakranasa said, 
life should be spared for be knows the secrets of our foes. This quarrel 
between the enemies’ king and his minister is for our advantage. Listen, 
and I will tell you a story which will illustrate it.” 

iftory of ihe the tlmf^ and certain excellent Brahman re- 

the JRdkshasa.f ceived two cows as a donation. A 

thief happened to see them, and began plotting how to carry them oE At 
that very time a Rakshasa was longing to eat that BiAhman. It happen- 
ed that the thief and the Rakshasa, as they were going to his house at 
night to accomplish their objects, met, and telling one another their 
errands, went together. Wiien the thief and the Rdkshasa entered the Brah- 
man’s dwelling, they began to wrangle. The thief said ; “ I will carry oE 
the oxen first, for if you lay hold of the Br&hman first, and he wakes up, 
how can I get the yoke of oxen ?” The Rakshasa said ; “ By no means ! 
I will first carry oE the Brahman, otherwise he will wake up with the noise 
of the feet of the oxen, and my labour will all be in vain.” While this was 
going on, the Brahman woke up. Then he took his sword, and began to 
recite a charm for destroying Rakshasas, and the thief and the Rakshasa 
both fled. 

So the quarrel between those two, Chirajivin and the king of the 


a., Boni, 44, Anvir-i-Snliajli, 336, livre des Lumi^res, 259, Cabinet 
des Fees, XVII, 449. (Benfey’s Faachatantra, Vol. I, p. 366.) See also La Fon- 
taine, IX, p. 15. 

♦ Br. Kem suggests vyaHta^'pushpa^kdlafvdd, The Sanskrit College MS. has the 


reading of Br. Brockhaxi’s text. 

t Cp. Wolff, I, 212, KnatohbuU, 258, Symeon Seth, p* 64, John of Capua i., % 
h-, German tranjflation (tJlm, 1483) F., I, b., Spanish translation, XXXVIII, a., 
Boul 45, Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 388, Idvre des Lumi5res, 261, Cabinet des Ffes, XVII, 
451. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 868.) 
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crows, will be to our advantage, as tbe quarrel between tbe thief and the 
Edkshasa was to the advantage of the Bi4hman.’’ When Vakranasa said 
this, the king of the owls asked his minister Prakdrakarna for his opinion, 
and he answered him ; “ This Chirajivin should be treated with compassion, 
as he is in distress, and has applied to us for protection : in old time S'ivi offer- 
ed his flesh for the sake of one who sought his protection.* When the king 
of the owls heard this from Prakarakarna, he asked the advice of his minister 
Kruralochana, and he gave him the same answer. 

Then the king of the owls asked a minister named Baktaksha, and he, 

being a discreet minister, said to him ; King, these minister® hare done 

their best to ruin you by impolitic advice. Those, who know policy, place 

no confidence in the acts of a hereditary enemy. It is only a fool that, 

though he sees the fault, is satisfied with insincere flattery.’* 

^ For once on a time there was a 

Story of the carpenter and Ms wife.^ , , , 

carpenter, who had a wife whom he 

loved dearly ; and the carpenter heard from his neighbours that she was 
in love with another man ; so, wishing to test the fidelity of his wife, he 
said to her one day : My dear, I am by command of the king going a 
long journey to-day, in order to do a job, so give me barley-meal and other 
things as provision for the journey. She obeyed and gave him provisions, 
and he went out of the house ; and then secretly came back into it, and 
with a pupil of his hid himself under the bed. As for the wife, she sum- 
moned her paramour. And while she was sitting with him on the bed, 
the wicked woman happened to touch her husband with her foot, and found 
out that he was there. Ana a moment after, her paramour, being puzzled, 
asked her which she loved the best, himself or her husband. When she 
heard this, the artful and treacherous woman said to that lover of hers ; 
“ I love my husband best, for his sake I would surrender my life! As for 
this unfaithfulness of mine, it is natural to women ; they would even eat 
dirt, if they had no noses.” 

When the carpenter heard this hypocritical speech of the adulteress, 
he came out from under the bed, and said to his pupil ^ '‘'You have seen, 
you aie my witness to this^; though my wife has betaken herself to this 
lover, she is still so devoted to me ; so I will cany her on my head.” 
When the silly fellow had said this, he immediately took them both up, as 

* See Chapter YII of this 'work. 

t Benfey compoies the .Aiahic version, Wolfi, I, 214, Knatchbull, 240, Symeou 
Seth, 65, John of Capua i., 3, b., German translation (Ulm, 1483), P., II, ]>., Spanish 
translation, XX^CVllI, b., Doni, 47, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 310, Xiivre des Bumieres, 264; 
Cabinet des Fees, XVII, 453, cp, also Hitopadesa, (Johnson’s translation, p. 78). 
(Benfey, Yol, I, p. 371.) 
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tbej sat on the bed, upon his head, with the help of his pupil, and carried 
them abouti 

So an undiscerning blockhead, though he sees a crime committed 
before his eyes, is satisfied with hypocritical flattery, and makes himself 
ridiculous. So you must not spare Chirajivin, who is a follower of your 
enemy, for, if not carefully watched, he might slay your Majesty in a moment, 
like a disease.” When the king of the owls heard Raktaksha say this, he 
answered ; “ It was in trying to benefit us that the worthy creature was 
reduced to this state. So how can we do otherwise than spare his life ? 
Besides, what harm can he do us unaided ?” So the king of the owis rejected 
the advice of Raktaksha, and comforted that crow Ohirajivin. Then Chira- 
jivin said to the king of the owls, What is the use to me of life, now 
that I am in this state ? So have logs of wood brought me, in order that 
I may enter the fire. And I will ask the fire as a boon, that I may be 
born again as an owl, in order that I may wreak my vengeance upon this 
king of the crows.” When he said this, Raktaksha laughed and said^to 
him ; By the favour of our master you will be well enough off : what 
need is there of fire P Moreover you will never become au owl, as long as 
you have the nature of a crow. Every creature is such as he is made by 
the Creator.” 

Sforp of the mouse that was turned into time % hermit 

a maiden.^ found a young mouse, which had 

escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made it by the might of his 
asceticism into a young maiden. And he brought her up in his hermitage ; 
and, when he saw that she had grown up, wishing to give her to a powerful 
husband, he summoned the sun. And he said to the sun •, “ Marry this maiden, 
whom I wish to give in marriage to some mighty one.” Then the sun 
answered, The cloud is more powerful than I, he obscures me in a moment.” 
When the hermit heard that, he dismissed the sun, and summoned the cloud, 
and made the same proposal to bim. He replied, “ The wind is more powerful 
than I : he drives me into any quarter of the heaven he pleases,” When 
the hermit got this answer, he summoned the wind and made the same 
proposal bo him. And the wind replied, “The mountains are stronger 

* This story is found in the iLrabic version, Wolff, I, 219, KnatchhuU, 243, 
Symeon Seth, 68, John of Capua, i., 4, b., German translation (XJlm, 1483) P. IV, h., 
Spanish, translation, XXXIX, a., Boni, 50, Anvar-i-Suhaili, 355, Livre des Lumi^res, 
2’?9, Cabinet des P5es, XVTE, 466, La Fontaine, IX, 7, Polier, Mythologie des Indes, 
11 , 571 , Hitopadesa, (similar in some respects) Johnson, p. 108, Mahdbhirata, XH, 
(in, 516) V. 4254 and ff. Benfey compares also the story of the cat which was 
changed into a virgin, Bahriua, 82. It is said to he found in Strattis (400 B. C.) 
(Benfey, Vol, I, pp, 373 and /.) See also Be Ghihematis, Zoological Mythology, 
Vol, n, p. 65. 
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than I, for I cannot move them.” When the great hermit heard this, he 
summoned the Himalaya, and made the same proposal to him. That 
mountain answered him ; The mice are stronger than I am, for they 
dig holes in me.” 

Having thus got these answers in succession from those wise divinities, 
the great ruhi summoned a forest mouse, and said to him, “ Marry this 
maiden.*’ Thereupon the mouse said, Shew me how she is to be got 

\into my hole.” Then the hermit said, It is better that she should re- 

to her condition as a mouse.” So he made her a mouse again, and 
gave her to that male mouse. 

So a creature returns to what it was, at the end of a long peregrina^ 
tion, accordingly you, Ohirajivin, will never become an owl.” When 
Baktaksha said this to Ohirajivin, the bitter reflected ; “ This king has not 
acted on the advice of this minister, who is skilled in policy. All these 
others are fools, so my object is gained.” While he was thus reflecting, 
the king of the owls took Chirajivin with him to bis own fortress, con- 
fiding in his own strength, disregarding the advice of Raktdksha. And Chira- 
jivin, being about his person, and fed with pieces of meat and other 
delicacies by him, soon acquired as splendid a plumage as a peacock.* One 
day, Chirajivin said to the king of the owls ; “ King, I will go and 
encourage that king of the crows and bring him back to his dwelling, in 
order that you may attack him this night and slay him, and that I may 
makef some return for this favour of yours. But do you all fortify your 
door with grass and other things, and remain in the cave where your nests 
are, that they may not attack you by day.” When, by saying this, 
Chirajivin had made the owls retire into their cave, and barricade the door 
and the approaches to the cave, with grass and leaves, he went back to bis own 
king. And with him he returned, carrying a brand from a pyre, all ablaze, in 
his beak, and every one of the crows that followed his had a piece of wood 
hanging down from his beak. And the moment he arrived, he set on fire 
the door of the cave, in which were those owls, creatures that are blind by 
day, which had been barricaded with dry grass and other stu:ffi. 

And every crow, in the same way, threw down at the same time his piece 
of wood, and so kindled a fire and burnt the owls, king and and all.J 

♦ This reminds one of Babrius, Tabula LXXII. 

t I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads hfiajdmi not hhanjdmu 

J See Liebreoht's notes on the Avadanas, translated hy Stanislas Julien, on page 110 
of his “ Zur Yolkskunde.” He adduces an English popular superstition ‘*The 
country people to their sorrow know the Cornish chough, called Pyrrhocorax, to be not 
only a thief, hut an incendiary, and privately to set houses on fire as well as rob them of 
what they find profitable. It is very apt to catch up lighted sticks, so there are in- 
stances of houses being set on fire by its means.’’ So a parrot sets*a house on fire in a 
10 
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And the king of the crows, having destroyed his enemies with the help of 
Chirajiviii, was highly delighted, and returned with his tribe of crows to 
his own banyan-tree. Then Chirajivin told the story of how he lived among 
his enemies, to king Meghavarna, the king of the crows, and said to him ; 
“ Your enemy, king, had one good minister named Eaktdksha ; it is be- 
cause he was infatuated by confidence, and did not act on that minister’s 
advice, that I was allowed to remain uninjured. Because the villain did 
not act on his advice, thinking it was groundless, J was able to gain the 
confidence of the impolitic fool, and to deceive him. It was by a feigned 
semblance of submission that the snake entrapped and killed the frogs.” 

A certain old snake, being unable 

of m maU and. mfrogo* ^ 

a lake, which was frequented by men, remained there motionless. And when 
he was there, the frogs asked him, keeping at a safe distance ; Tell us, 
worthy sir, why do you no longer eat frogs as of old ?” When the snake was 
asked this question by the. frogs, he answered, “While I was pursuing 
a frog, I one day bit a Brahman’s son in the finger by mistake, and he died. 
And his father by a curse made me a bearer of frogs. So how can I eat 
you now? On the contrary I will carry you on my back.” 

When the king of the frogs heard that, he was desirous of being 
carried, and putting aside fear, he came out of the water, and joyfully mounted 
on the back of the snake. Then the snake, having gained his good-will by 
carrying him about with bis ministers, represented himself as exhausted, and 
said cunningly ; “ I cannot go a step further without food, so give me some- 
thing to eat. How can a servant exist without subsistence ?” When the 
frog-king, who was fond of being carried about, heard this, he said to him ; 

“ Eat a few of my followers then.” So the snake ate all the frogs in suc- 
cession, as he pleased, and the king of the frogs put up with it, being blinded 
with pride at being carried about by the snake. 

“ Thus a fool is deceived by a wise man who worms himself into his 
confidence. And in the same way I ingratiated myself with your enemies 
and brought about their ruin. So a king must be skilled in policy and 

stoiy by Amauld of Carcasses (Liebrecht’s translation of Dunlop’s History of Fiction 
p. 203.) Bcnfey thinks that this idea originally came from Grreece (Panohatantra, Vol, 
I, p 383.) Op. also Pliny’s account of the “ inmidiaria avzs in Kuhn’s Herahkunft 
des Feuer’s, p, 31, 

* This story is found in Wolff, I, 226 ; Knatchbull, 250, Symeon Seth, 70, John 
of Capua, i., 6, G-emian translation (Him, 1483) Q. I, Spanish translation, XL, b., 
Anvar-i-SuhaiK, 364, Livre des Lumi^res, 283, Cabinet des F4es, XIII, 467, Hito- 
pade&i, Johnson’s translation, p. 112. Benfey compares the western fable of the sick 
lion. This fable is told in the Kathd Sarit S^gara, X, 63, II. 126, and will be 

found further on. (Benfey, Vol. I, p. 384.) 
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self-restrained ; a fool is plundered bj his servants and slain by bis foes at 
will. And irbis goddess of prosperity, O king, is ever treacherous as gam- 
bling, fickle as a wave, intoxicating as wine. But she remains as persistently 
constant to a king, who is self-contained, well-advised, free from vice, and 
knows differences of character, as if she were tied with a rope. So you 
must now remain attentive to the words of the wise, and glad at the slaughter 
of your enemies, rule a realm free from opponents.’* When the minister 
Chira-jivin said this to the crow-king Meghavar^a, the latter loaded Mm 
with honours, and ruled as he recommended. 

When Gomukha had said this, he went on to say to the son of the 
king of Yatsa ; “ So you see, king, that even animals are able to rule 
prosperously by means of discretion, but the indiscreet are always ruined 
and become the laughing-stock of the public.’* 


8tory of the foolish servant. 


For instance a certain rich man 
had a foolish servant. He, while 
shampooing him, in his extreme folly gave him a slap on his body, (for he 
fancied in his conceit that he thoroughly understood the business while he 
really knew nothing about it,) and so broke his skin. Then he was dismissed 
by that master and sank into utter despair. 

“ The fact is a man who, while ignorant, thinks himself wise, and rusher 
impetuously at any business, is ruined ; hear another story in proof of it.** 

Btory of the two brothers who divided Malava there were two Brah- 

all that they had,* brothers, and the wealth they 

inherited from their father was left jointly between them. And while 
dividing that wealth, they quarrelled about one having too little and the 
other having too much, and they made a teacher learned in the Yedas 
arbitrator, and he said to them ; “ You must divide erery single thing into 
two halves, in order that you may not quarrel about the inequality of tlie 
division.** When the two fools heard this, they divided every single thing 
into two equal parts, house, beds, et cetera ; in fact all their wealth, even 
the cattle. They had only one female slave ; her also they cut in two. 
When the king heard of that, he punished them with the confiscation of 
all their property. 

‘‘ So fools, following the advice of other fools, lose this world and the 
next. Accordingly a wise man should not serve fools : he should serve wise 
men- Discontent also does harm, for listen to this tale.** 

The story of the mendicants who he- There were some wandering men- 

eame emaciated from discontent. dicants, who became fat by being 

satisfied with what they got by way of alms. Some friends saw this and 
began to remark to one another ; Well I these mendicants are fat 


This is hTo. XVII in the Avadanas# 
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enoagh, though they do live on what they get by begging.” Then one of 
them said, — ** I will shew you a strange sight. I will make these men 
thin, though they eat the same things as before.” When he had said this, 
he proceeded to invite the mendicants for one day to his house, and gave them 
to eat the best possible food, containing all the six flavours.* And those 
foolish men, remembering the taste of it, no longer felt any appetite for the 
food they got as alms; so they became thin. So that man who had enter- 
tained them, when he saw these mendicants near, pointed them out to his 
friends, and said; “ Formerly these men were sleek and fat, because they were 
satisfied with the food which they got as alms, now they have become thin, 
owing to disgust, being dissatisfied with their alms. Therefore a wise man, 
who desires happiness, should establish his mind in contentment ; for dis- 
satisfaction produces in both worlds intolerable and unceasing grief.” When 
he had given his friends this lesson, they abandoned discontent, the source 
of crime ; to whom is not association with the good improving ? “ Now 
king, hear of the fool and the gold.” 

Story of the fool who saw gold in the ^ certain young man went to a 

w«ter.^ tank to drink water. There the 

fool saw in the water the reflection of a golden-crested bird, that was sitting 
on a tree.J This reflection was of a golden hue, and, thinking it was real gold, 
he entered the tank to get it, but he could not lay hold of it, as it kept 
appearing and disappearing in the moving water. But as often as he 
ascepded the bank, he again saw it in the water, and again and again he 
entered the tank to lay hold of it, and still he got nothing. Then his 
father saw him and questioned him, and drove away the bird, and then, 
when he no longer saw the reflection in the water, explained to him the 
whole thing, and took the foolish fellow home. 

“ Thus foolish people, who do not reflect, are deceived by false suppo- 
sitions, and become the source of laughter to their enemies, and of soitow 
to their fiiends. Now hear another tale of some great fools.” 

Stoi'y of the servants who hept rain off The camel of a certain merchant 
the trunJcs.^ gave way under its load on a journey. 

He said to his servants, “ I will go and buy another camel to carry the half 
of this camel’s load. And you must remain here, and take particular care 
that, if it clouds over, the rain does not wet the leather of these trunks, which 
are full of clothes.” With these words the merchant left the servants by 
the side of the camel, and went off, and suddenly a cloud came up and began to 

* i, e* sweet, salt, acid, astringent, bitter, and pungent. 

i This is No. XLTE in the Avad&xas. 

X Mauhaha should be no doubt ^amJcaha on Br. Brockhaus’s system. 

{ This is No* 6IY in the Avadanas, 
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discharge rain. Then the fools said ; Our master told us to take care that 
the rain did not touch the leather of the trunks and after they had made 
this sage reflection, they dragged the clothes out of the trunks and wrapped 
them round the leather. The consequence was, that the rain spoiled the 
clothes. Then the merchant returned, and in a rage said to his servants ; 
** You rascals ! Talk of water 1 Why the whole stock of clothes is spoiled 
by the rain.’’ And they answered him ; ‘‘ You told us to keep the rain o:E 
the leather of the trunks. What fault have we committed ?” He answer- 
ed ; “I told you that, if the leather got wet, the clothes would be spoiled ; 
I told it you in order to save the clothes, not the leather.” Then he 
placed the load on another camel, and when he returned home, imposed a 
fine on his servants amounting to the whole of their wealth. 

Thus fools, with undiseerning hearts, turn things upside down, and 


Story of the fool and the caJcesJ* 


ruin their own interests and those of other people, and give such absurd 
answers. Now hear in a few words the story of the fool and the cakes.” 

A certain traveller bought eight 
cakes for ; and he ate six of 

them without being satisfied, but his hunger was satisfied by eating the 
seventh. Then the blockhead exclaimed ; “ I have been cheated ; why 
did I not eat this cake, which has allayed the pangs of hunger, first of 
all ? Why did I waste those others, why did I not store them up ?” In 
these words he bewailed the fact that his hunger was only gradually 
satisfied, and the people laughed at him for his ignorance. 

Story of the servant who looked after A certain merchant said to his 

the door.f foolish servant ; “ Take care of the 

door of my shop, I am going home for a moment. After the merchant had 
said this, he went away, and the servant took the shop-door on his shoul- 
der and went gR to see an actor perform. And as he was returning, his 
master met him and gave him a scolding. And he answered, “ I have 
taken care of this door as you told me.” 

So a fool, who attends only ta the words of an order and does not 
understand the meaning, causes detriment. Now hear the wonderful story 
of the huSalo and the simpletons.” 


Story of the simpletons who ate the Some villagers took a buffalo 

belonging to a certain man, and kill- 
ed it in an enclosure outside the village, under a banyan-tree, and, dividing 


* This is No. LXVI in tlie Avadanas. 

t Cp. tile 37tli story in Sicilianisch.e Marchen, part I. p. 249. Giusa’s mother 
wished to go to the mass and she said to him Giusa, i£ yon go out, draw the door to 
after yon.” fZiehe die Tkur hinter dir zu.J Instead of shnttmg the door, Giusa took it 
off its hinges and earned it to his mother in the church. See Br. KiiMer’s notes on the 
story. 
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it, ate it up The propnetor of the buffalo went and complained to the 
ting, and he had the villagers, who had eaten the buffalo, brought before 
him. And the proprietor of the buffalo said before the king, in their 
presence ; “ These foolish men took my buffalo under a banj^an-tree near the 
tank, and killed it and ate it before my eyes.*' Whereupon an old fool 
among the villagers said, There is no tank or banyan.tree in our village. 
He says what is not true : where did we kill his buffalo or eat it 

When the proprietor of the buffalo heard this, he said ; What ! is 
there not a banyan-tree and a tank on the east side of the village ? More- 
over, you ate my buffalo on the eighth day of the lunar month.” When 
the proprietor of the buffalo said this, the old fool replied, “ There is no 
east side or eighth day in our village.” When the king heard this, he 
laughed, and said, to encourage the fool ; You are a truthful person, you 
never say anything false, so tell me the truth, did you eat that buffalo or did 
you not When the fool heard that, he said, “ I was born three years after 
my father died, and he taught me skill in speaking. So I never say what 
is untrue, my sovereign ; it is true that we ato his buffalo, but all the rest 
that he alleges is false.” When the king heard this, he and his courtiers 
could not restrain their laughter ; so the king restored the price of the 
buffalo to the plaintiff, and fined those villagers. 

** So, fools, in the conceit of their folly, while they deny what need 
not be denied, reveal what it is their interest to suppress, in order to get 
themselves believed. 

Stoy^ of the fool who behaved UTce a ^ certain foolish man bad an 

Brahmamj draJce, angry wife, who said to him ; “ To- 

morrow I shall go to my father’s house, I am invited to a feast. So if you 
do not bring me a garland of blue lotuses from somewhere or other, you 
will cease to he my husband, and I shall cease to be your wife.” Accord- 
ingly he went at night to the king's tank to fetch them. And when he 
entered, it, the guards saw him, and cried out ; Who are you ?” He said, 
I am a Brahmany drake,'* hut they took him prisoner ; and in the mold- 
ing he was brought before the king, and when questioned, he uttered in his 
presence the cry of that bird. Then the king himself summoned him and 
questioned him persistently, and when he told his story, being a merciful 
monarch, he let the wretched man go unpunished. 

Story of the physician who tried to ^ certain Brahman said to 

cure a MmeUach. a foolish physician ; Drive in the 

h ump on the back ofmy son who is deformed.” When the physician heard 
that, he said ; “ Give me ten jpanas, I will give you ten times as many, if I 
do not succeed in this.” Having thus made a bet, and having taken the 
ten jpanas from the Brahman, the physician only tortured the hunchback 
with sweating ahd other remei^es. But he was not able to remove the 
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bump ; so he paid down the hundred ; for who in this world would 
be able to make straight a hunchbacked man ? 

** So the boastful fashion of promising to accomplish impossibilities 
only makes a man ridieiilous. Therefore a discreet person should not walk 
in these ways of fools.” When the wise prince Naravahanadatta had 
heard, at night, these tales of fools from his auspicious-mouthed minister, 
named Gomukha, he was exceedingly pleased with him. 

And though he was pining for S^aktiya^ai, yet, owing to the pleasui*e 
he derived from the stories that Gomukha told him, he was enabled to get 
to sleep, when he went to bed, and slept surrounded by his ministers who 
had grown up with him. 


CHAPTEE LXIII. 


The next morning IN’aravahanadatta woke up, and thinking on his be- 
loved S'aktiya^as, became distracted. And thinking that the rest of the 
month, until be married her, was as long as an age, he could not find 
pleasure in anything, as his mind was longing for a new wife. When the 
king, his father, heard that from the mouth of Gomukha, out of love for 
him, he sent him his ministers, and Vasantaka was among them. Then, 
out of respect for them, the prince of Vatsa managed to recover his com- 
posure. And the discreet minister Gomukha said to Vasantaka \ “ I^’oble 
Vasantaka, tell some new and romantic tale to delight the mind of the 
crown-prince. Then the wise Vasantaka began to tell this tale. 

Story of YaMhora an^ Lu^slimidhara There was a famous Brahman in 
and the two tvtves of the loater^genius Malava, named S'lidhara. And twin 

sons, of like feature, were born to him. The eldest was named Yasodbax’a, 
and his younger brother was Laksbmidhara. And when they grew up, 
the two brothers set out together for a foreign country to study, with the 
approval of their father. And as they were travelling along, they ^e^tched a 
great wilderness, without water, without the shade of trees, full of burning 
sand ; and being fatigued with pjassing through it, and exhausted with heat 
and thirst, they reached in the evening a shady tree laden with fruit. 
And they saw, at a little distance from its foot, a lake with cold and clear 
water, perfumed with the fragrance of lotuses. They bathed in it, and 
refreshed themselves with drinking the cold water, and sitting down on 
a slab of rock, rested for a time. And when the sun set, they said their 
evening prayers, and through fear of wild beasts they climbed up the tree, 
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to spend tlie niglit there. And in the beginning of the night, many men 
rose out of the water of that tank below them, before their eyes. And one 
of them swept the ground, another painted it, and another strewed on it 
flowers of five colours. And another brought a golden couch and placed it 
there, and another spread on it a mattress with a coverlet. Another brought, 
and placed in a certain spot, under the tree, delicious food and drink, flowers 
and unguents. Then there arose from the surface of that lake a man 
wearing a sword, and adorned with heavenly ornaments, surpassing in 
beauty the god of Love.• ** When he had sat down on the couch, his 
attendants threw garlands round his neck, and anointed him with unguents, 
and then they all plunged again into the lake. Then he brought out of 
his mouth a lady of noble form and modest appearance, wearing auspicious 
garlands and ornaments, and a second, rich in celestial beauty, resplendent 
with magnificent robes and ornaments.f These were both his wives, but 
the second was the favourite. Then the first and good wife placed jewelled 
plates on the table, and handed food in two plates to her husband and her 
rival. When they had eaten, she also ate ; and then her husband reclined 
on the couch with the rival wife, and went to sleep. And the first wife 
shampooed his feet, and the second remained awake on the couch. 

When the Brahman’s sons who were in the tree, saw this, they said to 
one another, ** Who can this be ? Let us go down and ask the lady who is 
shampooing his feet, for all these are immortal beings.” Then they got down 
and approached the first wife, and then the second saw Ya^odhara : then she 
rose up from the couch in her inordinate passion, while her husband was asleep, 
and approaching that handsome youth, said, “ Be my lover.” He answered, 
“ Wicked woman, yuu are to me the wife of another, and I am to you a 
strange man. Then why do you speak thus ?” She answered, I have 
had a hundred lovers. Why are you afraid ? If you do not believe it, look 
at these hundred rings,! for I have taken one ring from each of them.” 
With these words she took the rings out of the corner of her garment, 
and shewed them to him. Then Yalodhara said, “ I do not care whether 
you have a hundred or a hundred thousand lovers, to me you are as a 
mother ; I am not a person of that sort.” When the wicked woman was 


• Eor the superstition of water-spirits see Tylor’s Primitive Culture, p. 191, 
andff. 

t Does this throw any ligM upon the expression in Swift’s Polite Conversation, 
She is as like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth.” (Liebrecht, Volks- 
kunde, p. 49d } 

% The fact of this incident being found in the Arabian Nights is mentioned by 
Wilson (Collected Works, Vol. IV, p. 146.) See Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. I, p. 9. 
L§v^ue (Les Mythes et les L^gendes de V Inde et de la Perse, p. 543) shews that 
Ariosto borrowed imm the Arabian Nights. 
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repelled by him in this way, she woke up her hubbaiul in her wrath, and, 
pointing to Ya4odhara, said with tears, “ This scoundrel, while were 
asleep, used violence to me,” When her husband heard this, he rose up 
and drew his sword. Then the first and virtuous vviiie embraced his feet, 
and said, Do not commit a crime on false evidence. Hear what I have 
to say. This wicked woman, when she saw him, rose up from your side, 
and eageiiy importuned him, and the virtuous man did not consent to her 
proposal.” When he repelled her, saying, * You are to me as a mother,’ 
being unable to endure that, in her anger she woke you up, to make 
you kill him. And she has already before my eyes had a hundred 
lovers here on various nights, travellers who were reposing in this tree, 
and taken their rings from them. But I never told you, not wish- 
ing to give rise to unpleasantness. Hovve\er, to-day I am necessarily com- 
pelled to reveal this secret, lest you ahoiild be guilty of a crime. Just 
look at the rings in the corner of her garment, if you do not believe it. 
And my wifely virtue is of such a kind that I cannot tell my husband 
what is untrue. In order that you may be convinced of my faithfulness, 
see this proof of my power.” After saying this, she reduced that tree to 
ashes with an angry look, and restored it more magnificent than it was be- 
fore witli a look of kindness. When her hiiNhand saw that, he was at last 
sati.sfied and embraced her. And he sent that second wife, the adulteress, 
about her busuies.s, after cutting off her nose, and taking the rings from the 
corner of her gaiment 

He restrained his anger, when he beheld that student of the scripture, 
Yasodhara, with Ins brother, and he said to him despondingly ; “ Out of 
jealousy 1 always keep these wives of mine in my heart. But still I have 
not been able to keep sate this wicked woman. Who can arrest the light- 
ning ? Who can guard a dibloyal woman? As for a chaste woman, she is 
guarded by her own modesty <ilone, and being guarded by it, she guards’* 
her husband in both worlds, as I have to-da^ been guarded by this woman, 
whose patience is more admirable e\en than her power of cursing By her 
kindness I have got rid of an unfaithful wife, and avoided the awful crime 
of killing a virtuous Brahman ” When he had said this, be made 
Yasodhara sit down, and said to him, ‘‘Tell me whence you come and 
whither you are going.” Then Yhisodhara told him his history, and having 
gained his confidence, said to him out of curiosity, “ ^foble sir, if it is not 
a secret, tell me now, who yon and why, though you po%essiotich 
luxury, you dwell In the water ” When the man who lived lii water 
beard this, he said, “ Hear 1 1 will tell you.” And he began to tell his 
history in the following words. 

I follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads 

11 
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Stm'y of the water^genim in Me pre^ There is a region in the south 

vioiis hirth. of the Himalaya, called Kasmira ; 

which Providence seems to have created in order to prevent mortals from han- 
kering after Heaven ; where B'iva and Vishnu, as self-existent deities, inhabit a 
hundred shrines, forgetting their happy homes in Kailasa and S'vetadvipa ; 
which is laved by the waters of the Vitasta, and full of heroes and sages, 
and proof against treacherous crimes and enemies, though powerful. There 
I was born in my former life, as an ordinary villager of the Brahman caste, 
with two wives, and my name was Bhavas'arman. There I once struck up a 
friendship with some Buddl)ist mendicants, and undertook the vow, called 
the fast TJposliana, prescribed in their scriptures. And when this vow was 
almost completed, one of my wives wickedlj^ came and slept in my bed. And 
in the fourth watch of the night, bewildered with sleep, I broke my vow. But 
as it fell only a little short of completion, I have been born as a water-genius, 
and these two wives of mine have been born as my present wives here. That 
wicked woman was born as that unfaithful wife, the second as this faithful 
one. So great was the power of my vow, though it was rendered imper- 
fect, that I remember my former birtb, and enjoy such luxuries every 
night. If I had not rendered my vow imperfect, I should never have been 
born as what I am. 

When he had told his story in these words, he honoured those two 
brothers as guests, with delicious food and heavenly garments. Then bis 
faithful wife, having heard of her former life, knelt on the ground, and 
looking at the moon, uttered this prayer, '' 0 guardians of the world, if I 
am in truth virtuous and devoted to my husband, may this husband of mine 
be at once delivered from the necessity of dwelling in the water and go to 
heaven.” The moment she had said this, a chariot descended from heaven, 
and the husband and wife ascended it and went to heaven. Nothing in the 
three worlds is unattainable by really chaste women. And the two Brahmans, 
when they saw that, were greatly astonished. And Yaiodhara and Laksh- 
midhara, after spending the rest of the night there, set out in the morning. 
And in the evening they reached the foot of a tree in a lonely wilderness. 
And while they were longing to get water, they heard this voice from the 
tree, “ Wait a little, Brahmans ! I will entertain you to day with a bath and 
food, for you are come to my house.*’ Then the voice deased, and there sprang 
up there a tank of and and drinks of every kind were pro- 
vided on the bank .The two Brahman y/juths said with astonishment to 
onewiother,' — What does this mean?** And after bathing im the tank, 
they^ and drank. Then they said the evening prayer and remained 
under the tree^ and tft the pneanwhite a handsome man appeared from it. 
Theysaluted^him, ^nd’h^Wecomed tbeua, ai3^ he sat down. Thereupon 
xh3 two Brahman youth asked fiJrp who he was. Then the man said— 
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Story of the Bidhman who became a Long ago I was a Brabixian in 

distress, and when I was in this 
condition, I happened to make friends with some Buddhist ascetics. But 
while I was performing the vow' called TTposTiana, which they had taught 
me, a wicked man made me take food in the evening by force That made 
mj vow incomplete, so I was born as a Guhjaka ; if 1 had only com- 
pleted it, I should liave been born as a god in heaven 

So I have told you my stoiy, but now do you two tell me, who you are, 
and why you have come to this desert ” When Ya^odhara heard this, he 
told him their story. Thereupon the Yaksha went on to say ; if this is the 
case, I will by my own power bestow on you the sciences. Go home with a 
knowledge of them. Wluit is the use of roaming about in foreign 
tries?’’ When ho had said this, he bestowed on them the sciences, and by 
his power they immediately ]>os:>essed them. Then the Yaksha said to 
them, Xow I entreat you to ghe me a fee as your instructor. Y'ou must 
perform, on m} behall, tlii^s ljput>h (ik* vow, which involves ihe speaking of the 
truth, the obseivmg of btrict chast’ty, the cncumambulating the images of 
the god's uith the light side turned towaids them, the eating only at the 
time when Buddhist mendicants do, restraint of the mind, and patience. You 
must perform this for one night, and bestow the fruit of it on me, in order 
that I may obtain that divinity, whii’h is the pi’Dper fruit of my vow, when 
com p]( tt-ly performed.” When the Y ik'-ha said this, they Cowed before 
him and granted his request, and Lc disappeared in tiiat very same tree. 

And the two brothers, delighted at having accomplished their object 
without any toil, after they had passed the night, returned to their own 
home. There they told their achentu»'es and delighted their paients, and 
performed that vow of fasting for the benefit of the Y'aksha. Then that 
Yaksha, wlio taught them, appeared in a sky-chariot, and said to them ; 

‘‘ Through your kindness I have ceased to be a Y’aksha and have become a god. 
So now you must perform this vow for your own advantage, in order that 
at your death you may attain divinity. And in the meanwhile I give you a 
boon, by wliich you will have inexhaustible wealth.” When the deity, who 
roamed about at will, had said this, he went to heaven in his chaidot. 
Then the two brothers, Yasodhara and Lakshmidhara, lived happily, having 
performed that vow, and having obtained wealth and knowledge. 

^‘So you see that, if men are addicted to I'ighteousness, and do 
not, even in emergencies, desert their principles, even the gods pro- 
tect them and cause tli.em to attain their objects.” Naravahanadatta, 
while longing for his beloved S^aktiyaiias, was much delighted with this 
marvellous story told by Vasantaka ; but having been summoned by his 
father at the dinner liour, he went to his palace with his ministers. There 
he took^tbe requisite refreshment, and returned to his palace, w?4;h Go- 
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mukba and his other ministers. Then Gomukha, in order to amuse him, 
again said,*—** Listen, prince, T will tell you another string of tales.’’ 

, , ^ There lived in a forest of udum^ 

Btonj of the monJceij and the porpoise.* 

haras, on the shore ox the sea, a king 
of monkeys, named.Valimukha, who had strayed from his troop. While 
he was eating an udnmhara fruit, it fell from his hand and was devoured 
by a porpoise that lived in the water of the sea The porpoise, delighted at 
the taste of the fruit, uttered a melodious sound, which pleased the monkey 
so much, that he threw him many more fruits. And so the monkey went on 
throwing fruits, t and the poi'poise went on making a melodious sound, 
until a friendship sprang up between them. So dvery day the porpoise 
spent the day in the water near the monkey, who remained on the bank, 
and in the evening he went home. 

Then the wife of the porpoise came to learn the facts, and as she did 
not approve of the friendship between the monkey and her husband,, which 
caused the latter to be absent all day, she pretended to be ill. Then the 
porpoise was afflicted, and asked his wife again and again what was the 
nature of her sickness, and what would cure it. Though he importuned 
her persistently, she would give no answer, but at last a female confidante 
of hers said to him : Although you will not do it, and she does not wish 
you to do it, still I must speak. How can a wise person conceal sorrow 
from friends ? A violent disease has seized your wife, of such a kind that 
it cannot be cured without soup made of the lotus-like heart of a monkey.^J 
When the porpoise heard this from his wife’s confidante, he reflected ; — 

** Alas ! how shall I obtain the lotus-like heart of a monkey ? Is it right 
for me to plot treacliery against the monkey, who is my friend ? On the 
other hand how else can I cure my wife, whom I love more than my life ?” 
When the porpoise had thus reflected, be said to his wife ; “ I will bring 
you a whole monkey, my dear, do not be unhappy.” When he bad said 
this, he went to his friend the monkey, and Said to him, after he had got 

♦ TMs is the beginning of the fourth hook of the Panchatantra, Benfey does 
not seexn to have been aware chat it was to be found in Somadeva’s work. It is also 
found, with the substitution of a boar for tho porpoise, in the Sindibad-namah and 
thence found its way into the Seven Wise Masters, and other European collections. 
(Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol I, p. 420.) See also Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, pp. 122, 
123. Por the version of the Seven Wise Masters see Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, 
Vol. XII, p. 139. It is also found in tho Mahavastu Ayadana, p. 138 of the Buddhist 
Literature of Nepal by Dr. Eajondra L&l Mitra, Rai Bahaddr. (I have been favoured 
wijyh a sight of this work, while it is passing through the press.) 

f The Sanskrit CoUegq MS, reads cdkshipan where Brockhaus reads ca kshipm. 

;|l In Bernhard Schmidt’s Gxiechische Marchen, No, 6, the T latYi-niiaafl. pretends 
that she is ill and can oidy be cured by eating a gold fish 'into which a bone of her 
rival ^d been turned. Perhaps we pught to read sdd^d for sddhyd in 
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into conversation ; “Up to this daj you ha^e never seen my home and my 
wife ; so come, let us go and I'est there one da}". Friendship is but hollow, 
when friends do not go without ceremony and eat at one another’s houses, 
and introduce their wives to one another.” With these words the porpoise 
beguiled the monkey, and induced him to come down into the water, and 
took him on his back and set out. And as he was going along, the monkey 
saw that he was troubled and confused, and said, “ My friend, you seem 
to be altered ^o-day.” And when he went on persistently enquiring the 
I’eason, the stupid porpoi.se, thinking that the ape was in his power, said to 
him ; “ The fact is, my wife is ill, and she has been asking me for the 
heart of a monkey to be used as a remedy ; that is why I am in low spirits 
to-day.” When the wise monkey heard this speech of his, be reflected, 
“Ah’ This is why the villain has brought me here! Alas! this fellow is 
overpowered by infatuation for a female, and is ready to plot treachery 
against his friend. Will not a person possessed by a danrion eat his own 
flesh with his teeth ?” After the monkey had thus reflected, he said to the 
porpoise ; “ If this is the case, why did you not inform me of tliis before, 
my friend ? I will go and get my heart for your wife. For I have at 
present left it on the u^umhnrff.^tvQQ on which I live.* When the silly 
porpoise heard this, he was sorry and he said ; Then bring it, my friend, 
from the udumhara-iv^^ ” And thereupon the porpoise took him back to 
the shore of the sea. When he got there, he bounded up the bank, as if he 
had just escaped from the grasp of death, and climbing up to the top of 
the tree, said to that porpoise, “ Off with you, you fool ! Does any 
animal keep his heart outside his body? However, by this artifice I 
have saved my life, and I will not return to you. Have you not heard 
my friend, the story of the ass ?” * 

Story of the sick lion^ the jackal, and There lived in a certain forest a 

^ ^ lion, who had a jackal for a minister, 

A certain king, who bad gone to hunt, once found him, and wounded him so 


* For stories of external hearts see Ralston’s Eussian Folk. Tales, pp. 109—115 

and the notes to Miss Stokes’s Xlth Tale. * * 

t Benfey does not seem to have been aware of the existence of this story in Soma- 
deva’s work. It is found in the texts of the Panchatantra (being the 2nd of 

the fourth book in Benfey’s translation) in the Arabic version, (Knatcnbill 264 

1483) Q, VII, Spanish translation, XLIV, a Doni fli o ^ ^ ^ 

Cabinet dee PSes XVIIX, 26; Baldo fab. XlII, in Ed^estand dT^STp’ 8^": 
Benfey considers it to be founded on Babrius, 95. There the fox only eats ari 
Indeed there is no point in the remark that if he had he would not We ^ ; 
again. The ammal is a stag m Babrius It is deceived by an anneal to its 
Bn the <3..^ Romanorum the animal is a boar, which returns to the gardi of TraSn 
after losing successively ,ts two ears and tail. (Benfey’e Panchataat^ VeJ. I, p 4^ 
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sorely witli his weapons, that he with difficulty escaped to his den alive. 
When the king was gone, the lion still remained in the den, and his minis- 
ter, the jackal, who lived on his leavings, being exhausted for want of food, 
said to him ; Mj lord, why do you not go out and seek for food to the 
bestof your ability, for your own body is being famished as well as your 
attendants ?” When the jackal said this to the lion, he answered ; My 
friend,! am exhausted with wounds, and I cannot roam about outside my 
den If I could get the heart and ears of a donkey to eat, my wounds would 
heab a.nd I should recover my former health. So go and bring me a 
donkey quickly from somewhere or other.’' The jackal agreed to do so and 
ballied out. As he was wandering about, ho found a w^isherman’s as< in a 
solitary place, and he went up to him, and “^aid in a friendly way ; ‘‘ Why are 
you so exhausted The donkey answered, I am reduced by perpetually 
carrying this washerman’s load.” The jackal said, ‘‘ Wliy do you oudure all 
this toil ? Come with me and I will take you to a forest as delightful as Hea- 
ven, where you may grow fat in the society of she-asses.” When the donkey, 
who was longing for enjoyment, heard this, he went to the forest, in whicli 
that lion ranged, in the company of that jackal. And when the lion saw 
him, being weak from impaired vitality, he only gave him a blow 
with his paw behind, and the donkey, being wounded by the blow, 
was terrified and fled immediately, and did not come near the lion again, and 
the lion fell down confused and bewildered. And then the lion, not having 
accomplished bis object, hastily returned to his den. Then the jackal, his 
minister, said to him reproachfully ; My lord, if you could not kill this 
miserable donkey, what chance is there of your killing deer and other 
animals ?” Then the lion said to him, “ If you know how, bring that 
donkey again. 1 will be ready and kill him.” 

When the lion had despatched the jackal with these words, he went 
to the donkey and said , Why did you run away, sir ? And the donkey 
answered, “ I received a blow from some creature.” Then the jackal laughed 
and said, “ You must have experienced a delusion. There is no such 
creature there, for I, weak as I am, dwell there, in safety. So come along 
with me to that forest, where pleasure is without restraint.”* When he 
said this, the donfey was deluded, and reimnied to the foregt. And as soon 
as the lis^r saw him, ne came out of his den, ami springing on him from 
behind, tore him with his claws and killed him. And the lion, after he had 


and ff) See also Weber's article m Indische Studien, Vol HI, p. He consi- 
ders that the fable came to India from Oreece. Op. also De Guberr ©logical 

Mythology, Vol. I, p. 377. 

• I ha^ followed the Sanskrit College MS. in reading nirhddhasuJc 
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divided the donlcey, placed the jackal to guard it, and being fatigued, wei^t 
away to bathe. And in the meanwhile the deceitful jackal devoured the 
heart and car: of that donkey, to gratify his appetite. The lion, after 
batliing, cainto back, and perceiving the donkey in this condition, asked the 
jackal where its ears and heart were The jackal answered him ; “ The 
creature never possessed ears or a heart, — otherwise how could he have 
returned when he had once escaped?” When the lion heard that, he 
believed it, and ate his flesh, and the jackal devoured what remained over. 

When the ape had told this tale, he said again to the porpoise j 
I will not come again, why should I behave like the jackass.” When 
the porpoise heard this from the monkey, he returned home, grieving 
that he had through his folly failed to execute his wife’s commission, while 
he had lost a friend. Bub his wife recovered her former tranquillity, on 
account of the termination of her husband’s friendship with the ape. And 
the ape lived happily on the shore of the sea. 

‘‘ So a wise person should place no confidence in a wicked person. 
How can he, who confides in a wicked peison or a black cobra, enjoy 
prosperity ?” When Goinukha biid told this story, he again said to Nara- 
valnmadatta, to amu&e him j ‘‘ Now hear in succession about the following 
ridiculous fools. Hear first about the fool who rewarded the minstrel.” 

Stony of the fool who gave a verbal re- A certain musician once gave 

ward to the jmmaan* great pleasure to a rich man, by sing- 

ing and playing before him. He thereupon called his treasurer, and said in 
the hearing of the musician, Give this man two thousand jpanas.*' The 
treasurer said, “ I will do so,” and went out. Then the minstrel went 
and asked him for those pams. But the treasurer, who bad an understand- 
ing with his master, refused to give them. 

Then the musician came and asked the rich man for the panas, but he 
said ; “ What did you give me, that I should make you a return ? You 
gave a short-lived pleasure to my ears by playing on the lyre, and I gave a 
short-lived pleasure to your ea^’s by promising you money.” When the 
musician heard that, he despaired of his payment, laughed, and went home. 

” Would not that speech of the miser’s make even a stone laugh ? 
And now, prince, hear the story of the two foolish pupils.” 

* For parallels to this story compare Liebrecht Zur Volkskimde, p. 33, where he 
treats of the Avaddnas, and the Japanese story in the Nachtrage. In this a gentleman 
who had much enjoyed the smell of fried eols, pays for them by exhibiting his money 
to the owner of the cook-shop. See also p 112 of the same work- M. LevSque ehows 
that Eabelais’ story of Le Facquin et le Eostisseur exactly resembles this as told in the 
Avaddnas. He thinks that La Fontaine in his fable of L’Huitro .»et les Plaideurs is 
indebted to the story as told in Eabelais ; (Les Mythes et les Legendes de I’lnde, pp. 
647, 
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Sto) \j of tlu Uacher and his two jealous ^ certain teacher had two pu- 

pupHs,^ pils -vvlio were jealous of one another*. 

A.nd one of those pupils washed and anointed every day th© *ight foot of 
his instructor, and the other did the same to the left foot. Now it 
happened that one day the pupil whose business it was to anoint the right 
foot, had been sent to the village, .so the teacher stud to the second pupil, 
whose business it was to anoint the left foot, — ‘‘To-day you must wash 
and anoint my right foot also ” VVlioii the foolish pupil received this 
order, he coolly said to Ids teacher ; “ I cannot anoint this foot that be- 
longs to my rival.” Wlien he said this, the teacher insisted Then that 
pupil, who was the very opposite of a good pupil, took liolcl of his teacher’s 
foot in a passion, and exerting great force, broke it Tlien the teacher 
uttered a cry of pain, and the other pupils came in and beat that wicked 
pupil, but he was rescued from them hy that teacher, who felt sorry for him 
The next day, the other pupil came back from the village, and wlien 
he saw the injury that had been done to his teacher’s foot, he asked the 
history of it, and then he was inflamed with rage, and he said, “ Why 
should I not break the foot that belongs to that enemy of mine ?” So he 
laid bold of the teacher’s second leg, and broke it. Then the others began 
to beat that wicked pupil, but the teacher, both of whose legs were broken, 
in compassion begged him off too. Then those two pupils departed, laugh- 
ed to scorn by the whole country, but their teacher, who deserved so much 
credit for his patient temper, gradually got well 

Thus foolish attendants, by quarrelling with one another, ruin their 
master’s interests, and do not reap any advantage for themselves. Hear 
the story of the two-headed serpent. 

A certain snake had two heads, 
Story of the suale %oith two heads.f • i i . i • 

one in the usual place and one in hic 

♦ There is a certain resemblnnce between this story and a joke in Philogelos, 
p. 16. (Ed, Eberhard, Berlin, 1869 ) Scholaaticus tells his boots not to croak, or ho will 
break their legs. 

t This corresponds to the Hth story in the 5th book of the Panchatantra, Benfey, 
Vol. 11, p. 360. At any rate the loading idea is the same. See Benfey, Vol. I, p. 637. 
It has a certain resemblance to the fable of Menenius. There is a snake in Bengal 
with a knob at the end of his tail. Probably this gave rise to the legend of the 
double-headed serpent. Sir Thomas Browne devotes to the Araiihisbmna Obapter XV 
of the third book of his Vulgar Errors, and craves leave to “ doubt of this double- 
headed serpent,’* until he has “ the advantage to behold, or iterated ocular testimony,” 
See also Liebrecht zur Volkskunde, p. 120, where he treats of the Avaddnas. The 
story is identical with that in our text. M Eeveque shews that this story, as found 
in the Avad^nas, Torms the basis of one of La Fontaine’s fables, VII, 17. La Fon- 
taine took it from Plutarch’s life of Agis. 
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tail. But the head, that he had iu his tail, was blind, the head, that was in 
the usual place, was furnished with eyes. And there was a quarrel between 
them, each saying that it was tue principal head. Now the serpent usually 
Toamed about with his real head foremost. But once on a time the head 
in the tail caught hold of a piece of wood, and fastening firmly round it, 
prevented that snake from going on. The consequence was that the snake 
considered this head very powerful, as it had vanquished the head in front 
And so the snake roamed about with his blind head foremost, and in a hole he 
fell into fire, owing to his not being able to see the way, and so he was burnt.* 

Story of the fool who was nearly chohed So those foolish people, many 

with rice* number, who are quite at home in 

a small accomplishment, through their attachment to this unimportant 
accomplishment, are brought to ruin.’* 

“Hear now about the fool who ate the grains of rice.” 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his father-in-law’s 
house, and there he saw some white grains of rice, which his mother-in-law 
had put down to be cooked, and he put a handful of them into his mouth, 
meaning to eat them. And his mother-in-law came iu that very moment. 
Then the foolish man was so ashamed, that he could not swallow the grains 
of rice, nor bring them up. And his mother-in law, seeing that his throat 
was swollen and distended, and that he was speechless, was afraid that he 
Was ill, and summoned her husband. And he, when he saw his state, 
quickly brought the physician, and the physician, fearing that there was an 
internal tumour, seized the head of that fool and opened his javv.f Then 
the grains of rice came out, and all those present laughed. 

‘‘ Thus a fool does an unseemly act, and does not know how to conceal 
it.” 

Story of the boys that milked the don- Certain foolish boys, having ob- 

served the process of milking in the 
case of cows, got a donkey, and having surrounded it, proceeded to milk it 
vigorously. One milked and another held the milk-pail, and there was 
great emulation among them, as to who should first drink the milk. And 
yet they did not obtain milk, though they laboured hard. 

^ This story is No. LTX in Sir G. Comewall Lewis’s edition of the Fables of 
Bahrius, Part II, The only difference is that the tail, when in difficulties, entreats the 
head to deliver it. 

t I read hanttm^ the conjecture of Br. Kem. 

J This story appears to have been known to Lucian. In his Bemonax ( 28 ) he 
compares cwo unskilful disputants to a couple, one of whom is milking a goal, the other 
holding a sieve. So Aristophanes speaks of vvov irStcai and opvideaj^ yd\u. It must be 
admitted that some critics doubt Lucian’s authorship of the Deuioiiax. 
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“ The fact is, prince, a fool, who spends his labour on a chimera, makes 
himself ridiculous.” 

8fm>j of the foolish boy that went to There was a cerbain t’wlish sod 

the foi nothing, ^ Brahman, and his father sahl 

to him one evening, “ My son, you must go to the village early to-morrow,” 
Having heard this, he set out in the morning, without asking his father 
what he was to do, and went to the village witlicut any object, and came 
back in the evening fatigued. Ho said to his father, “ I have been to the 
village,” “ Yes, but you have not done any good by it,” answered his 
father. 

“ So a fool, who acts without an object, hccoinos the laughing-stock of 
people generally; ho suffers fatigue, but does not do any good.” 'When tlie 
son of the king of Vatsa had heard from Gromuklia, his chief minister, this 
series of tales, rich in instruction, and had declared that ho was longing to 
obtain S'aktiyasas, and had perceived that tlio night was far spent, ho closed 
his eyes in sleep, and repos surrounded by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Tlien, the nest evening, as Haravahanadatta was again in his private 
apartment, longing for union with his beloved, at his I'equest Gomukha told 
the following series of tales to amuse him. 

Story of the Brahman and the miin-^ There was in a certain village a 

goose* Brahman, named Devasarmaix; and 

* Benfey does not apiioar to have been aware that this story was to bo found in 
Somadova’s wprk. It is found in his Panchatantra, Vol. II, p. 326. He refers to 
Wolff, II, 1; Knatchbull, 208; Symeon Seth, 76 ; John of Capua, k., 4; German 
translation, (Ulin, 1483) R., 2, Spanish translation, XLV, a; Doni, 66; Anvar-i- 
Suliaili, 404 ; Cabinet des Fees, XVIII, 22 ; Baldo fab. XVI, (m Edelestand du M^ril 
p. 240). HitopadeSa, IV, 13, (Johnson’s translation, page 116.) In Sandabarand 
Syutiims the animal is a dog. It appears that the word dog was also usod in the 
Hebrew translation. John of Capua has cants for ichneumon in another passage, so 
perhaps ho has it hero. Benfey traces the story in Oalumnia Xovorcalis C., I ; 
Historia Septem Sapientum, Bl. n. ; Romans des Sept Sages, 1139 ; Byocletian, Einlei- 
tung, 1212 ; Grasse, Gesta Romanorum II, 176 y Keller, Romans, CLXXVIII, Le Grand 
d’ Aussy, 1779, II, 303 ; Grimm’s Marchon, 48. (Benfey, Vol. I, pp. 479 — 483.) 
To Englishmen the story suggests Llewelljm’s faithful hound Golcrt, from 
which tho parish of Bethgelert in Xorth Wales is named. This legend has been versi- 
fied by the Hon’ble William Robert Spencer. It is found in the English Gesta, (see 
Bohn’s Gesta Romanorum, introduction, page xliii.) The story (as fouir in the 
Seven Wise Masters) is admirably told in Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbucher, V^l. XII, 
p. 135. Seo also Baring Gould’s Cuiious Myths of the Middle Ages, 1st Scries, p. 12G. 
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lie bad a wife of oqually high birth, named Yajiiaclatta. And fhe became 
pregnant, and in time gave birth to a son, and the Brahman, thougli poor, 
thought he had obtained a treasure in him. And when she h.id given birth 
to the child, tlie Brahman’s wife went to the river to bathe, but Devasarman 
remained in the bouse, taking care of his infant son. In the meanwhile 
a maid came from the womens’ apartments of the palace to summon th<it 
Brahman, who lived on presents received for performing inaugnratory 
ceremonies. Then he, eager for a fee, went off to the palace, le iving a 
mungoose, wliich he had brought up from its birth, to guard his child. 
After he had gone, a snake suddenly came near the child, and the mungoose, 
seeing it, killed it out of love for his master. Then the mungoose saw 
Devasarman returning at a distance, and delighted, ran out to meet him, all 
stained with the blood of the snake. And Devasarman, when he saw its 
appearance, felt certain that it had killed his young child, and, in liis agita- 
tion killed it with a stone. But when he went into the house, and saw the 
snake killed by the mungoose, and his boy alive, he repented of what he 
had done. And when his wife returned and heard what had happened, she 
reproached him, sajung, Why did you inconsiderately kill the mungoose, 
which had done you a good turn.” 

“ Therefore a wise man, prince, should never do anything rashly. 
For a person who acts rashly is destroyed in both worlds. And one who 
does anything contrary to the prescribed method, obtains a result which is 
the opposite of that desired.” 

story of the fool that wae hie own For instance, there was a man 

doctor, suffering from flatulence. And once 

on a time the doctor gave him a medicine, to be used as a clyster, and said 
to him, *■* Go to your house, and bruise this, and wait till I come.” The 
physician, after giving this order, delayed a little, and in the mean- 
while the fool, having reduced the drug to powder, mixed it with w<iter 
and drank it. That made him very ill, and when the doctor came, he liad 
to give him an emetic, and with difficulty brought liim round, when he was 
at tho point of death. And he scolded his patient, saying to him, ‘‘ A clyster 
is not meant to he drunk, but must be administered in the proper way, 
Why did you not wait for me ?” 

‘‘ So an action, useful in itself, if done contrary to rule, has bad effects. 
Thei ufore a wise man should do nothing contrary to rule. And the man, 
who acts without consideration, does what is wrong, and immediately 
incurs reproach.” 

Story of the fool who mistooJc hermits For instance, there was in a cer- 

for monkeys, tain place a foolish man. He was 

once going to a foreign country, accompanied by his son, "and when the 
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caravan encamped in the forest, the boy entered the wood to amuse 
himself. There he was scratched by monkeys, and with difficulty escaped 
with life, and when his father asked him what had happened, the silly boy, 
not knowing what monkeys were, said ; “ I was scratched in this wood by 
some hairy creatures that live on fruits.” When the father heard it, he 
drew his sword in a rage, and went to that wood. And seeing some ascetics 
with long matted hair, picking fruits there, he ran towards them, saying to 
himself, These hairy rascals injured my son.” But a certain traveller 
t]\ere prevented him from killing them, saying ; “ I saw some monkeys 
scratcli your son ; do not kill the hermits.” So by good luck be was saved 
from committing a crime, and returned to ^he caravan. 

So a wise man should never act witliout reflection. What is ever 
likely to go wrong with a man who reflects ? But the thoughtless are 
always ruined and made the objects of public ridicule.” 

^ 7 7 ^ ^ For instance, a certain poor man, 

Btory of the fool who found a purse ^ , I 

going on a journey, found a bag of 

gold, that had been dropped by the head of a caravan. The fool, the 
moment he found it, instead of going away, stood still where he was, and 
began to count the gold. In the meanwhile the merchant, who was on 
horseback, discovered his loss, and galloping back, he saw the bag of gold in 
the poor man’s possession, and took it away from him. So he lost his 
wealth as soon as he got it, and went on his way sorrowful, with his face 
fixed on the ground. 

Fools lose wealth as soon as they get it.” 

Btory of the fool who looJced for the A certain foolish man, who wish- 

ed to see the new moon, was told by 
a man who saw it, to look in the direction of his finger. He averted his 
eyes from the sky, and stood staring at his friend’s finger, and so did not 
see the new moon, but saw the people laughing at him. 

‘‘ Wisdom accomplishes the impossible, hear a story in proof of it.” 

Story of the woMfxn who escaped from A certain woman set out alone 

the imnlcey and the cowherd. gQ -(jo another village. And on. 

the way a monkey suddenly came and tried to lay hold of her, but she 
avoided it by going to a tree and dodging round it. The foolish monkey 
threw its arms round the tree, and she laid hold of its arms with her bauds, 
and pressed them against the tree. 

The monkey, whicli was held tight, became furious, but at that moment 
the woman saw a cowherd coming that way, and said to him j “ Sir, hold 
this ape by the arms a moment, until I can arrange my dress and hair^ 
which are disordered.” He said, “ I will do so, if you promise to grant 
me your love,’ ’ *and she consented. And he hold the monkey. Then she drew 
his dagi^er and killed the monkey, and said to the cowherd, to a 
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lonely spot/’ and so took him a long distance. At last they fell in with 
some travellers, so she left him and went with them to the village that she 
wished to reach, having avoided outrage by her wisdom. 

“ So you see that wisdom is in this world the principal support of 
men j the man who is poor in wealth lives, but the man who is poor in 
intellect does not live. Now hear, prince, this romantic wonderful tale.” 

JStonj of the two thieves, Ghaia and There were in a certain city two 

Karpma* thieves, named Ghata and Karpara. 

One night Karpara left Ghata outside the palace, and breaking through 
the wall, entered the bedchamber of the princess. And the princess, 
who could not sleep, saw him there in a corner, and suddenly falling 
in love with him, called him to her. And she gave him wealth, and 
said to him; “I will give you much more if you come again.” Then 
Karpara went out, and told Ghata what had happened, and gave him 
the wealth, and having thus got hold of the king’s property, sent him 
home. But he himself again entered the women's apartments of the 
palace ;* who, that is attracted by love and covetousness, thinks of death? 
There he remained with the princess, and bewildered with love and wine, 
he fell asleep, and did not observe that the night was at an end. And in 
the morning the guards of the women’s apartments entered, and made 
him prisoner, and informed the king, and he in his anger ordered him to 
be put to death. While he was being led to the iilace of execution, his 
friend Gliata came to look for him, as he had not returiled in the course of 
the night. Then Karpara saw Ghata, and made a sign to him that he was 
to carry otf and take care of the princess. And he answered by a sign 
that he would do so. Then Karpara was led away by the executioners, 
and being at their mercy, was quickly hanged up upon a tree, and so execu- 
ted. 

Then Ghata went home, sorrowing for his friend, and as soon as night 
arrived, he dug a mine and entered the apartment of the princess. Seeing 
her in fetters there alone, he went up to her and «;aid ; “ I am the friend of 
Karpara, who was to-day put to death on account of you. And out of love 

* ffere, as Wilson remarked, (Collected Works,* Tol IV, p. 149) we have the story 
of Rhaiiipsinitus, Herodotus, 11,121. Dr. Rost compares Keller, Dyocletianus Lehen, 
p, 55, }^eller Li Romans des Sept Sages, p. cxciii, Liebrecht’s translation of Dunlop^s 
History of Fiction, pp. 197 and 264. Op. also Sagas from the Far East, Talc XII ; 
^eealso Dr. R. Kohler in Orient imd Occident, Voi. II, p 303. He gives many par- 
allels to Campbell’s Gaelic Story of the Shifty lad,” No. XVIII, d., Vol. I, p 331, but 
is apparently not aware of the stnking resemblance between the Gaelic story and that 
in the text. Whisky does in the Highland story the work of Dhattura. See also Cox’s 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, I, p. Ill and/*, and Liebrecht zur Volkskunde, p. 34* 
A shuukr stratagem is described in Grossler’s Sagen aus der Grafscjiaft Mansfeld, p. 219. 
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for liim I am come here to carry you off, so come along, before your father 
does you an injury ” Thereupon she consented joyfully, and he removed 
her bonds. Then bo went out witli lier, wlio at once committed hei^elf to 
his care, by tlie underground passage he had made, and returned to his own 
house. 

And next morning the king heard that his own daughter had been 
carried off by some one, who had dug a beerot mine, and that king thought 
to hiinbolf, Undoubtedly that wicked man whom I punished has some 
audaeiiuis iVieiid, who has carried off my daugliter in this way.” So he 
Sot In'! servants to watch the body of Karpara, and he said to them. 

You liuifct arrest any one who may come here lamenting, to burn the corpse 
and perform llio other rites, and so I shall recover that wicked girl who 
has disgraced her lamih’ ” When those guards had received this order 
from tlie king, they said, “ We will do so,” and remained continually 
watching the corpse of Karpara. 

Then Uhata made enquiries, and found out what was going on, and said 
to the princess; ‘‘ My dear, nw comrade Karpara was a very dear friend to me, 
and by means of him I gained you and all these valuable jewels ; so until 
I have paid to him the debt of friendship, I cannot rest in peace. So I 
will go and see his corpse, and by a device of mine manag'o to lament over 
it, and I will in due course burn the body, and scatter the bones in a holy 
]>Lice. And do not he afraid, I am not reckless like Karpara.” After he had 
said this to her, he immediately assumed the appearance of a Pdsupata 
ascetic, and taking boiled rice and milk in a pot, he went near the corpse of 
Karpara, as if he were a person passing that way casualh% and when he got 
near it, he slipped, and let fall from his hand and broke that pot of milk 
and rice, and began lamenting, “ O Karpara full of sweetness,”'^ and so on. 
And the guards thought that he was grieving for his pot full of food, that 
he had got by begging. And immediately he went home and told that o 
the princess. And the next day he made a servant, dressed as a bride, go in 
front of him, and he had another behind him, carrying a vessel full of 
sweetmeats, in which the juice of the Dhattiira had been infused. And he 
himself assumed the appearance of a drunken villager, and so in the even - 
ing he came reeling along past those guards, who were watching the body 
of Karpara. They said to him, Who are you, friend, and who is this 
lady, and where are you going?” Then the cunning Eellow answered them 
with stuttering accents, “ I am a villager ; this is my wife j 1 am 

^ Of course Karpara is the Sanskrit for pot. In fact the two friends* names might 
he represented in English by Pitcher and Pott. In modem Hindu funerals boiled rice 
is given to the dead. So I am informed hy my friend Pandit Syama Charan Mukhopa 
dhySiya, to whom I am indebted for many kiiid hints. 
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to the house of my father-in-law ; and I am taking for him this complimen- 
tary present of sweetmeats. But you have now become my friends by 
speaking to me, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats there ; take 
the other half for yourselves.*’ Saying this, he gave a sweetmeat to 
each of the guards. And they received them, lauglung, and all of them 
partook of them. Accordingly Ghata, having stupefied the guards wdth 
Dhattura, at night brought fuel^ and burnt the body of Karpara. 

The next morning, after he had departed, the king hearing of it, removed 
those guards who had been stupefied, and placed others there, and said ; You 
must guard these bones, and you must arrest whoever attempts to take them 
away, and you must not accept food from any outsider.” When the guards 
were thus instructed by the king, they remained on the lookout day and night, 
and Ghata heard of it. Then he, being acquainted with the operation of 
a bewildering charm granted him by Durga, made a wandering mendicant 
his friend, in order to make them repose confidence in liim. And he went 
there with that wandering mendicant, who was muttering spells, and be- 
wildered those guards, and recovered the bones of Karpara. And after 
throwing them into the Ganges, he came -md related what he had done, and 
lived happily with the princess, aecomjDaniecl by the mendicant. But the 
king, hearing that the bones had been carried oft, and the men guarding 
them stupefied, thought that the whole exploit, beginning with the carry- 
ing of his daugliter, was the doing of a magician. And ho had the 
following proclamation made in his city ; “ If that magician, w.ho carried 
of£ my daughter, and performed the other exploits connected with that feat, 
will reveal himself, I will give him half my kingdom.” When Ghata beard 
this, he wished to reveal himself, hut the princess dissuaded him, saying, 
Do not do so, you cannot repose any confidence in this king, who trea- 
cherously puts people to death. ”t Then, for fear that, if he remained 
there, the truth might come out, he set out for another country with the 
princess and the mendicant. 

And on the way the princess said secretly to the mendicant, The 
other one of these thieves seduced me, and this one made me fall from my 
high rank. The other thief is dead, as for this, Ghata, 1 do not love him, 
you are my darling.” When she had said this, she united herself to the 
mendicant, and killed Ghata in the dead of night. Then, as she was jour- 
neying along with that mendicant, the wicked woman fell in with a merchant 
on the way, whose name was Dhanadeva, So she said, ** Who is this skull- 

* I read ahritmdhmial}. The Sanskrit College MS. seems to mo to give hriten- 
dhana, 

i* So Tran Claradis in ** Die Heimonskinder*' advises her husband not to trust hei 
father (Simroek’s Deutsche Volksbucher.* Yoh II, p. 131.) 
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Story of Devaflatta's wife. 


bearer ? You are mj darling,” and she left that mendicant, while he was 
asleep, and went with that merchant. And in the morning the mendi- 
cant woke up, and reflected, “ There is no love in women, and no courtesy 
free from fickleness, for, after lulling me into security, the wicked woman 
has gone off, and robbed me too. However, I ought perhaps to consider 
myself lucky, that I have not been killed like Ghata/^ After these reflec- 
tions, the mendicant returned to his own cbuntry. 

And the princess, travelling on 
with the merchant, reached his country. 
And when Dfiianadeva arrived there, he said to himself ; ‘‘ Why should I 
rashly introduce this unchaste woman into my house ? So, as it was even- 
ing, he went into the house of an old woman in that place, with the princess. 
And at night he asked that old woman, who did not recognize him. 
Mother, do you know any tidings about the family of Dhanadeva 
When the old woman heard that, she said, What tidings is there except 
that his wife is always ready to take a new lover. For a basket, covered with 
leather, is let down every night from the window here, and whoever enters it, 
is drawn up into the bouse, and is dismissed in the same way at the end of 
the night. And the woman is alwaj^s stupefied with drink, so that she is 
absolutely void of discernment. And this state of hers has become well- 
known in the whole city. And though her husband has been long away, 
he has not yet returned.” 

When Dhanadeva heard this speech of the old woman’s, he went out 
that moment on some pretext, and repaired to his own house, being full of in- 
wa.rd grief and uncertainty. And seeing a basket let down by the female ser- 
vants with ropes, he entered it, and they pulled up him into the house And 
his wife, who was stupefied with drink, embraced him most afiectionately, 
without knowing who he was But he was quite cast down at seeing her 
degradation. And thereupon she fell into a drunken sleep. And at the 
end of the night, the female servants let him down again quickly from the 
window, in the basket suspended with ropes. And the merchant reflected 
in his grief, Enough of the folly of being a family man, for women in a 
bouse are a snare 1 It is always this story with them, so a life in the forest 
is much to be preferred.” Having formed this resolve, Dhanadeva aban- 
doned the princess into the bargain, and set out for a distant forest. And 
on the way he met, and struck uj) a friendship witli, a j'oung Brahman, 
named Budrasoma, who had lately returned from a long absence abroad. 
When lie told him his story, the Brahman became anxious about his own 
wife ; and so he arrived in the company of that merchant at his own village 
in the evening. 

Story of the ivife of the JBrdhmmi And when he arrived there, he 

Mudrasoma, saw a cowherd, on the bank oi the 
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river, near his house, singing with joy, like one beside himself. So he said to 
him in joke. “ Cowherd, is any ^^oiing woman in love with you, that you 
sing thus in your rapture, counting the world as stubble r” When the cow- 
herd heard that, he laughed and said, *• I have a great secret,* The head 
of this village, a Brihman, named Eudrasoma, has been long away, and I 
visit his wife every night ; her maid introduces me into the house dressed 
as a woman.” When Eudrasoma heard this, he restrained his anger, and 
wishing to find out the truth, he said to the cowherd ; “ If such kindness 
is shewn to guests here, give me this dress of yours, and let me go there 
to-night ! I feel great curiosity about it.” The cowherd said, ‘‘ Do so, 
take this black rug of mine, and this stick, and remain here until her 
maid comes. And she will take you for me, and will give you a female 
dress, and invite you to come, so go there boldly at night, and I will take 
repose this night.” When the cowherd said this, the Brahman Eudrasoma 
took from him the stick and the rug, and stood there, personating him. 
And the cowherd stood at a little distance, with that merchant Devadatta, 
and then the maid came. She walked silently up to him in the darkness, 
and wrapped him up in a woman’s dress, and said to him, “ Come along,” 
and so took him off to his wife, thinking that he was the cowherd. When 
his wife saw Eudrasoma, she sprang up and embraced him, supposing that 
he was the cowherd, and then Eudrasoma thought to himself ; ‘‘ Alas I 
wicked women fall in love with a base man, if only he is near them, for 
this vicious wife of mine has fallen in love with a cowherd, merely be- 
cause he is near at hand.” Then he made some excuse with faltering voice, 
and went, disgusted 'in mind, to Dhanadeva. And after he had told his 
' adventure in his own house, he said to that merchant ; “ I too will go with 
you to the forest ; perish my family 1” So Eudrasoma and the merchant 
Dhanadeva set out together for the forest. 


Stor^ of ihe mfe of Sit sin* 


And on the way a friend of 
Dhanadeva’ s, named S'a4in, joined 
them. And in the course of conversation they told him their circum- 
stances. And when S'asiii heard that, being a jealous man, and having just 
returned from a long absence in a foreign land, he became anxious about his 
wife, though he hadlockedher up in a cellar. And S^asin, travelling along with 
them, came near his own house in the evening, and was desirous of entertain- 
ing them. But he saw there a man singing in aiv amorous mood, who had 
an evil smell, and whose hands and feet were eaten away with leprosy. 
And in his astonishment, he asked him ; ‘‘ Who are you, sir, that you are 
so cheerful?’* And the leper said to him, ‘‘I am the god of love.** 
S'a^in answered, “ There can be no mistake about that. The splendour of 
your beauty is sufficient evidence for your being the god of bve.” There- 
" Sanskrit College MS. has mama for the ma^d of Dr. Brockhaus. ^ 
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upon the leper continued, ** Listen, I will tell you something. A rogue 
here, named S'aiin, being jealous of his wife, locked her up in a cellar with 
one servant to attend on her, and went to a foreign land. But that wife 
of his happened to see me here, and immediately surrendered herself to me, 
her heart being drawn towards me by love. And I spend every night with 
her. for the maid takes me on her back and carries me in. So tell me if 
I am not the god of love. Who, that was the favoured lover oi the 
beautiful wife of ffasin, could care for other women When S'asin heard 
this speech of the leper’s, he suppressed his grief, intolerable as a hurricane, 
and wishing to discover the truth, he said to the leper, “ In truth you are 
the god of love, so I have a boon to crave of your godship. I feel great 
curiosity about this lady from your description of her, so I will go there 
this very night disguised as yourself. Be propitious to your suppliant : you 
will lose but little, as you can attain this object every day.” When S'asin 
made this request, the leper said to him ; “ So be it ! take this dress of 
mine and give me yours, and remain covering up your hands and feet with 
your clothes, as you see me do, until her maid comes, which will be as 
soon as it becomes dark. And she will mistake you for me, and put you 
on her back, and you must submit to go there in that fashion, for I always 
have to go in that way, having lost the use of my hands and feet from 
leprosy.” Thereupon S'asin put on the leper’s dress and remained there, 
but the leper and S'alin’’s two companions remained a little way off. 

Then S'a^in’s wife’s maid came, and supposing that he was the leper, 
as he had his dress on, said, “ Come along,” and took him up on her back. 
And so she took him at night into that cellar to his wife, who was expect- 
ing her paramour the leper. Then S'asin made out for certain that it was 
his wife, who was lamenting there in the darkness, by feeling her limbs, 
and he became an ascetic on the spot. And when she was asleep, he went 
out unobserved, and made his way to Bhanadeva and Eudrasoma. And he 
told them his experiences, and said in his grief, " Alas ! women are like 
torrents that flow in a ravine, they are ever tending downwards, capricious, 
beautiful at a distance, prone to turbidness, and so they are as difficult to 
guard as such rivers ai*e to drink, and thus my wife, though kept in a cellar, 
has run after a leper. So for me also the forest is the best thing. Out on 
family life I” And so he spent the night in the company of the merchant 
and the Brihman, whose affliction was the same as his. And next morning 
they all set out together for the forest, and at evening they reached a free 
by the roadside, with a tank at its foot. And after they had eaten and 
drunk, they ascended the tree to sleep, and while they were there, they saw 
a traveller come and lie down underneath the tree. 

Storif of tho mdke-^o4 and %U wifi, , saw another man 

^ arise from the tank, and he brCfeght 
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out q£ Ms mouth a couch and a lady. Then he lay down on the couch 
beside that wife of his, and went to sleep, and the moment she saw it, she 
went and embraced the traveller. And he asked her who they were, and 
she answered ; “ This is a snake-god, and I am his wife, a daughter of the 
snake race. Do not fear, I have had ninety-nine lovers among travellers, 
and you make the hundredth.*’ But, while she was saying this, it happened 
that the snake-god woke up, and saw them. And he discharged fire from 
his mouth, and reduced them both to ashes. 

When the snake-god had gone, the three friends said to one another, 
“ If it is impossible to guard one’s wife by enclosing her in one’s own body, 
what chance is there of keeping her safe in a house ? Out on them all I” 
So they spent the night in contentment, and next morning went on to 
the forest. There they became completely chastened in mind, with hearts 
quieted by practising the four meditations,*^ which were no^ interfered 
with by their friendship, and they became gentle to all creatures, and 
attained perfection in contemplation, which produces unequalled absolute 
beatification ; and all three in due course destroyed the inborn darkness of 
their souls, and became liberated from the necessity of future births. But 
their wicked wives fell into a miserable state by the ripening of their own 
sin, and were soon ruined, losing both this and the next world. 

So attachment to women, the result of infatuation, produces misery 
to all men. But indifference to them produces in the discerning emanci 
pation from the bonds of existence.” 

When the prince, who was longing for union with Saktiya^as, had 
patiently listened to this diverting tale, told by his minister Gomukha, 
he again went to sleep. 

N'ote on the Story of Ghafa and Karpara. 

The portion of the story of ** the Shifty lad,” which so nearly resembles the story 
of Ghata and Karpara, runs as follows ; The shifty lad remarks to his master the 
wright, that he might get plenty from the king’s store-housd which was near at hand» 
if only he would break into it. The two eventually rob it together, But the king’s 
people missed the butter and cheese and the other things that had been taken out of 
the store-house, and they told the king how it had happened. The king took the 
advice of the Seanagal about the best way of catching the thieves, and the counsel 
that he gave them was, that they should set a hogshead of soft pitch under the hole 
where they were coming in. That was done, and the next day the shifty lad and his 
master went to break into the king’s store-house,” 

* Mr. Gough has kmdly pointed ont to me a passage in the Sarvadar^ana San- 
graha which explains this. The following is Mr. Gough’s translation of the passage ; 
« We must consider this teaching as regards the four points of view. These are that 

(1) Everything is momentary and momentary only : 

(2) Everything is pain and pain only : 

(3) ^erything is individual and individual only; 

(4) Everything is baseless and baseless only.” 
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The consequence was that the wright was caught in the pitch. Thereupon the 
shiffcy lad cut off his head, which he carried home and buried in the garden. When 
the king’s people came into the store-house, they found a body, without a head and 
they could not make out whose it was. By the advice of the Seanagal the king had 
the trunk carried about from town to town by the soldiers on the points of spears. 
They were directed to observe if any one cried out on seeing it When they were 
going past the house of the wright, the wright’ s wife made a tortured scream, and 
swift the shifty lad cut himself with an adze, and he kept saying to the wright’s wife, 
It is not as bad as thou thinkest ” He then tells the soldier that she is afraid of 
blood, and therefore the soldier supposed that he was the wright and she his wife. 
The king had the body hung up in an open place, and set soldiers to watch if any 
should attempt to take it away, or shew pity or grief for it. The shifty lad drives a 
horse past with a keg of whisky on each side, and pretends to be hiding it from the 
soldiers. They pursue him, capture the whisky, get dead drunk, and the shifty lad 
carries off and buries the wright’s body. The king now lets loose a pig to dig up the 
body. The soldiers follow the pig, but the wright’s widow entertains them. Mean- 
while the shifty lad kills the pig and buries it. The soldiers are then ordered to live 
at free quarters among the people, and wherever they get pig’s flesh, unless the people 
could explain hoyj they came by it, to make a report to the king. But the shifty lad 
kills the soldiers who visit the widow, and persuades the people to kill aU the others 
in their sleep. The Seanagal next advises the king to give a feast to all the people. 
Whoever dared to dance with the king’s daughter would he the culprit. The shifty 
lad asks her to dance, she makes a black mark on him, but he puts a similar black mark 
n twenty others. The king now proclaims that, if the author of these clever tricks 
vill reveal himself, he shall marry his daughter. AU the men with marks on them 
ontend for the honour. It is agreed that to whomsoever a child shall give an apple, 
fche king is to give his daughter. The shifty lad goes into the room where they are 
aU assembled, with a shaving and a drono, and the child gives him the apple. He 
marries the princess, but is killed by accident. Kohler (Orient und Occident, Vol. 11, 
p. SOSandff) compares the story of Bolopathos quoted in Loiseleur II, 123, ed. 
Brunet, p. 183, a story of the Florentine Scr Giovanni, (Pecorone, IX, 1,) an old Nether- 
land story in Haupt’s Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alterthum 5, 385 — 404, called “ The 
thief of Bruges,” and a Tyrolese story in Zingerle, Kinder und Hausmarohen aus 
Siid-Deutschland, p. 300 ; also a French Romance of chivalry entitled, “ The knight 
Berinus and his son Aigres of the Magnet mountain.” There is also a story in the 
Seven Wise Masters (Ellis, specimens of early English metrical romances new ed. by 
Halliwell, London, 1848, p. 423) of a father and his son breaking into the treasure-house 
of the emperor Octavianus. Kohler also compares the story of Trophonius and his brother 
or father Agamedes (Scholiast to Aristophanes, Nubes, 508 ; Pausanias, IX, 37, 3.) 
This story wiU also be found in Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol. XTT^ p, 148. 

Addendum to Fasciculus VTT 

Add to note on p, 87— 

A siiuilar idea is found in the Hermotimus of Lucian, chapters 80 and 81. A 
philosopher is indignant with his pupil on account of his fees being eleven days in 
arieax. The uncle of the young man, who is standing by, being a rude and uncul- 
tut'«d person, says to the philosopher— My good man, pray let us hear no more 
complaints about the great injustice with which you conceive yourself t i have been 
treated, all it amounts to is, that we have bought words from you, and havj up to 
the presenc time paid you in the same coin.” 
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CHAPTER LXV 


The next evening Gomukha told Naravahaiiadatta this story fco amuse 
him as before. 

In a certain city there lived the 

Btmyofthe ungrateful Wife,* ^ merchant, who was an 

incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. His mother died, and his father 
became attached to another wife, so he sent him away ; and the son went 
forth from his father’s house with his wife to live in the forest. His younger 
brother also was banished by his father, and went with him, but as he was 
not of a chastened disposition, the elder brother parted company with him, 
and went in another direction. And as he was going along, he at last came 
to a great desert wilderness, without water, grass, or tree, scorched by the 
fierce rays of the sun, and his supplies were exhausted. And he travelled 
through it for seven days, and kept his wife, who was exhausted with hunger 
and thirst, alive, hy giving her his own flesh and blood, and she drank the 
blood and ate the flesh. And on the eighth day he reached a mountain forest, 
resounding with the surging waters of a torrent, abounding in shady trees 
laden with fruit, and in delightful turf There he refreshed his wife with 
water and fruits, and went down into the mountain-stream that was wreathed 
with waves, to take a bath. And there he saw a man with his two feet and his 
two hands cut ofE, being carried along by the current, in need of assistance. 
Though exhausted with his long fast, the brave man entered the river, and 
rescued this mutilated person. And the compassionate man landed him on 
the bank, and said ; “ Who did this to you, my brother ?” Thei\ the 
maimed man answered, “ My enemies cut ofl my hands and feet, and threw 
me into the river, desiring to inflict ou me a painful deatli. But you have 

* This story is identical with the 6th in the 4th book of the Panchatantia in 
Benfey’s translation, which he considei*s Buddhi-^tic, and with which he compares 
the story of the Bliilla in chapter 61 of this work. He compaies the story of 
Dhumim in the Dasakumara Oharita, page 160, Wilson’s edition, which resoiiibles 
f.bfg story more nearly even than the form in th.e Pancjiatantra. Also a story in 
Ardschi Bordschi, translated by himself in Ansland 1868, No. 36, pages 84*6, 840. (It 
will be found on page 306 of Sagas from the Far Bast.) He quotes a saying ot Buddha 
from Spence Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, page 166, cp. Ivtppen, Religion des Buddha, 
p. 374. This story is also found in the Forty Vazirs, a collection of Persiau tales, 
(Behrnauer’s translation, Leipzig, 1851, page 325 ) It is also found in the GesU 
norum, c. 56. (But the resemblance is not very striking.) Cp. also Grimm’s Ivinder 
und Hausmarchen, No. 16. (Benfey’s Panchatantia, Voi. I, pp. 436 and fl.) 
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saved me from the water.” When the maimed man told him this, he 
bandaged his wounds, and gave him food, and then the noble fellow bathed 
and took food himself. Then this merchant’s son, who was an incarnation 
of a Bodhisattva, remained in that wood with his wife, living on roots and 
fruits, and engaged in austerities. 

One day, when he was away in search of fruits and roots, his wife fell 
in love with that maimed man, whose wounds were healed. And deter- 
mining to kill her husband, the wicked woman devised a plot for doing so 
in concert with that mutilated man, and she pretended to be ill. And she 
pointed out a plant growing in the ravine, where it was difficult to descend, 
and the river hard to cross, and said to her husband j I may live if you 
bring me that sovereign plant, for I am sure that the god indicated to me 
its position in a dfeam.” He consented, and descended into the ravine to 
get the plant, by the help of a rope plaited of grass and fastened to a tree# 
But when he had got down, she unfastened the rope ; so he fell into the 
river, and was swept away by it, as its current was strong And he was 
carried an enormous distance by the river, and flung up on the bank near a 
certain city, for his merits preserved his life. Then he climbed up on to 
the firm ground, and rested under a tree, as he was fatigued by his immer- 
sion in the water, and thought over the wicked behaviour of his wife. Now it 
happened that at that time the king of that city had just died, and in that 
country there was an immemorial custom, that an auspicious elephant was 
diiven about by the citizens, and any man, that he took up with his trunk 
and placed on his back, was anointed king.* The elephant, wandering 
about, came near the merchant’s son, and, as if he were Providence pleased 
with his self-control, took him up, and put him on his back. Then the 
merchant’s son, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, was 
immediately taken to the city and anointed king by the people. When he 
had obtained the crown, he did not associate with charming women of 
coquettish behaviour, but held converse with the vii’tues of compassion, 
cheerfulness and patience. 

And his wife wandered about hither and thither, carrying that maimed 
man, who was her paramour, on her back,t without fear of her husband, 
whom she supposed to have been swept away by the river. And she 
begged from village to village, and city to city, saying, “ This husband of 
mine has had his hands and feet cut off by his enemies ; 1 am a devoted 
wife and support him by begging, so give me alms. At last she reached 
the town in wliich that husband of hers was king. She begged there in 

* In La Fontaine’s Fables X, 14, a man gains a kingdom by carrying an elephant, 

t In the story of Satyamanjari, a tale extracted by Professor Nilmani Mookerjee 
£:om the Katha Zola, a coEectlon of Jaina stories, the heroine carries her leprous 
husband on her baokt 
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the same waj, and, as she was honoured hy the citizens as a devoted wife 
the fame of her virtue reached the ears of the king. And the king had her 
summoned, with the maimed man on her back, and, when she came near, he 
recognized her and said ; “ Are you that devoted wife And the wicked 
woman, not recognizing her husband, when surrounded by the splendour of 
the kingly office, said, “ I am that devoted wife, your Majesty.’* Then that 
incarnation of a Bodhisattva laughed, and said ; “ I too have had practical 
experience of your wifely devotion. How comes it that, though I your own 
husband, who possess hands and feet, could not tame you, even by giving 
you my own flesh and blood, which you kept feeding on like an ogress in 
human form, this maimed fellow, though defective in his limbs, has been 
able to tame you and make you his beast of burden ? Did you carry on your 
back your innocent husband, whom you threw into the river ? It is owing 
to that deed that you have to carry and supi>ort this maimed man,” 
When her husband in these words revealed her past conduct, she recognized 
him, and fainting from fear, became like a painted or dead woman. The 
ministers in their curiosity said, “ Tell us, king, what this means.” Then 
the king told them the whole story. A nd the ministers, when they heard 
that she had conspired against her husband’s life, cut off her nose and ears, 
and branded her, and banished her from the country with the maimed man. 
And in this matter Fate shewed a becoming combination, for it united a 
woman without nose and ears with a man without hands and feet, and a 
man who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, with the splen- 
dour of royalty. 

" Thus the way of woman’s heart, which is a thing full of hate, indis- 
criminating, prone to the base, is difficult to fathom* And thus good fortune 
comes spontaneous and unexpected, as if pleased with them, to those of 
noble soul, who do not swerve from virtue and who conquer anger.” When 
bbe minister G-omukha had told this tale, he proceeded to relate the follow- 
ing story. 

sto,-^ of the gratefa anUnaU a„d the There was a certain man of .noble 
ungrateful womanJ^ soul, who was an incarnation of a 

portion of a Bodhisattva, whose heart was melted by compassion only, who 

^ This story is fo\md, with the substitution of a man for a woman, on p. 128 of 
Benfey’s Panchalantia, Vol. II ; he tells us that it is also found in the 17th chapter of 
Silvestre de Sacy’s K,A»lila o Dimna ^Wolff’s Ti-anslation IX, 99 j Knatchbull, 346,) in 
the 11 th section of Symoon Seth’s Greek version, 14th chapter of John of Oapmi; 
German translation Ulm, 1483 Y., 6 ; Anvdr4-Suhaili, p. o96 Cabinet des Fees, XVIII, 
189. It is imitated hy Baldo, 18th fable, (Poesies InMites du liloyen Age by Edelestand 
dtt Meril, p. 244.) Benfey prouounces it Buddhistic in origin, though apparently not 
acquaint^ with its foim in the Kathd Sant Sagara. Op. Rasavahiui, chap, 3. (SpiegeP s 
Anecdota PaHca) It is also found in the Karma S'aUku. On. also Matthteus Paris, 
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iiacl built a but in a forest and lived there, performing austerities. He, while 
living there, bj his power rescued living beings in distress and Pisachas, and 
others he gratified bv presents of water and jewels. One day, as be was 
roaming about in tlie wood to assist others, he saw a great well and looked 
into it. And a woman, who was in it, said to him in a loud voice ; Noble 
sir, here are four of us ; myself a woman, a lion, and a golden -crested bird, 
and a snake, fallen into this well in the night ; so take us out ; have mercy 
upon us.” When he heard this, he said, “ Granted that you three fell in 
because the darkness made it impossible for you to see your way, but how 
did the bird fall in ?” The woman answered him, ‘‘ It fell in by being 
caught in a fowler’s net.” Then the ascetic tried to lift them out by the 
supernatural power of his asceticism, but he could not ; on the contrary, 
his power was gone. He reflected, “ Surely this woman is a sinner, and 
owing to my having conversed with her, my power is gone from me. So 
I will use other means in this case ’ Then he plaited a rope of grass, and 
so drew them all four up out of the well, and they praised him And in 
his astonishment he said to the lion, the bird, and the snake ; ‘‘ Tell me, how 
come you to have articulate voice, and what is your history ?” Then the 
lion said, “ We have articulate speech and we remember our former births, 
and we are mutual enemies ; hear our stories in turns.” So the lion began 
to tell his own story as follows : 

m Hort,. ^ 

^ Himalayas, called Vaiddryasringa 5 

and in it there is a prince of the Vidyadharas named Padmave^a, and to 

him a son was born named Yajiavega. That Vajravega, while be dwelt in 

the woild of the Vidyadharas, being a vain-glorious person, quarrelled with 

any body and every body, confiding in his courage. His father ordered 

him to desist, but he paid no attention to bis command. Then his father 

cursed him, saying, ** Pall into the world of mortals.” Then his arrogance 

Hist. Maj. London, 1571, pp. 240-242, where it is told of Richard Ooeur de Lion; Gesta 
Romanoium, c. 119 ; Gower, Confessio Amantis, Book V; E. Meier Schwabische Volks- 
marchen. (Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 192 and if.) Cp. also for the gratitude of 
the animals the IVth story in CamphelPs Tales of the West Highlands. The 
are a dog, an otter and a falcon, p. 74 and ff. The Mongolian form of the story is to 
he found in Sagas from the Far East, Tale XIII. See also the Xllth and XXIInd 
of Miss Stokes’s Indian Fair}’- Tales. There is a striking illustration of the gratitude 
of animals in Grimm’s No. 62, and in Bartsch’s Sagen, Marchen und Gebrauche aus 
Hekl«iburg, Vol I, p. 483. De Gubematis in a note to p. 129 of Vol. IT, of his 
Zoological ^Mythology, mentions a story of grateful animals m Afanassief. The hero 
finds some wolves fighting for a bone, some bees fighting for honey, and somo shrimps 
fighting for a carcase , he makes a just division, and the grateful wolves, bees, and 
shrimps help him in need. See alsop. 157 of the same volume. No. 25 in the Pen- 
tamerone of Basile belongs to the same cycle. 
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was extinguished, and his knowledge left him, and smitten with the curse 
he wept, and asked his father to name a time when it should end. Then his 
father Padmavega thought a little, and said immediately ; “ You shall be* 
come a Brahman’s son on the earth, and display this arrogance once more, 
and by your father’s curse you shall become a lion and fall into a well. 
And a man of noble character, out of compassion, shall draw you out, and 
when you have recompensed him in his calamity, you shall be delivered 
from this curse.” This was the termination of the curse which his father 
appointed for him. 

Then Vajravega was born in Malava as Devaghosha, the son of Hari- 
ghosha a Brahman. And in that birth also he fought with many, confiding 
in his heroism, and his father said to him, “ Bo not go on in this way 
quarrelling with every body.” But he would not obey his father’s orders, 
so his father cursed him — Become immediately a foolish lion, over-con- 
fident in its strengtli.” In consequence of this speech of his father’s, 
Devaghosha, that incarnation of a VidyMhara, was again born as a lion in 
this forest. 

Know that I am that lion. I was wandering about here at night, 
and as chance would have it, I fell into this well ; and you, noble sir, have 
drawn me up out of it. So now I will depart, and, if you should fall into 
any difficulty, remember me ; I will do you a good turn and so get released 
from my curse.” After the lion had said this he went away, and the golden* 
crested bird, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his tale. 

Theffolden-crestedHrd’setcry. . Himalayas a 

king of the Vidyadharas, named 
Vajradanshtra. His queen gave birth to five daughters in succession. 
And then the king propitiated Siva with austerities and obtained a son, 
named Kajatadanshtra, whom he valued more than life. His father, out of 
affection, bestowed the knowledge of the sciences upon him when he was 
still a child, and he grew up, a feast to the eyes of his relations. 

One day he saw his eldest sister, by name Somapi*abha, playing upon a 
pinjara. In bis childishness he kept begging for thepinjara, saying, “ Give 
it me, I too want to play on it.” And when she would not give it him, 
in bis flightiness he seized the pinjan , and flew up to heaven with it in the 
form of a bird. Then his sister cursed him, saying j — “ Since you have taken 
my pinjara from me by force, and flown away with it, you shall become a 
bird with a golden crest.” When Bajatadanshtra heard this, he fell at his 
sister’s feet, and entreated her to fix a time for his curse to end, and she 
said, When, foolish boy, you fall, in your bird-form, into a blind well, and 
a certain merciful person draws you out, and you do him a service in return, 
then you shall be released from this curse.” When she had said this to her 
brother, he was born as a bird with a golden crest. 
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“ I am that same golden-crested bird; that fell into this pit in the 
night, and have now been drawn out by you, so now I wilJ depart. Ee- 
member me when you fail into calamity, for by doing you a service in re- 
turn I shall be released from my curse.” When the bird had said this, he 
departed. Then the snake, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his 
story to that great-souied one. 

, , , Formerly I was the son of a 

The snaMs stery, . . , , , . ^ 

hermit in the hermitage of Kai^yapa. 

And I had a companion there who was also the son of a berm 't. And one day 
my friend went down into the lake to bathe, and I remained on the bank. 
And while i was there, I saw a serpent come with three heads. And, in 
order to terrify that friend of mine in fun, I fixed the serpent immoveable 
on the bank, opposite to where he was, by the power of a spell. My friend 
got through his bathing in a moment, and came to the bank, and unexpect- 
edly seeing that great serpent there, he was terrified and fainted. After 
some time I brought my friend round again, but he, finding out by 
meditation that I had terrified him in this way, became angry, and cursed 
me, saying, “ Go and become a similar great snake with three crests.” Then 
I entreated him to fix an end to my curse, and he said, — “ When, in your 
serpent condition, you fall into a well, and at a critical moment do a service 
to the man who pulls you out, then you shall be freed from your curse.” 

After he had said this, he departed, -and I became a serpent, and now 
you have drawn me out of the well ; so now I will depart. And when you 
think of me I will come j and by doing you a service I shall be released 
from my curse.” 

When the snake had said this^ he departed, and the woman told her 
story. 


The woman^s story. 


I am the wife of a young Ksbat- 
riya in the king’s employ, a man in the 
bloom of youth, brave, generous, handsome, and high-minded. Neverthe- 
less I was wicked enough to enter into an intrigue with another man. 
When my husband found it out, he determined to punish me. And I heard 
of this from my confidante, and that moment I fled, and entered this wood 
at night, and fell into this well, and was dragged out by you. 

** And thanks to your kindness I will now go and maintain myself some- 
where, May a day come when I shall be able to requite your goodness.” 

When the sinful woman had said this to the Bodhisattva, she went 
Tjo the town of a king named Gotravardhana. She obtained an interview 
with him, and remained among his attendants, in the capacity of maid to 
the king’s principal queen. But because that Bodhisattva talked with 
tha,t woman, he lost his power, and could not procure fruits and roots and 
things of that^kiud. Then, being exhausted with hunger and thirsty be first 
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thouglit of tlie lion. And, when he thought of him, he came and fed liiin 
with the flesh of deer,* and in a short time he restored him to his former 
health with their flesh ; and then the lion said My curse is at an end, I 
will depart.” When he had said this, the Bodhisattva gave him leave to 
depart, and the lion became a Vidyadhara and went to his own place. 

Then that incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, being agajn 
exhausted by want of food, thought upon that golden -crested bird, and he 
came, when thought of by him. And when he told the bird of his suffer- 
ings, the bird went and brought a casket full of jewels and gave it him, 
and said, “ This wealth will support you for ever, and so my curse has 
come to an end, now I depart ; may you enjoy happiness !” When he had 
said this, he became a young Vidyadhara prince, and went through the air 
to his own world, and received the kingdom from his father. And the 
Bodhisattva, as he was wandering about to sell the jewels, reached that 
city, where the woman was living whom he had rescued from the well. 
And he deposited those jewels in an out-of-the-way house belonging to an 
old Brahman woman, and went to the market, and jon the way he saw 
coming towards him the very woman whom he had saved from the well, 
and the woman saw him. And the two fell into a conversation, and in the 
course of it the woman told him of her position about the person of the 
queen* And she asked him about his own adventures : so the confiding 
man told her how the golden-crested bird had given him the jewels. And 
he took her and shewed her the jewels in the house of the old woman, and 
the wicked woman went and told her mistress the queen of it. Now it hap- 
pened that the golden-crested bird had managed artfully to steal this casket 
of -jewels from the interior of the queen’s palace, before her eyes. And when 
the queen heard from the mouth of that woman, who knew the facts, that 
the casket had arrived in the city, she informed the king. And the king 
had the Bodhisattva pointed out by that wicked woman, and brought by 
his servants as a prisoner from that house with the ornaments. And afteif 
he had asked him the circumstances, though he believed his account, he not 
only took the ornaments from him, but he put him in prison. 

Then “the Bodhisattva, terrified at being put in prison, thought upon 
the snake, who was an incarnation of the hermit’s son, and the snake came 
to him. And when the snake had seen him, and enquired what his need 
was, he said to the good man, “ I will go and coil round the king from his 

♦ In Giles’s Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, a tiger, who has killed the sen 
of an old woman, feeds her henceforth, and appears as a mourner at her funeral. 
The story in the text hears a faint resemblance to that of ^droclus, (Aulus Gellius. 
V, 14). See also Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. Ill, with the note at the end of the 
Volume. 
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head to his feet.* And I will not let him go until I am told to do so by 
you. And you must say here, in the prison, ‘ I will deliver the king from 
the serpent.’ And when you come and give me the order, I will let the 
king go. And when I let him go, he will give you half his kingdom.” 
After he had said tins, the snake went and coiled round the king, and placed 
his three hoods on his head. And the people began to cry out, “ Alas ! 
the king is bitten by a snake ” Then the Bodhisattva said, “ I will 
deliver the king from this snake.” And the king’s servants, having heard 
this, informed him. Thereupon the king, who was in the grasp of the 
snake, had the Bodhisattva summoned, and said tc him, “ If you deliver 
me from this snake, I will give you half my kingdom, and these my 
ministers are your guarantees that I will keep my promise.” When his 
ministers heard this, they said, — Certainly,” and then the Bodhisattva 
said to that snake, “ Let the king go at once.” Then the snake let the 
king go, and the king gave half his kingdom to that Bodhisattva, and thus 
he became prosperous in a moment. And the serpent, as its curse was at 
an end, became a young hermit, and he told his story in the presence of the 
court and went hack to his hermitage. 

“ Thus you see that good fortune certainly befalls those of good 
dispositions. And transgression brings suffering even upon the great. 
And the mind of women cannot be relied upon, it is not touched even by 
such a service as rescue from death ; so what other benefit can move 
them ?” When Gomukha had told this tale, he said to the king of Vatsa, 
Listen, I will tell you some more stories of fools.” 

Story of the Buddhist monh who was There was in a certain Buddhist 

hitten hy a dog, monastery a Buddhist monk of dull 

intellect. One day, as he was walking in the high road, he was bitten by a 
dog on the knee And when he had been thus bitten, he returned to his 
monastery, and thus reflected,— “ Every body, one after another, will asl 
me, * What has happened to your knee ?’ And what a time it will take me 
to inform them all one by one ! So I will make use of an artifice to let them 
all know at once.” Having thus reflected, he quickly went to the top of 
the monastery, and taking the stick with which the gong was struck, he 
sounded the gong. And the mendicant monks, hearing it, came together 
in astonishment, and said to him, “ Why do you without cause sound the 
gong at the wrong time ?” He answered the mendicants, at the same time 
shewing them his knee, The fact is, a dog has bitten my knee, so I 
called you together, thinking that it would take a long time for me to tell 

* Op. the 4r6th story in SiciKanisohe Marchen gesammelt von Laura von Gonzen- 
bach, where a snake coils round the throat of a king, and will not let him go, till he 
promises to marry a girl, whom he had violated. 
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eacTi of you separately such a long story ; so hear it all of you now, and 
look at my knee.’’ Then all the mendicants laughed thl their sides 
ached, and said, “ What a great fuss he has made about a very small 
matter !” 

“ You have heard of the foolish Buddhist monk, now hear of the 
foolish Taklca.^^ 

Story of the man who siihmitted to he There lived somewhere a rich 

hnrnt alice sooner than share Jus food with 

a gnesL but foolish Tahhaf^ who was a miser. 

And he and his wife were always eating barley-meal without salt. And he 
never learned to know the taste of <tny other food. Once Providence 
instigated him to say to his wife, “ I have conceived a desire for a milk- 
pudding : cook me one to-day.” His wife said, “I will,” and set about 
cooking the pudding, and the TuJclca remained in doors concealed, taking to 
his bed, for fear some one should see him and drop in on him as a guest. 

In the meanwhile a friend of his, a TakJca who was fond of mischief, 
came there, and asked his wife where her husband was. And she, without 
gWing an answer, went in to her husband, and told him of the arrival of 
his friend. And he, lying on the bed, said to her ; Sit down here, and 
remain weeping and clinging to my feet, and say to my friend, My 
husband is dead.’f When he is gone, we will eat this pudding happily 
together.” When he gave her this order, she began to weep, and the 
friend came in, and said to her, “ Wliat is the matter ?” She said to him 
‘‘ Look, my husband is dead.” But he reflected, “ I saw her a moment 
ago happy enough cooking a pudding. How comes it that her husband is 
now dead, though he has had no illness ? The two things are incompatible. 
Ho doubt the two have imputed this fiction because they saw I had come 
as a guest. So I will not go ” Thereupon the mischievous fellow sat 
down, and began crying out, “ Alas my friend ! Alas, my friend!” Then, 
his 1‘elations, bearing the lamentation, came in and prepared to take that 
silly Takha to the burning-place, for he still continued to counterfeit 

^ The Petersburg lexicographers explain takJea as Geizhals, Filz ; but say that the 
word thaJca in Marathi means a rogue, cheat. The word Jcadarija also means niggard- 
ly. miserly. General Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, p, 152) says that the 
Takkas were once the undisputed lords of the Panjab, and still subsist as a numerous 
ftgiicultural race in the lower hills between the Jhelum and the Ravi. 

*f* So in the Russian story of “ The Miser,” (Ralston’s Russian Folk-tales, p. 47,} 
Marko the Rich says to his wife, in order to avoid the payment of a copeck ; “ Harkye 
wife ! 1*11 strip myself naked, and lie down under the holy pictures. Cover me up 
with a cloth, and sit down and cry, just as you would over a corpse.^ When the 
moujik comes for his money, tell him I died this morning.’* Ralston conjectures that 
the story came originally from the East, 

15 
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death. But his wife came to him and whispered in his ear, Jump up, 
before these relations take you off to the pyre and burn you.” But the 
foolish man answered his wife in a whisper, “ No ! that will never do, for 
this cunning Takka wishes to eat my pudding. I cannot get up, for it 
was on his arrival that I died, For to people like me the contemplation 
of one’s possessions is dearer than life.” Then that wicked friend and his 
relations carried him out, but he remained immoveable, even while he was 
being burned, and kept silence till he died So the foolish man sacrificed 
his life but saved his pudding, and others enjoyed at ease the wealth he 
had acquired with much toil, 

¥ou have heard the story of the miser, now hear the story of the 
foolish pupils and the cat.” 

Btory of the foolish teacher^ the fooUsh there lived in a 

pupils, and the cat, convent a foolish teacher. And he 

could not sleep, because mice troubled him at night. And weaned with 
this infliction, he told the whole story to a friend. The friend, who was a 
Brahman, said to that teacher, “ You must set up a eat, it will eat the mice.” 
Tlie teacher said, What sort of creature is a Cat ? Where can one be 
found ? I never came across one.” When the teacher said this, the friend 
replied, “ Its eyes are like glass, its colour is a brownish grey, it has a hairy 
skin on its back, and it wanders about in roads. So, my friend, you must 
quickly discover a cat by these signs and have one brought. After his 
friend had said this, he went home. Then that foolish teacher said to his 
pupils, '*• You have been present and heard all the distinguishing marks of 
a cat. So look about for a cat, such as you have heard described, in the 
roads here.” Accordingly the pupils went and searched hither and thither, 
hut they did not find a cat anywhere. 

Then at last they saw a Brahman boy coming from the opening ot a 
road, his eyes were like glass, bis colour brownish grey, and he wore on his 
hack a hairy antelope-skin. And when they saw him they said, Here 
we have got the cat according to the description.” So they seized him, 
and took him to their teacher. Their teacher also observed that he had 
got the characteristics mentioned by his friend ; so he placed him in the 
convent at night. And the silly hoy himself believed that he was a cat, 
when he heard the description that those fools gave of the animaL Now 
it happened that the silly boy was a pupil of that Brahman, who out of 
friendship gave that teacher the description of the cat. And that Brah- 
man came in the morning, and, seeing the boy in the convent, said to those 
fook, “Who brought this fellow here?” The teacher and his foolish 
pupils answered, “ We brought him here as a cat, according to the descrip* 
tion which we %eard from you.” Then the Brahman laughed and said 
“ There te considerable difference between a stupid human being, antP^ cat, 
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Story of the fools and the hull of S'lva, 


wtich is an animal with four feet and a tail.” When the foolish fellows 
heard this, they let the boy go and said, So let us go and search again for 
a cat such as has been now described to us.” A.nd the people laughed at 
those fools. 

Ignorance makes every one ridiculous. You have heard of the fools 
and their cat, now hear the story of another set of fools.” 

There was in a certain convent, 
full of fools, a man who was the 
greatest fool of the lot. He once heard in a treatise on law, which was 
being read out, that a man, who has a tank made, gains a great reward in 
the next world. Then, as he had a large fortune, he bad made a large 
tank full of water, at no great distance from his own convent. One day 
this prince of fools went to bake a look at that tank of his, and perceived 
that the sand had been scratched up by some creature. The next day too 
he came, and saw that the bank had been torn up in another part of that 
tank, and being quite astonished, be said to himself, “ I will watch here 
to-morrow the whole day, beginning in the early morning, and I will find 
out what creature it is that does this.” After he had formed this resolution, 
he came there early next morning, and watched, until at last he saw a 
bull descend from heaven and plough up the bank with its horns He 
thought, “ This is a heavenly bull, so why should I not go to heaven with 
it ?” And he went up to the bull, and with both his hands laid hold of the 
tail behind. Then the holy bull lifted up with the utmost force the 
foolish man, who was clinging to its tail, and carried him in a moment to 
its home in Kailasa. There the foolish man lived for some time in great 
comfort, feasting on heavenly dainties, sweetmeats, and other things which 
he obtained. And seeing that the bull kept going and returning, that king 
of fools, bewildered by destiny, thought, “ I will go down clinging to the 
tail of the bull and see my friends, and after I have told them this won- 
derful tale, I will return in the same way.” Having formed this resolu- 
tion, the fool went and clung to the tail of the bull one day when it was 
setting out, and so returned to the surface of the earth. 

When he returned to the convent, tlie other blockheads, who were there, 
embraced him, and asked him where he had been, and he told them. Then 
all those foolish men, having heard the tale of his adventures, made this 
petition to him ; Be kind and take us also there, enable us also to feast on 
sweetmeats.” He consented, and told them his plan for doing it, and the 
next day he led them to the border of the tank and tlie bull came there. And 
the principal fool seized the tail of the bull with bis two hands, and another 
took hold of his feet, and a third in turn took hold of his. So, when they 
had formed a chain by clinging on to one another’s feet, the buti flew rapidly 
up into air. And while the bull was going along, with all th| fools 
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clinging to his tail, it happened that one of the fools said to the principal 
fool ; ‘‘ Tell us now, to satisfy our curiosity ; how large were those sweet- 
meats which you ate, of which a never-failing supply can be obtained in 
heaven Then the leader had his attention diverted from the business 
in hand, and quickl;? joined his hands together like the cup of a lotus, and ex- 
claimed in answer, “ So big.” But in so doing he let go the tail of the bull. 
And accordingly he and all those others fell from heaven, and were killed, and 
the bull returned to Kailasa ; but the people, who saw it, were much 
amused * 

“ Fools do themselves an injury by asking questions and giving answers 
without reflection. You have heal’d about the fools who flew through the 
air ; hear about this other fool.” 

Story of the fool who ashed his way -d- certain fool,-' while going to 

to the 'otllaye, another village, forgot the way. And 

when he asked his way, the people said to him ; ** Take the path that 
goes up by the free on the bank of the river.” 

Then the fool went and got on the trunk of that tree, and said to 
himself, “ The men told me that my way lay up the trunk of this tree.” 
And as he went on climbing up it, the bough at the end bent with his 
weight, and it was all he coxild do to avoid falling by clinging to it. 

While he was clinging to it, there came that way an elephant, that 
had been drinking water, with his driver on his back. When the fool, 
who was clinging to the tree, saw him, he said with humble voice to that 
elephant- driver, “ Great Sir, take me down.” And the elephant-driver let 
go the elephant-hook, and laid hold of the man by the feet with both his 
hands, to take him down from the tree. In the meanwhile the elephant went 
on, and the elephant-driver found himself clinging to the feet of that fool,- who 
was clinging to the end of the tree. Then the fool said urgently to the ele- 
phant-driver, “ Sing something quickly, if you know anything, in order that 
the people may hear, and come here at once to take us down. Otherwise 
we shall fall, and the river will cf,rry us away.” When the elephant-di’iver 
had been thus appealed to by him, he sang so sweetly that the fool was 
much pleased. And in his desire to applaud him properly, he forgot what he 
was about, and let go his hold of the tree, and prepared to clap him with both 
his hands. Immediately he and the elejphant- driver fell into the river and 
were drowned, for association with fools brings prosperity to no man. 

* This rcsemhles the conclusion of the story of the turtle KamhugrJva and the 
ewans Vikata and Sankata, Book X, chap. 60, si. 169, see also Ralston’s Russian Folk- 
Talos, p. 292, A similar story is told in Bartsch’s Sagen, Harchen und Gehraucho aus 
Meklcnhurg, Vol. I, p. 349, of the people of Teterow. They adopted the same 
smanccuvrc to get g, stone out of a well. The man at the top then let go, in order to 

pit on his hands. 
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After Oomukiia had told this story, he went on to tell that of Hiran- 
jithsha. 

Story of KitaviiydTciha md Mrigmha^ There is in the lap of the Hima« 

Uhhd* layas a country called Kasmira, which 

is the very crest-jewel of the earth, the home of sciences and virtue. In it 
there was a town, named Hira^iyapura, and there reigned in it a king, named 
Kanakaksha. And there was born to that king, owing to his having propi- 
tiated S'iva, a son, named Hirapyaksba, by his wife Eatnaprabha. The prince 
was one day playing at ball, and he. purposely managed to strike with the 
bail a female ascetic who came that way. That female ascetic possessing 
supernatural powers, who had overcome the passion of anger, laughed and 
said to Hiraiiyaksha, without altering the expression of her face,* *'If your 
youth and other qualities make you so insolent, what will you become if 
you obtain Mrigankalekha for a wife.”t When the prince heard that, he 
propitiated the female ascetic and said to her ; “ Who is this Mriganka- 
" lekha ? tell me, reverend madam.” Then she said to him, ‘‘ There is a 
glorious king of the Yidyadharas on the Himalayas, named S'asitejas. He 
has a beautiful daughter, named Mrigankalekha, whose loveliness keeps the 
princes of the Yidyadharas awake at night. And she will be a fitting wife 
for you, and you will be a suitable husband for her.” When the female 
ascetic, who possessed supernatural power, said this to Hirapyaksha, he are- 
plied, “ Tell me, reverend mother, how she is to be obtained.” Thereupon 
she said, “ I will go and find out how she is affected towards you, by talking 
about you. And then I will come and take you there. Ajnd you will fi.nd 
me to-morrow in the temple of the god here, named Amareia, for I come 
here every day to worship him.” After the female ascetic had said this, 
she went through the air by her supernatural power to the Himalayas, to 
visit that Myigankalekba. Then she praised to her so artfully the good 
qualities of Hiraiayaksha, that the celestial maiden became very much in 
love with him, and said to her, “ If, reverend mother, I cannot manage to 
obtain a husband of this kind, of what use to me is this my purposeless life ?” 
So the emotion of love was produced in Mrigankalekha, and she spent the 
day in talking about him, and passed the night with that female ascetic. 
In the mianwhile Hiranyaksha spent the day in thinking of her, and with 
difficulty slept at night, but towards the end of the night Parvati said to 
him in a dream, Thou art a Yidyadhara, become a mortal by the curse 

I follow Br, Kern’s conjecturo avikritdnan&, 
f In the Sicilianiseho Mnrclion, No. 14, a prince throws a stone at an old woman’s 
pitcher and breaks it* She exclaims in her anger, “ May you wander through the 
world until you find the beautiful Nzentola !” Nos. 12 and 13 begin in a similar way, 
A parallel will be found in X)r. Kuhlcr’s notes to No. 12. He compares the commence* 
ment of the Fentamoroxie of Basile. 
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of a lermit, and thou shalt be delivered from it by the touch of the hand 
of this female ascetic, and then thou shalt quickly marry this Mrigaukale- 
kba. Do net be anxious about it, for she was thy wife in a former state.” 
Having said this, the goddess disappeared from his sight. And in the 
morning the j)rince woke and rose up, and performed the auspicious cere- 
monies of bathing and so on. Then he vent and adored Amaresa and 
stood in his presence, since it was there that the female ascetic had ap- 
pointed him a rendezvous. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankalekha fell asleep with difSculty in her own 
palace, and Parvati said to her in a dream, “ Do not grieve, the curse of 
Hiranyakslia is at an end, and he will again become a Vidyadhara by the 
touch of the hand of the female ascetic, and thou shalt have him once more 
for a husband.” When the goddess had said this, she disappeared, and in 
the morning Mrigankalekha woke up and told the female ascetic her dream. 
And the holy ascetic returned to the earth, and said to Hiranyakslia, who 
was in the temenos of Amaresa, Come to the world of Vidyadharas.” 
When she said this, he bent before her, and she took him up in her arms, 
and flew up with him to heaven. Then Hiranyakslia’ s curse came to an 
end, and he became a prince of the Yidyadharas, and he remembered his 
former birth, and said to the female ascetic. Know that I was a king of the 
Vidyadharas named Amritatejas in a city named Yajrakuba. And long 
ago I was cursed by a hermit, angry because I bad treated him with neglect, 
and I was doomed to live in the world of mortals until touched by your 
hand. And my wife, who then abandoned the body because I had been 
cursed, has now been born again as Mrigankalekha, and so has before been 
loved by me. And now I will go with you and obtain her once more, for 
I have been purified by the touch of your hand, and my curse is at an end.” 
So said Amyitatejas, the Vidyddhara prince, as he travelled through the air 
with that female ascetic to the Himalayas. There he saw Mrigankalekha 
in a garden, and she saw him coming, as he had been described by tlie 
female ascetic Wonderful to say, these lovers first entered one another’s 
minds by the ears, and now they entered them by the eyes, without ever 
having gone out again. 

Then that outspoken female ascetic said to Myigdnkalekha, “ Tell this 
to your father with a view to your marriage.” She instantly went, with a 
face downcast from modesty, and informed her father of all through her 
confidante. And it happened that her father also had been told how to act 
by Parvati in a dream, so he received Amyitatejas into his palace witli all 
due honour. And he bestowed Mrigdnkalekhd on him with the prescribed 
ceremonies, and after he was married, he went to the city of Vajrakdta. 
There he got back his kingdom as well as his wife, and he had his father 
Kanakaksha brouglit there, by means of the holy female ascetic, as he was 
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a mortal, and he gratified him with heavenly enjoyments and sent hins back 
again to earth, and long enjoyed his prosperity with Mrigankalekha. 

“ So you see that the destiny fixed for any creature m this world, by 
works in a former birth, falls as it were before his feet, and he attains it 
with ease, though apparently unattainable.” When Naravahanadatta heard 
this tale of Gomukha’s, he was enabled to sleep that night, though pining 
for S'aktiyasas, 


CHAPTER LXYI. 


The next night Gomukha told the following story to Naravahanadatta 
to amuse him. 

In the holy place of Siva, called Dhanesvara, there lived long ago a 
great hermit, who was waited upon by many pujpils. He once said to his 
];>upils, “ If any one of you has seen or heard in his life a strange occur- 
rence of any kind, let him relate it. When the hermit said this, a pupil 
said to him, “ Listen, I will tell a strange story which I once heard.” 

Sfor}jofthe mpidicant who travelM There is in Hasmira a famous 
from Kixsmira to FataUputra, place, sacred to S'iva, called 

Yijaya. In it there lived a certain mendicant, who "was proud of his 
knowledge. He worshipped Slv«a, and prayed — “ May I be always 
victorious in controversy,” — and thereupon he set out for Pat^-'^Hputra to 
exhibit his skill in dispute. And on the way he passed forests, rivers, and 
mountains, and having reached a certain forest, he became tired, and rested 
under a tree. And immediately he saw, as he was refreshing himself in 
the cool breeze of the tank, a student of religion, who had come there dusty 
with a long journey, with his stafE and water-i>ot in his hand. When 
he sat down, the wandering mendicant asked liim whence he came and 
whither he was going. The student of religion answered, “ I come from 
that seat of learning Patuliputra, and I am going to Kasmira to conquer 
the Pandits therein discussion. When the mendicant heard this siDooch of 
the religious student’s, he thought, “ If I cannot conquer this one man who 
lias left Pataliputra, how shall I manage to go and overcome the many 
who remain there 

So reflecting, he began to reproach that religious student, Tell me, 
religious student, what is the meaning of this inconsistent conduct on your 
]>art ? How comes it that you are at the same time a religious student, 
eager for liberation, and a man afflicted with the madness of disputs^lious* 
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ness? Do you seek to be delivered from the world by binding yourself 
with the conceit of controversy ? You are quenching heat with fire,” and 
removing the feeling of cold with snow ; you are trying to cross the sea on 
a boat of stone ; you are striving to put out a fire by fanning it. The 
virtue of Brahmans is patience, that of Kshatriyas is the rescue of the 
distressed; the characteristic quality of one who desires liberation is 
quietism ; disputatiousness is said to be the characteristic of Bakshasas. 
Therefore a man who desires liberation must be of a quiet temperament, 
putting away the pain arising from alternations of opposites, fearing the 
hindrances of the world. So cut down with the axe of quietism this tree 
of mundane existence, abd do not water it with the water of controversial 
conceit.’’ When he said this to the religious student, he was pleased, and 
bowed humbly before him, and saying, ‘‘ Be you my spiritual guide,” — be 
depai*tedby the way that he came. AikI the mendicant remained, laughing, 
where he was, at the foot of the tree, and then he heard from within it the 
conversation of a Yaksha, who was joking with his wife.* And while the 
mendicant was listening, the Yaksha in sport struck his wife with a garland 
of flowers, and she, like a cunning female, pretended that she was dead, 
and immediately her attendants raised a cry of grief. And after a long 
time she opened her eyes, as if her life had returned to her. Then the 
Yaksha her husband said to her ; What have you seen ?” Then she told 
the following invented story ; When you struck me with the garland, I 
saw a black man come, with a noose in his hand, with flaming eyes, tall, 
with upstanding hair, terrible, darkening the whole horizon with his 
shadow. The ruffian took me to the abode of Yama, but his officers there 
turned him back, and made him let me go.” When the Takshibi said this, 
the Yaksha laughed, and said to her, O dear ! women cannot be free 
from deception in any thing that they do. Who ever died from being 
struck with flowers ? Who ever returned from the house of Yama ? You 
silly woman, you have imitated the tricks of the women of Pataliputra.” 

story of the qf Si»hdksha, “ that city there is a king 

and the Wives of Ms principal eourtierso named Sinhdksha ; and his wife, 

taking with her the wives of bis minister, Commander-in-chief, chaplain, 
and physician, went once on the thirteenth day of the white fortnight 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of Sarasvatf, the protecting deity of 
that lani There they, queen and all, met on the way sick persons, hump- 

* Op. the Yaksha to wiiom Phalabhdti prays in Oh. XX. The belief intree- 
spirita is shewn by Tylor in his Primifive Oultee to exist in many parts of the world. 
(See the Index in his second voXome.^ Grimm in his Teutonic Mythology (p. 70 and 
ff) gives an account of the tree-wora/np which, prevailed amongst the ancient Germans. 
Sk also an interesting article by Mr. Wallhouse in the Indian Auuquary for June 
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backed, blind, and lame, and were tuns implored by them, Give medicine 
to us wretched diseased men, in order that we may be delivered from our 
infirmity ; have mercy upon the distressed. For this world is wavering 
as a wave of the sea transient as a flash of lightning, and its beauty is 
short-lived like that of a religious festival. So in this unreal world the 
only real thing is mercy to the wretched, and charity to the poor ; it is 
only the virtuous person that can be said truly to live. What is the use 
of giving to the rich or the comfortable ?* What does the cold moon profit a 
shivering man, or what is the use of a cloud when winter has arriv^ ? So 
rescue us miserable creatures from the affliction of ‘sickness.” 

When the queen and the other ladies had been thus supplicated by 
these diseased persons, they said to one another ; These ^or afflicted 
men say what is true, and to the point, so we must endeavour to restore 
them to health even at the cost of all our substance.” Then they wor- 
shipped the goddess, and each took one of those sick people to her own 
house, and, urging on their husbands, they had them treated with the 
potent drugs of Mahddevi, and they never left off watching them. And 
from being always with them, they fell in love with them, and became so 
attached to them that they thought of nothing else in the world. And 
their minds, bewildered with love, never reflected what a difference there 
was between these wretched sick men and their own husbands, the king 
and his chief courtiers. 

Then their husbands I’emarked that' they had on them the marks of 
scratches and bites, due to their surprising intimacy with these invalids. And 
the king, the cornmander-iii-chief, the minister, the chaplain, and the physi- 
cian talked of this to one another without reserve, but not without anxiety. 
Then the king said to the others, “ You keep quiet at present ; I will ques- 
tion my wife dexterously ” So he dismissed them, and went to his private 
apartments, and assuming an expression of affectionate anxiety, he said to his 
wife, “ Who bit you on the lower lip ? Who scratched you on the breast ? 
If you tell me the truth, it will be well with you, but not otherwise,” 
When the queen was thus questioned by the king, she told him a fictitious 
tale, saying, Ill-fated that I am, I must tell this wonder, though it ought 
not to be revealed. Every night a man, with a discus and club, comes out 
of the painted wall, and does this to me, and disappears into it in the morn- 
ing. And though you, my husband, are alive, he reduces to this state my 
body, which not even the sun or moon has ever beheld.” When the 
foolish king heard this story of hers, told with much sembhinee of grief, 
he believed it, and thought that it was aU a trick played by Vishnu. And 
he told it to the minister and his other servants, and they, like blockheads, 

* The Sanskrit College reads /itientr for nsnnena. Pi'. Kcm wishes to j?eaA 
miJiitasydpij aMuam klnu This would still iea\e a superfluity of syllahtes in the line. 
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also believed that their wives had been visited by Vishija, and held their 
tongues. 

" In this way wicked and cunning females, of bad character, by concur- 
ring in one impossible story, deceive silly people, but I am not such a fool as 
to be taken in.” The Yaksha by saying this covered his wife with confusion. 
And the mendicant at the foot of the tree heard it all. Then the mendicant 
folded his hands, and said to that Yaksha, “ Reverend sir, I have arrived at 
your hermitage, and now I throw myself on your protection. So pardon 
my sin in overhearing what you have been saying.’’ By thus speaking 
the truth he gained the good will of the Yaksha. And the Yaksha said 
to him, I am a Yaksha, Sarvasthanagavata by name, and I am pleased 
with you. So choose a boon.” Then the mendicant said to the Yaksha ; 

“ Let this be my boon that you will not be angry with this wife of youvs.” 
Then the Yaksha said, “ I am exceedingly pleased with you. This boon is 
already granted, so choose another.” Then the mendicant said, “ Then 
this is my second petition, that from this day forward you and your wife 
will look upon me as a son.” When the Yaksha heard this, he immediately 
became visible to him with his wife, and said, “ I consent, my son, we 
regard you. as our own child. And owing to our favour you shall never 
suffer calamity. And you shall be invincible in disputation, altercation, and 
gambling.” When the Yaksha had said this, he disappeared, and the men. 
dicant worshipped him, and after spending the night there, he went on to 
Pataliputra. Then he announced to king Siiihdksha, by the mouth of the 
doorkeeper, that he was a disputant come from Kasmira. And the king 
permitted him to enter the hall of assembly, and there he tauntingly 
challenged the learned men to dispute with him. And after he bad con- 
quered them all by virtue of the boon of the Yaksha, he again taunted them 
in the presence of the king in these words : “ I ask you to explain this. 
What is the meaning of this statement, * A man with a discus and mace 
comes out of the painted wall, and bites my lower lip, and scratches my 
chest, and then disappears in the wall again.’ Give me an answer.” When 
the learned men heard his riddle, as they did not know the real reference, 
they gave no answer, but looked at one another’s faces. Then the king 
Sitth^sha himself said to him, “ Explain to us yourself the meaning of 
what you said.” Thereupon the mendicant told the king of the deceitful 
behaviour of his wife, which he had heard about from the Yaksha. And 
he said to the king, “ So a man should never become attached to women, 
which will only result in his knowing wickedness,” The king was de- 
lighted with the mendicant, and wished to give him his kingdom. But the 
mendicant, who was ardently attached to his own native laud, would not 
take it. Then the king honoured him with a rich present of jewels. The 
mendicant tot^k the jewels and returned to his native land of Kasmira, and 
there l»y the favour of the Yaksha he lived in great comfort. 
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When Gomukha had said this, ho remarked, " So strange are these actions 
of bad women, and the dispensations of Providence, and the conduct of 
mankind. Now hear this story of another woman who killed eleven. 

Stor^ of the mt/iau who had eleven There was in Millava a ceiiiain 
husbands. householder, who lived in a village. 

He had born to him a daughter, who had two or three elder brothers. Now, 
as soon as she was born her mother died, and a few days after one of 
of the man’s sons died. And then his brother was gored by an os and 
died of it. So the householder named his daughter, ‘‘ Three-slayer,” be- 
cause owing to the birth of tiiis ill-omened girl three had met their death. 

In coarse of time she grew up, and then the son of a rich man, who 
lived in that village, asked her in marriage, and her father gave her to him 
with the usual rejoicings. She lived for some time with that husband, 
but he soon died. In a few days the fickle woman took another hus- 
band. And the second husband met his death in a short time. Then, led 
astray by her youthful feelings, she took a third husband. And the third 
husband of this hiisbaiid-slaj-er died like the others. In this way she lost 
ten husbands in succession. So she got affixed to her by way of ridicule 
the name of “Ten-slayer.” Then her father was asliamed and would npt 
let her take another husband, and she remained in her father’s house avoid- 
ed by people. But one day a handsome young traveller entered it, and 
was allowed by her fiither to stop as his guest for a night. When Ten- 
slayer saw him, she fell in love with him, and when he looked at that 
charming young woman, he too was captivated. Then Love robbed her of 
her modesty, and she said to her father, “ I choose this traveller as one 
husband more 5 if he dies I will then take a vow.’* She said this in the 
hearing of the traveller, but her father answered her, “ Do not think of 
such a thing, it is too disgraceful ; you have lost ten husbands, and if ulns 
one dies too, people will laugh consumedly. When the traveller heard this, 
he abandoned all reserve, and said, “ No chance of my dying, I have lost 
ten wives one after another. So we are on a par ; I swear that it is so 
by the touch of the feet of Sfiva.” When the traveller said this, every 
body was astonished. And the villagers assembled, and with one consent 
gave permission to Ten-slayer to marry the traveller, and slie took him 
for her husband. And she lived some time with him, but at last he was 
seized with an ague and died. Then she was called “ Eleven-slayer,” and 
even the stones could not help laughing at her: so she betook herself in 
despondency to the bank of the Gauges and lived the life of an ascetic. 

TU story of the mm, who, thanks to When Gomukha had told this 

Durgdf had always one ox* amusing story, he went on to say-— 

“ Hear also the story of the man who subsisted on one ox.’* 
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There was a certain poor householder in a cej*tain village ; and the 
only wealth he bad in his house was one ox. He was so mean-spirited that, 
though his family was on the point of perishing for want of food, and he 
himself had to fast, he could not make up his mind to part with that ox. 
But he went to the shrine of I)urg4 in the Vindhja hills, and throwing 
himself down on a bed of dardha-^gritss, he performed asceticism without 
taking food, in order that he might obtain wealth. The goddess said to 
him in a dream, Eise up ; your wealth shall always consist of one ox, 
and by selling it you shall live in perpetual comfort.*’ So the next morning 
he woke, and got np, took some food, and returned to his house. , But even 
then he had not strength of mind to sell that ox, for he thought that, if he sold 
it, he would have nothing left in the world, and be unable to live. Then, as, 
thin with fasting, he told his dream with reference to the command of the god- 
dess, a certain intelligent friend said to him, “ The goddess told you that 
you should always have one ox, and that you should live by selling it, so 
why did you not, foolish man, obey the command of the goddess ? So, 
sell this ox, and support your family. When you have sold this one, you 
will get another, and then another.” The villager, on receiving this sugges- 
tion from his friend, did so. And he received ox after ox, and lived in 
perpetual comfort by selling them. 

“ So you see, Bestinj' produces fruit for every man according to his 
resolution. So a man should be resolute ; good fortune does not select for 
favour a man wanting in resolution. Hear now this story of the cunning 
rogue who passed himself ofiE as a minister.” 

Story oj tli$ rogxm who ^nanaged to ac- There was a certain king in a 
qidre wealth hy speaking to tlie king,* Dekkan. In that city 

there was a rogue who lived by imposing upon others. And one day he 
said to himself, being too ambitious to be satisfied with small gains ; “ Of 
what use to me is this petty rascality, which only provides me with subsis- 
tence ? Why should I not do a stroke of business which would bring me 
great prosperity?” Having thus reflected, he dressed himself splendidly as 
a merchant, and went to the palace-gate and accosted the warder. And he 
introduced him into the king’s presence, and he offered a complimentary 
gift, and said to the king, “ I wish to speak with your Majesty in private.” 
The king was imposed upon by his dress, and much influenced in his favour 
by the present, so he granted him a private interview, and then the rogue said 
to him, “ Will your Majesty have the goodness every day, in the hall of 
assembly, to take me aside for a moment in the sight of all, and speak to me 

* So in tho Eovella& Moxlini, Eo. 4, a merchant, who is deeply involved, gives a 
large sum of, money to the king for the privilege of ricLing by his side through the 
to-wn.^Henceforth his creditors cease their importunities. (Liehrccht’s Dunlop, p. 494.) 
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in private ? And as an acknowledgment ot that favour I will give your 
Majesty every day five hundred dindrs^ and I do not ask for any gift in 
return.” When the king heard that, he thoi^ht to himself, “ What harm 
can it do ? What does he take away from me ? On the contrary he is to give 
me dinars BveTj day. What disgrace is there in carrying on a conversa- 
tion with a great merchant ?’* So the king consented, and did as he re- 
quested, and the rogue gave the king the dinars as he had promised, and 
the people thought that he had obtained the position of a Cabinet Minister. 

Now one day the rogue, while he was talking with the king, kept 
looking again and again at the face of one official with a significant expres- 
sion. And after he came out, that official asked him why' he bad looked 
at his face so, and the rogue was leady with this fiction ; " The king 
is angry because he supposes that you have been plundering bis realm. 
This is wby I looked at your face, but I will appease bis anger.” 
When the sham minister said this, the official went home in a state of 
anxiety, and sent him a thousand gold pieces. And the next day the 
rogue, talked in the same way with the king, and then he came out and 
said to the official, who came towards him ; “ I appeased the king*s anger 
against you with some judicious words. Cheer up ; I will now stand by 
you in all emergencies,” Thus he artfully made him his friend, and then 
dismissed him, and then the official waited upon him with all kinds of pre- 
sents. 

Thus gradually this dexterous rogue, by means of his continual conver- 
sations with the king, and by many artifices, extracted from the officials, the 
subordinate monarchs, the liajputs, and the servants, so much wealth, that 
he amassed altogether fifty millions of gold pieces. Then the scoundrelly 
sham minister said in secret to the king, ‘‘ Though I have given you 
every day five hundred dinars, nevertheless, by the favour of your High- 
ness, I hkve amassed fifty millions of gold pieces. So have the goodness to 
accept of this gold. What have I to do with it ?” Then he told the king 
his whole stratagem. But it was with difficulty that the king could- be 
induced to take half the money. Then be gave bim the post of a Cabinet 
Minister, and the rogue, having obtained riches and position, kept compli- 
menting the people with entertainments. 

Thus a wise man obtains great wealth without committing a veiy 
great crime, and when he has gained the advantage, he atones for his fault 
in the same way as a man who digs a well.” Then Gromukha went on to 
say to the prince ; “ Listen now to this one story, though you are excited 
about your approaching marriage.” 


Stcrt/ of JiatnareMd md Zahshmisma, 


There lived in a city, named 
Eatnakara, a k?ng,*named Buddhi- 
prabha, who was a very lion to the infuriated elephant-herd of his enemies, 
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And there was born to him bj his queen, named R-itnarokha, a daughter, 
named Hemaprabha, the most beautiful woman in the whole world. And 
since she was a Vidjadhari, that had fallen to earth by a curse, she was 
fond of amusing herself by swinging, on account of the pleasure that she 
felt in recalling the impressions of her roaming through the air in her for- 
mer existence. Her father forbade her, being afraid that she would fall, 
but she did not desist, so her father was angry and gave her a slap. The 
princess was angry at receiving so great an indignity, and wishing to retire 
to the forest, she went to a garden outside the city, on the pretence of 
amusing herself. She made her servants drunk with wine, and roaming 
on, she entered a dense tree-j angle, and got out of their sight. , And she 
went alone to a distant forest, and there she built herself a liut, and remain- 
ed feeding on roots and fruits, engaged in the adoration of ffiva. As for 
her father, he found out that she had fled to some place or other, and made 
search for her, but did not find her. Then he fell into great grief. And 
after some time the king’s grief abated a little, so he went out hunting to 
distract his mind. And, as it happened, that king Buddhiprabha went to 
that distant forest, in which his daughter Hemaprabha was engaged in 
ascetic practices. There the king saw her hut, and he weut into it, and 
unexpectedly beheld there his own daughter emaciated with ascetic prac- 
tices. And she, when she saw him, rose up at once and embraced his feet, 
and her father embraced her with tears and seated her on his lap. And 
seeing one another again after so long a separation, they wept so that even 
the eyes of the deer in the forest gushed with tears. Then the king at 
last comforted his daughter, and said to her, “ Why did you abandon, my 
daughter, the happiness of a palace, and act thus ? So come back to your 
mother, and give up this forest.” When her father said this to her, Hema- 
prabha answered him, “ I have been commanded by the god to act thus. 
What choice have I in the matter ? So I will not return to the palace to 
indulge in pleasure, and I will not abandon the joys of asceticism.” When 
the king discovered from this speech of hers that she would not abandon 
her intention, he had a palace made for her in that very forest. And when 
he returned to his capital, he sent her every day cooked food and wealth, 
for the entertainment of her guests. And Hemaprabha remained in the 
forest, honouring her guests with wealth and jewels, while she lived herself 
on roots and fruits. 

How one day there came to the hermitage of that princess a female 
mendicant, who was roaming about, having observed a vow of chastity from 
her earliest youth. This lady, who had been a mendicant from her childhood, 
was honour d by Hemaprabhd, and when asked by her the reason why she 
took the vowj^she answered, “ Once, when I was a girl, I was shampooing 
my father’s feet, and my eyes closed in sleep, and I let my hands drop. 
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Then my father gave me a kick, and said, ‘ Why do you go to sleep 
And I was so angry at that that I left his house and became a men* 
dicant,” Then Hemapi*abha was so delighted with the female mendicant, 
on account of the resemblance of her character to her own, that she made 
her share her forest life. And one morning she said to that friend ; 
** My friend, I remember that I crossed in my dreams a broad river, then I 
mounted a white elephant, after that I ascended a mountain, and there I 
saw in a hermitage the holy god Siva. And having obtained a lyre, 
I sang and plajed on it before him, and then I saw a man of celestial 
appearance approach. When I saw him, I flew up into the sky with you, 
and when I had seen so much, I awoke, and lo ! the night was at an 
end.” When the frietid heard this, she said to Hemaprabha, Undoubtedly, 
auspicious girl, you must be some heavenly being born on earth in conse- 
quence of a curse ; and this dream means that your curse is nearly at an 
end.” When the princess heard this speech of her friend’s, she received it 
with joy. 

And when the sun, the lamp of the world, had mounted high in the 
heaven, there came there a certain prince on horseback. When he saw 
Hemaprabha dressed as an ascetic, he dismounted from his horse, and con- 
ceiving admiration for her, he went and saluted her respectfully. She, for 
her part, entertained him, and made him take a seat, and feeling love for him, 
said, “ Who are you, noble sir ?” Then the prince said, “ Noble lady, there 
is a king of auspicious name, called Pratapasena. He was once going through 
a course of asceticism to propitiate Siva, with the view of obtaining a son. 
And that merciful god appeared to him, and said, ‘ Thou shalt obtain one 
son, who shall be an incarnation of a Vidyadhara, and he, when his curse is 
at an end, shall return to lus own world. And thou shalt have a second son, 
who shall continue thy race and uphold thy realm.’ When Siva said this to 
him, he rose up in high sjpirits, and took food. Then he had one son born 
to him, named Lakshmisena, and in course of time a second, named S^ura- 
sena. Know, lovely one, that I am that same Lakshmisena, and that 
to-day when I went out to hunt, my horse, swift as the wind, ran away with 
me and brought me here.” Then he asked her history, and she told it him, 
and thereupon she remembered her former birth, and was very much elated, 
lid said to him, “ Now that I have seen you, I have remembered my 
birth and the sciences which I knew as a Vidyadliari,* for I and this 
friend of mine here are both Vidyadharis, that have been sent down to 
earth by a curse. And you were my husband, and your minister was the 
husband of this friend of mine. And now that curse of me and of my 
friend has lost its power. We shall all meet again in the world of Vidya- 
dhai’as.” Then she and her friend assumed divine forms and flew up to 

* I follow the Sanskrit College MS. whick reads vidydbhi^ Mvnmritd. 
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heaven, and went to their own world. But Lakshmisena stood for a 
moment lost in wonder, and then his minister arrived tracking his course. 
While the piince was telling the whole storj to him, king Buddhiprabha 
arrived, anxious to see his daughter. When he could not see his daughter, 
but found Lakshmisena there, he asked for news of her, and Lakshmisena 
told him what had happened. Then Buddhiprabha was cast down, but 
Lakshmisena and his minister remembered their former existence, their 
curse having spent its force, and they went to their own world through 
the air. He recovered his wife Hemaprabha, and returned with her, and 
tlien taking leave of Buddhiprabha, he went to his own town. And -he went 
with his minister, who had recovered his wife, and told their adventures to 
his father Pratapasena, who bestowed on him his kingdom as his successor 
by right of birth. But he gave it to his younger brother S^drasena, and 
returned to his own city in the country of the Vidyadharas. There Laksh- 
misena, united with his consort Hemaprabha, and assisted by his minister, 
long enjoyed the delights of sovereignty over the Vidyadharas. 

By hearing these stories told one after another by Gomukha, Nara- 
vdhanadatta, though he was excited about his approaching marriage with 
his new wife S^aktiyasas, spent that night as if it were a moment. In this 
way the prince whiled away the days, until the day of his marriage arrived, 
when, as he was in the presence of his father the king of Vatsa, he suddenly 
saw the army of the Vidyddharas descend from heaven, gleaming like gold. 
And be saw, in the midst of them, Sphatikayasas the king of the Vidyadharas, 
who had come out of love, holding the hand of his dear daughter, whom 
he wished to bestow on tbe prince, and he joyfully went towards him, and 
saluted him by the title of father-in-law, after his father had first enter- 
tained him with the argliya and other usual ceremonies. And the king 
of the Vidyadharas stated the object of his coming, and immediately 
created a display of heavenly magnificence becoming bis high position, 
and by tbe might of his supernatural power loaded the prince with jewels, 
and -then bestowed on him in due form his daughter previously promised 
to him. And Naravahanadatta, having obtained that Sfaktiyasas, the 
daughter of the king of the Vidyadharas, was resplendent as the lotus 
after collecting the rays of the sun. Then Sphatikayasas departed, and 
the son of the king of Vatsa remained in the city of Kausambi, with his 
eyes fixed on the face of S'aktiyasas, as the bee clings to the lotus. 



BOOK XI. 

CHAPTER LXVIL 


Honour to the elephant-headed god who averts all hiudrances, who is 
the cause of every success, who ferries us over the sea of difficulties. 

Thus Naravahanadatta obtained Siaktiyasas, and besides he had 
those wives he married before, Eatnaprabha and others, and his consort the 
head wife Madanamanchuka, and with them and his friends he led a happy 
life at the court of his father in Kausambi. 

Stoiy of the race between the elephant And one day, when he was jn the 

mA the horses, garden two brothers, who were 

princes, and who had come from a foreign land, suddenly paid him a 
visit. He received them cordially, and they bowed before him, and one of 
them said to him ; “ We are the sons by different mothers of a king in the 
city of Yaisakha. My name is Buchiradeva and the name of this brother 
of mine is Potraka. I have a swift female elephant, and he has two horses. 
And a dispute has arisen between us about them ; I say that the elephant 
is the fleetest, he maintains that his horses are both fleeter. I have 
agreed that if I lose the race, I am to surrender the elephant, but if he 
loses, he is to give me both his horses. Now no one but you is fit to be a 
judge of their relative speed, so come to my house, my lord, and preside 
over this trial. Accede to our request. For you are the wishing-tree 
thai grants all petitions, and we have come from afar to petition you 
about this matter.” 

When the prince received this invitation from Buchiradeva, he con- 
sented out of good nature, and out of the interest he took in the elephant 
a.nd the horses. He set out in a chariot drawn by swift horses, which the 
b rotbers had brought, and he reached with them that city of Vaiiakha. 
When he entered 'that splendid city, the ladies, bewildered and excited, 
beheld him with eyes the lashes of which were turned up, and made these 
comments on him ; “ Who can this be 1 Can it be the god of Love new* 
created from his ashes without Bati ? Or a second moon roaming through 
the heaven without a spot on its surface ? Or an arrow of desire^made by 
17 
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the Creator, in the form of a man, for the sudden complete ovei*throw of 
the female heart.” Then the king beheld the all-lovely temple of the god 
of Love, whose worship had been established there by men of old time. 
He entered and worshipped that god, the source of supreme felicity, and 
rested for a moment, and shook off the fatigue of the journey. Then he 
entered as a friend the house of Euchiradeva, which was near that temple, 
and was honoured by being made to walk in front of him. He was de- 
lighted at the sight of that magnificent palace, full of splendid horses and 
elephants, which was in a state of rejoicing on account of his visit. There 
he was entertained with various hospitalities by Euchiradeva, and there he 
beheld his sister of splendid beauty. His mind and his eyes were so 
captivated by her glorious beauty, that he forgot all about his absence 
from home and his separation from his family. She too threw lovingly 
upon him her expanded eye, which resembled a garland of full blown blue 
lotuses, and so chose him as her husband.* Her name was Jayendrasena, 
and he thought so much upon her that the goddess of sleep did not take 
possession of him at night, much less did other females.f 

The next day Potraka brought that pair of horses equal to the wind 
in swiftness ; but Euchiradeva, who was skilled in all the secrets of the 
art of driving, himself mounted the female elephant, and partly by the 
animal’s natural speed, partly by his dexterity in urging it on, beat them 
in the race. When Euchiradeva had beaten those two splendid horses, the 
son of the king of Vatsa entered the palace, and at that very moment 
arrived a messenger from his father. The messenger, when he saw the 
prince, fell at his feet, and said ; “ The king, hearing from your retinue that 
you have come here, has sent me to you with this message. ‘ How comes 
it that you have gone so far from the garden without letting me know ? I 
am impatient for your return, so abandon the diversion that occupies your 
attention, and return quickly,’ ” When he heard this message from his 
father’s messenger, Naravdhanadatta, who was also intent on obtaining the 
object of his flame, was in a state of pei’plexity. 

And at that very moment a merchant, in a great state of delight, came, 
bowing at a distance, and praised that prince, saying, “ Victory to thee, 0 thou 
god of love without the flowery bow ! Victory to thee, O Lord, the future 
emperor of the Vidyadharas ! Wast thou not seen to be charming as 
a boy, and when growing up, the terror of thy foes ? So surely the gods 
shall behold thee like Vishnu, stiiding victorious over the heaven, conquering 
Bali.” With these and other praises the gi’eat merchant magnified the 

♦ An allusion to the custom of choosing a husband in the Svayamvara ceremony, 
by throwing a gtirland on the neck of the favoured suitor. 

t Kcm would read imt&. 
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prince ; then having been honoured bj him, he proceeded at his request to 
tell the story of his life. 

Story of the merekant and Jus wife There is a city called Lam pa, 

the crown of the earth ; in it there 
was a rich merchant named Kusumasara, I, prince of Yatsa, am the son 
of that merchant, who lives and moves in religion, and I was gained by 
the propitiation of S^iva. Once on a time I went with my friends to 
witness a procession of idols, and I saw other rich men giving to beggars. 
Then I formed the design of acquiring wealth to give away, as I was not 
satisfied with the vast fortune accumulated by my father. So I embarked 
in a ship, laden with many jewels, to go across the sea to another country. 
And my ship, impelled by a favorable wind, as if by fate, reached that 
island in a few days. There the king found out that I was an unknown 
man dealing in valuable jewels, and out of avarice he threw me into prison. 
While I was remaining in that prison, which resembled hell, on account of 
its being full of howling criminals, suffering from hunger and thirst, like 
wicked ghosts, a merchant, named Mahidhara, a resident in that town, who 
knew my family, went and interceded with the king on my behalf, and said ; 
“ King, this is the son of a great merchant, who lives in the city of Lampa, 
and, as he is innocent, it is not creditable to your majesty to keep him in 
prison.” On his making representations of this kind, the king ordered 
me to he released from prison, and summoned me into his presence, and 
honoured me with a courteous receptiou. So, by the favour of the king 
and the support of that merchant, I remained there doing a splendid 
business. 

One day I saw, at a spring festival in a garden, a handsome girl, the 
daughter of a merchant named S^ikhara, I was quite carried off my feet by 
her, who was like a wave of the sea of Love’s insolence, and when I found 
out who she was, I demanded her in marriage from her father. Her father 
reflected for a moment, -and at last said to me ; "I cannot give her to you 
myself, there is a reason for ray not doing so. But I will send her to her 
grandfather by the mother’s side, in the island of Ceylon ; go there and 
ask for her again, and marry her. And I will send her there with such 
instructions that your suit will certainly be accepted.” When Sikbara had 
said this, and had paid me the usual courtesies, he dismissed me to my own 
house. And the next day he put the maiden on board ship, with her atten- 
dants, and sent her to the island of Ceylon, across the sea. 

I was preparing with the utmost eagerness to go there, when this rumour, 
which was terrible as a lightning-stroke, was spread abroad where I was j 
** The ship, in which the daughter of Sfikhara started, has gone to pieces 
in the open sea, and not a soul has been saved out of it.” That report 
altogetl^r broke down my self-command, and being anxious abo%t the 
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ship, I suddenly fell into a hopeless sea of despondency. So I, though 
comforted by my elders, made up my mind to throw away my property and 
prospects, and I determined to go to that island to ascertain the truth. Then, 
though patronized by the king and loaded with all manner of wealth, I 
embarked in a ship on the sea and set out. Then a terrible pirate, in 
the form of a cloud, suddenly arose against me as I was pursuing njiy 
course, and discharged at me pattering drops of rain, like showers of 
arrows. The contrary wind, which it brought with it, tossed my ship 
to and fro like powerful destiny, and at last broke it up. My atteii- 
diints and my wealth were whelmed in the sea, but I myself, when I fell 
into the water, laid hold of a large spar.’^ By the help of this, which 
seeired like an arm suddenly extended to me by the Creator, I managed 
to reach the shore of the sea, being slowly drifted there by tbe wind. 
I climbed up upon it in great affliction, exclaiming against destiny, and 
suddenly I found a little gold which bad been left by accident in an 
out-of-the-way part of the shore. I sold it in a neighbouring village, 
and bought with it food and other necessaries, and after purchasing a couple 
of garments, I gradually began to get over to a certain extent the fatigue 
produced by my immersion in the sea. 

Then I wandered about, not knowing my way, separated from my be- 
loved, and I saw the ground full of lingas of S'iva formed of sand. And 
daughters of hermits were wandering about among them. And in one 
place I saw a maiden engaged in worshipping a Unga^ who was beautiful, 
although dressed in the garb of a dweller in the forest. I began to think, 
This girl is wonderfully like my beloved. Can she be my beloved her- 
self ? But how comes it, that I am so lucky as to find her here And 
while these thoughts were passing in my mind, my right eye thi'obbed 
frequently, as if with 3oy,t and told me that it was no other than 

* Compare Book III of the novel of Achilles Tatius, c. 5. 

t Cp. EumatMns' novel of Hysminias and Hysininc, Book IS, ch. 4. 

Eirl St raJLiTois ^aa-tv o<p$aKiJLhs ftov 6 SeJiSs, Kal rh arii/k^iov kyaJdhVi aoX tv 

vpofjuiurevfia 

Seo also Theocritus III, 37. 
o<l>$aKp.6s pev 6 

itvrdv; 

Where Fritsohe quotes Plant. Pscndol. 1.1. 105. Brand in his Popular Anti- 
quities, Vol. Ill, p. 172, quotes tho above passage from Theocritus, and a very apposite 
one from Dr. 'hTathaniel Homo’s Domonologio — “ If their ears tingle, they say they 
have some enemies abroad that doe or are about to speake evill of them ; so, if their 
right eye iteheth^ then it hotokons joyful laughter.” 

Bartschin his Sagen, Marchen, und G-ebrauche aus Mecklenburg, says, Throbbing 
in the right eye betokens joy, in the left, tears.” In Norway throbbing in the right 
ear is aigood sign, in the left a had sign (liebrecht, Zur Volkskundo, p. 327») Forcclimi 
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she. And I said to her, “ Fair one, you are fitted to dwell in a palace, 
how comes it that you are here in the forest?” But she gave me no 
answer. Then, through fear of being cursed by a hermit, I stood conceal- 
ed by a bower of creepers, looking at her with an eye that could not have 
enough. And after she had performed her worship, she went slowly away 
from the spot, as if thinking over something, and frequently turned round 
to look at me with loving eye. When she had gone out of sight, the whole 
horizon seemed to be obscured with darkness as I looked at it, and I was 
in a strange state of perturbation like the Brahmany drake at night. 

And immediately I beheld the daughter of the hermit Mutanga, 
who appeared unexpectedly. She was in brightness like the sun, subject to a 
vow of chastity from her earliest youth, with body emaciated by penance, 
she possessed divine insight, and was of auspicious countenance like 
Eesignation incarnate. She said to me, Chandrasara, call up all your 
patience and listen. There is a great merchant in another island named 
S'ikhara. When a love!} girl was born to him, he was told by a mendicant, 
his friend, who possessed supernatural insight, and whose name was Jina- 
rakshita,"^ ^ You must not give away this maiden yourself, for she has 
another mother. You would commit a crime in giving her away yourself, 
such is the righteous prescription of the law.’ Since the mendicant had 
told him this, the merchant wished to give his daughter, when she was of 
marriageable age, and you asked her hand, to you, by the agency of her 
maternal grandfather. Then she was sent off on a voyage to her maternal 
grandfather in the island of Ceylon, but the vessel was wrecked, and 
she fell into the sea. And as she was fated not to die, a great wave 
brought her here like destiny, and flung her up upon the shore. Just at that 
time iny father, the hermit Mataiiga, came to the sea to bathe with his 
disciples, and saw her almost dead. He, being of compassionate nature, 
brought her round, and took her to his hermitage, and entrusted her to me 
saying — Yamuna, you must cherish this girl.’ And because he found 
her on the shore {vela) of the sea, he called the girl, who was beloved 
by all the hermits, Vela. And though I have renounced the world by 
a vow of perpetual chastity, it still impedes my soul, on account of my 
affection for her, in the form ‘of love and tenderness for offspring. And my 
mind is grieved, Chandrasara, as often as Hook upon her, unmarried, tljough 
in the bloom of youth and beauty. Moreover she was your wife in a former 
life. So knowing, my son, by the power of my meditation that you had 
come here, I have come to meet you. Now follow me and marry that Vela, 

% 

s. V. Salisatores quotes from Isidor. YIII, 9. Salisatorcs vocati sunt, qui dum eis 
mombroijimi quascunquo partes salierint, ahquid sibi cxindc prosperuni, seu triste 
significavo prmdicunt 

* I, under the protection of a Buddha. 
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whom I will bestow on you. Let the sufferings, whicli you have both en- 
dured, produce fruits of happiness.’’ 

Speaking thus, the saintly woman refreshed me with her voice as with 
cloudless rain, and then she took me to the hermitage of her father, the 
great hermit Matanga. And at her request the hermit bestowed on me 
that Yela, like the happiness of the kingdom of the imagination incarnate 
in bodily form. But one day, as I was living happily with Yela, I com- 
menced a splashing match with her in the water of a tank. And I and 
Vela, not seeing the hermit Matanga, who had come there to bathe, 
sprinkled him inopportunely with some of the water which we threw. That 
annoyed him, and he denounced a curse on me and my wife, saying, You 
shall be separated, you wicked couple.” Then Yela clung to his knees, 
and asked him with plaintive voice to appoint a period for the duration of 
our curse, and he, after thinking, fixed its end as follows, ‘‘ When thou 
sbalt behold at a distance Naravahanadatta- the future mighty empe^'or 
of the Yidyadharas, who shall beat with a swift elephant a pair of lieet 
horses, then thy curse shall be at an end, and thou shalt be re-uriited with 
thy wife.” When the rulii Matanga had said this, he performed the cere- 
mony of bathing and other ceremonies, and went to S'vetadvipa through the 
air, to visit the shrine of Vishnu. And Yamuna said to me and my wife — 
“ I give you now that shoe covered with valuable jewels, which a Vidyadhara 
long ago obtained, when it had slipped off from Shva's foot, and which* I 
seized in childish sport.” Thereupon I'amuna also went to S'vetadvlpa. 
Then I having obtained my beloved, and being disgusted with dwelling m 
the forest, through fear of being separated from my v/iie. felt a desire to 
return to my own country. And setting out for my native land, I reached 
the shore of the sea ; and fi.nding a trading vessel , I put my wife on board, 
and was preparing to go on board myself, when the wind, conspiring 
with the hermit’s curse, carried off that ship to a distance When the ship 
carried off my wife before my eyes, my whole nature was stunned by the 
shock, and distraction seemed to have found an opening in me, and broke 
into me and robbed me of consciousness. Then an ascetic came that way, 
and seeing me insensible, be compassionately brought me round and took 
me to his hermitage. There he asked me the whole story, and when he 
found out that it was the consequence of a curse, and that the curse was to 
end, he animated me with resolution to bear up. Then I found an excellent 
friend, a merchant, who had escaped from bis ship that had foundered in the 
sea, and I set out with him in search of my beloved. And supported by the 
hope of the termination of the curse, I wandered through many lands and 
lasted out many days, until I finally reached this city of Yai^akha, and 
heard that you, the jewel of the noble family of the king of Yatsa,had come 
here* Then I saw you from a distance beat that pair of swift horses with 
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the female elephant, and the weight of the curse fell from me, and I fejt mv 
heart lightened,^ And immediately I saw that dear Vela coming to 
me, whom the good merchants had brought in their ship. Then I was 
re-united with my wife, who had with her the jewels bestowed by Yamuna, 
and having by your favour crossed the ocean of separation, I came here, 
prince of Yatsa, to pay you my respects, and I will now set out cheerfully 
for my native land with my wife. 

When that excellent merchant Chandrasara, who had accomplished his 
object, had gone, after prostrating himself before the prince, and telling his 
story, Euchiradeva, pleased at beholding the greatness of his guest, was still 
more obsequious to him. And in addition to the elephant and the pair of 
horses, he gave his sister, making the duty- of hospitality an excuse for 
doing so, to the prince who was captivated by' her beauty. She was a good 
match for the prince, and her brother had long desired to bestow her upon 
him in man age. Naravahanadatta then took leave of Euehiradeva, and 
with his new wife, the elephant, and the two horses, returned to the city of 
Ivausambi And he remained there, gladdening his father with his pre- 
sence, living happily with her and his other wives, of whom Madanamanchuka 
was the chief. 

So Malegis in Die Heimonskinder represents that his blind brother will be 
treed from ln& Jiihicfcion when he tomc.s to a pluco vhcre the hoibC Bayard ia being 
ridden. (Simrock’s Deutbche Voikshneher, Voh 11, p. 90.) 




BOOK XII. 


CHAPTER LXYIIL 


May Gaiieia I'yroteeti you, who, when he sports, throws up liis trunk, 
round which plays a continual swarm o£ bees, like a triumphal pillar covered 
with letters, erected on aecount ot* the overthrow ot* obstacles I 

Wc worship Shva. who, though free from the hue of passion, abounds 
in colours, the skilful painter who is ever producing new and wonderful 
creations. Victorious are the arrows of the god of love, for, when they de- 
scend, though they are made of dowers, the thunderbolt and other weapons 
are blunted in the hands of those who bear them. 

So tlie son of the king of Yatsa remained in Kausamhi, having obtain- 
ed wife after wife. But though he had so many wives, he ever che^^hed 
the head queen Madanainanchuka more than his own life, as Krishna 
cherishes Eukmini. But one night he saw in a dream that a heavenly 
maiden came and carried him oif. And when he awoke, he found h.imseir 
on a slab of the tdrlcshi/a gem, on the plateau of a great bill, a [ilace lull of 
shady trees. And be sa>v that maiden near him, illuminating the wood, 
though it was night,’**' like a herb used by the god of love for bewildering 
the world. He thought that she had brought him there, and ho pereei\ed 
that modesty made her conceal her real feelings , &o the cunning prince 
pretended to be a-^lecp, and in order to test her, he said, as if talking m his 
sleep, “ Where arc 3’ou, my dear Madanamaiichuka ? Come and embrace 
me.” W'hen she heard it, she prolited by his suggestion, and assumed the 
form of his wife, and embraced him without the restraint of modesty Idien 
he opened his eyes, and hehoidiug her in the form of his wife, he said, 
“ O how intelligent you are !” and smiling threw his arms round her neck. 
Then she dismissed all shame, and exhibiting lierself in her real shape, she 

♦ See note in Yol I, p. 121, So Beider is said to be so fair of countenance, and 
bright that he shines of hiniself. (Grunm's Teutonic Mythology, translated by Sta%- 
brass, p. 222 ) In Tennyson’s Vivien we find 

A maid so smooth, so white, so wonderful, 

They said a light came from her when she moved,’* 

18 
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,aid— *• Receive, my husband, this maiden, who chooses you for her own.” 
And when she said that, he married her by the Gandharva form of mar- 
riage. 

But next morning he said to her, by way of an artifice to discover her 
lineage, about which he felt curious ; “ Listen, my dear, I will tell you a 
wonderful story ” 

Sto,!/ of the jackal that wac turned There lived in a certain wood of 

into an elephant ascetics a hermit, named Brahma- 

siddhi, who possessed by meditation supernatural power, and near his hermit- 
age there was iin old female jackal dwelling in a cave. One day it was going 
out to find food, having been unable to find any for some time on account 
of bad weather, when a male elephant, furious on account of its separation 
from its female, rushed towards it to kill it. When the hermit saw that, 
being compassionate as well as endowed with magical power, he turned the 
female jackal into a female elephant, by way of a kindness, to please both. 
Then the male elephant, beholding a female, ceased to be furious, and be 
came attached to her, and so she escaped death. Then, as he was roaming 
about with the jackal transformed into a female elephant, he entered a 
bank full of the mud produced by the autumn rains, to crop a lotus He 
sank in the mud there, and could not move, but remained motionless, like 
a mountain that has fallen owing to its wings having been cut off by the 
thunderbolt. When the female elephant, that was before a jackal, saw the 
male in this distress, she went off that moment and followed another male 
elephant. Then it happened that the elephant’s own mate, that he had 
lost, came that way in search of her spouse. The noble creature, seeing 
her husband sinking in the mud, entered the mud of the tank in order to 
join him. At that moment the hermit Biahmasiddhi came that way with 
his disciples, and was moved with pity when he saw that pair. And he 
bestowed by his power great strength on his disciples, and made them extri- 
cate the male and female from the mud. Then the hermit went away, and 
that couple of elephants, having been delivered both from separation and 
death, roamed where they would. 

So you see, my dear, that even animals, if they are of a noble strain, 
do not desert a lord or friend in calamity, but rescue him from it. But as 
for those which are of low origin, they are of fickle nature, and their 
hearts are never moved by noble feelings or affection.” When the jprince 
of Yatsa said this, the heavenly maiden said to him — It is so, there 
can be no dembt about this. But I know what your real object is in telling 
me this tale ; so in return, my husband, hear this tale from me.” 

Story of Ydmadatta and Ms wiokea There was an excellent Brahman 

in Kanyakubja, named S'dradatta, 
ossessoiTof a hundred villageSj respected by the king Bahu^kti. And he 
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liaci a tievoted wife, named Yasamati, and bv her he begot a handsome 
son, named Yainadatta, Yamadatta, the darling of his father, was in- 
structed in all the sciences, and soon married a wife, of the name of S'a»i- 
prabha In course of time his father went to heav'cn, and his wife followed 
him, and the son undertook with his wife the duties of a householder. 
But without his knowledge his wnfe was addicted to following her lusts, 
and bj some chance or other she became a witeh possessed of magical 
powers t 

One day, when the Braliman was in the king’s camp, engaged in his 
service, his paternal uncle came and said to him in secret, Nephew, our 
family is disgraced, for I have seen your wife in the company of your cowherd. 
When \ amadatta heard this, he left his uncle in the camp in his stead, and 
went, with his sword for his only companion, back to his own house. He 
went into the flower-garden and remained there in concealment, and in the 
night the cowherd came there. Aud immediately his wife came eagerly to 
meet her paramour, ivith all kinds of food in her hand. After he had 
eaten, she went off to bed with him, and then Yiimadatta rushed upon 
them with uplifted sword, exclaiming, Wretches, where are you going 
AYhen he said that, his wife rose up aud said, ‘‘ Away fool,'’ and threw 
some dust in his face. Then Y amadatta was immediately changed from a man 
into a buffalo, but in his new condition he still retained his memory Then 
his wicked wife put him among the bulfalots, aud made the herdsman beat 
him with sticks. J 

And the cruel woman immediately sold him in his helpless bestial 
condition to a trader, who required a buffalo. The trader put a load upon 
the man, who ioiind his transformation to a buffalo a sore trial, and took 
him to a village near the Ganges. He reflected, “ A wife of very bad 
character that enters unsuspected the house of a confiding man, is never 
likely to bring him prosperity, any more than a snake which gets into the 
female apartments.” While full of these thoughts, he was sorrowful, with 
tears gushing from his eyes, moreover he was reduced to skin and bone by 
the fatigue of carrying burdens, and in this state he was behold by a certain 
white witch. She knew by her magic power the whole transaction, and sprink- 
ling him with some charmed water, she released him from his buffalo con- 
dition. And when -he had returned to human form, she took him to her 
own house, and gave him her virgin daughter named Kdutiauti. Aud she 

This probably moans that she was burnt with his coipse. 

t Bohtlingk and Both road sdUtiibiddhmmnvaid, 

t Wo have had many transformations of this kind and shall have many more. 

A very amusing story of a transformation is found in CampbuH’s Highland Tales, 
Yol. II, p. 60 which mav be compared with this. The biter is bi^s in our text, and 
in the story of Sidi Xoman in the Arabian Nights, which closely rc^mblcs this. 
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gave fiim some charmed mnstard-seeds, and said to him ; Sprinkle your 
wicked tbrmor wite wiili those, tiud turn her into a mare.” Then Vama- 
datta, taking with him his new wife, went with the charmed mustard- seeds 
to his own house. Then he killed the herdsman, and with the mustard- 
.^eeds ho turned'^' his former wife into a mare, and tied her up in tlie 
stable. And in order to revenge himself, he made it a rule to give her every 
day seven blows with a stick, before he took any food.f 

One day, while he was living there in this way with Kantimati, a guest 
came to his house. The guest had just sat down to his meal, when sudden- 
ly Vamadatta got up and rushed quickly out of the room without eating 
anything, because he recollected that he had not beaten his wicked wife 
witii a stick that day. And after he had given his wife, in the form of a 
mare, the appointed number of blows, he came in with his mind easy, and 
took his food. Then the guest, being astonished, asked him, out of curio- 
sity, where he had gone in such a hurry, leaving his food. Thereupon 
Vamadatta told him his whole story from the beginning, and his guest 
said to him, ‘‘ What is the use of this persistent revenge ? Petition that 
mother-in-law of yours, who first released you from your animal condition, 
and gain some advantage for yourself.” When the guest gave this advice 
to Vamadatta, he approved it, and the next morning dismissed him with 
the usual attentions. 

Then that witch, his mother-in-law, suddenly paid him a visit, and he 
supplicated her persistently to grant him a boon. The powerful witch 
instructed him and his wife in the method of gaining the life-prolonging 
charm, with the proper initiatory rites. J So he went to the mountain of 
S'ri and set about obtaining that charm, and the charm, when obtained, 
appeared to him in visible shape, and gave him a splendid sword. And 
when the successful Vamadatta had obtained the sword, he and his wife 
Kantimati became glorious Vidyadharas. Then he built by his magic 
power a splendid city on a peak of the Malaya mountain, named Eajata- 
kuta. There, in wime, that prince among the Vidyadharas had born to him 
by his queen an auspicious daughter, named Lalitalochana. And the mo- 
ment she was born, she was declared by a voice, that came from heaven, to 
be destined to be the wife of the future emperor of the Vidyadharas. 

♦ I read Tcritvd for Mrivd, 

f Op. the story of the Porter and the Ladies of Baghdad in the Arabian lights. 
(Lane's translation, VoL I, page 129.) The bitches are solemnly beaten in the 
same way as the mare in oar story. They are the sisters of the lady who beats 
them. 

t Professor CoweU informs me that there is a passage in the Shnkara Dig Yijaya 
which explains this. A seer hy means of this vi^d gains a life equivalent to 11 years 
of Brahma. It sevens to he a life-prolonging charm. 
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Know, mj liusband, that I am tliat very Lalitalcchana, and that know- 
iag the facts by my science and being in love with you, I have brought you 
to this very Malaya mountain, which is my own home.’’ When she had in 
these words told him her story, Naraviihanadatta was much pleased, and 
entertained great respect for his new wife. And he remained there with 
her, and immediately the king of Yatsa and his entourage learnt the truth, 
by means of the supernatural knowledge of Batnaprabha, and the other 
wives of Naravabanadatta that possessed the same powers. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


Then Naravabanadatta, having obtained that new bride LalitaIochan4 
sported with her on that very Malaya mountain, delightful on account of 
the first burst of spring, in various forest purlieus adorned with fiowering 
trees. 

And in one grove bis beloved, in the course of gathering flowers, dis- 
appeared out of his sight into a dense thicket, and while he was wandering 
on, he saw a great tank with clear water, that, on account of the flowers 
fallen from the trees on its bank, resembled the heaven studded with 
stars.* 

And he thought — “ I will wait until my beloved, who is gathering 
flowers, returns to me ; and in the meanwhile I will bathe in this lake and 
rest for a little upon its bank.” So he bathed and worshipped the gods, and 
then he sat down on a slab of rock in tne shade of a sandal-wood tree. 
While sitting there he thought of his beloved Madanatnanchuka, who was so 
far off, beholding the gait of the female swans that rivalled hers, and hearing 
the singing of the female cuckoos in the mango-creepers that equalled hers, and 
seeing the eyes of the does that recalled hers to bis mind. And as soon as 
he recollected her, the fire of love sprang up in his breast, and tortured him 
so that he fainted ; and at that moment a glorious hermit came there to 
bathe, whose name was Pisangajata. He, seeing the prince in such a state, 
sprinkled him with sandal- water, refreshing as the touch of his beloved. 
Then he recovered consciousness and bowed before the hermit. But the 
hermit said to him, “ My son, in order that you may obtain your wish, 
acquire endurance. For by means of that quality every thing is acquired, 
and in order that you may understand this, come to my hermitage and 

* So one who dwelt by the castled Bhine” called the flowers, “ tiip stars that in 
earth’s firmament do shine.” 
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hear the ^toi^ oF Mrii* * * § ‘ankaclatLa, if you have not alraicly heard it. When 
the hennii had said this, he hatlied and took the prince to his hermitage, 
and quickly performed his daily prayers. And Pisangajata entertained 
him there with fruits, and ate fruits liimself , and then he began to tell him 
this tale of Mrigankadatta. 

There is a city of the name of 

Stonj of JIngdnkadatta ♦ * 1 1 ^ i? n 

Ayod by a famous in the three worlds. 

In it there lived m old time a king named Amaradatta. He was of re- 
splendent brightness, and he liad a wife named Surataprabha, who was as 
closely knit to him as the oblation to the fire.f By her there was born to 
him a son named Mrigankadatta, who was adored for his ten million 
virtues, as his bow was bent by the string reaching the notches J 

And that young prince had ten ministers of his own, Prachanda^akti 
and Sthiilabahu, and Yikramakesarin, Dridhamusbti, and Meghabala and 
Bhimaparakrama, and Yimalabuddhi, and Vyaghrasena and Gunakara, and 
the tenth Yicbitrakatha. They were all of good birth, young, brave, and 
wise, and devoted to their master’s interests. And Mrigankadatta led 
a happy life with them in his father’s house, but he did not obtain a suit- 
able wife. 

And one day his minister Bhimaparakrama said to him in secret, — 
‘‘ Hear, prince, what happened to me in the night. I went to sleep last 
night on the roof of the palace, and I saw in a dream a lion, with claws terri- 
ble as the thunderbolt, rushing upon me. I rose up, sword in hand, and 
then the lion began to flee, and I pursued him at my utmost speed. He 
-crossed a river, and stuck out his long tongue§ at me, and I cut it off with 
my sword. And I made use of it to cross that river, for it was as broad as 
a bridge. And thereupon the lion became a deformed giant. I asked him 
who he was and the giant said, ‘ I am a Yetala, and I am delighted with 
your courage, ray bravo fellow.’ Then I said to him, * If this is the case, 
then tell me who is to be the wife of my master Mrigankadatta.’ When I 
said this to the Yetala, he ans'wered, — ‘ There is in Ujjayini a king named 
Ivarmasena. He has a daughter, who in beauty surpasses the Apsarases, 
being, as it wore, the receptacle of the Creator’s handiwork in the form of 
loveliness. Her name is S'asankavati, and she shall be bis wife, and by 
gaining her, he shall become king of the whole earth.’ When the Yetala 


* This story extends to the end of the book, 

t The word tejas also means *• courage.” 

% An elaborate pun, only intelligible in Sanskrit. 

§ Cp. the long black tongue which the horrible black man protrudes in Wirt 
Sikes’s Britisn Goblins, p. 177. In Birlingeris Aus Schwaben, Voh I, p. S41, the 
fahr€ndd%c/mkr puts out his tongue in a very uncanny manner. 
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had said this, ho disappeared, and I came home , this is what happened iv 
me in the night, my sovereign.” 

When Mrigankadatta heard this from Bhimaparakrama, ho summoned 
all his ministers, and had it told to them, and then he said, Hear, w hat 
I too saw in a dream ; I thought we all entered a certain wood; and in it, being 
thirsty with travelling, we reached with difficulty some water ; and when 
we wished to drink it, five armed men rose up and tried to prevent us. 
We killed them, and then in the torments of our thirst we again turned to 
drink the water, but lo 1 neither the men nor the water were to be seen* 
Then we were in a miserable state ; but on a sudden we saw the god Siva 
come there, mounted on his bull, resplendent with the moon on his forehead ; 
we bent before him in piwor and he dropped from his* right eye a tear- 
drop on the ground. That became a sea, and I drew from it a splendid 
pearl-necklaee and fastened it round my neck. And I drank up that sea 
ill a human skull stained with blood. And immediately I awoke, and lo ^ 
the night was at an end.” 

When Mrigankadatta had described this wonderful sight that he had 
seen in his dream, the other ministers rejoiced, but Vimalubuddhi said , You 
are fortunate, prince, in that Sl\a has shewn you this favour As you ob- 
tained the iieeklace and drank up the sea. you shall without fail obtain 
S'asankavati and rule the whole earth. But the rest of the dream indicates 
some sliglit amount of misfortune.” When Yimalabuddhi had said this, 
Mrigankadatta again said to his ministers, “ Although the fulfilment of my 
dream will no doubt come to pass in the way which my friend Bhiina- 
parakrama heard predicted by the Yetala, still I must win from that 
Xarmasena, who confides in his army and his forts, his daughter 
S'asankavati by force of policy. And the force of policy is the best instru- 
ment ill all undertakings. Now listen, I will tell you a story to prove 
this.” 

Stori/ of h,iff Bhadrahdhu ami Im There was a king in Magailha, 

dtver minister. named Bbadrabahu. He had a minis- 

ter named Mantragupta, most sagacious of men. That king once said of 
his own accord to that minister ; “ The king of Yiiranasi, named Dhanaa- 
gopa, has a daughter named Aiiangalila, the chief beauty of the three 
worlds. I have often asked for her in marriage, but out of hostility that 
king will not give her to me. And he is a formidable foe, on account of liis 
possessing an elephant named Bhadradanta. Still I cannot bear to live any 
longer without that daughter of his. So I have no measure which I can 
adopt in this business. Tell me, my friend, what I am to do.” When the 
king said this, his minister answered him ; ‘‘ Why, king, do you suppose that 
courage and not policy ensures success ? Dismiss } our anxiety ^ will manage 
the matter for you bj my own ingenuity.” 
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So, the next day, the minister set out for Yaninasi, disguised as a Pasu- 
pata ascetic, and he took six or seven companions witii him, who wer<^ 
disguised as his pupils, and they told all the people, who came together 
from all quai’ters to adore him, that he possessed supernatural powers. 
Then, as he was roaming about one night to find out some means of accom- 
plishing his object, he saw in the distance the wife of the keeper of the 
elephants leave her house, going along quickly through fear, escorted in 
some direction or other by three or four armed men. He at once said to 
himself, ‘‘ Surely this lady is eloping somewhere, so I will see where she is 
going.’* So he folloived her with his attendants. And he observed from 
a distance the house into which she went, and then he returned to his own 
lodging. And the next day, as the elephant-keeper was wandering about in 
search of his wife, who bad gone off with his wealth, the minister contrived 
to send his own followers to meet him. They found that he had just 
swallowed poison because he could not find his wife, and they counteracted 
by their knowledge the effect of the poison, pretending that they did it 
out of pure co'mpassioii. And they said to him , “ Come to our teacher, for 
he is a seer and knows every thing:” and so they brought him to the 
minister. And the elephaut-kee'per fell at the feet of the minister, who 
was rendered more majestic by the insignia of his vow, and asked him for 
news of his wife. The minister pretended to meditate, and after a time 
told him the place where she was taken by the strange men at night, with 
all the signs by which he might recognise it. Then the elephant-keeper 
bowed again before him, and went with a host of policemen and surrounded 
that place. And he killed those wicked men who had carried off his wife, 
and recovered her, together with her ornaments and his wealth. 

And the next, day he went and bowed before, and praised that supposed 
seer, and invited him to an entertainment. And as the minister did not 
wish to enter a house, and said that he must eat at night, he made an 
entertainment for him at nightfall in the elephant-stables. So the minister 
went there and feasted with his followers, taking with him a concealed 
serpent, that he had by means of a charm got to enter the hollow of a bamboo. 
Then the elephant- keeper went away, and while the others were asleep, 
the minister introduced, by means of the bamboo, the serpent into 
the ear of the elephant Bhadradanta, while it was asleep, and he spent the 
night there, and in the morning went back to Magadha his native land ; 
but the elephant died from the bite of the snake. 

When the clever minister returned, having smitten down the elephant 
as if it were the pride of that king Dharmagopa, the king Bhadrabahu 
was in ecstasies. Then he sent off an ambassador to Varanasi to ask for 
the hand of Anangaliki. The king, who was helpless from the loss of his 
elephant; gave her to him 5 for kings, who know times and seasons, bend 
like canes, if it is expedient to do so. 
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“ So, by the sagacity of that minister Mantragupta, the king Bhadra- 
bahu obtained Anangaliia. And in the same way I must obtain that wife 
by wisdom.^’ When Mrigankadatta said this, his minister Vichitrakatha 
said to him — “ You will succeed in all by the favour of S'iva which was 
promised you in a dream. What will not the effective favour of the gods 
accomplish ? Hear in proof 4)f it the story I am now going to telL'^ 

Stori/ of FiishLirdksha and Vinayava<- There was in the city of Taksha- 

^ila a king of the name of Bhadr^ksha. 
He, desiring a son, was worshipping Lakshmi every daj' with one hundi’ed 
and eight white lotuses upon a sword. One day, as the king was worship- 
ping her without breaking silence, he happened to count the lotuses mentally, 
and found that there was one missing. He then gave the goddess the lotus 
of Lis heart spitted on the sword, and she was pleased and granted him a 
boon that wouid ensure his having a son that would rule the whole earth. 
And she healed the wound of the king and disappeared. Then there was 
born a son to the king by his queen, and he possessed ail the auspicious 
marks. And the king called him Pushkaraksha, because he obtained him 
by the gift of the lotus of ids heart. And when the son, in course of 
time, grew up to manhood, Bhadraksha anointed him king, as he possessed 
great virtues, and himseil: repaired to the forest. 

Pushkarak:?ha, ior his part, having obtained the kingdom, kept wor- 
shipping Siva every day, and one day at the end of his worship, he asked him 
to bestow on him a wife. Then he beard a voice come from heaven, saying, 

** My son, thou shalt obtain ail thy desire,” Then he remained in a 
happy state, as he had now a good hope of success. And it happened that 
one day he went to a wood inhabited by wild beasts, to amuse himself with 
hunting. There he saw a camel about to eat two snakes entwined together, 
and in his grief be killed the camel. The camel immediately became a 
Vidj adhara, abandoning its camel body, and being pleased said to Pushka- 
raksha “ You have done me a benefit. So hear wnat I have to tell you.” 

smy of m hrth of Vinayavati. ^ 

dhara named Eankumaim. And a 

beautiful maiden of the Vidyadhara race, named Taravali, who admired 

good looks, saw him and fell in love with him, and chose him for her 

husband. And then her father, angry because they had married without 

consulting anything but their own inclination, laid on them a curse that 

would separate them for some time. Then the couple, Taravali and Ean- 

kumalin, sported, with ever-growing love, in various regions belonging to 

them. 

But one day, in consequence of that curse, they lost si§kt of one 
another i^ a wood, and were separated. Then Taravali, iu her seare’ft for 
her husband, at last reached a forest on the other side of the western sea, 

19 
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inbaUted h} a liermit of supernatural powers. There she saw a largo 
jcnphfi>-tvee in flower, which seemed compassionately to console her with the 
sweet, buzzing of its bees. And she took the form of a bee, and sat down 
on it to rest, and began to drink the honey of a flower. And immediately 
she Ksaw her husband, from whom she had been so long separated, come 
there, and die bedewed that dower with a tear of joy. And she abandoned 
tiic h-odr oPa Lee, and went and united herself to her husband Kankiunaiin, 

had come there in search of her, as the moonlight is united to the 
a.oon. 

Then she went with him to his home : but from the jamhi-Howev be- 
dewed •'^hih her tear a fruit was produced.^^ And in course of time a maiden 
vi/as pr'/'luced inside the fruit. Kow once on a time the hermit, who was 
named Vijitas-u, was wandering about in search of fimits and roots, and 
came tliere. and that fruit, being ripe, fell from the Jamhu-trec and broke, 
and a heavenly maiden came out of it, and respectfully bowing, saluted the 
foot of that hermit. That hermit, who possessed divine insight, when he 
lieliold her, at once knew her true history, and being astonished, took her 
to liis hermitage, and gave her the name of Vinayavati. Then in course of 
time she grew up to womanhood in his hermitage, and I, as I was roam- 
ing in the air, saw her, and being infatuated by pride in my own good 
looks and by love, I went to her, and tried to carry her off by force against 
her will. At that moment the hermit Vijatasu, who heard her cries, came 
in, and denounced this curse upon me, “ 0 thou whose whole body is full of 
pride in thy beauty, become an ugly camel. But when thou shalt be slain by 
king Pushkarakslia, thou shalt he released from thy curse. And he shall be 
the husband of this Vina^^avati.” 

“ When cursed in these words by the hermit I became a camel on this 
earth, and now, thanks to you, my curse is at an end ; so go to that forest 
on the other side of the western sea, named Surabhimaruta, and obtain for 
a wife that heavenly creature, who would make S'ri herself lose all pride in 
her own beauty.’’ When the heavenly Vidjadhara had said this to Pushka- 
raksha, he flew up to the sky. Then Pushk’araksha returned to his city, 
and entrusted his kingdom to his ministers, and mounting his horse, went 

* Op. Balston’s Eussian Eolk-Tales, p. 16, Giles’s Strange Stories from a Ohineso 
Studio, p. 294, and the classical legend of the birth of Adonis. A similar story will 
be found in Liebrocht, Zur Yolkskunde, p. 306. In Bernhard E. Schmidt’s Grie- 
ehische Maichen, No. 6, three maidens come out of a citron, and one of them again 
out of a rosebush. For other parallels see the Notes to No. XXI, in Miss Stokes’s 
Indian Fairy Tales. Cp. also Bas Eosmarinstrauchlein in Kaden’s Enter don Oliven* 
baumen, (Stones from the South of Italy), p. 10. In the 49th Story of the Pentame- 
rone of^asilo a fairy comes out of a citron. The word I have translated “ tear” is in 
the original tOi/a^ 
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off alone at niglit. And at last lie reached the shore of the western sea. 
and there he rejected, “ How shall I cross over this sea Then he saw 
there an empij temple of Durga, and he entered it, and bathed, and wor 
shipped the goddess. And he found there a lyre, which had been deposited 
there by some one, and he devoutly sang to it in honour of the goddess 
songs composed by himself. And then he lay down to slef-^p there. And 
the goddess was so pleased with his Ijric woiship, that in the night she had 
him conveyed across the sea by her attendant demons, while he was 
asleep. 

Then he woke up in the morning on the other side of the sea, and saw 
himself no ionger in the temple of Durga., but in a wood. And he rose 
up in astoiiishi lent'. and waudered about, and beheld a hermitage, which 
seemed to bow ^ efore him hospitably by means of its trees weighed down 
with fruit, aucl lu utter a welcome with the music of its birds, So ho 
entered it, and saw a hermit surrounded by his pupils. And the king 
approaclied the hermit, and bowed at his feet. The hermit, who possessed 
supernatural insight, received him hospitably and said to him ; ‘‘ King 
Pushlvaraksba, Vinnyavati, for whom you have come, has gone out for a 
moment to fetch firewood, so wait a little : you shall to-day marry her 
who vms your wife lu a farmer life.” Then Pushkaraksha said to himself — 
“ lira VO ^ this is that \ej*y hermit Vijitasu, and this is that very wood, no 
doubt the goddess has had me carried across the ocean. "But this that the 
hermit ttdls me is strange, that she was my ivife in a previous state of 
existence.” Then he asked the hermit in his joy the following question, 
“ Tell me, reverend sir, hoiv was she my wife before ?” Then the hermit 
said, ** Listen, if you feel cuiious on the point.” 

The adventures of JBushlardlsha and There was in olS time a mer- 

Yinayavati in ajoimu life. chant in Tamralipti, named Dharmii- 

sena, and he had a beautiful wife named Vidj ullekha. As it happened, he 
was robbed by bandits and wounded with weapons by them, and longing 
for death, he went out with his wife to enter the fire. And the two saw 
suddenly a beautiful couple of swans coming through the air. Then they 
entered the fire, and died with their minds fixed on those swans, and so the 
husband and wife were born in the next birth as swans. 

Now, one day in the rains, as they were in their nest in a date-palm- 
tree, a storm uprooted the tree and separated them. The next day the 
storm was at an end, and the male swan went to look for his female, but 
he could not find her in the lakes or in any quarter of the sky. At last 
he went, distracted with love, to the Manasa lake, the proper place for swans 
at that season of the year, and another female swan, that met on the 
way, jgave him hopes that he would find her there. There ke^ound his 
female, and he spent the rainy season there, and then he went to a luouu- 
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tain-peak to enjoy himself with her. There his female was shot by a 
fowler ; when he saw that, he flew away distracted with fear and grief* 
The fowler went ofl’, taking with him the dead female swan, and on the 
way he saw many armed men at a distance, coming towards him, and ho 
thought that they would perhaps take the bird from him, so he cut some 
grass with his knife, and covering up the bird with that, left her on the 
ground. After the men had gone, the fowler returned to take the female 
swan. But it happened that among the grass which he had cut was a 
herb, which possessed the power of raising the dead to life. By means 
of the juice of this herb the female swan was restored to life, and before his 
eyes she flung off the grass, and flew up into the sky, and disappeared. 

But in the meanwhile the male swan went and settled on the shore of 
a lake among a flock of swans, distracted with grief at seeing his mate in 
this state.''^ Immediately a certain fisherman threw a net, and caught all 
those birds, and thereupon sat down to take his food* Then the female 
swan came there in search of her husband, and found him caught in the 
net, and in her grief she cast her eyes in eveiy direction. Then she saw 
on the bank of the lake a necklace of gems, which a certain person, who 
had gone into the water to bathe, had laid on top of his clothes. She went 
and carried off the necklace without that person seeing her do it, and she 
flew gently through the air past the fisherman, to shew him the necklace. 
The fisherman, when be saw the female swan with the necklace in her beak, 
left the net full of birds, and ran after her, stick in hand. But the female 
swan deposited the necklace upon the top of a distant rock, and the fisher- 
man proceeded to climb up the rock to get the necklace. When the female 
sv/an saw that, she went and struck in the eye with her beak a monkey 
that was asleep on a tree, near where her husband lay caught in the net. 
The monkey, being terrified by tlie blow, fell on the net and tore it, and so 
all the swans escaped from it. Then the couple of swans were re-united, 
and they told one another their adventures, and in their joy amused them- 
selves as they would The fisherman, after getting the necklace, came back 
to fetch the birds, and the man whose necklace had been taken away, met 
him as he was looking for it, and as the fact of the fisherman’s being in 
possession of the necklace was revealed by his fear, he recovered it from 
him and cut off his right banclwitli his sword. And the two swans, shel- 
tering themselves under one lotus by way of umbrella, rose up in the 
middle of the day from the Like and roanietl in the sky. 

And soon the two birds reached the bank of a river haunted by a cer- 
tain hermit, ^ho was employed in worshipping Siva. Then the couple of 
swans we^e snot through with one arrow by a fowler, as they were flying 
along, and fell together to the earth. And the lotus, which they ha(f used 
Dr. Kern cunjectures evam^ 
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as an umbrella, fell on the top of a Unga of Siva, while the hermit was 
engaged in worship. Then the fowler, seeing them, took the male swan for 
himself, and gave the female swan to the hermit, who offered it to Siva.* 

“ Now you, Pushkaraksha, were that very male swan ; and by the virtue 
of that lotus, which fell on the top of the linga, you have been now born in 
a royal family. And that female swan has been bom in a family of Vidya- 
dharas as Yinayavati, for Siva was abundantly worshipped with her flesh. 
Thus Yinayavati was your wife in a former birth.” When the hermlw Yijitasu 
said this to Pushkaniksha, the king asked him another question ; How comes 
it, hermit, that the entering the fire, which atones for a multitude of sins, 
produced in our case the fruit of birth in the nature of a bird ? Thereupon 
the hermit replied, A creature receives the form of that which it was 
contemplating at the moment of death. 


^ ^ ^ , For there was in the city of 

Story of Lavaii.yamaHjari, tt** • ' u i -d m • • 

XJjjayini a holy Brahman virgin of the 
name of Lavanyamanjari, who observed a vow of perpetual chastity ; she 
once saw a Brahman youth of the name of Kamalodaya, and her mind 
was suddenly attracted to him, and she was consumed with the fire of love, 
hut she did not abandon her vow. She went to the shore of the Gandha- 
vati, and abandoned her life in a holy place, with her thoughts intently 
fixed on his love. 

But on account of that intent meditation she was born in the next 
birth as a hetmra, of the name of Edpavati, in a town named Ekalavya. 
However, owing to the virtue of her vow and of the holy bathing-place, she 
remembered her former birth, and in conversation she related that secret of 
her former birth to a Brahman named Chodakarna, who was always engaged 
ill muttering prayers, in order to cure him of his exclusive devotion to 
muttering, and at last, though she was a hetosra, as her will was purified, 


she attained blessedness. 

** So, king, you see that a person attains similarity to that which he 
thinks of. Having said this to the king, the hermit dismissed him to 
bathe, and he himself performed his midday ablutions ” 

But the king Pushkaraksha went to the bank of the river, that flowed 
through the forest,* and saw Yinayavati there gathering flowers. Her 
body gleamed as if slfe were the light of the sun, come to visit the 
wood out of curiosity, as it had never been able to penetrate its thickets. 
He thought to himself, ‘‘Who can this be ?” And she, as she was 
sitting in conversation with her maid, said to her ; “ My friend, the 
Yidyadhara, who wished long ago to carry me off, came here to-day 
released from his curse, and announced the arrival of my husband.” When 
the friend heard that, she answered the hermit-maiden ; “ true, for 
♦ Bengal no animal sacrifices arc offered to S'iva at the present dayl 
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tills morning the hermit Vijitdsu said to his pupil Munjake^a ; * Go and 
bring here quickly Tdravali and Eankumalin, for to-day will certainly 
take place the marriage of their daughter Vinayavati to king Pushkaraksha.’ 
When Munjake^a received this order from his teacher, he said, ‘ I obey,’ 
and started on his journey. So come, my friend, let us now go to the 
hermitage/’ 

When she said this, Vinayavati departed, and Pushkaraksha heard the 
whole conversation from a distance without being seen. And the king 
returned quickly to the hermitage of Vijitasu, after he had plunged in the 
river, as if to cool the burning heat of love. There Tdravaliand Eankumffin, 
who had arrived, honoured him when he bent before them, and the hermits 
gathered round him. Then, on an altar-platform illuminated by the great 
hermit Vijitasu with his austerities, as if by a second fire in human form, 
Eankumalin gave that Vinayavati to the king, and he bestowed on him 
at the same time a heavenly chariot, that would travel in the sky. And 
the great hermit Vijitdsu conferred on him this boon ; Eule, together 
with her, the earth with its four seas/’ 

Then, vnth the permission of the hermit, the king Pushkaraksha took 
his new wife with him, and mounted that heavenly chariot that travelled 
through the air, and, crossing the sea, went quickly to his own city, being 
like tte rising of the moon to the eyes of his subjects. 

And then he conquered the earth and became emperor of it by virtue 
of his chariot, and lived a long time in enjoyoaenc with Vinayavati in his 
own capital. 

‘‘ So a task, which is very difficult in itself, succeeds in this world, if the 
gods are propitious, and so, king, you may be certain that your enterprise 
also will succeed soon by the favour of the god S'iva, promised you in a 
dream/’ 

When Mrigankadatta had heard this romantic story from his minister, 
being very eager to obtain S'a4ankavati, be made up his mind to go to 
Ujjayini with his ministers. 


CHAPTEE LXX. 

Accordingly Mrigankadatta, being desirous tc obtain S'as4nkavati the 
daughter of king Karmasena, who had been described by the Vetala, planned 
with his ministers to leave his city secretly, disguised as a P44upata ascetic, 
in order tp^i^ravel to Ujjayini. And the prince himself directed his minis- 
ter B^mapardkrama to bring the necessary staves like bed-posts, the skulls. 
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and so on. And the head minister of the king his father found out, by 
means of a spy, that Bhimaparakrama had collected all these things in his 
house. And at that time it happened that Mrigankadatta, while walking 
about on the top of his palace, spit down some betel- juice. And as ill- 
luck would have it, it fell on the head of his father^s minister, wim 
happened to be walking below, unseen by the prince.* * * § But the minister, 
knowing that Mrigankadatta had spit down that betel-juice, bathed, and 
laid up in bis heart a grudge against Mpgaukadatta on account of the 
insult. 

Now it happened that the next day king Amaradatta, the father of 
Mrigankadatta, had an attack of cholera, and then the minister saw his 
chance, and, after imploring an assurance of safety, he said in secret to the 
king, who was tortured with his sudden attack of disease, “ The fact is, 
my sovereign, your son Mrigankadatta has begun incantations against you 
in the house of Bhimaparakrama, that is why 3 ^ou are suftering. 1 found it 
out by means of a spy, and the thing is obvious for all to see, so banish j^our 
son from your realm and your disease from your body at the same time.** 
When the king heard that, he was terrified, and sent his own general to 
the house of Bhimaparakrama, to investigate the matter. And he found 
the hair, and the skulls, and other articles,t and immediately brought 
those very things and shewed them to the king. And the king in his anger 
said to the general, That son of mine is conspiring against me, because he 
washes to reign himself, so expel him from the kingdom this very moment 
without delay, together with his ministers.” For a confidingj king never 
sees through the wicked practices of his ministers So the general went 
and communicated that order of the king’s, and expelled Mrigankadatta 
from the city, together with his ministers. § 

Then Myigaukadatta was delighted at having obtained his object, and 
he worshipped Banesa, and mentally took a humble leave of his parents, 
and started off. And after they had gone a great distance from the town 
of Ayodhya, the prince said to Prachaiidasakti and the other nine ministers 
who were travelling with him, “ There is here a great king of the Kiratas, 
named S'aktirakshita ; he is a student in the sciences, observing a vow of 
chastity, and he is a friend of mine from childhood. For, when his father 
was long ago captured in battle, he sent him here to be imprisoned as a 

* Cp. The Story of the First Eoyal Mondicant,” I<aiie’s Arabian Nights, Tol. I, 
p. 336. 

t I follow the Sanstrit College MS. which'reads / perhaps for 

we should read vesa The skulls have been mentioned before. 

J For I read vtdvasto. Perhaps wo ought to read asvasilto, t, sick, ill. 

§ The wanderings of Herzog Ernst are brought about in a very simiar manner. 

{See Simjppok’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol. Hi, p. 278), 
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substitute for himself, in order to obtain his own release. And when his 
father died, his relations by the father’s side rose against him, and at 
my Instigation my father established him on the throne of his father with 
a military force. So let us go to him, my friends, and then we will travel 
on to U] jay ini, to find that S'a^ankavati.” 

When he said this, all the ministers exclaimed, “ So be it,” and he 
set out with them and reached in the evening a great wilderness. It was 
devoid of trees and water, and it was with difficulty that at last he found 
a tank, with one withered tree growing upon its banks. There he performed 
the evening ceremonies, and drank water, and being fatigued, he went to 
sleep with his ministers under that dry tree. And in the night, which was 
illuminated by the moon, he woke up, and saw that the tree first put forth 
abundance of leaves, then of flowers, then of fruit And when he saw its 
ripe fruit falling, be immediately woke up his ministers, and pointed out 
that marvel to them. Then they were astonished, and as they were 
hungry, he and they ate the delicious fruits of that tree togethei*, and 
after they had eaten them, the dry tree suddenly became a young Brahman, 
before the eyes of them all. And when Mrigankadatta questioned him, 
he told his tale in the following words. 

There was an excellent Brahman 

8tor^ of S rutadhi Ayodhyd named Damadhi. I am 

his son, and my name is S'rutadhi. And once in a time of famine he was 
wandering about with me, and he reached this place almost dead. Here he 
got five fruits which some one gave him, and though he was exhausted 
with hunger, he gave three to me, and set aside two for himself. Then he 
went into the water of the lake to bathe, and in the meanwhile I ate aU 
the five fruits, and pretended to be asleep He returned after bathing, and 
beholding me cunningly lying here as motionless as a log, he cursed me, 
saying, Become a dry tree here on the bank of the lake. And on moon- 
light nights flower* and fruit shall spring from you, and when once on a 
time you shall have refreshed guests with fruits, you shall be delivered 
from your curse.”* As soon as my father had pronounced this curse on me, 
I became a dry tree, but now that you have tasted my fruit, I have been 
delivered from the curse, after enduing it for a long time. 

After S'rutadhi had related his own history, he asked Mrigankadatta 
for his, and he told it him. Then S.rutadhi, who had no relations, and 
was well-read in policy, asked Mrigankadatta to permit him, as a favour, 
to attach himself to his service. So, after he had spent the night in this 
way, Myigankadatta set out next morning with hlc ministers. And in 
the course of his journey he came to a forest named Harimandita. There 


^ Compare the myths of Attis and Oypaiissus. 
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he saw five wild looking men with long hair, who aroused his wonder 
Tljen the five men came and respectfully addressed him as follows : 

We were born in the city of Kasi as Brahmans who lived by keeping 
cows. And during a famine we came from that country, where the grass was 
scorched by drought, with our cows, to this wood which abounds in grass. 
And here we found an elixir in the form of the water of a tank, continually 
flavoured with the three kinds of fruits* that drop from the trees growing 
on its bank. And five hundred years have passed over our heads in this 
uninhabited wood, while we have been drinking this water and the milk 
of cows. It is thus, prince, that we have become such as you see, and 
now destiny has sent you to us as guests, so come to our hermitage.” 

When thus invited by them, Mrigankadatta went with them to their 
hermitage, taking his companions with him, and spent the day there living 
on milk. And he set out from it in the morning, and in course of time he 
reached the country of the Kiratas, seeing other wonderful sights on the 
way. And he sent on S^’utadhi to inform his friend S'aktirakshita, the king 
of the Kiratas, of bis arrival. When the sovereign of the Kiratas heard 
of it, he "went to meet Mrigankadatta with great courtesy, and conducted 
him with his ministers into his city Mrigankadatta told him the cause 
of his arrival, and remained there for some days, being entertained by him. 
And the prince arranged that S'aktiraksbita should be ready to assist him 
in his undertaking when the proper time came, and then he set out, on an 
auspicious day, for Ujjayinf, with his eleven companions, having been capti- 
vated by S'asankavati. 

And as he went along, he reached an uninhabited forest and saw 
standing under a tree an ascetic, with ashes on his body, a deer-skin, 
and matted hair. So he went up to him, with his followers, and said to 
him ; “ Reverend sir, why do you live alone in this forest in which there 
is no hermitage Then the hermit answered him, “I am a pupil of 
the great sage named S'uddhakirti and I know innumerable spells. Once 
on a time I got hold of a certain Kshatriya boy with auspicious marks, and 
I exerted all my diligence to cause him to be possessed, while alive, by a spirit, 
and, when the boy was possessed, I questioned him, and he told me of 
many places for potent drugs and liquors, and then said this ; ‘ There is 
in this Vindhya forest in the northern quarter a solitary ah^a-tree, and 
under it there is a great palace of a snake-king.f In the middle of the 

* Tnphald according to Professor Monier Williams means the three myrobaians, 
e. the firuits of Tenninalia Chebula, T. Bellerica, and Phyllanthns Emblica ; also the 
three fragrant fiuits, nutmeg, areca-nut, and cloves ; also the three sweet fruits, grape, 
pomegranate and date. The first interpretation seems to be the one usually accepted 
by the Pandits of Bengal. 

t Naga a kind oi snake demon. See Ralston's Russian Folk-Tal5B,^gc 65, 
20 
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day its water is concealed with moistened dust, but it can be discovered by 
the couples o£ swans sporting there together with the water-cranes. ** 
There dwells a mighty chief of the snakes, named Paravataksha, and he 
obtained a matchless sword from the war of the gods and Asuras, named 
Vaiddryakanti ; whatever man obtains that sword will become a chief of 
the Siddhas and roam about unconquered, and that sword can only be ob- 
tained by the aid of heroes.’ When the possessed boy had said this, I dis- 
nr issed him. So I have wandered about over the earth desirous to obtain that 
sword, and caring for nothing else, but, as I have not been able to find men 
to help me, in disgust I have come here to die.” When Mrigankadatta 
heard the ascetic say this, he said to him, “ I and my ministers will help 
you.” The ascetic gladly accepted his offer, and went with him and his 
followers, by the help of an ointment rubbed on the feet, to the dwelling- 
place of that snake. There he found the sign by which it could be re- 
cognised, and he placed there at night Mrigankadatta and his companions, 
duly initiated, fixed with spells ; and throwing enchanted mustard-seed he 
cleared the water from dust, and began to offer an oblation with snake, 
subduing spe^s. And he conquered by the power of his spells the impedi- 
ments, such as earthquakes, clouds, and so on. Then there came out from 
that «io^a-tree a heavenly nymph, as it were, murmuring spells with the tink- 
ling of her jewelled ornaments, and approaching the ascetic she pierced his 
soul with a sidelong glance of love. And then the ascetic lost his self- 
command and forgot his spells ; and the shapely fair one, embracing him, 
flung from his hand the vessel of oblation. And then the snake Parava- 
taksha had gained his opportunity, and he came out from that palace 
like the dense cloud of the day of doom. Then the heavenly nymph 
vanished, and the ascetic beholding the snake terrible with flaming eyes, 
roaring horribly, died of a broken heart. 

When he was destroyed, the snake laid aside his awful form, and 
cursed Mrigankadatta and his followers, for helping the ascetic, in the follow- 
ing words, " §jnee you did what was qu^te unnecessary after all coming here 
with this man, you shall be for a certain time separated from one another.” 
Then the snake disappeared, and all of them at the same time had their eyes 
dimmed with darkness, and were deprived of the power of hearing sounds. 
And they immediately went in different directions, separated from one 
another by the power of the curse, though they kept looking for one 
another and calling to one another. And when the delusion of the night 

Weckenstedt’s WendisoheHarcheiijpp. 400—409, Prym imd Socin, Syrisohe 

pp. lOO, 101. The' sword with a name may remind the reader of Balmung, Excalibar, 

Burandal Ac. 

^ The College reads sampusdrai^ perhaps for sdmhusdraaaih L 

with ii£ 'v^.ter-craaea. 
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was at an end, Mfigankadatta found himself roaming about in the wood 
without his ministers. 

And, after two or three months had passed, the Brahman S'mtadhi, 
who was looking for him, suddenly fell in with him. Mfigankadatta re- 
ceived him kindly, and asked for news of his ministers, whereupon S'rutadlu 
fell at his feet weeping, and consoled him, and said to him, “ I have not seen 
them, prince, but I know they will go to Ujjayini, for that is the place we all 
have to go to.’* With these and similar speeches he urged the prince to 
go there, so Mrigankadatta set out with him slowly for Ujjayini. 

And after he had journeyed a few days, he found his own minister 
Wmalabuddhi who suddenly came that way. W hen the minister saw him, 
he bowed before him with eyes filled with tears at seeing him, and the 
prince embraced him, and making him sit down, he asked him for tidings 
of the other ministers. Then "^imalabuddhi said to that prince, who was 
so beloved by his servants, I do not know, king, where each of them 
has gone in consequence of the curse of the snake. But hear how I know 
that you will find them again.** 

The adventtiree of Vimalabtiddht after When the snake cursed me, I 

ho was se^garated from tJie prtnee. n^as carried far away by the curse, 

and wfindered in the eastern part of the forest. And being fatigued, I 
was taken by a certain kind person to the hermitage of a certain hermit, 
named Brahmadaigidin. There my fatigue was removed by the fruits and 
water which the sage gave me, and, roaming away far from the hermitage, I 
saw a vast cave. 1 entered it out of curiosity, and I saw inside it a palace 
made of jewels, and I began to look into the palace through the lattice- 
windows, And lo ! there was in it a woman causing to revolve a wheel with 
bees, and those bees made some of them for a bull, and others for a donkey, 
both which creatures were standing there. And some drank the foam of 
milk sent forth by the bull, and otheis the foam of blood sent forth by the 
donkey, and became white and black, according to the colour of the two 
objects on which they settled ; and then th%y all turned into spiders. And 
the spiders, which were of two different colours, made two different-coloured 
webs with their excrements. And one set uf webs was hung on wholesome 
flowers, and the other on poisonous flowers. And the spiders, that were 
clinging to those webs as they pleased, were bitten by a great snake which 
came there, having two mouths, one white, and the other black. Then the 
woman put them in various pitchers, but they got out again, and began to 
occupy the same webs again respectively. Then those, that were on the webs 
attached to the poisonous flowers, began to cry out, owing to the violence of 
the poison. And thereupon the others, that were on the other webs, began 
to cry out also. But the noise interrupted the meditation of acc^ain merci- 
ful ascetic who was thei*e, who discharged fire at the webs. TheiN||ft webs, 
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in which the spiders were entangled, were burnt up, and the spiders entered a 
hollow coral rod, and disappeared in a gleaming light at the top of it. In 
the meanwhile the woman disappeared with her wheel, her bull, and her 
donkey. 

When I had seen this, I continued to roam about there in a state of 
astonishment ; and then I saw a charming lake, which seemed by means 
of its lotuses, round which bees hummed, to summon me thither to look 
at it. And while I sat on the bank and looked at it, I beheld a great wood 
inside the water, and in the wood was a hunter, and the hunter had got 
hold of a lion’s cub with ten arms which he brought up, and then banished 
from the wood in anger, on the ground that it was disobedient.*^ The, lion 
then heard the voice of a lioness in a neighbouring wood, and was going 
in the direction of the sound, when bis ten arms were scattered by a whirl- 
wind, Then a man with a protuberant belly came and restored his arms 
as they were before, and he went to that forest in search of the lioness. 
He endured for her sake much hardship in that other forest, and at 
last obtained her whom he had had for a wife in a former state, and with her 
returned to his own forest. And when the hunter saw that lion return 
with his mate to the forest, which was his hereditary abode, f he resigned it 
to him and departed. 

When I had seen this, I returned to the hermitage and described both 
those very wonderful spectacles to Brahmadandin. And that hermit, who 
knows the past, present, and future, kindly said to me, “ You are fortunate ; 
Siva has shewn you all this by way of favour. That woman, whom you 
saw, is Illusion, and the wheel which she caused to revolve, is the wheel of 
mundane existence, and the bees are living creatures. And the hull and the 
donkey are respectively symbols of Eighteousness and Unrighteousness, 
and the foam of milk and the foam of blood discharged by them, to which 
the bees repaired, are typical of good and evil actions. And they acquired 
properties arising from the things on which they respectively settled, and 
became spiders of t^o kinds, white and foul respectively j and then with 
their energy, which was symbolized by excrement, they produced entangling 
nets of two kinds, such as offspring and so on, which were attached to 
wholesome and poisonous flowers, which signify happiness and misery. 
And while clinging each to its own web, they were bitten by a snake, 
typical of Death, with its two mouths, the white set with the white mouth 
symbolical of good fortune, the other with the black mouth symbolical of 
evil fortune. 

Then that female, typifying Illusion f plunged them into various wombs 

♦ Andyata is a aoisprint for mdyatU, 

+ I r^'Sk^ulammdiTcm with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

t ife/mjL 
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typified by the jars, and they again emerged from them, and assuming 
forms white and black, corresponding to what they had before, they fell 
into entangling webs, which are symbolical of sons and other worldly con- 
nexions, resulting in happiness and misery. Then the black spiders, en- 
tangled in their webs, being tortured by the poison, symbolical of pain, 
began in their affliction to invoke the supreme lord as their help. When 
the white spiders, who were in their own webs, perceived that, they also 
became averse to their state, and began to invoke that same lord. Then 
the god, wlio was present in the form of an ascetic, awoke from his trance, 
and consumed all their entangling webs with the fire of knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly they ascended into the bright coral tube, typical of the orb of the 
sun, and reached the highest home, which lies above it. And then Illusion 
vanished, with the revolving wheel of births, and with her ox, and her ass, 
typical of Eighteousness and Unrighteousness. 

Even thus in the circle of existence revolve creatures, fair and foul 
according to their actions, and they are liberated by propitiating Siva ; and 
this spectacle has been shown to you by S'iva to teach you this lesson, and 
to put an end to your delusion. As for that sight which you saw in the 
water of the tank, this is the explanation of it. The holy god produced 
this apparent reflection in the water, in order to teach you what was destin* 
ed to befall Mrigankadatta. For he may he compared to a young lioii- 
whelp, and he was brought up with ten ministers round him resembling ten 
arms, and he was banished in anger by his father, (typified by the hunter) 
from his native land, typified by the forest : and on hearing the report of 
Slisankavati, (who may be compared to a lioness,) coming from the 
land of Avanti, (symbolized by the other wood,*) he made towards her, 
and the wind which stripped him of his arms is the curse of the snake, 
which separated him from his ministers. Then Yinayakaf appeared as 
a man with a pendulous belly, and restored to him his arms, (that is 
to say, his ministers,) and so he recovered his former condition. Then 
he went and after enduring great hardship, obtained from another 
place the lioness, (that is S'asankavati,) and returned. And when the 
hunter, (that is his father,) saw him coming near with his wife, having 
swept away the obstacles which his foes put in his way, J he resigned to 
him the whole of his forest, (that is his kingdom,) and retired to a grove 
of ascetics. Thus has Siva shewn you the future as if it had already taken 
place. So you may be sure, your master will recover you, his ministers, 
and obtain his wife and his kingdom.’’ When the excellent hermit had 
thus instructed me, I recovered hope and left that hermitage, and travel- 

* For mnopamdm I conjecture vanopamdt, 

t i, g'., Gaipesa^ 

I Or “ the elephants of his enemies.” Here there is probably a pu3^ 
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ling along slowly I hare met you here, prince, to-day. So you may rest 
assured, prince, that you will recorer Pracha^da^akti, and your other 
ministers, and gain your object ; you certainly gained the favour of GaneiSa 
by worshipping him before you set out. 

When Mrigankadatta had listened for a while to this strange story of 
Yimalabuddhi’s, he was much pleased, and after he had again deliberated 
with him, he set out for the city of Avanti, with the double object of 
accomplishing his enterprise and recovering his other ministers. 


CHAPTEE LXXI. 


Then, as Mfigankadatta was journeying to Ujjayini, with S'rutadhi 
and Vimalabuddhi, to find S'asankavati, he reached the Narmada which lay 
in his path. The fickle stream, when she beheld him, shook her waves like 
twining arms, and gleamed white with laughing foam, as if she were 
dancing and smiling because he had so fortunately been reunited with his 
ministers. And when he had gone down into the bed of the river to bathe, 
it happened that a king of the S'avaras, named Mdyavatu, came there for 
the same purpose. When he had bathed, three water-genii* rose up at the 
same time and seized the Bhilla, whose retinue fled in terror. When 
Mrigankadatta saw that, he went into the water with his sword drawn, and 
killed those water-genii, and delivered that king of the Bhillas. When the 
king of the Bhillas was delivered from the danger of those monsters, he came 
up out of the water and fell at the feet of the prince, and said to him, — 
Who are you, that Providence has brought here to save my life on the 
present occasion ? Of what virtuous father do you adorn the family ? And 
what is that country favoured by fortune to which you are going ?” When 
he said this, S'rutadhi told him the prince’s whole story from the beginning, 
and then the S'avara king shewed him exceeding respect, and said to him ; 
“ Then I will be your ally in this undertaking which you have in view, as 
you were directed by the god, and with me will come my friend Durgapisaeha 
the king of Matangas. So do me the favour, my lord, of coming to my 
palace, since I am your slave.” 

* laterally, « water-men.’’ Perhaps they were of <he same race as Orendel the 
terrible «war. See also Weokenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, p. 18d and Ji Grimm’s 
Irisehe p. cv, Kuhn’s West^Hsche Marchen, VoL H, p. 35, Waldau’s Bohmis- 

che Mareh^i^p. 187 and jf, and the 6th and 20th Jatakas. 
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Thus he entreated Mrig^nkadatta with various humble speeches, and 
then took him to his own village. And there he entertained the prince 
fittingly with all the luxuries he could command, and all the people o£ 
the village shewed him respect. And the king of the Matangas came and 
honoured him as the saviour of his friend’s life, and placed his head on the 
ground to shew that he was his slave. Then Mrigankadatta remained there 
some days, to please that Maydvatu, the king of the Bhillas. 

And one day, while he was staying there, that king of the S'avaras 
began to gamble with Chandaketu his own warder. And while he was 
playing, the clouds began to roar, and the domestic peacocks lifted up their 
heads and began to dance, and king Mayavatu rose up to look at them. 
Then the warder, who was an enthusiastic gambler, said to his sovereign, 
“ What is the use, my master, of looking at these peacocks which are not 
skilled in dancing ? I have a peacock in my house, to which you would 
not find an equal in the world. I will show it you to-morrow, if you take 
pleasure in such things.” When the king heard that, he said to the warder. 
You must certainly shew it to me,” and then he set about the duties 
of the day. And Mrigankadatta, when he heard all that, rose up with his 
companions, and performed his duties such as bathing and eating. 

The adventures of Mfxgdnhadatta md And when the night came, and 
the warder. thick darkness was difEused over the 

face of things, the prince went out alone and self-impelled from the chamber 
in which his companions were sleeping, in search of adventures, with his 
body smeared with musk, wearing dark-blue garments and with his sword in 
his hand. And as he was roaming about, a certain man, who was coming 
along the road and did not see him on account of the darkness, jostled 
against him, and struck his shoulder against his. Then he rushed at him 
angrily and challenged him to fight. But the person challenged, being a 
man not easily abashed, made an appropriate reply, Why are you per- 
plexed by want of reflection ? If you reflect, you will see that you ought 
to blame the moon for not lighting up this night, or the G-overnor of the 
world for not appointing that it should rule with full sway here,* since in 
such darkness causeless quarrels take place.” 

Mrigankadatta was pleased with this clever answer and he said to him, 
You are right. Who are you ?” The man answered, I am a thief.” 
Whereupon the prince said falsely, Give me your hand, you are of the 
same profession as myself.” And the prince made an alliance with him, and 
went along with him out of curiosity, and at la^t reached an old well 
covered with grass. And there the man entered a tunnel, and Mriganka- 
datta went along it with him, and reached the harem of that king Mayi- 
vatu. And when he got there, he recognized the man by^he light of 
Tho MS. in the Sanskrit College seems to me to redd 
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the lamp, and lo ' it was the warder Chandaketu, and not a robber. Bat 
the warder, who was the secret paramour of the king’s wife, did not 
recognize the prince, because be bad other garments on than those he 
usually wore,'* and kept in a corner where there was not much light. 

But the moment the warder arrived, the king’s wife, who was named 
Manjuinati, and was desperately in love with him, rose up and threw her 
arms round his neck. And she made him sit down on a sofa, and said to 
him, “ Who is this man that you have brought here to-day ?” Then he 
said to her, “ Make your mind easy, it is a friend of mine.” But Manju- 
mati said excitedly, How can I, ill-starred woman that I am, feel at ease, 
now that this king has been saved by Mrigankadatta, after entering the 
very jaws of death?” When the warder heard her say that, he answered, 
“ Do not grieve, my dear ! I will soon kill the king and Mrigankadatta 
too ” When he said this, she answered, as fate would have it, Why do 
you boast ? When the king was seized that day by monsters in the water 
of the Narmada, Mrigankadatta alone was ready to rescue him ; why did 
you not kin him then ? The fact is, you fled in fear. So be silent, lest 
some one hear this speech of yours, and then you would certainly meet 
with calamity at the hands of Mrigankadatta, who is a brave man.” When 
she said this, her paramour the warder lost his temper with her. He said, 
** Wretched woman, you are certainly in love with Mrigankadatta, so 
receive now from me the just recompense of that taunt.’* And he rose up 
to kill her, dagger in band. Then a maid, who was her confidante, ran and 
laid hold of the dagger with her hand and held it. In the meanwhile 
Man jumati escaped into another room. And the warder dragged the dagger 
out of the maid’s band, cutting her fingers in the process ; and returned 
home by the way which he came, somewhat confused, witli Mrigankadatta, 
who was much astonished. 

Then Mrigankadatta, who could not be recognized in the darkness, 
said to the warder, “ You have reached your own house, so I will leave you.” 
But the warder said to the prince, “ Sleep here to-night, without going 
further, for you are very tired.” Then the prince consented, as he wished 
to learn something of his goings on ; and the warder called one of his 
servants and said to him, Take this man to the room where the 
peacock is, and let him rest there and give him a bed.” The servant 
said — “ I will do as you command,” and took the prince to the room 
and placed a light in it, and gave him a bed. He then departed, 
fastening the outer* door with a chain, and Mrigankadatta saw the 
peacock there in a cage. He said to himself, “ This is the very peacock, 
that the warder was speaking of,” and out of curiosity he opened its 
cage. And && peacock came out and, after looking intently at Mrigan- 
* which is tho reading of the Sanskpit College MS# 
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kadatta, it fell down and rolled at his feet again and again. And as it was 
rolling, the prince saw a string tied round its neck and at once untied it, 
thinking that it gave the bird pain. The peacock, the moment that the 
thread was loosed from its neck, became before his ejes his minister Bhima- 
parakrama. Then Mrigankadatta embraced the afEectionate minister, who 
bowed before him, and in his astonishment said to him, . “ Tell me, friend, 
what is the meaning of this?” Then Bhimaparakrama said to him in 
bis delight, ‘‘ Listen, prince, I will tell you my story from the beginning.” 

The oAvmtureB of Bhimapar&krama ^Wlien I was separated from you 
after hie reparation from tlhe priwce. ky the curse of the Naga, I wandered 

about in the wood until I reached a s'dlmali tree.* And I saw an image 
representing Gane^a carved in the tree, which I worshipped, and then I sat 
down at the foot of the tree being tired, and I said to myself, “ All this 
mischief has been brought about by me, by telling my master that tune the 
incident of the Vet ala which took place at night. So I will abandon here this 
my sinful body.” In this frame of mind I remained there, fasting, in front 
of the god. And after some days an old traveller came that way, and sat 
in the shade of that tree. And the good man, seeing me, questioned me 
with much persistence, saying, “ Why do you remain in this solitary place, 
my son, with such a downcast face ?” Then I told him my story, exactly 
as it took place, and the old traveller kindly said to me, to encourage me ; 

Why, being a man, are you killing yourself like a woman ? Moreover, 
even women do not lose their courage in calamity ; hear the following tale 
in proof of it.” 

. rr 7^, ^ XT / city of Kosala there was 

Story of Kamalakara and JEfansamh. ^ 

a king, named Vimalakara, and be 

had a son named Kamalakara, who was made by the Creator admirable 
in respect of the qualities of courage, beauty and generosity, as if to out- 
do Skanda, Kandarpa, and the wisbing-tree of heaven. Then one day a 
bard, whom he had known before, came and recited a certain stanza in the 
presence of that prince, who deserved to be praised by bards in all the re- 
gions of the world. “ Where can the row of swansf obtain satisfaction, 

until it reaches the lotus-bed, J round which sings a host of many noisy 

birds§ delighted at obtaining the lotus-flower[| ?” When the bard, named 
Manorathasiddhi, had frequently recited this stanza, prince Kamalakara 
questioned him, and he said to him : ‘‘ Prince, as I was roaming about, I 

* The silk-cotton tree, 
t OrHaD«avali. 

;J; Or Kamalakara. 

§ It may also mean a host of Brdhmans or many birds and bees. It is an elaborate 
pun. ^ 

i| ^Another pun ! It may mean “ by obtaining good fortune in the fo^ wealth,* * 

21 
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reached the city of king Meghamdlin, named Vidisd, the pleasure-ground 
of the goddess of prosperity. There I was staying in the house of a pro- 
fessor of singing, named Dardura, and one day he happened to say to me, 

‘ To-morrow the daughter of the king, named Han^avali, will exhibit in his 
presence her skill in dancing, which she has lately been taught.' When I 
heard that, I was filled with curiosity, and managed to enter the king’s palace 
with him the following day, and went into the dancing-hall. There I saw the 
slender-waisted princess Hansavali dancing before her father, to the music 
of a great tabor, looking like a creeper of the tree of Love agitated by 
the wind of youth, shaking her ornaments like flowers, curving her hand 
like a shoot Then I thought, ‘ There is no one fitted to be the husband 
of this fawn-eyed one, except the prince Kamalakara ; so, if she, being 
such, is not joined to him, why has the god of love taken the trouble of 
stringing his bow of flowers thus fruitlessly ? So I will adopt some expedient 
in this matter.’ Thus minded I went, after I had seen the spectacle, to the 
door of the king’s court, and I put up a notice with this inscription on it ; 
* If there is any painter here, who is a match for me, let him paint a pic- 
ture.’ When no one else dared to tear it down, the king coming to hear of it, 
appointed me to paint his daughter’s bower. Then I painted you and your 
servants, prince Kamalakara, on the wall of the bower of that Hansavali, 

“ I thought to myself, ‘ If I declare the matter openly, she will know 
that I am scheming, so I will let the princess know it by means of an 
artifice.’ So I persuaded a handsome fellow, who was an intimate friend 
of mine, to come near the palace, and pretend to be mad, and I arranged with 
him beforehand how he was to behave. Now he was seen a long way off 
by the princes, as he was roaming about singing and dancing, and they had 
him brought into their presence to make game of him. Then Hansavali 
saw him, and had him brought by way of a joke into her bower, and, when 
he saw the picture of you, which I had painted there, he began to praise 
you, saying, ‘I am fortunate inlbeholding this Kimalakara, who is, like 
Yish^u, an endless store of virtues, with his hand marked with the lotus 
and conch, the object of the favour of the goddess of Fortune.’ When 
the princess heard him singing such songs, as he danced, she said to me, 
‘ What does this fellow mean ? Who is it that you have painted here ?’ 
When she asked me this persistently, I said, ‘ This mad fellow must have 
previously seen this prince, whom I have painted here out of regard 
for his beauty.’ And then I told her your name, and described to 
her your good qualities. Then the young tree of passion grew up 
in the heart of Hansavali, which was irrigated by the overflowing 
streams of gushing love for you. Then the king hei father came and saw 
what was ^ing on, and in wrath had the pretended madman, who was 
daucing,5i^ myself, both turned out of doors. After that she pinedtaway 
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day by day with longing, and was reduced to such a state that, like a 
streak of the moon during the wane, she had only her beauty left. And 

the pretence of illness she went to a temple of Yishnu that dispels 
calamity, and so managed to live a sditary life by the permission of her 
father. And being unable to sleep, owing to thinking on you, she could 
not endure the cruel moonlight, and remained there ignorant of the changes 
of day and night. Then she saw me one day from a window, as I was 
entering there, and she summoned me, and honoured me respectfully with 
dresses and ornaments.* And then I went out, and saw this sfcanza which 
I have repeated to you written on the border of a garment that she had 
given me : hear it again ; ‘ Where can the row of swans obtain satisfaction, 
until it reaches the lotus-bed, round which sings a host of many noisy 
birds delighted at obtaining the lotus-flower.’ And when I read it, I knew 
for certain how she felt towards you, and I came here to inform you and 
recited the stanza in your presence, and here is the garment on which she 
wrote the stanza.” When Kamalakara head'd the speech ' of the bard, and 
saw the stanza, he joyed exceedingly, thinking on Hansavali, who had entered 
his heart, he knew not whether by eye or ear. 

Now it happened that, while he was thinking with eager longing about 
the best means of obtaining this princess, his father summoned him and 
said to him ; “ My son, unenterprising kings perish like snakes arrested 
by a charm, and how can kings rise up again when they have once 
perished ? But you have been addicted to pleasures, and up to the present 
time you have not been visited by any longing for conquest ; so arouse 
yourself, and fling off sloth ; advance and conquer that enemy of mine the 
king of Anga, who has left his own country on an enterprise against me, 
and I will remain at home. When the brave Kamalakara heard this, he 
agreed to undertake the enterprise, being d.esirous of marching towards 
the country of his beloved. Then he set out with the forces which his 
father assigned him, making the earth and the hearts of his enemies trem- 
ble. And he reached in a few marches the army of the king of Anga, and 
when that prince turned round to make a counter-attack, he fought with 
him. And the brave hero drank up his army, as Agastja did the water of 
the sea, and being victorious, captured the king alive. And he sent that 
enemy in chains to his father, committing him to the care of the principal 
warder in accordance with a letter, which he sent with him. But he com- 
missioned the warder to give the following message by word of mouth to 
the king, “ I now leave this place, my father, to conquer other enemies.” 
So he went on conquering other enemies, and with his army augmented by 
their forces, he at last arrived in the vicinity of the city of Vidisa. 

* For vdtdyamddesdt the Sanskrit College MS. reads 0Myatanoddeidj^ perhaps it 
means ^^entexing to visit the temple^’* 



And encamping there he sent an ambassador to Meghamalin the father 
of Hansavali, to ask for her in marriage. When that king learnt from the 
ambassador that he had come, not as an enemy, but for the sake of his 
daughter, he paid a friendly visit to him in person. The prince welcomed 
him ; and Meghamalin, after he had complimented the prince, said to him, 
Why did you take the trouble of coming in person about a business which 
might have been negotiated by an ambassador ? For I desire this mar- 
riage ; hear the reason. Seeing that this Hansavali was even in her child- 
hood devoted to the worship of Vishnu, and that she had a frame delicate 
as a Hrisha;! became anxious about her, and kept saying to myself, * Who 
will be a fitting husband for this girl.’’ And, as I could not think of a 
suitable husband for her, I was deprived of sleep by my anxiety about the 
matter, and contracted a violent fever. And in order to allay it, I worship- 
ped and petitioned Vishnu, and one night, when I was only able to sleep a 
little on account of pain, Vishnu said to me in a dream, ‘ Let that Hansa- 
vali, on account of whom you have contracted this fever, touch you with 
her hand, my son, then your fever will be allayed. For her band is so 
holy from worshipping me, that whenever she touches any one with it, his 
fever, even though incurable, will certainly pass away. And you need have 
no more anxiety about her marriage, since prince Kamalakara is destined 
to he her husband. But she will endure some misery for a short time.’ 
When I had been thus instructed by Vishnu in a dream, I woke up at the 
end of the night. Then my fever was removed by the touch of Hansavali’s 
hand. And so the union of you two is appointed by the god. Accordingly 
1 bestow on you Hansavali ” When he had said this, he had an auspicious 
moment fixed for the marriage and returned to bis capital 

There he told all that he had done, and when Hansavali had heard it, 
she said in secret to her confidante, named Kanakamanjari, “ Go and see with 
your own eyes whether that prince, to whom I am to be given, is the same as 
he, who, when painted here by the artist, captivated my heart. For it is just 
possible that my father may wish, out of fear, to bestow me as a gift on some 
prince of the same name, that has come here with an army.” With these words 
she sent off Kanakamanjari, acting in accordance with her own will only. 

And the confidante, having assumed the complete disguise of an ascetic, 
with rosary of Aksha beads, deer-skin, and matted hair, went to the camp 
of that prince, and entered introduced by his attendants, and beheld him 
looking like the god that presides over the weapon with which the god of 
love conquers the world. And her heart was fascinated by his beauty, and 
she remained a moment looking as if she were in profound meditation. 
And full of longing she said to hex’self, If I am not united with this 
charming mince, I shall have been born in vain. So I will take the neces- 
sary sto^psAo ensure that, whatever comes of it.’’ Then she went up to 
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him, and gave him her blessing, and bestowed on him a jewel, and he 
received the gem politely and sat down ; then she said to him, ** This is 
an excellent jewel of which I have often seen the properties tested. 
By holding it in your hand you can render ineffectual the best weapon 
of your enemy. And I give it you out e£ regard for your excellence, 
for it is not of so much use to me, prince, as it k to you.’* When 
stie said this, the prince began to speak to her, but she foi’bade him, 
on the ground that she had vowed an exclusive devotion to the ^ife of a 
beggar, and departed thence. 

Then she laid aside the dress of a female ascetic, and assumed a down- 
cast expression of face, and went into the presence of Hansavali, and 
when questioned by her, made the following false statement ; “ I must 
out of love for you reveal the king’s secret, although it is a matter 
which ought to be concealed. When I went from here to the camp 
of the prince dressed as a female ascetic, a man came up to me 
of his own accord and said in a low voice, * Reverend madam, do you 
know the rites for exorcising demons ?’ When I heard that, I said to him, 
looking upon him as the warder, ‘ I know them very well. This is a 
trifling matter for me.’ Then I was immediately introduced into the pre- 
sence of that prince Kamalakara. And I saw him crouching, possessed by 
a demon, having horns on his head, and his attendants were trying to re- 
strain him ; besides he had herbs and a talismanic jewel on him. I per- 
formed certain pretended ceremonies to avert evil, and went out imme- 
diately, saying. ‘ To-morrow I will come and take away his affliction.’ 
Accordingly, being exceedingly grieved with the sight of such an unexpected 
calamity, I have come here to teU you ; it is for you to decide what you 
will do next,” 

When the unsuspecting Hansavali heard this trumped-up tale of her 
maid’s, terrible as a thunderstroke, she was distracted and said to her, 
“ Out on the spite of destiny ! she brings trouble on her handiwork, even 
when full of excellences ; indeed the spot on the moon is a disgrace to him 
who created it. As for this prince, I chose him as my husband, but I 
cannot see him, so it is best for me to die or to retire into some forest. So 
tell me what I had better do in this matter.” When the guileless lady 
said this, the treacherous Kanakamanjari answered, “ Have some maid of 
yours, dressed in your clothes, married to him, and we will escape to some 
place of refuge ; for the people of the palace will be all in a state of excite- 
ment at that time.” When the princess heard that, she said to her wicked 
confidante, “ Then do you put on my clothes, and marry that prince j who 
else is as faithful to me as you ? The vdcked Kanakamanjari answered, 
“ Cheer up, I will manage to effect this by a stratagem, happen to me 
what may. But when the time comes, you must do as 1 you.” 
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When she had consoled her with these words, she went and told an 
intimate friend of hers, named Asokakari, her secret object. And with her 
she waited during three days on the desponding Hansavali, who agreed 
with them on the measures to be taken. 

And when the wedding-day came, the bridegroom Kamalakara arrived 
at night,* with a train of elephants, horses, and footmen. While all the 
people of the palace were occupied with festal rejoicing, Kanakamanjari^ 
keeping by an artifice the other maids out of the way, quickly took Hansa- 
vail into her chamber, ostensibly for the purpose of decking her, and 
put the princess’s dress on herself, and clothed her in the dress of 
Asokakari, and put her own dress on her accomplice Asokakari, and 
when night came, said to Hansavali, ‘‘If you go out only the dis- 
tance of a cos from the western gate of this city, you will find an 
old hollow S'dlmaii‘tvee, Go and hide inside it, and await my arrival. 
And after the business is accomplished, I will certainly come there to 
you.” When Hansavali heard these words of her treacherous friend, she 
agreed, and went out from the female apartments at night clad in her 
garments, and she passed out unperceived by the western gate of the city, 
which was crowded with the bridegroom’s attendants, and reached the foot 
of that S'dlmali-tree But when she saw that the hollow of it was black 
with thick darkness, she was afraid to go into it, so she climbed up a banyan-^ 
tree near it. There she remained hidden by the leaves, watching for the 
arrival of her treacherous friend, for she did not see through her villainy, 
being herself of a guileless nature.^ 

In the palace meanwhile, the auspicious moment having arrived, the 
king brought Kanakamanjari, who was dressed as Hansavali, and placed 
her on the sacrificial platform, and Kamalakara married that fair-hued 
maid, and on account of its being night nobody detected her. And the 
moment the marriage was over, tke prince set out for his own camp at full 
speed by that same western gate of the city, in order to gain the benefit 
of propitious constellations, and He took with him the supposed Hansavali, 
together with Asokakari, who was personating Kanakamanjari. And as 
he went along, he came near that in the bamjan-^tv^Q near 

which was concealed Hansavali, who had been so cruelly deceived. And 
when he arrived there, the supposed Hansavali, who was on the back of the 
elephant, which the king had mounted, embraced him, as if she were terri- 
fied. And he asked her eagerly the reason of that terror, whereupon she 

♦ Op. Die Gransemagd, Grimm’s Kinder und Hansmarohen, Ko. 89. See also 
Indian Fairy Tales, by Miss Stokes, Ko, 1 ; and Bernhard Schmidt’s Gricchische 
Harchen, p. 100* In the 1st Tale of Basile’s Pentamerone, Liebrecht’s translation, a 
Moorish slave-girl supplants the princess Zoza. See also the 49th tale of the same 
collectioip.^f^ 
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artfully rej)lied with gushing tears ; My husband, I remember that, last 
night, ill a dream, a woman like a Eakshasi rushed out from this tree, and 
seized me to eat me. Then a certain Brahman ran forward and delivered 
me, and after he had consoled me, he said, ‘ My daughter, you should have 
this tree burnt, and if this woman shonlcl come out of it, she must be 
thrown back into it. So all will turn out welL’ When the Brahman had 
said this, he disappeared. And I woke up. iN’ow that I have seen this 
tree I remember it. That is why I am frightened.” When she said this, 
Xamalilkara immediately ordered his servants to burn the tree and the 
woman too. So they burned the tree ; and the pretended Hansavali thought 
that her mistress was burned in it, as she did not come out of it. Tlien slie 
was satisfied, and Kamalakara returned with her to the camp, thinking that 
he had got the real Hansavali. And the next morning he returned rapidly 
from that place to his city of Kosala, and he was anointed king by his 
father, who was pleased at his success. And after his father had gone to 
the forest, he ruled the earth, having tor his wife EAnakamanjari the 
pretended Hansavali, But the bard Manoratliasiddhi kept at a distance 
from the palace, because he feared for his own safety in case she were to 
find out who he was. 

But when Hansavali, who remained that night in the 
heard and saw all that, she perceived that she had been tricked. And she 
said to herself, as soon as Kamalakara had departed ; Alas ! ray wicked 
confidante has robbed me of my lover by treachery. Alas 1 she even desires 
to have me burned in order to ensure her own peace of mind. But to whom 
is reliance upon treacherous people not a source of calamity ? So I will 
throw my unlucky self into the glowing ashes of the that 

was burnt for me, and so pay my debt to the tree.” After these reflections 
she descended from the tree, determined to destroy herself, but as fate 
would have it, she returned to her sober reason, and thought thus within 
herself ; “ Why should I destroy myself without reason ? If I live, I shall 
soon be revenged on that betrayer of her friend. For when my father was 
seized with that fever, Vishnu appeared to him in a dream, and after saying 
that he was to be healed by the touch of my hand, said this to him, ‘ Han- 
savali shall obtain Kamalakara, who will be a suitable husband for her, 
but she shall endure calamiLy for a short time.’ So I will go somewhere 
and wait a little.” When she had formed this resolution, She set out for 
an uninhabited forest. 

And after she had gone a long distance, and was weary, and her steps 
began to falter, the night disappeared, as if out of pity, in order to let her 
see her way. And the heaven being, as it were, moved with compassion at 
beholding her, let fall a flood of tears in the form of drops of dew. ’SAnd the 
sun, the friend of the virtuoils, rose up so as to comfort her, by reeling 
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to her both hopes and the face of the country, and stretched out the fingers 
of his rays to wipe away her tears. Then the princess, being a little consoled, 
went on slowly by by-paths, avoiding the sight of men ; and wounded by 
the spikes of grass, she at last reached with difficulty a certain forest, 
full of birds which seemed to be singing, “ Come here, come here !” She 
entered the wood fatigued, and was, as it were, courteously fanned by 
the trees with their creepers waving in the wind. So she, full o£ longing 
for her beloved, beheld that wood in all the pomp of spring, where the 
cuckoos cooed sweetly on fragrant mango-trees in full blossom. And in her 
despondency she said to herself ; “ Although this breeze from the Malaya 
mountain, red with the pollen of flowers, scorches me like a lire, and these 
showers of flowers falling from the trees, while the bees hum, strike me like 
showers of the arrows of Love, still I will remain here worshipping with 
these flowers the husband of Kama,* and by so doing purge away my sin.’’ 
Having formed this resolution, she remained bathing in tanks and living on 
fruit, devoted to the worship of Vishnu, in order to gain Kamalakara. 

In the meanwhile it happened that Kamalakara was seized with a 
chronic quartan fever. Then the wicked Kanakamanjari, who personated 
Hausavali, was terrified, and thought thus in her heart, “ I have always 
one fear in my heart, lest Asokakari should reveal my secret, and now a 
second has come on the top of it. For the father of Hansavali said to my 
husband, in the presence of a large number of persons, that the touch of 
his daughter’s hand removed fever ; and as soon as in his present attack 
be shall call that to mind, I shall be exposed, as not having that power, 
and ruined. So I will perform on his behalf with all due rites an incan- 
tation for obtaining control over an imp of the fever-demon, who has 
the power of removing fever, and who was mentioned to me long ago 
by a certain witch. And I will by a stratagem kill this Asokakari, in 
front of the imp, in order that the offering to him may be made with 
human flesh, and so he may be enlisted in my service and bring about the 
desired result. So the king’s fever will be cured and Asokakari removed 
at the same time, and both my fears will be ended ; I do not see any 
chance of a prosperous issue in any other way.” 

Having formed this resolution, she told Asokakari all the harmless 
points of her plan, taking care to omit the necessity of slaying a human 
being. Then Asokakari consented, and brought the necessary utensils, and 
Kanakamanjari by an artifice dismissed her attendants, and, accompanied 
by Asokakari only, went out from the women’s apartments secretly at 
night bj a postern-door, and sword in hand,t made for a deserted temple of 

* i. “Vishiiu. 

t sword seoms to he essential in these rites : compare the Vlth book of the 
JBthiop^ of HoHodoros, whom the witch Cyhole raises her son to life, in order that 
he prophesy \ see also the story of Silaktri, Chapter 20 of this work. 
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S'i\ra in which there was one Unffa, There she killed with the sword a goat, 
and anointed the lin^a with its blood, and made an offering to it of its desb, 
and threw the animal’s entrails round it by way of a garland, and honoured 
it by placing on its summit the goat’s lotus-like heart, and fumigated it with 
the smoke of its eyes, and lastly presented to it the animal’s head by way of 
oblation. Then she smeared the front of the sacrificial platform with blood 
and sandalwood, and painted on it with yellow paint a lotus, having eight 
leaves, and on its pericarp she traced with crushed mango a representation 
of the demon of fever, with three feet and three mouths, and with a handful 
of ashes by way of weapon ; and she represented on the leaves the fever’s 
attendant imps in proper form, and summoned them with a spell which she 
knew.* And then she wished to make an offering to them, preparatory to 
bathing, with human flesh, as I said before, so she said to Asokakan, Now, 
my friend, prostrate yourself flat on the earth before the god, for thus you will 
obtain prosperous fortune.” Then she consented, and flung herself flat on 
the eaith, and the wicked Kanakamanjari gave her a cut with the sword. 
As it happened, the sword only wounded her slightly on the shoulder, and 
she rose up terrified, and ran away, and seeing Kanakamanjari pursuing 
her, she exclaimed again and again, “ Help, help I” And thereupon some 
policemen, who happened to be near, ran to her assistance. When they 
saw Kanakamanjari pursuing her, sword in hand, with a ferocious expression 
of countenance, they thought she was a Kaksluisi, and slashed her with 
their swords till she was almost dead. But when they heard from the 
lips of Asokakari the real state of the case, they took both the women to 
the king’s court, with the governor of the town at their head. When 
king Kiiiiialakara heard their story, he had that wicked wife and her con- 
fidante brouglit into his presence. And when they were brought, what 
with fear and tlie severe pain of her wounds, Kanakamanjari died on the 
spot. 

Then the king, in great despondency, said bo Asokakari, who was 
wounded, “ What is the meaning of this ? Tell me without fear.” Then 

* The debased form of Buddhism found throughout this work is no doubt the 
Tantra system introduced by Asanga in the sixth century of our era (Rhys Davids* 
Manual of Buddhism, pp. 207, 208, 209.) To borrow Dr. EajcndraUla Hitra’s words, 
who is speaking of even worse corruptions, (Introduction to the Lalita Vistara, 
p. 12) it is a wonder “that a sj^stem of religion so pure and lofty in its aspirations as 
Buddhism could he made to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and practices.” The 
whole incantation closely resembles similar practices in the West. See Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 56 and especially the extract from Mason’s 
Anatomie of Sorcerie, 1612, p. 86— •“ Inchanters and charmers, they which by using 
of certaine conceited words, characters, circles, amulets, and such like wicked trumpery 
(by God’s permission) doe worke great marvailes : as namely in causing of sicknesse, 
a$ also injuring diseases in men^s bodies* 
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Asokakari related from the very beginning the history of the daring 
treacliery accomplished by Kanakamaujari* Then king Kamalakara, hav- 
ing found out the truth, thus bewailed his lot on that occasion, “ Alas ! I 
have been deceived by this supposed HansavaU into burning the real Han- 
savali with my own hand, fool that I was ! Wdl 1 this wicked woman has 
met the just reward of her actions, in that, after becoming the wife of a 
king, she has been thus put to death. But how came I to permit cruel 
Destiny to deceive me with mere outward appearances, like a child, and so 
to rob me by taking away my jewel and giving me glass instead. More- 
over, I did not remember that touch of the hand of Hansavali, of which 
Vishnu spoke to her father, which has given evidence of its power to remove 
fever.” While Kamalakara was thus lamenting, he suddenly recollected 
the words of Vishnu and said to himself, ‘‘ Her father Meghamalin told 
me that Vishnu said that she should obtain a husband, but that she should 
suffer some little afdietion, and that word of the god, made known to men, 
will not have been spoken in vain So it is quite possible that she may 
have gone somewhere else, and he still alive, for who knows the myste- 
rious ways of a woman’s heart, any more than those of destiny ? So in this 
matter the bard Manorathasiddhi must once more be my refuge.” 

Thus reflecting, the king sent for that excellent bard, and said to him, 
“ How is it, my good friend, that you are never seen in the palace ?” 
flut how can those obtain their wishes, who are deceived by rogues ? 
When the bard heard that, he said, “ My excuse is that this Asokakari was 
well nigh slain, out of fear that she would reveal the secret. But you must 
not be despondent about Hansavali for Vishnu revealed that she would 
suffer calamity for a short time. And he certainly protects her, because 
she is ever intent on worshipping him ; for virtue prevails ; has it not been 
seen in the present instance ? So I will go, king, to obtain tidings of her.” 
When the bard saia this to the king, he answered him, “ I myself will go 
in search of her with you. For otherwise my mind cannot be at rest even 
for a moment.” 

When the king had said this, he resolved on the course to be taken, 
and next day he entrusted his kingdom to the care of his minister Prajna- 
dhya. And though the minister did all he could to dissuade him, the 
king left the town unobserved with Manorathasiddhi. And he went round 
to many holy places, hermitages, and forests in search of her, disregarding 
physical suffering, for weighty is the command of Love. And it happened 
that he and Manorathasiddhi at last reached the wood, where Hansavali 
was performing austerities. There he saw her at the foot of a red A4oka- 
tree, thin and pale, but yet charming, like the last digit of the gleaming 
moon. And he said to the bard ; “ Who is this silent and motionless, en- 
gaged meditation? Can she be a goddess, for her beauty is more than 
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human When the bard heard that, he looked and said, “ You are 
fortunate, my sovereign, in finding HansavaU ; for it is she herself that is 
standing there.” When Hans^vali heard that, she looked at them, and 
recognising that bard, she cried out with renewed grief ; “ Alas I nij father, 
I am ruined ! alas my husband, Kamalakara ! alas Manorathasiddhi 1 alas, 
Destiny, source of untoward events Thus lamenting, she fell on the ground 
in a faint, and when Kamalakara heard and saw her, he too fell on the earth 
overpowered with grief. Then they were both brought round by Manora- 
thasiddhi ; and when they had recognised one another for certain, they were 
much delighted, and, having crossed the ocean of separation, they experienced 
indescribable Joy, and they told one another in due course all their adventures. 
Then Kamalakara returned with Hausavali and that bard to the city 
of Kosala, There he received in marriage her hand that had the 
power of removing disease, after summoning her father the famous I\Iegha- 
malin. Then Kamalakara shone exceedingly bright, being united with 
Hansavali, both whose wings were pure.^ And having attained his object 
in life, he lived happily with her whose endurance had borne fruit, ruling 
the earth, inseparable from Manorathasiddhi, 

" So you see those who do not lose heart, even in calamity, obtain all 
they desire, and on the same principle jmu should abstain from suicide, £i)i% if 
you live, you will be reunited to that lord.” With these words the old 
traveller closed his tale, and after dissuading me from death, departed 
whither he would. 

After Bhimaparakrama had told all this to Mrigankadatta at night in 
the house of Chandaketu, he went on to say ; 

CmtmmtimoftieadvmU^ ofBhi- received useful ad- 

mapardkrama, monition, I left that forest and went 

to the city of Ujjayim, for which I knew you were making, to find you. 
When I did not find you there, I entered the house of a certain woman to 
lodge, as I was worb out, and gave her money for food. She gave me a 
bed, and being tired I slept for some time, but then I woke up, and out of 
curiosity I remained <iuiet, and watched her, and while I was watching, the 
woman took a handful of barley, and sowed it all about inside the house, 
her lip trembling all the time with muttering spells. Those grains of barley 
immediately sprang up, and produced ears, and ripened, and she cut them 
down, and parched them, and ground them, and made them into barley- 
meal. And she sprinkled the barley-meal with water, and put it in a brass 
pot, d,nd, after arranging her house as it was before, she weat out quickly 
to bathe. 

Here there is a pirn, as Kamalakara means a bed of lotuses, the word pal^sha 
meaning wing and also “ side.” She was of good Kuetige by her father’s and mother’s 
side. M^-n ftmthaaiddhi means the attainment of desire.’* 
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Then, as I saw that she was a witch, I took the liberty o£ rising up 
quickly ; and taking that meal out of the brass pot, I transferred it to the 
meal-bin, and I took as much barley-meal out of the meal-bin, and placed it 
in the brass vessel, taking care not to mix the two kinds. Then I went 
back again to bed, and the woman came in, and roused me up, and gave 
me that meal from the brass pot to eat, and she ate some herself, taking 
what she ate from the meal-bin, and so she ate the charmed meal, not 
knowing that I had exchanged the two kinds. The moment she had eaten 
that barley-meal, she became a she-goat ; then I took her and sold her by 
way of revenge to a butcher * 

Then the butcher’s wife came np to me and said angrily, You have 
deceived this friend of mine — you shall reap the fruit of this.” When I had 
been thus threatened by her. I went secretly out of the town, and being weary 
I lay down under a lanyan-tree, and went to sleep. And while I was in 
that state, that wicked witch, the butcher’s wife, came and fastened a 
thread on my neck. Then the wicked woman departed, and immediately 
I woke np, and when I began to examine myself, lo ! I had turned into a 
peacock, though I still retained my intelligence.f 

Then I wandered about for some days much distressed, and one day I 
was caught alive by a certain fowler. He brought me here and gave me to 
this Chan(Jaketn, the principal warder of the king of the Bhillas, by way of a 
complimentary present. The warder, for his part, immediately made me 
over to his wife, and she put me in this house as a pet bird. And to-day, 
my prince, yon have been guided here by fate, and have loosened the thread 
round my neck, and so I have recovered my human shape. 

So let ns leave this place quickly, for this warder always murders 
next morningj the companions of his midnight rambles, for fear his secrets 
should be disclosed. And to-day he has brought you here, after you have 
been a witness of his nightly adventures, so fasten, my prince, on your neck 
this thread prepared by the witch, and turn yourself into a peacock, and 
go out by this small window ; then I will stretch out my hand and loosen the 
thread from your neck, which you must put up to me, and I will fasten it on 
my own neck and go out quickly in the same way. Then yon must loosen the 
thread round my neck, and we shall both recover our former condition. But 
it is impossible to go out by the door which is fastened from outside.” 

♦ Compare the Soldier’s Midnight Watch in Ealston’s Eussian Folk-Tales, p. 274. 

t In the Grolden Ass of Apuleins, Pamphile turns herself into an owl ; when 
Apnleins asks to he turned into an owl, in order to follow her, Fotis turns him hy 
mistake into an ass. See also the As,s of Lucian. The story of Circe will occur 
to every one in connection with these transformations* See also Baring Gould’s Myths 
of the Middle Ages, Ist Series, p. 143. 

1 X lead pratal^ 
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When the sagacious Bhimaparakrama had said this, Mrigankadatta 
agreed to his proposal and so escaped from the house with him ; and he 
returned to his lodging where his other two friends were ; there he and his 
friends all spent the night pleasantly in describing to one another all their 
advf^ntures. 

And in the morning Mayavatu, the Bhilla king, the head of that 
town, came to Mrigankadatta, and after asking him whether be bad spent 
the night pleasantly, be said to amuse him, “ Come, let us play dice.” 
Then Mrigankadatta’s friend S'rutadhi, observing that the Bhilla had come 
with his warder, said to him, “ Why should you play dice ? Have you 
forgotten? To-day we are to see the dance of the warder’s peacock, 
which was talked about yesterday,” When the S'avara king heard that, he 
remembered, and out of curiosity sent the warder to fetch the poacoek* 
And the warder remembered the wounds he had inflicted, and thought to 
himself, “ Why did I in my carelessness forget to put to death that thief, 
who witnessed my secret nightly expedition, though I placed him in the 
peacock’s house ? So I will go quickly, and do both the businesses.” And 
thereupon he went quickly home. 

But when he reached his own palace and looked into the house where 
the peacock was, be could not find either the thief or the peacock Then 
terrified and despondent he returned and said to his sovereign ^ “ My lord, 
that peacock has been taken away in the night by a thief.” Then S'rutadhi 
said smiling, “ The man who took away yonr peacock is renowned as a 
clever thief.” And when Mayava^u saw them ail smiling, and looking at 
one another, he asked with the utmost eagerness what it all meant. Then 
Mrigankadatta told the S'avara king all his adventures with the warder ; 
how he met him in the night, and how the warder entered the queen’s 
apartment as a paramour, and how he drew his knife in a quarrel ; how he 
himself went to the house of the warder, and how he set Bhimaparakrama 
free from his peacock transformation, and how he escaped thence. 

Then Mayavaju, after hearing that, and seeing that the maid in the 
harem had a knife- wound in the hand, and that when that thread was replaced 
for a moment on the neck of Bhimaparakrama, he again became a peacock, 
put his warder to death at once as a violator of his harem. But he 
spared the life of that unchaste queen, on the intercession of Mriganka- 
datta, and renouncing her society, banished her to a distance from his 
court. And Mrigankadatta, though eager to win S'asankavati, remained 
some more days in the Pulinda’s town, treated with great consideration 
by him. looking for the arrival of the rest of his friends and his re-union 
with them. 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 


While Mrigankadatfca was thus residing in the palace of Mayavatii, 
the king oi: the Bhillas, accompanied by Vimalahuddhi and his other friends, 
one day the general of the Bhilla sovereign came to him in a state of great 
excitement, and said to him in the presence of Mrigankadatta ; “ As by 
your Majesty’s orders I was searching ^OKja man to offer as a victim to 
Durga, I found one so valiant that he destroyed five hundred of your best 
warriors,* and I have brought him here disabled by many wounds. When 
the Pulinda chief heard that^ he said to the general, “ Bring him quickly 
in here, and shew him to me ” Then he was brought in, and all beheld 
him smeared with the blood that flowed from his wounds, begrimed with 
the dust of battle, bound with cords, and reeling, like a mad elephant tied 
up that is stained with the fluid that flows from his temples mixed with 
the vermilion painting on his cheek Then Mrigankadatta recognised him 
as his minister Guijakara, and ran and threw his arms round his neck, 
weeping. Then the king of the Bhillas, hearing from Mrigankadatta’s 
friends that it was Gnnakara, bowed before him, and comforted him as he 
was clinging to the feet of his master, and brought him into his palace, 
and gave him a bath, and bandaged his wounds, and supplied him atten- 
tively with wholesome food and drink, auch as was recommended by the 
physicians. Then Mrigankadatta, after his minister had been somewhat re- 
stored, said to him ; “ Tell me, my friend, what adventures have you had ?’* 
Then Gunukara said in the hearing of all, “ Hear, prince, I will tell you 
my story.” 

The <idtmtnTes of Gw^dkara after his that time when I was separa- 

separatiOH from tlieprmce, ted from you by the curse of the 

Kaga, I was so bewildered that I was conscious of nothing, but weut on 
roaming through that far-extending wilderness. At last I recovered con- 
sciousness and thought in my grief, “ Alas ! this is a terrible dispensation 
of unruly destiny. How will Mrigankadatta, who would suffer even in a 
palace, exist in this desert of burning sand ? And how will his companions 
exist? Thus reflecting frequently in my mind, I happened, as I was 
roaming about, to come upon the abode of Durga. And I entered her 
temple, in which were offered day and night many and various living 
creatures, and which therefore resembled the palace of the god of Death. 
After I had worshipped the goddess there, 1 saw the corpse of a man who 
had offered himsell’, and who held in his hand a sword that had pierced his 
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throat. When I saw that, I also, on account of my grief at being separa- 
ted from you, determined to propitiate the goddess by the sacrifice of 
myself. So I ran and seized his sword. But at that moment some com- 
passionat female ascetic, after forbidding me from a distance by a prohi- 
bitive shake of the head, came up to m^, and dissuaded me from death, 
and after asking me my story said to me ; “ Do not act so, the re-union 
even of the dead has been seen in this world, much more of the living. 
Hear this story in illustration of it.*' 

Stor^ of king Vinitamaii who became There is a celebrated city on the 

a holy man, earth, of the name of Ahichehhatra,* 

in it there dwelt of old time a mighty king, of the name of Udayatunga. 
And he had a noble warder named Kamalamati. This warder had a match- 
less son named Vinitamati. The lotus, in spite of its threads, and the 
bow, in spite of its string, could not be compared to that youth who 
possessed a string of good qualities, for the first was hollow and the second 
crooked One day, as he was on a platform on the top of a palace white 
with plaster, he saw the moon rising in the beginning of the niglit, like 
a splendid ear-ornament on the dax'kness of the eastern quarter, made of a 
shoot from the wishing-tree of love. And Vinitamati, seeing the world 
gradually illuminated with its numerous rays, felt his heart leap within 
him, and said to himself, ‘‘ Ha ! the ways are seen to be lighted up by the 
moonlight, as if whitened with plaster, so why should I not go there 
and roam about ? Accordingly he went out with his bow and arrows, 
and roamed about, and after he had gone only a cos, he suddenly heard a noise 
of weeping. He went in the direction of the sound and saw a certain 
maiden of heavenly appearance weeping, as she reclined at the foot of a 
tree. And he said to her, “ Fair one, who are you ? And why do you 
make the moon of your countenance like the moon when flecked with 
spots, by staining it with tears ?” When he said this to her, she answered, 
Great-souled one, I am the daughter of a king of the snakes named 
Gandhamalin, and my name is VijayavatL Once on a time my father fled 
from battle, and was thus cursed by Vasuki — * Wicked one, you shall be 
conquered and become the slave of your enemy.’ In consequence of that 
curse, my father was conquered by his enemy, a Yaksha named Kalajihva, 
and made his servant, and forced to carry a load of flowers for him. Grieved 
thereat, I tried for his sake to propitiate Gauri with asceticism, and the holy 
goddess appeared to me in visible form, and said this to me, ® Listen, my 
child ; there is in the Manasa lake a great and heavenly lotus of crystal 
expanded into a thousand leaves. Its rays are scattered abroad when it is 
touched by the sun-beams, and it gleams like the many-crested head of 

* This city is identified by General Curmingham with Adikot near liamnagar in 
■Rohilcund. (Ancient Geography of Inditi, p. 359 and/*.) 
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S'esba^ yellow with the rays of jewels. Once on a time Kuvera beheld 
it, and conceived a desire for that lotus, and after he had bathed in the 
Manasa lake, he began to worship Vishnu in order to obtain it. And at 
that time the Yakshas, his followers, were playing in the water, in the shapes 
of Brabmany ducks and geese, and other aquatic creatures. And it happened 
that the elder brother of your enemy Kalajihva, a Yaksha named Vidyuj- 
jiva, was playing with his beloved in the form of a Brabmany drake, and 
while flapping his wings, he struck and upset the argTia vessel held in the extre- 
mity of Kuvera’s hand. Then the god of wealth was enraged, and by a 
curse made Vidyujjiva and his wife Brabmany ducks* on this very Manasa 
lake. And Kalajihva, now that his elder brother is so transformed and is 
unhappy at night on account of the absence of his beloved, assumes out of 
affection her form every night to console him, and remains there in the day 
in his own natural form, accompanied by your father Gandhamalin, whom he 
has made a slave. So send there, my daughter, the brave and enterprising 
Vinitamati, of the town of Ahichchhatra, the son of the warder, and take 
this swordf and this horse, for with these that hero will conquer that 
Yaksha, and will set your father at liberty. And whatever man becomes 
the possessor of this excellent sword, will conquer all his enemies and be- 
come a king on the earth.’ After saying this, the goddess gave me the 
sword and horse, and disappeared. So I have come here to-day in due 
course to excite you to the enterprise, and seeing you going out at night 
with the lavour of the goddess, I brought you here by an artifice, having 
caused you to hear a sound of weeping. So accomplish foy me that desire 
of mine, noble sirl” When Vinitamati was thus entreated by her, he 
immediately consented. 

Then the snake-maiden went at once and brought that swift white 
horse, that looked like the concentrated rays of the moon, rushing forth 
into the extreme points of the earth to slay the darkness, and that spleii- 
did sword, equal in brightness to the starlight sky, appearing like a 
glance of the goddess of Boi-tune in search of a hero, and gave them both 
to Vinitamati. And he set out with the sword, after mounting that horse 
with the maiden, and thanks to its speed he reached that very lake 
Manasa. The lotus-clumps of the lake were shaken by the wind, and it 
seemed by the plaintive cries of its Brabmany ducks to forbid his approach 

* The male and female of this bird are represented by Hindu poets as separated 
at night. 

t The sword inay be compared with that of Oha^damahasena in the eleventh 
and with Morglay, Excalibar, Dnrandal, Gram, Bahnnng, Chrysaor &e. 
(See Sir G. Cox's Mjiihology of the Aryan nations, Vol. I, p, 308.) The same author 
has some remarks upon Pegasus and other magic horses in his Ilnd Vol. p. 287 and 
See also Ealston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p, 256 and jf. 
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out of j)ity for Kalajihva. And seeing Gandhamalin there in the custody 
of some Yakshas, he wounded those miserable creatures with his sword 
and dispersed them, in order to set him at liberty. When Kalajihva 
saw that, he abandoned the form of a Brahmany duck and rose from the 
middle of the lake, roaring like a cloud of the rainy season. In the course 
of the fight Kalajihva soared up into the air, and Vinitamati, with his 
horse, soared up after him, and seized him by the hair. And when he was 
on the point of cutting off his head with his sword, the Yaksha, speaking 
in a plaintive voice, implored his protection. And being spared, he gave 
him his own ring, that possessed the power of averting all the calamities 
called and mth all marks of deference he released Gandhamalin from 
slavery, and Gandhamalin, in his delight, gave Vinitamati his daughter 
Yijayavati, and returned home. Then Vinitamati, being the possessor of 
a splendid sword, ring, horse, and maiden, returned home as soon as the 
day broke. There his father welcomed him and questioned him, and was 
delighted at the account of his exploits, and so was his sovereign, and then 
he married that Naga maiden f 

And one day his father Kamalamati said in secret to the youth, who 
was happy in the possession of these four priceless things, and of many 
accomplishments ; “ The king Udayatunga here has a daughter named 
Udayavati, well taught in all the sciences, and he has publicly announced 
that he will give her to the first Brahman or Kshatriya who conquers 
her in argument. And by her wonderful skill in argument she has 
silenced all other disputants, as by her beauty, which is the theme 
of the world’s wonder, she has put to shame the nymphs of heaven. 
You are a distinguished hero, you are a disputant of the Kshatriya 
caste ; why do you remain silent ? Conquer her in argument, and 
marry her.”J When Vinitamati’s father said this to him, he answer- 
ed, — “ My father, how can men like me contend with weak women 
Nevertheless, I will obey this order of yours.’’ When the bold youth 
said this, his father went to the king, and said to him, — Vinitamati will 
dispute with the princess to-morrow.” And the king approved the 
proposal, and Kamalamati returned home, and informed his son Vinitamati 
of his consent. 

Excessive rain, drought, rats, locusts, birds, and foreign invasion. 

f I have before referred to Ralston’s remarks on snakes in his Russian Eolk-Tales, 
65. Melusina is a clear instance of a snake-maiden in. European Folk-lore. See her 
tory in Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol VI. There is a similar marriago in Frym 
und Socin, Syrische M^chen, p. 246. 

J Compare the commencement of the story of the Blind Man and the Cripple in 
Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, and Waldau’s Bdhmische Marchon, p. 445. This tale 
ppea^ to belong to the Atalanta cycle. 

28 
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The next morning the hing, like a swan, took up his position in the 
midst of the lotus-bed of the assembly of learned men, and the disputant 
Vimtamati entered the hall, resplendent like the sun, and being gazed on 
by the eyes of ail the accomplished men who were assembled there, that 
were turned towards him, lie, as it were, animated the lotus-bed with 
ending bees. And soon after the princess Udayavati came there 
slowly, like the bow of the god of love bent with the string of 
excellence ; adorned with splendid sweetly-tinkling ornaments, that seemed, 
as it were, to intimate her fiist objection before it was uttered.* A 
pure streak of the moon in a clear heaven would give some idea of her 
appearance when she was seated on her emerald throne. Then she made 
her first objection, stringing on the threads of her glittering teeth a chain 
of elegant words like jewels. But Vinitamati proved that her objection 
was based upon premisses logically untenable, and he soon silenced the 
fair one, refuting her point by point. Then the learned audience commended 
him, and the princess, though beaten in argument, considered that she had 
triumphed, as she had gained an excellent husband. And TJdayatunga 
bestowed on Vinitamati his daughter, whom he had won in the arguing 
match. And the king loaded Vinitamati with jewels, and he lived iinitod 
to the daughter of a snake and the daughter of a king. 

Once on a time, when he was en<ragcd in gambling, and was being 
beaten by other gamblers, and much distressed in mind thereat, a Brahman 
came and asked him for food with great importunity. 

He was annoyed at that, and whispered in the ear of his servant, «*incl 
caused to be presented to the Brahman a vessel full of sand wrapped up in 
a cloth. The simple-minded Brahman thought, on account of its weight, 
that it must be full of gold, and went to a solitary place and openedf it. 
And seeing that it was full of sand, he flung it down on the earth, and 
S4ijing to himself, ‘‘The man has deceived me,” he went home despondent. 
But Vinitamati thought no more of the matter, and left the gambling, and 
remained at home with his wives in great comfort. 

And in course of time, the king Udayatunga became unable to bear 
the burden of tbe empire, as his vigour in negotiations and military opera- 
tions vras relaxed by old age. J Then, as he had no son, he appointed his 

* The passage is full of pirns, which it is impossihlo to translate : the “ ornaments” 
may he rhetorical ornaments, there is also a reference to the gw^as of rhetorical writers. 
“Sweetly-tinkling” might mean “elegant words.” Ou^hrishtd insloka 76 h, may 
also moan that the princess was attracted by the good q.nalitics of her opponent. 

t Br. Kern conjectures udagHtmjat, which is as far as I can make out, the reading 
of the Sanskrit OoHoge MS. 

} There is prohahly a pun here. It may mean that his joints and hodv were 
relaxed bf old age. 
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son-in-law Yiiniamati liis suceossor, and went to the Ganges to lay down 
his hod}". And as soon as Yinitamati obtained the government, he cou- 
quei'-ed the ten cardinal points by the virtue of his horse and his sword. 
And, by the might of his calamity-averting ring, his kingdom was free from 
sickness and famine, like that of Eama. 

Now, once on a time, there came to that king from a foreign country a 
mendicant, named Ratnachandramnti, who was among other disputants like the 
lion among elephants. The king, who was fond of accomplished men, enter- 
tained him, and the mendicant challenged him to dispute on the following 
terms, which he uttered in the form of a verse ; “ If thou art vanquished, O 
king, thou must adopt the law of Buddha ; if I am vanquished, I will 
abandon the rags of a Buddhist mendicant, and listen to the teaching of the 
Brahmans.” The king accepted this challenge, and argued with the men- 
dicant for seven days, and on the eighth day the mendicant conquered that 
king, who in the dispute with TJdayavati had conquered the “ Hammer of 
Shavelings.” Then faith arose in the breast of the king, and he adopted 
the Bauddha law taught by that mendicant, which is rich in the merit of 
benefiting all creatures ; and becoming devoted to the worship of Jina, he 
built monasteries and alms-bouses for Buddhist mendicants, Brahmans, and 
other sectaries, and all men generally. 

An d being subdued in spirit by tbe practice of that law, he asked that 
mendicant to teach him the rulo for the discipline leading to the rank of a 
Bodhisattva, a rule which involves benefits ix> all. And the mendicant said 
to him ; King, the great discipline of a Bodhisattva is to be performed by 
those who are free from sin, and by no others. Now you are not tainted 
with any sin which is palpable, and therefore visible to men like myself, 
but find out by the following method, if you have any minute sin, and so 
destroy it.’ With these words the mendicant taught him a charm* for 
producing dreams, and the king, after having had a dream, said to the 
mendicant in the morning, “ Teacher, I fancied in my dream last night 
that I went to the other world, and being hungry I asked for some food. 
And then some men with maces in their hands saia to me, ‘ Eat, O king, 
these numerous grains of hot sand earned by you, which you gave long ago 
to the hungry BrAhman, when he came to beg of you. If you give 
away ten crores of gold, you will he liberated from this guilt.* Yi/ken tbe 
men with maces had said this to me, I woke up, and lo ! the night had come 
to an end.’* 

When the king had related his dream, he gave away, by order of the 
mendicant, ten crores of gold as an atonement for bis sin. and again 
employed the charm for producing dreams. And again he had that dream, 


^ Tliis seems to be ihe meanmg of nimjava here. See Bulillingk and Roth s. v* 
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and in hhe morning when lie got up, he related it, and said ; « Last night 
also those mace-bearers in the other world gave me sand to eat, when I was 
hungry, and then I said to them,—* Why should I eat this sand, though I 
have bestowed alms ?’ Then they said to me— ‘Your gift was of no avail, 
for among the gold coins was one belonging to a IBrahman ; when I heard 
this I woke up'*’ Having told his dream in' these words, the king gave 
away another ten crores of gold to beggars. 

And again, when the night came, he used that charm for producing 
dreams, and again he had a dream, and next morning when he got up, he 
related it in the following words; “Last night too those men in the 
other world gave me sand to eat in my dream, and when I question- 
ed them, they said this to me, ‘ King, that gift of yours also is of no 
avail for to-day a Brahman has been robbed and murdered in a forest in 
your country by bandits, and you did not protect him, so your gift is of no 
avail on account of your not protecting your subjects ; so give to-day 
double the gift of yesterday.’ When I heard this I woke up.” After the 
king had related his dream to his spiritual guide in these words, he gave 
double his former gift 

Then he said to the mendicant, “ Teacher, how can men like myself 
obey in this world a law which admits of so many infractions.” 

When the mendicant heard that, he said, “ Wise men should not allow 
such a little thing to damp their ardour in the keeping of the law of 
righteousness. The gods themselves protect firm men, endowed with 
perseverance, that swerve not from their duty, and they bring their wishes 
to fulfilment. Have you not heard the story of the adorable Bodhisattva 
in his former birth as a boar ? Listen, I will tell it you.” 

^ ^ Long ago there dwelt in a cavern 

SiOTT/ of tJie JSoly Boar, . , ° 

in the Vindhya mountains a wise 

boar, who was an incarnation of a portion of a Buddha, together with his 
friend a monkey. He was a benefactor of all creatures, and he re- 
mained always in the society of that friend, honouring guests, and 
so he spent the time in occupations suited to him. But once on a time 
there came on a storm lasting for five days, which was terrible, in that 
it hindered with its unintermitting rainfall the movements of all living 
creatures. On the fifth day, as the boar was lying asleep with the 
monkey at night, there came to the door of the cave a lion with 
his mate and his cub. Then the lion said to his mate, “ During this long 
period of had weather we shall certainly die of hunger from not obtaining 
any animal to eat.” The lioness answered, It is clear that hunger wiR 
prevent all of us from surviving, so you two had heater eat me and so save 
your lives. For you are my lord and master, and this son of ours is our 
very lif5 ; you will ea^y get another mato like me, so ensure the weifare of 
you two by devouring me.” 
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Now, as chance would have it, that noble boar wote up and heard the 
conversation o£ the lion and his mate. And he was delighted, and thought 
to himself, “ The idea of mj receiving such guests on such a night in such a 
storm ! Ah ! to-day my merit in a former state of existence has brought 
forth fruit. So let me satiate these guests with this body that perishes in 
a moment, while 1 have a chance of doing so.’’ Having thus reflec- 
ted, the boar rose up, and went out, and said to the lion with an affec- 
tionate voice ; “ My good friend, do not despond. For here I am ready to 
be eaten by you and your mate ana your cub : so eat me.” When the 
boar said this, the lion was delighted and said to his mate, Let this cub 
eat first, then I will eat, and you shall eat after me.” She agreed, and 
first the cub ate some of the flesh of the boar, and then the lion himself 
began to eat. And while he was eating, the noble boar said to him, 
“ Drink my blood quickly, before it sinks into the ground, and satisfy 
your hunger with my flesh, and let your mate eat the rest.” While the 
boar was saying this, the lion gradually devoured his flesh until nothing 
hut bones was left, but still the virtuous boar did not die, for his life re- 
mained in him, as if to see what would be the end of his endurance. And 
in the meanwhile the lioness, exhausted with hunger, died in the cave, 
and the lion went off somewhere or other with his cub, and the night came 
to an end. At this juncture his friend the monkey woke up, and went out, 
and seeing the boar reduced to such a condition, said to him in the utmost 
excitement, “ Who reduced you to such a state ? Tell me, my friend, if you 
can.” Thereupon the heroic boar told him the whole story. Then the monkey 
prostrated himself at his feet, and said to him with tears, — You must be 
a portion of some divinity, since you have thus rescued yourself from this 
animal nature : so tell me any wish that you may have, and I will 
endeavour to fulfil it for you.” When the monkey said this to the boar, 
the boar answered ; ** Friend, the only wish that I have is one difficult for 
even Destiny to fulfil. For my heart longs that I may I'ecover my 
body as before, and that this unfortunate lioness that died of hunger 
before my eyes, may return to life, and satiate her hunger by devouring me.” 

While the boar was saying this, the god of Justice appeared in bodily 
form, and stroking him with bis hand, turned him into a chief of sages 
possessing a celestial body. And he said to him ; “ It was I that assumed 
the form of this lion, and lioness, and cub, and produced this whole illusion, 
because I wished to conquer thee who ai't exclusively intent on benefiting 
thy follow-creatures ; but thou, possessing perfect goodness, gavest tliy 
life for others, and so hast triumphed over me the god of Justice, and 
gained this rank of a chief of sages.” The sage, hearing this, and seeing 
the god of Justice standing in front of him, said, Holy lord, this rank 
of chief of sages, even though attained, gives me no pleasifre, since 
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my friend tliis monkey bas not as yet thrown off bis animal nature/' When 
the god of Justice heard this, he turned the monkey also into a sage. Of a 
truth association with the great produces great benefit. Then the god of 
Justice and the dead lioness disappeared. 

“ So you see, king, that it is easy for those, who in the strength of 
goodness do not relax their efforts after virtue, and are aided by gods, to 
attain the ends which they desire.” When the generous king Vinitamati 
Had heard this tale from the Buddhist mendicant, he again used, when the 
night came, that charm for obtaining a dream. And after he had had a 
dream, he told it the next morning to the mendicant : “ I remember, a 
certain divine hermit said to mein my dream * Son, you are now free from sin, 
enter on the discipline for obtaining the rank of a Bodhisattva.’ And 
having heard that speech I woke up this morning with a mind at ease.” 
When the king had said this to the mendicant, who was his spiritual guide, he 
took upon himself, with his permission, that difficult vow on an auspicious 
day ; and then he remained continually showering favours on suitors, and 
yet his wealth proved inexhaustible, for prosperity is the result of virtue. 

One day a Brahman suitor came and said to him : King, I am a 
Brahman, an inhabitant of the city of Pataliputra. There a Brahmau- 
Eakshasahas occupied my sacrificial fire-chamber and seized my son, and no 
expedient, which I can make use of, is of any avail against him. So I have 
come here to petition you, who are the wishing-tree of suppliants ; give 
me that ring of yours that removes all noxious things, in order that I may 
have success.” When the Brahman made this request to the king, he gave 
him without-reluctance the ring he had obtained from Kalajihva. And 
when the Brahman departed with it, the fame of the king’s Bodhisattva- 
vow was spread abroad throughout the world. 

Afterwards there came to him one day another guest, a prince named 
Indukalasa, from the northern region. The self-denying king, who knew 
that the prince was of high lineage, shewed him respect, and asked him 
what he desired. The prince answered, You are celebrated on earth as 
the wishing-sfcone of all suitors, you would not send away disappointed 
a man who even asked you for your life. Now I have come to you as a 
suppliant, because I have been conquered and turned out of my father’s 
kingdom by my brother, whose name is Kanakakalasa. So give me, hero, 
your excellent sword and horse, in order that by their virtue I may conquer 
the pretender and obtain my kingdom.” When king Vinitamati heard that, 
he gave that prince his horse, and his sword, though they were the two talis- 
xnanic jewels that protected his kingdom, and so unshaken was his self-denial 
that he never hesitated for a moment, though his ministers heaved sighs with 
downmt faces. So the prince, having obtained the horse and sword, went and 
conquered his brother by their aid, and got possession of his kingdom.t 
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But his brother Kanakakalasa, who was deprived of the kingdom he 
had seized, came to the capital of that king Tinitamati ; and there he was 
preparing in his grief to enter the fire, but Vinitamati, hearing of it, said 
to his ministers ; This good man has been reduced to this state bj my 
fault, so I will do him the justice, which I owe him, by giving him my 
kingdom. Of what use is this kingdom to me, unless it is employed to 
benefit my fellow-creatures ? As I have no children, let this man be my son 
and inherit my kingdom.” Aft er saying this, the king summoned Kana- 
kakalasa, and in spite of the Oj^^posiuion of his ministers gave him the 
kingdom. 

And after he had given away the kingdom, he immediately left the 
city with unwavering mind, accompanied by his two wives. And his 
subjects, when they saw it, followed him distracted, bedewing the ground 
with their tears, and uttering such laments as these, Alas ^ the nectar- 
rayed moon had become full so as to refresh the world, and now a cloud lias 
suddenly descended and hid it from our eyes. Our king, the wishing-tree 
of his subjects, had begun to satisfy the desires of all living creatures, when 
lo I he is removed somewhere or other by fate.” Then Vinitamati at last 
prevailed on them to return, and with unshaken resolution went on his way, 
with his wives, to the forest, without a carriage. 

And in course of time he reached a desert without water or tree, with 
sands heated by the sun, which appeared as if created by Destiny to test 
his firmness. Being thirsty and exhausted with the fatigue of the long 
journey, he reclined for a moment in a spot in this desert, and both he and 
his two wives were overtaken by sleep. When be woke up and looked 
about him, he beheld there a great and wonderful garden produced by the 
surpassing excellence of his own virtue. It had in it tanks full of cool pure 
water adorned with blooming lotuses, it was carpeted with dark green grass, 
its trees bent with the weight of their fruit, it had broad, high, smooth slabs of 
rock in shady places, in fact it seemed likeNandana drawn down from heaven 
by the power of the king’s generosity. The king looked again and again, 
and was wondering whether it could be a dream, or a delusion, or a favour 
bestowed on him by the gods, when suddenly he heard a speech uttered in 
the air by two Siddhas, who were roaming through the sky in the shape of 
a pair of swans, “ King, why should you wonder thus at the efficacy of 
your own virtue ? So dwell at your ease in tibis garden of perennial fruits 
and flowei*s.” When king Vinitamati heard this speech of the Siddhas, he 
lemained in that garden with mind at ease, practising austerities, together 
with his wives. 

And one day, when he was on a slab of rock, he beheld near him a certain 
man aj^out to commit suicide by hanging himself. He went to him imme- 
diately, and with kindly words talked him over, and prevailed on him not to 
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destroy himself, and asked him the reason of his wishing to do so. Then the 
man said, ‘‘ Listen, T will tell you the whole story from the beginning. I am 
the son of Mgastlra, Somasiira by name, of the race of Soma. It was said by 
those versed in the study of astrology, that my nativity prognosticated that 
I should be a thief, so my father, afraid that that would come to pass, 
instructed me diligently in the law. Though I studied the law, I was 
led by association with bad companions to take to a career of thievinsr. 
For* who is able to alter the actions of a man in his previous births ? 

“ Then I was one day caught among some thieves by the police, and 
taken to the place of impalement, in order to be put to death. At that 
moment a great elephant belonging to the king, which had gone mad, and 
broken its fastening, and was killing people in all directions, came to that 
very place. The executioners, alarmed at the elephant, left me and 
fled somewhere or other, and I escaped in that confusion and made off. 
But I heard from people that my father had died on hearing that I was 
being led off to execution, and that my mother had followed him. Then I 
was distracted with sorrow, and as I was wandering about despondent, intent 
on self-destruction, I happened to reach in course of time this great unin- 
habited wood. No sooner had I entered it, than a celestial nymph suddenly 
revealed herself to me, and approached me, and consoling me said to me ; 
‘ My son, this retreat, which you have come to, belongs to the royal sage 
Vinitamati, so your sin is destroyed, and from him you shall learn wisdom.’ 
After saying this, she disappeared ; and I wandered about in search of that 
royal sage, but not being able to find him, I was on the point of abandouipg 
the body, out of disappointment, when I was seen by you.” 

When Soma^dra had said this, that royal sage took him to his own 
hut, and made himself known to him, and honoured him as a guest ; 
and after he had taken food, the kingly hermit, among many pious 
discourses, told him, as he listened submissively, the following tale, with the 
object of dissuading him from ignorance. 

start, of . Ignorance, my son, is to be 

avoided, for it brings harm in both 
worlds upon men of bewildered intellects ; listen to this legend of sacred 
story. There lived in Panchala, of old time, a Brahman named Deva- 
hhtiti, and that Brahman, who was learned in the Yedas, had a chaste wife 
nauied Bhogadatta. One day when he had gone to bathe, his wife went 
into the Hteheu-garden to get vegetables, and saw a donkey belonging to a 
washerman eating them. So she took up a stick and ran after the donkey, 
and the animal fell into a pit, as it was trying to escape, and broke its hoof. 
When its master heard of that, he came in a passion, and beat with a stick, 
and kicked the Brahman woman. Accordingly she, being pregnant, |iad a 
miscarriage ; but the washerman leturned home with his donkey. 
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Then her husband, hearing *of ifc, came home after bathing, and after 
seeing his wife, went, in his distress, and complained to the chief magistrate 
of the town. The foolish man immediately had the washerman, whose 
name was Balasura, brought before him, and, after hearing the pleadings 
of both parties, deli’^'ered this judgment, “ Since the donkey’s hoof is 
broken, let the Brahman carry the donkey’s load for the washerman, until the 
donkey is again fit for work. And let the washerman make the Brahman’s 
wife pregnant again, since he made her miscarry. Let this be the punishment 
of the two parties respectively.” 'When the Brahman heard this, he and his 
wife, in their despair, took poison and died. And when the king heard of it, 
he put to death that inconsiderate judge, who had caused the death of a 
B^'ahmaa, and he had to be born for a long time in the bodies of animals. 

" So people, who are obscured by the darknejs^s of ignorance, stray into 
the evil paths of their vices, and not setting ia front of them the lamp of 
sound treatises, of a surety stumble. When the royal sage had said this, 
SomaMra begged him to instruct him further, and Vinitamati, in order to 
train him aright, said, Listen, my son, I wiU teach you in due order the 
doctrine of perfections.” 

r ^ There lived a long time ago in 

Storf/ of the generous Jndupraoha^ ° « 

Kurukshetra a king of the name of 

Malayaprabha. One day the king was about to give money to bis subjects 
in a time of famine. But his ministers dissuaded him from doing so, out of 
avarice ; thereupon his son Induprabha said to him ; Father, why do you 
neglect your subjects at the bidding of wicked ministers ? For you are 
their wisbing-tree, and they are your cows of plenty.” When bis son per- 
sisted in saying this, the king, who was under the influence of his mini- 
sters, got annoyed, and said to him — What, my son, do I possess inex- 
haustible wealth ? If, without inexhaustible wealth, I am to be a wisbing- 
tree to my subjects, why do you not take upon yourseli: that office.” 
When the son heard that speech of his father’s, he made a vow that he 
would attain by austerities the condition of a wishing-tree, or die in the 
attempt. 

Having formed this determination, the heroic prince went to a 
forest where austerities were practised, and as soon as he entered it, the 
famine ceased. And when Indra was pleased with his severe austerities, 
he craved a boon from him, and became a wisbing-tree in his own city. 
And he seemed to attract the distant, and to summon suitors with his 
boughs stretched out in all directions, and with the songs of his birds. 
And every day he granted the most difficult boons to bis petitioners. And 
he made his father’s subjects as happy as if they were in Paradise,- si nee they 
had nothing left to wish for. One day Indra came to him and said to him, 
24i 
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tempting him ; You have fulfilled the duty of benefiting others ; come 
to Paradise.” Then that prince, who had become a wishing-tree, answered 
him, ‘‘ When these other trees with their pleasing flowers and fruits are 
for ever engaged in benefiting others, regardless of their own interests, how 
can I, who am a wishing-tree, disappoint so many men, by going to heaven 
for the sake of my own happiness ?” When Indra heard this noble answer 
of his, he said, “ Then let all these subjects come to heaven also.” Then 
the prince, who had become a wishing-tree, replied, “ If you are pleased 
with me, take all these subjects to heaven ; I do not care for it : I will 
perform a great penance for the sole object of benefiting others.” When 
Indra heard this, he praised him as an incarnation of Buddha, and being 
pleased, granted his petition, and returned to heaven, taking those subjects 
with him. And Induprabha left the shape of a tree, and living in the 
forest, obtained by austerities the rank of a Bodhisattva. 

“ So those, who are devoted to charity, attain success, and now I have 
told you the doctrine of the perfection of charity ; hear that of the per- 
fection of chastity.” 

Storf/ of the parrot^ w7io was tmght A long time ago there lived on 

nrtue bif the Jc%ng of the parrots. the Vindhya mountain a continent 

king of parrots, named Hemaprabha, who was an incarnation of a 
portion of a Buddha, and was rich in chastity that he had practised 
during a former birth. He remembered his former state and was a 
teacher of virtue. He had for warder a parrot named Charumati, who 
was a fool enslaved to his passions. Once on a time, a female parrot, his 
mate, was killed by a fowler, who was laying snares, and he was so much 
grieved at being separated from her, that he was reduced to a miserable 
condition. Then Hemaprabha, the wise king of the parrots, in order by an 
artifice to rescue him from his grief, told him this false tale for his good ; 
** Your wife is not dead, she has escaped from the snare of the fowler, for I 
saw her alive a moment ago. Come, I will shew her to you.” Having said 
this, the king took Charumati through the air to a lake. There he shewed 
him his own reflectiou in the water, and said to him ; “ Look I here is your 
wife i ’ When the foolish parrot heard that, and saw his own reflection in the 
water, he went into it joyfully, and tried to embrace and. kiss his wife. 
But not being embraced in return by his beloved, and not hearing ,her 
voice, he said to himself: “Why does not my beloved embrace me and 
speak to me.” Supposing therefore that she was angry with him, he went 
and brought an dmalaha fruit, and dropped it on his own reflection, think- 
ing that it was his beloved, in order to coax her. The d^mlaha fruit 
sank into the water, and rose again to the sux'face, and the parrot, supposing 
that his gift had been rejected by his beloved, went full of grief to king 
Hemaprabha and said to him, “ jSang, that wife of mine will not touch me 
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or speak to me. Moreover she rejected the amalaha fruit which I gave 
her*” When tfcie king heard that, he ^aid to him slowly, as if he were 
reluctant to tell it, I ought not to tell you this, but nevertheless I will 
tell you, because I love you so much. Your wife is at present in love with 
another, so how can she shew you affection ? And I will furnish you with 
ocular proof of it in this very tank.” After saying this, he took him there, 
and shewed him their two reflections close together in the tank. When 
the foolish parrot saw it, be thought his wife was in the embrace of another 
male parrot, and turning round disgusted, he said to the king, ^‘Your 
Majesty, this is the result of my folly in not listening to your advice : So 
tell me, now, what I ought to do.” When the warder said this, king 
Hemaprabha, thinking that he bad now an opportunity of instructing him, 
thus addressed him ; “ It is better to take Hdlahala poison, it is better to 
wreathe a serpent round one’s neck, than to I'epose contidenee in females, a 
calamity against which neither charms nor talismanic jewels avail. Female^, 
being, like the winds, very changeful, and enveloped with a thick cloud of 
passion,* deflle those who are walking in the right path, and disgrace them 
altogether. So wise men, of firm nai^are, should not cleave to them, but 
should practise chastity, in order to obtain the rank of sages who have 
subdued their passions.” Charumati, having been thus instructed by the 
king, renounced the society of females, and gradually became continent like 
Buddha. 

“ So you see, these that are rich in chastity deliver others ; and, now 
that I have instructed you in the perfection of chastity, listen to the per- 
fection of i)atience.” 

SUry of tJie paiutnt hermit S'ubha* There lived on the Kedara 

mountain a great hermit, named 
S'nbhanaya, who was for ever bathing in tlie waters of the Mandakini, and 
was gentle and emaciated with penance. One night, some robbers came 
there to look for some gold, which they had previously buried there, but 
they could not find it anywhere. Accordingly, thinking that in that unin- 
habited place it could only have been carried off by the hermit, they entered 
his cell and said to him : “ Ah 1 you hypocritical hermit, give up our gold, 
which you have taken from the earth, for you have succeeded in robbing us, 
who are robbers by profession.” When the hermit, who had not taken the 
treasure, was falsely reproached in these words by the robbers, he said, I did 
not take away your gold, and I have never seen any gold.” Then the good 
hermit was beaten with sticks by those robbers, and yet the truthful man con- 
tinued to tell the same story ; and then the robbers cut off, one after another, 
his hands and his feet, thinking that he was obstinate, and finally gouged out 
his eyes. But when they found that, in spite of all this, he continued to 
* The word also means " dust.” 
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tell the same tale without flinching, they came to the conclusion that some 
one else had stolen their gold, and they returned by the way that they 
came. 

The nest morning a king, named Sekharajyoti, a pupil of that hermit’s, 
who had come to have an interview with him, saw him in that state. Then, be- 
ing tortured with sorrow for his spiritual guide„=*' he questioned him, and found 
out the state of the ease, and had a search made for those robbers, and had 
them brought to that very spot. And he was about to have them put to death, 
when the hermit said to him ; “ King, if you put them to death, I will kill 
myself. If the sword did this work on me, how are they in fault ? And if 
they put the sword in motion, anger put them in motion, and their 
anger was excited by the loss of their gold, and that was due to my sins in 
a previous state of existence, and that was due to my ignorance, so my 
ignorance is the only thing that has injured me. So my ignorance should 
be slain by me. Moreover, even if these men deserved to be put to death for 
doing me an injury, ought not their lives to be saved on account of their having 
done me a benefit ? For if they had not done to me what they have done, 
there would have been no one with regard to whom I could have practised 
patience, of which the fruit is emancipation ? So they have done me a 
thorough benefit.” With many speeches of this kind did the patient hermit 
instruct the king, and so he delivered the robbers from punishment. And 
on account of the eseellence of his asceticism his body immediately became 
unmutilated as before, and that moment be attained emancipation. 

“ Thus patient men escape from the world of births. I have now 
explained to you the perfection of patience , listen to the perfection of 
perseverance.” 

Story of the p&roovering young Brdltr- Once on a time there was a 

young Brahman of the name of Mala- 
dbara : he beheld one day a prince of the Siddhas flying through the air. 
Wishing to rival himj he fastened to his sides wings of grass, and 
continually leaping up, he tried to learn the art of flying in the air. And 
as he continued to make this useless attempt every day, he was at last seen 
by the prince while he was roaming though the air. And the prince 
thought, ** I ought to take pity on this boy who shews spirit in struggling 
earnestly to attain an impossible object, for it is my business to patronize 
such.” Thereupon, being pleased, he took the Brahman hoy, by his magic 
power, upon his shoulder, and made him one of his followers. Thus you 
see that even ^gods are pleased with perseverance ; I have now set before 
you the perfection of perseverance j hear the perfection of meditation.” 


Story of MalayamdUn. 


Of old time there dwelt in the 
Carnatic a rich merehapt, named 


Or ** by great sorrow,” 
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Vijayamalin, and he had a son named Malayamdlin. One day Malayamalin, 
when he was grown up, went with his father to the king’s court, and there 
he saw the daughter of the king Indukesarin, Induyasas by name. That 
maiden, like a bewildering creeper of love,* entered the heart of the young 
merchant, as soon as he 'saw her. Then he returned home, and remained in 
a state of pallor, sleepless at night, and during the day cowering with con- 
tracted limbs, having taken upon himself the himu(h-Y0V7,'^ And thinking 
continually of her, he was averse to food and all other things of the kind, 
and even when questioned by his relations, he gave no more answer than if 
he bad been dumb. 

Then, one day, the king’s painter, whose name was Mantharaka, an 
intimate friend of his, said to him in private, when in this state owing to the 
sorrow of separation : “ Friend, why do you remain leaning against the 
wall like a man in a picture ? Like a lifeless image, you neither eat, nor 
hear, nor see.” When his friend the painter asked him this question 
persistently, the merchant’s son at last told him his desire. The painter said 
to him ; “ It is not fitting that you, a merchant’s son, should fall in love wii/h 
a princess. Let the swan desire the beautiful face of the lotuses of all 
ordinary lakes, but what has he to do with the delight of enjoying the 
lotus of that lake, which is the navel of Vishnu ? Still the painter could not 
prevent him from nursing his passion ; so he painted the princess on a piece 
of canvass, and gave her picture to him to solace his longing, and to 
enable him to while away the And the young merchant spent hia 

time in gazing on, coaxing, and touching, and adorning her picture, and he 
fancied that it was the real princess Induyasas, and gradually became 
absorbed in her, and did all that he did under that belief.^ And in course 
of time he was so engrossed by that fancy, that he seemed to see her, 
though she was only a painted figure, talking to him and kissing him. Then 
he was happy, because he had obtained in imagination union with his 
beloved, and he was contented, because the whole world was for him contained 
in that piece of painted canvass. 

One night, when the moon was lising, he took the picture and went 
out of his house with it to a garden, to amuse himself with his beloved. 
And there he put down the picture at the foot of a tree, and went to a dis- 
tance, to pick flowers for bis darling. At that moment he was seen by a 
hermit, named Vinayajyoti, who came down from heaven out of compassion, 
to rescue him from his delusion. He by his supernatural power painted in 
one part of the picture a live black cobra, and stood near invisible. In the 
meanwhile Malayamalin i»eturned there, after gathering those flowers, and 

* Mara, the god of Love, is the Buddhist devil. 

t The Kumuda remains with its petals closed during tho day* 

J I follow the Sanskrit College MS. reading dhtityd* 
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seeing the black serpemt on the canvass, he reflected, Where does this 
serpent come from now ? Has it been created by fate to protect this fair 
one, the treasure-house of beauty/* Thus reflecting, he adorned with 
flowers the fair one on the canvass, and fancying that she surrendered her- 
self to him, he embraced her, and asked her the above question, and at that 
very moment the hermit threw an illusion over him, which* made him see 
her bitten by the black snake and unconscious. Then he forgot that it 
was only canvass, and exclaiming, alas ! alas ! he fell distracted on the 
earth, like a Vidyadhara brought down by the canvass acting as a talisman. 
But soon he recovered consciousness, and rose up weeping and determined 
on suicide, and climbed up a lofty tree, and threw himself from its top. 
But, as he was falling, the great hermit appeared to him, and bore him up 
in his hands, and consoled him, and said to him, “ Foolish boy, do you 
not know that the real princess is in her palace, and that this princess on 
the canvass is a painted figure devoid of life ? So who is it that you em- 
brace, or who has been bitten by the serpent ? Or what is this delusion 
of attributing reality to the creation of your own desire, that has taken 
possession of your passionate heart ? Why do you not investigate the truth 
with equal intensity of contemplation, in order that you may not again 
become the victim of such sorrows 

When the hermit had said this to the young merchant, the night of 
his delusion was dispersed, and he recovered his senses, and, bowing before 
the hermit, he said to him ; Holy one, by your favour I have been rescued 
from this calamity ; do me the favour of rescuing me also from this 
changeful woidd.” When Malayamalin made this request to the hermit, 
who was a Bodhisattva, he instructed him in his own knowledge and dis- 
appeared. Then Malayamalin went to the forest, and by the power of his 
asceticism he came to know the real truth about that which is to be rejected 
and that which is to be chosen, with the reasons, and attained the rank of an 
Arhat. And the compassionate man returned, and by teaching them know- 
ledge, he made king Indukesarin and his citizens obtain salvation. 

**So even untruth, in the case of those mighty in contemplation, 
becomes true, I have now explained the perfection of contemplation; 
listen to the perfection of wisdom.’’ 

Story of the robber \oho won over Tamars Long ago there lived in Sinhala- 

ee&retary, dvipa a robber, of the name of Sinhavi- 

krama, who since his birth had nourished his body with other men’s wealth 
stolen from every quarter. In time he grew old, and desisting from his 
occupation, he reflected; "What resources have I in the other world ? 
Whom shall I betake myself to for protection there ? If I betake myself 
to STiva or Yish^u, what value will they attach to me, when they have 
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gods, hermits, and others to worship them ? So I will worship Chitragnpta^ 
who alone records the good and evil deeds of men. He maj deliver me 
by his power. For he, being a secretary, does alone the work of Brahma 
and Siva : be writes down or erases in a moment the whole world, which 
is in his hand.*’ Having thus refiected, he began to devote himself to 
Chitragupta ; he honoured him specially, and in order to please him, kept 
continually feeding Brahmans. 

While he was carrying on this system of conduct, one day Chitragupta 
came to the house of that robber, in the form of a guest, to examine into 
his real feelings. The robber received him courteously, entertained him, 
and gave him a present, and then said to him, “ Say this, ‘ May Chitragupta 
be propitious to you’.** Then Chitragupta, who was disguised as a Brah- 
man, said, “ Why do you neglect S iva, and Vishnu, and the other gods, and 
devote yourself to Chitragupta ?” When the robber Sinhavikrama heard 
that, he said to him, “ What business is that of yours. I do not need any 
other gods but him.*’ Then Chitragupta, wearing tlie form of a Biahman, 
went on to say to him, “ Well, if you wnll give me your wife, I will say 
it.** When Sinhavikrama beard that, he was pleased, and said to him ; 

I hereby give you my wife, in order to please the god whom I have specially 
chosen for my own.” When Chitragupta heard that, he revealed himself 
to him and said, “ I am Chitragupta himself, and I am pleased with you, 
So tell me what I am to do for you.* 

Then Sinhavikrama was exceedingly pleased and said to him, “ Holy 
one, take such order as that I shall not die.” Then Chitragupta said, 

Death is one from whom it is impossible to guard people ; but still I 
will devise a plan to save you : listen to it. Ever since Death was con- 
sumed by Siva, being angry on account of S'veta, and was created again 
in this world because he was required, f wherever S'veta lives, be abstains 
from injuring other people, as well as S'veta himself, for he is restrained by 
the command of the god. And at present the hermit S'veta is on the 
other side of the eastern ocean, in a grove of ascetics beyond the river 
Tarangini. That grove cannot be invaded by Death, so I will take you 
and place yo-u there. But you must not return to this side of the Taran- 
gini. However, if you do return out of caielessness, and Death seizes you, 
I will devise some way of escape for you, when you have come to the other 
world.” 

* A being recording the vices and yirtucs of mankind in Yama’s world. Kuhn, 
in his Westfalische Sagen, p. 71, speaks of “ a devil who records the evil deeds of men.” 
Bohtlingk and Both say that tUpunmyati in Q., 323 should bo utpdnsayiitu 

t Compare the stoiy in Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 242, Gut dass es deu Tod 
auf JSrden gtbt ! 
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When Ghitragupta had said this, he took the delighted Slnha- 
vikrama, and placed him in that grove of asceticism belonging to S'veta, 
and then disappeared. And after some time Death went to the hither 
bank of the river Tarangini, to carry ofiE Sinhavikrama . While there, he 
created by his delusive power a heavenly nymph, and sent her to him, as he 
saw no other means of getting hold of him. The fair one went and 
approached Sinhavikrama, and artfully enslaved him, fascinating him with 
her wealth of beauty. After some days had passed, she entered the 
Tarangini, which was disturbed with waves, giving out that she wished to 
see her relations. And while Sinhavikrama, who had followed her, was 
looking at her from the bank, she slipped in the middle of the river. And 
there she uttered a piercing cry, as if she was being carried away by the 
stream, exclaiming, “ My husband, can you see me carried away by, the 
stream without saving me ? Are you a jackal in courage, and not a lion as 
your name denotes ?’* When Sinhavikrama heard that, he rushed into the 
river, and the nymph pretended to be swept away by the current, and when 
he followed her to save her, she soon led him to the other bank. When he 
reached it, Death threw his noose over his neck, and captured him ; for 
destruction is ever impending over those whose minds are captivated by 
objects of sense. 

Then the careless Sinhavikrama was led off by Death to the hall of 
Yaraa, and there Ghitragupta, whose favour he had long ago won, saw him, 
and said to him in private If you are asked here, whether you will stay 
in hell first or in heaven, ask to be allowed to take your period in heaven fir&t. 
And while you live in heaven, acquire merit, in order to ensure the 
permanence of your stay there. And then perform severe asceticism, in 
order to expiate your sin.’* When Ghitragupta said this to Siiihavikrarna, 
who was standing there abashed, with face fixed on the ground, he readily 
consented to do it. 

And a moment afterwards Tama said to Ghitragupta, ** Has this robber 
any amount of meiib to his credit or not ?” Then Ghitragupta said, “ In- 
deed he is hospitable, and he bestowed his own wife on a suitor, in order to 
please his favourite deity ; so he has to go to heaven for a day of the 
gods.” When Tama heard this, he said to Sinhavikrama ; “ Tell me, 
which will you take first, your happiness or your misery ?” Then Sinha- 
vikrama entreated that he might have his happiness first. So Yuma 
ordered bis chariot to be brought, and Sinhavikrama mounted it, and went 
off to heaven, remembering the words of Ghitragupta. 

There he rigidly observed a vow of bathing in the Ganges of heaven, 
and of muttering prayers, and remained indifferent to the enjoyments of 

* Cp. the speech of Chi, the senhe of the realms below, in Giles’s Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, p. 366. 
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the place, and so he obtained the privilege of dwelling there for another 
year of the gods. Thus in course of time he obtained a right to perpetual 
residuace in heaven, by virtue of his severe asceticism, and by propitiating 
Siva his sin was burnt up, and he obtained knowledge. Then the messengers 
of hell were not able to look him in the faee, and Chitragupta blotted out 
the record of his sin on his birch-bark register, and Yama was silent. 

Thus Sinhavikrama, though a robber, obtained emancipation by virtue 
of true discernment ; and now I have explained to you the perfection of 
discernment. And thus, my son, the wise embark on these six perfections 
taught by Buddha, as on a ship, and so cross the ocean of temporal exis- 
tence.’* 

While Soma^ura was being thus instructf^d in the forest by king 
Vinitamati, who bad attained the rank of a Bodhisattva, the sun heard 
these religious lessons, and became subdued, and assuming the hue of 
sunset as the i*ed robe of a Buddhist, entered the cavern of the western 
mountain. Then king Vinitamati and Somaatira performed their evening 
rites, according to pious usage, and spent the night there. And the next 
day, Vinitamati went on to teach Somasura the law of Buddha with all 
its secrets,* Then Somasdra built a hut at the foot of a tree, and remained 
there in the wood, sitting at the feet of that instructor, absorbed in contem- 
plation. And in course of time those two, the teacher and the pupil, 
attained supernatural powers, the result of abstraction, and gained the 
highest illumination. 

And in the meanwhile, Indukalaia came, out of jealousy, and by the 
might of his sword and horse ejected his brother Kanakakalasa from the 
kingdom of Ahiehchhatra also, which Vinitamati gave him, when he was 
afflicted at losing his first kingdom. He, having been deposed tVom his 
throne, wandered about with two or three of his ministers, and, as chance 
would have it, reached the grove, which was the retreat of Vinitamati. And 
while he was looking for fruits and water, as he suffered from severe hunger 
and thirst, Indra burnt up the wood by his magic power, and made it as it 
was before, wishing to entrap Vinitamati by making it impossible for him 
to shew such hospitality to every wayfarer. f And Vinitamati, beholding 
the grove, which was his retreat, suddenly turned into a desert, roamed about 
hither and thither for a short time, in a state of bewilderment. And 
then he saw Kanakalasa, who in the course of his wanderings had come 
there with his followers, and was now his guest, and he and his train were 
all on the point of death from hunger. And the hospitable Bodhisattva 
approached the king, when he was in this state, and asked him his story, 
and then he exerted his discernment, and said to him, “ Though this wood 

* I substitute BmiMham for hodhum, 

t I*follow the Sanskrit CSoUege MS. which reaiis for MhaUth. 

25 
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has become a desert, and affords no hospitable entertainment, still I can 
tell you an expedient for saving your lives in your present state of hunger. 
Only half a has from here there is a deer, which has been killed by falling 
into a hole, go and save your lives by eating its flesh.” His guest, who 
was suffering from hunger, took his advice, and set out for that place with 
his followers, but the Bodhisattva Yinitamati got there before him. He 
reached that hole, and by his supernatural power assumed the form of a 
deer, and then he threw himself into it, and sacrificed his life for the sake 
of his petitioner. Then Kanakakala^a and his followers slowly reached 
that hole, and found the deer lying dead in it. So they pulled it out, and 
made a fire with grass and thorns, and roasted its flesh, and devoured it all. 
In the meanwhile the Bodhisattva’s two wives, the daughter of the Naga 
and the princess, seeing that the wood of their retreat had been destroyed, 
and not seeing their husband, were much distressed, and went and told what 
had happened, to Soma4ura, whom they roused from deep meditation. He 
soon discerned by contemplation what his spiritual teacher had done, and 
he told the news to his wives, distressing as it was to them. And he 
quickly went with them to that hole, in which his spiritual guide had 
sacrificed himself for his guests. There the princess and the Ndga’s 
daughter, seeing that only the bones and horns of the deer, into which their 
husband had turned himself, remained, mourned for him. And the two 
ladies, who were devoted to their husband, took his horns and bones, and 
brought a heap of wood from their hermitage, and entered the fire. And 
then Hanakalaia and his companions, who were there, being grieved when 
they heard the story, entered the fire also,” 

When all this had taken place, Soma^fira, unable to endure the grief, 
which he felt for the loss of his spiritual teacher, took to a bed of darhha^ 
grass with the intention of yielding up his breath. And then Indra appeared 
to him in person and said to him, ” Bo not do so, for I did all this to try 
your spiritual teacher. And I have now sprinkled with amfita the ashes 
and bones, which, were all that remained of him, and his wives, and his 
guests, and restored them all to life.”* When Soma^iira heard Indra say 
this, he worshipped Mm, and rose up delighted, and went and looked, and 
lo 1 his spiritual guide the Bodhisattva Yinitamati had risen up again alive, 
with his wives, and Kanakakalasa, and his attendants. Then he honoured 
with an inclination of the head, and worshipped with gifts of flowers and 
respectful speeches, his spiritual father, who had returned from the other 
world with his wives, and feasted his eyes upon him. And while Eana- 

♦ This idea is found in the story of Juntitavahana in the 21st Taranga of this 
work, where see note. Op. also “ Bas Wasser des Lebena,” Grimm. 97, and the notes 
In Ms Srd volume. See also note on page 499 of YoL I ; and Heritage’s edition of 
the English Gesta, page 844, 
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feakalasa and his followers were respectfallj testifying their devotion to 
him, all the gods came there, headed by Brahma and Vishnu. And pleased 
with the goodness of Vinitamati, they all gave him by their divine power 
boons earned by his disinterestedness, and then disappeared. And Soma- 
itira and the others told their history, and then Vinitamati went with 
them to another and a heavenly wood of ascetics. 

“ So you see that in this world even those who are reduced to ashes 
meet again, much more men who are alive and can go where they will. 
So, my son, no more of abandoning the body ! Go, for you are a brave 
man, and you shall certainly be re-united with Mrigankadatta.'’ When 
I had heard this tale from the old female ascetic, I bowed before her, and 
set out, sword in hand, with renewed hope, and in course of time I reached 
this forest, and was, as fate would have it, captured by these S avaras, who 
were seeking a victim for Durgd. And after wounding me in fight, 
they bound me, and brought me as a prisoner to this king of the S'avaras 
Mayavatu. Here I have found you, my sovereign, accompanied by two or 
three of your ministers, and by your favour I am as happy as if I were ia my 
own house. 

When Mrigdnkadatta, who was in the palace of the S'avara piince, 
nad heard this history of the adventures of his friend Gupakara told by 
himself, be was much pleased, and after he had seen the proper remedies 
applied to the body of that minister who had been wounded in fight, as 
the day was advancing, he rose up with his other friends, and performed the 
duties of the day. 

And he remained there for some days engaged in restoring Gunakam 
to health, though eager to go to Ujjayini, in order to be re- united with hi* 
other friends and to obtain S'asankavati.* 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 


Then Gunakara’s wounds healed, and he recovered his health, so 
Mpigankadatta took leave of his friend the king of the S'avaras, and set 
out from his town on a lucky day for Ujjayini, to find S'asankavati. 

But his friend followed him a long way with his retinue, accompanied 
by bis ally Burgapi^acba king of the Matangas, and made a promise to 
come to his assistance. And as he was going along with his friends S^ruta- 
dhi, and Vimalabuddhi, and Gu^akara, J»«d Bhimaparakrama, and searching 
for his other friends in that Vindhya forest, it happened that he slept one 
♦ * I read Mghaym^ which is found in the Sanskrit College MS. 
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day on the road with his ministers at the foot of a certain tree. And he 
suddenly awoke, and got up, and looked about him, and beheld there 
another man asleep. And when he uncovered Ms face, he recognised him 
as his own minister Yichitrakatha, who bad arrived there. And Vichitra- 
katha too woke up, and saw his master Myigaiikadatta, and joyfully 
embraced his feet. And the prince embraced him, with eyes wide open 
with delight at seeing him so unexpectedly, and all his ministers woke up 
and welcomed him. Then all in turn told him their adventures, and asked 
him to tell his, and Yichitrakatha began to relate his story as follows : 

Story oj Viehitrakatha' s advmtures time, when you were dis- 

After his separation from the prince, persed in all directions by the curse 

of Paravataksha, I too in my bewilderment wandered about alone for a long 
time; And after I had roamed far, still unconscious, I suddenly reached in 
the course of the next day, when I was tired out, a great and heavenly town 
on the outskirts of the forest. There a godlike being, accompanied by two 
consorts, beheld me, and had me bathed with coni water, and restored my 
strength. And he made me enter his city, and carefully fed me with 
heavenly food, then he ate himself, and those two wives of his ate after 
him. And after the meal,* being refreshed, I said to him, “ Who are you, 
sir, and why have you thus saved the life of me who am resolved on death ? 
For I must certainly abandon the body, as I have lost my master.*’ 
When I had said this, I told him my whole story. Then that noble and 
kind being said to me, I am a Taksha, these are my wives, and you 
have come here to-day as my guest, and you know that it is the duty 
of householders to honour guests to the utmost of their power. I have 
accordingly welcomed you. But why do you wish to abandon the body ? 
For this separation of yours is due to the curse of a Naga, and will last 
only a short time. And you will certainly be all re-united, when the 
curse pronounced on you has spent its force. And reflect, my good man ; 
who is born free from sorrow in this world ? Hear what sorrow I have gone 
through, though I am a Yaksha.” 

the garland that adorns the head of 
this bride the earth, strung with virtues as with flowers.f In it there 
lived a young Brahman named Pavitradhara, who was himself poor in 
worldly wealth, but rich in relations, high birth, and other advantages. That 
high-spirited Brahman, living in the midst of rich people, reflected, — 
** Though I live up to the rules of my caste,' I do not cut a good figure in 
the midst of these rich people, like a word without meaningj among the 

* I read with the MS, in the Sanskrit College bhuktottaram, 

t It also means ** the virtues of good or learned men,” 

% It also means without wealth vHtta also means metre.’* 
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words of some splendid posm ; and being a man of honour, I cannot 
have recourse to service or donations. So I will go into some out-of-the- 
way place and get into my power a Takshinl,* for my spiritual teacher 
taught me a charm for accomplishing this.” Having formed this resolu- 
tion, the Brahman Pavitradhara went to the forest, and accordi ng to the 
prescribed method he won for himself a Yakshini, named Saudamini. And 
when he had won her, he lived united with her, like a Jawya^-tree, that 
has tided through a severe winter, united to the glory of spring. One 
day the Yakshini, seeing her husband Pavitradhara In a state of despon- 
dency, because no son had been born to him, thus addressed him, “ Do not 
be despondent, my husband, for a son shall be born to us. And nor hear 
this story which I am about to tell you.” 


JStory of Sauddmini, 


There is on the confines of the 
southern region a range of tamdla 
forests, dark with clouds that obscure the sun, looking like the home of 
the monsoon. In it dwells a famous Yaksha of the name of Prithtidara, 
and I am his only daughter, Saudamini by name. My loving father led 
me from one mighty mountain to another, and I was for ever amusing 
myself in heavenly gardens. 

And one day, as I was sporting on mount Kailasa with my friend 
Kapisabhrii, I saw a young Yaksha named At^ahasa. He too, as he stood 
among his companions, beheld me ; and immediately Our eyes were mutu- 
ally attracted by one another’s beauty. When my father saw that, and 
ascertained that the match would be no misalliance^ he summoned Atfa- 
hasa, and arranged our marriage. And after he had fixed an auspi- 
cious day, he took me home, but Attahasa returned to his home with his 
friends in high spirits. But the next day my friend Eapisabhru came 
to me with a downcast air, and when I questioned her, she was at 
length induced to say this ; “ Friend, I must tell you this bad news, 
though it is a thing which should not be told. As I was coming to- 
day, I saw your betrothed At{ahasa in a garden named Chitrastbala, 
on a plateau of the Himalayas, full of longing for you. And his friends, in 
order to amuse him, made him in sport king of the Yakshas, and they made 
his brother Diptasikha personate Nadakdvara his son, and they themselves 
became his ministers. While your beloved was being solaced in this way by 
his friends, Nadakuvara, who was roaming at will through the air, saw him. 
And the son of the king of wealth, being enraged at what he saw, summon- 
ed him, and cursed him in the following words ; * Since, though a servant, 
you desii*e to pose as a lord, become a mortal, you villain 1 As you wish to 
mount, fall ’ When he laid this curse on Aftahasa, he answered despond- 
ingly, * Prince, I foolishly did this tc dispel my longing, not throi^h 


^ t. e* female Yaksha. 
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aspiring to any lofty rank, so have mercy upon me*’ When Hadakiivara 
heard this sorrowful speech of his, he ascertained by meditation that the 
case was so, and said to him by way of fixing an end for the curse, ‘ You 
shall become a man, and beget on that Takshinf, with whom you are in 
love, your younger brother Biptalikha by way of son,*^ and so you shall be 
delivered from your curse, and obtain your own rank once more, together 
with your wife, and this brother of yours shall be born as your son, and 
after he has reigned on earth, he shall be released from his curse.’ When 
the son of the god of wealth had said this, Attahasa disappeared somewhere 
or other by virtue of the curse. And when I saw that, my friend, I came here 
to you grieved.” When my friend said this to me, I was reduced to a 
terrible state by grief, and after I had bewailed my lot, I went and told it 
to my parents, and I spent that time in hope of a re-union with my beloved. 

“ You are Attahasa born again as a Brahman, and I am that 
Yakshini, and we have been thus united here, so we shall soon have a son 
born to us. When the Brahman Pavitradhara’s wise wife Saudamini said 
this to him, be conceived the hope that he would have a son, and was much 
delighted. And in course of time a son was born to him by that Yali^hi^i, 
whose birth cheered up their house and his mind. And when Pavitradhara 
saw the face of that son, he immediately assumed a celestial shape and 
became again the Yaksha Attahasa. And he said to that Yakshini, ** My 
dear, our curse is at an end. I have become Attahasa as before, come let 
us return to our own place.” 

When he said this, his wife said to him, ‘‘ Think what ds to become 
of the child your brother, who through a curse has been born as your son.” 
When Attahasa heard that, he saw what was to be done by means of his 
powers of contemplation, and said to her ; “ My dear, there is in this town 
a Brahman of the name of Devadar^ana. He is poor in children and in 
wealth, and, though be keeps up five fii:es, hunger makes two others burn 
more fiercely, namely, the fii’e of digestion in his own stomach and 
in that of bis wife. And one day, as he was engaged in asceticism 
to obtain wealth and a son, the holy god of fire, whom he was pro- 

♦ The notion which Lucretius ridicules in his famous Hues, (Book III, ^76 and^) 
J)enigue eonMa ad VenerU partusqxie ferarum 
Esse axiimas deridiculum esse videtur^ 

Expeetare imam tales mertalia membra &o, 

would, it is clear, present no difficulty to the mind of a Hindu, Nor would he 
he much influenced by the argument In lines 670-674 of the same hook, 

Eraeterea si tmmoriaUe natura ammai 
C&nstai^ et m corpus naseenithus iminuetur^ 

Cur super anieaetam mtatem ^wnmisse mquimus, 

Nee vestigia gestarum rerum tUla tenmus i 
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pitiating, said fco him in a dream, ‘You have not a son of jour own, 
but you shall have an adopted son, and by means of him, Brahman, 
yoi^r poverty shall come to an end.’ On account of this revelation 
of the god of fire, the Brahman is at the present moment expecting 
that son, so we must give him this child of ours, for this is the decree of 
fate.” After At^ahasa had said this to his beloved, he placed the child on 
the top of a pitcher full of gold, and fastened round its neck a garland of 
heavenly jewels, and deposited it in the house of that Brahman at night 
when he and his wife were asleep, and then went with his beloved to his 
own place. 

Then the Brahman Bevadariana and his wife woke up, and beheld that 
young moon of a child glittering with resplendent jewels, and the Brahman 
thought in his astonishment, “ What can be the meaning of this ?” but when 
he saw the pot of gold, he remembered what the god of fire had told him in 
his dream, and rejoiced. And he took that young son given him by fate, 
and that wealth, and in the morning he made a great feast. And on the 
eleventh day be gave the child the appropriate name of SVidarsana.* Then 
the Brahman Bevadarsana, having become very rich, remained performing 
his sacrificial and other ceremonies, and enjoying the good things of this 
world at the same time. 

The brave S'lidarb’ana grew up in his father’s house, and acquired great 
skill in the Vedas and other branches of learning, and in the use of weapons. 
But in course of time, when he had grown up, his father Devadariiana, 
who had gone on a pilgrimage to sacred bathing-places, died at Praj%a. 
His mother, hearing of that, entered the fire, and then S^ridarsana mourned 
for them, and performed on their behalf the ceremonies enjoined in the 
sacred treatises. But in course of time his grief diminished, and as he was 
not married, and had no relations, he became, though well educated, devoted 
to gambling. And in a short time bis wealth was consumed by means of 
that vice, and he had difficulty in obtaining even food. 

One day, after he had remained in the gambling-hall without food 
for three days, being unable to go out for shame, as he had not got a 
decent garment to wear, and refusing to eat the food which others gave him, 
a certain gambler, named Mukharaka, who was a friend o£ his, said to him, 
‘‘ Why are you so utterly overwhelmed ? Bo you not know that such is 
the nature of the sinful vice of gambling ? Bo you not know that the dice 
are the sidelong loving looks of the goddess of 111 Luck ? Has not Pro- 
vidence ordained for you the usual lot of the gambler ? His ai'ms are 
his only clothing, the dust is his bed, the cross-roads are his bouse, ruin 
is his wife.t So why do you refuse to take food ? Why do you 

• i. e. vision of the goddess of Fortune : something like Fortunatus. 

t i read hdhk and pidhvastatd : him tad in si. 78 should probably be tat 
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neglect your health, though you are a wise man ? For what object of 
desire is there that a resolute man cannot obtain, as long as he continues 
alive ? Hear in illustration of this truth the following wonderful story of 
Bhiinandana.” 

Ka^mira, the ornament of the earth, 
which the Creator made as a second heaven, after creating the first heaven, 
for men who have done righteous deeds. The difEerenee between the two 
is that in heaven delights can only be seen, in Kasmira they can be actually 
enjoyed. The two glorious goddesses Sri and Sarasvati both frequent it, 
as if they vied with one another, saying — I have the preeminence here”*— * 
“No, it is I.” — The Himalaya encircles it with its embrace, as if to prevent 
Kali, the adversary of virtue, from entering it. The Vitasta adorns it, and 
repels sin with its waves, as if they were hands, and seems to say, Depart 
far from this land which is full of waters sacred to the gods.” In it the 
long lines of lofty palaces, whitened with silvery plaster, imitate the cliffs 
at the foot of the neighbouring Himalaya. In this land there lived a king, 
named Bhdnandana, who upheld as a spiritual guide the system of the 
castes and the prescribed stages of life, learned in science and traditional 
lore, the moon that delighted his subjects. His valour was displayed in 
the kingdoms of his foes, on which he left the impress of his nails. He 
was a politic governor, and his people were ever free from calamity ; he was 
exclusively devoted to Krishna, and the minds of his people took no 
pleasure in vicious deeds. ^ 

Once on a time, on the twelfth day of the month, the king, after 
duly worshipping Yishiau, saw in a dream a Daitya maiden approach him. 
When he woke up, he could not see her, and in his astonishment he said 
to himself, “This is no mere dream; I suspect she is some celestial 
nymph by whom I have been cajoled.” Under this impression he remain- 
ed thinking of her, and so grieved at being deprived of her society, that 
gradually he neglected all his duties as a king. Then that king, not seeing 
any way of recovering her, said to himself ; “ My brief union with her was 
due to the favour of Yish^u, so I wiU go into a solitary place and propi- 
tiate Yish^LU with a view to recovering her, and I will abandon this clog of 
a kingdom, which without *her is distasteful.” After saying this, king 
Bhdnandana informed his subjects of his resolution, and gave the kingdom 
to his younger brother named Sunandana^ 

But after he had resigned the kingdom, he went to a holj bathing- 
place named Kramasaras ; which arose from the footfall of Yishnu, for it 
was made by him long ago in his Dwarf incarnation. It is attended by 

♦ In the oxigmal there is a most elaborate pun * “ free from cidamity” may mean 
also “impolitio” or “lawless.” 
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the three gods Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva, who have settled on the top of 
the nHghbouring mountains in the form of peaks. And the foot of Vishnu 
created here in Ka^mira another Ganges, named Ikshuvati, as if in emula- 
tion of the Vitasta. There the king remained, performing austerities, and 
pining, without desire for any other enjoyment, like the chdtaka in the hot 
season longing for fresh rainwater. 

And after twelve years had passed over his head, while he remained 
engaged in ascetic practices, a certain ascetic came ^'bat way who was a 
chief of sages : he had yellow matted hair, wore ^••aEtered garments, and was 
surrounded by a band of pupils • and he appeared like S'iva himself come 
down from the top of the hills that overhang that holy bathing-place. As 
soon as he saw the king, he was hlled with love for him, and went up to 
him, and bowing before him, asked him his history, and then reflected for a 
moment and said ; “ King, that Daitya maiden that you love lives in Pa- 
tala, so be of good cheer, I will take jom to her. For I am a Brahman 
named Bhdrivasu, the son of a sacrificing Brahman of the Dekkau, named 
Yajuh, and I am a chief among magicians. My father communicated his 
knowledge to me, and I learnt from a treatise on Pdtala the proper charms 
and ceremonies for propitiating Hdtake4ana.* And I went to S'riparvata 
and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating Siva, and Siva, 
being pleased with it, appeared to me and said to me, 

Go ; after you have married a Daitya maiden and enjoyed pleasures 
in the regions below the earth, you shall return to me ; and listen ; I will 
tell you an expedient for obtaining those delights. There are on this earth 
many openings leading to the lower regions ; but there is one great and 
famous one in Ka^mira made by Maya, by which XJshd the daughter of 
Bana introduced lier lover Aniruddha into the secret pleasure-grounds of 
wbe Danavas, and made him happy there. And Pradyumna, in order to 
deliver his son, laid it open, making a door in one place with the peak of a 
mountain, and he placed Durga there, under the name of S'arika, to guard 
that door, after propitiating her with hundreds of praises. Consequently* 
even now the place is called by the two names of Peak of Pradyumna and 
Hill of S'arika. So go and enter Patala with your followers by that 
famous opening, and by my favour you shall succeed there,* 

“ When the god had said this, he disappeared, and by his favour I 
acquired all knowledge at once, and now I have come to this land of 
Hasmira. So come with us, king, to that seat of S'arika, in oider that I 
may conduct you to Patala, to the maid that you love,” W hen the ascetic 
bad said this to king Bhiinandana, the latter consented and went with him 
to that seat of SMkL There he bathed in the Vitasta, and worship- 
ped Ganesa, and honoured the goddess S ariku, and performed the cere- 

A niuae of Sflva. 
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monj of averting evil spirits from all quarters by waving the hand 
round the head,* and other ceremonies. And then the great ascetic, 
triumphing by the favour of the boon of S'lva, revealed the opening 
by scattering mustard-seeds in the prescribed manner, and the king 
entered with him and bis pupils, and marched along the road to Patala for 
five days and five nights. And on the sixth day they all crossed the 
Gang^ of the lower regions, and they beheld a heavenly grove on a silver 
plain. It had splendid coral, camphor, sandal, and aloes trees, and was 
perfumed with the fragrance of large full-blown golden lotuses. And in 
the middle of it they saw a lofty temple of Siva. It was of vast extent, 
adorned with stairs of jewels ; its walls were of gold, it glittered with 
many pillars of precious stone ; and the spacious translucent body of the 
edifice was built of blocks of the moon-gem. 

Then king Bbiinandana and the pupils of that ascetic, who possessed 
bupernatural insight, were cheered, and he said to them, “ This is the dwell- 
ing of the god S^iva, who inhabits the lower regions in the form of Hata- 
kesvara, and whose praises are sung in the three worlds, so worship him.*’ 
Then they all bathed in the Ganges of the lower regions, and worshipped 
S'iva with various flowers, the growth of Patala, And after the brief refi’esh- 
ment of worshipping S^iva, they went on and reached a splendid lofty 
jamhU’tvQ^i the fruits of which were ripe and falling on the ground. 
And when the ascetic saw it, he said to them ; “ You must not eat the 
fruits of this tree, for, if eaten, they will impede the success of what you 
have in hand.’* In spite of bis prohibition one of his pupils, impelled by 
hunger, ate a fruit of the tree, and, as soon as he had eaten it, he 'be- 
came rigid and motionless | 

Then the other pupils, seeing that, were terrified, and no longer felt any 
desire to eat the fruit ; and that ascetic, accompanied by them and king Bhii- 
nandana, went on only a cos further, and beheld a lofty golden wall rising 
before them, with a gate composed of a precious gem. On the two sides of the 
gate they saw two rams with bodies of iron, ready to strike with their horns, 
put there to prevent any one from entering. But the ascetic suddenly struck 
them a blow on their heads with a charmed wand, and drove them off 
somewhere, as if they had been struck by a thunderbolt. Then he and his 
pupils and that king entered by that gate, and beheld splendid palaces of 

* !My native fiionds toll me that tho hand is waved round the head, and the 
fing^eis aie snap j>od lour or ten times. 

t Possibly this story is the same as that of Tannhausor, for which soo Baring- 
Gould's Curioub Slyths of the Middle Ages, pp. 196-208. He remarks that tho story 
ol T«niihauft,ei is a very ancient myth chiistianizod. 

I Fiii* the consequences entailed in European Stories by eating fruit in the under- 
world, ?ee Kuhn, Westfalisch© Maichen, VoL I, p.l27 , Oiimm, Irische Marchen,p. ciii, 
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gold and gems. And at tlie door of every one they beheld warders terrible 
with many teeth and tusks,’*^ with iron maces ia their hands. And then they 
all sat down there under a tree, while the ascetic entered into a mystic 
contemplation to avert evil. And by means of that contemplation all those 
terrible warders were compelled to flee from all the doors, and disappeared. 

And immediately ,tbere issued from those doors lovely women with 
heavenly ornaments and dresses, who were the attendants of those Daitya 
maidens. They approached separately all there present, the ascetic among 
tliem, and invited them in the name of their mistresses into their respective 
palaces. And the ascetic, having now succeeded in his enterprise, said to 
all the others, — “ You must none of you disobey the command of your 
beloved after entering her palace.*’ Then he entered with a few of those 
attendants a splendid palace, and obtained a lovely Daitya maiden and the 
happiness he desired. And the others singly were introduced into magni- 
flcent palaces by other of the attendants, and were blessed with the love of 
Daitya maidens. 

And the king Blninandana was then conducted by one of tlie atten- 
dants, who bowed respectfully to him, to a palace built of gems outside the 
wall Its walls of precious stone were, so to speak, adorned all round with 
living pictures, on account of the reflections on them of the lovely waiting- 
women. It was built on a platform of smooth sapphire, and so it appeared 
as if it liad aseoiKled to the vault of heaven, in order to outdo a sky-going 
chariot. t It seemed hko the house of the Vrisluiis,J made rich by means 
of the power of \'i.shnu. In it sported fair ones wild with intoxication, and 
it w'as full of the charming grace of Cuj>id. Even a flower, that cannot 
bear the wind and the heat, \Vi)uld in vain attempt to rival the delicacy of 
the bodies of the ladies in tliat palace. It resounded with heavenly music, 
and when the king enteied it, he beheld once moi'e that beautiful Asura 
maiden, wliom he had seen in a dream. Her beauty illuminated the lower 
w^orld which has not the liglit of the sun or the stars, and made the creation 
of sparkling jewels and other lustrous things, an unnecessary proceeding on 
the part of the Creator § 

The king gazed with tears of joy on that indescribably beautiful lady, 
and, so to speak, washed ofE from his eyes the pollution, which they had 


* The Sanskrit College IMS. has dmita^rislUddlmrothfidH. Perhaps dnshta should 
ho dashta. It would then mean tenible because they were biting their lips. 

t Tlie Sanskrit College MS. reads mniamvijiffii^htifd, 

% Descendants of Vrishui and lelatives of Krishiaa. In Acliyuta there is a pun : the 
word may mean «Tishuu’* * § and also ** permanent : rdmam may iiiso reter to Balarama, 
who is represented as a drunkard* 

§ Patdla, like MilWs lower woild, “ wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold.’* 
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contracted by looking at others. And that girl, named Kamudini, who was 
being praised by the songs of female attendants,* * * § felt i'^r’^'seribable joy when 
she saw the prince. She rose np, and took him by the hand and said to him, “ I 
have caused you much su:ffering,” and then with all politeness she conducted 
him to a seat. And after he had rested a little while, he bathed, and the 
Asura maiden had him adorned with robes and jewels, and led him out to 
the garden to drink. Then she sat down with him on the brink of a tank 
filled with wine, and with the blood and fat of corpses, that hung from trees 
on its banks, and she ofered that king a goblet, full of that fat and wine, to 
drink, but he would not accept the loathsome compound. And she kept 
earnestly saying to the king ; “ You will not prosper if you reject my 
beverage.’* But he answered, “ I certainly will not drink that undririkable 
compound, whatever may happen.” Theh she emptied the goblet on his 
head and departed ; and the king’s eyes and mouth were suddenly closed, 
and her maids took him and flung him into the water of another tank. 

And the moment be was thrown into the water, he found himself once 
more in the grove of ascetics, near the holy bathing-place of Kramasaras, 
where he was before. f And when he saw the mountain there, as it 
were, laughing at him with its snows, J the disappointed king, despon- 
dent, astonished, and bewildered, reflected as follows ; “ What a differ- 
mee there is between the garden of the Daitya maiden and this 
mountain of Kramasaras.” Ah ! what is this strange event ? Is it 
an illusion or a wandering of the mind ? But what "other explanation can 
there be than this, that undoubtedly this has befallen me, because, though 
I heard the warning of the ascetic, I disobeyed the injunction of that fair 
one. And after all the beverage was not loathsome ; she was only making 
trial of me ; for the liquor, which fell upon my head, has bestowed on it 
heavenly fragrance. So it is indubitable that, in the case of the unfor- 
tunate, even great hardships endured bring no reward, for Destiny is oppos- 
ed to them.” While king Bhdnandana was engaged in these reflections, 
bees came and surrounded him on account of the fragrant perfume of his 
body, that had been sprinkled with the liquor offered by the Asura 
maiden. When those bees stung the king, he thought to himself, “ Alas ! 
so far from my toils having produced the desired fruit, they have pro- 
duced disagreeable results, as the raising of a Yetala does to a man of little 
courage,” § Then he became so distracted that he resolved on suicide. 

* Kiimudini means » an assemblage of white waterlilies : female attendants may 

mean bees, as the Sandhi wili admit of alt ox dli : rqfendram should probably be 
rajendum, moon of kings, as the kumudM lovo& the moon. 

t Cp. the st<«y of S'aktideva in Chapter 26 . 

J By the laws of Hindu rhetoric a smile is regarded as white. 

§ Wehave an instance of this a little further on. 
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And it happened that, at that very time, there came a young hermit 
that way, who, finding the king in this state, ^and being of a merciful dis- 
position, went up to him and quickly drove away the bees, and after asking 
him his story, said to him — ** King, as long as we retain this body, how 
can woes come to an end ? So the wise should always pursue without 
distraction the great object of human existence. And until you per- 
ceive that Vishnu, S'iva, and Brahma are really one, you will always 
find the successes, that are gained by worshipping them separately, 
short-lived and uncertain. So meditate on Brahma, Yishxiu, and S'iva, 
in the light of their unity, and patiently perform asceticism here for 
another twelve years. Then you shall obtain that beloved, and even- 
tually everlasting salvation ; and observe, you have already attained 
a body possessing heavenly fragrance. Kovv receive from me this skin 
of a black antelope, to which a charm is attached, and if you wrap yourself 
up in it, you will not be annoyed here by bees.’^ When the hermit had 
said this, he gave him the deer-skin and the charm, and departed ; and the 
king accepted his advice, and taking to himself patience, so lived in that 
place. And after the king bad lived there twelve years, an'd propitiated 
S'iva by penance, that Daitya maiden, named Kumudini, came to him of her 
own accord. And the king went with that beloved to Patala, and after he 
had lived with her a long time in happiness, he attained salvation. 

“ So those fortunate ones, whose characters are free from perturbation, 
and wbo betake themselves to patient endurance, obtain again their own 
rank, though they may have fallen far from it.* And since you, Sridar- 
sana, are a man fated to be prosperous, being covered with auspicious 
marks, why do you, out of perturbation, allow yourself to go without food 
W'lien S'ridarsana, who was fasting, was thus addressed in the gambling-hall 
by bis friend Mukharaka, he said to him, “ What you say, is true, but 
being a man of good family, I cannot for shame go out into this town, as I 
am reduced so low by gambling. So if you will permit me, my friend, to 
go to some other country this very night, I will take food.’’ When 
Mukharaka heard that, he consented, and brought food and gave it to him, 
and he ate it. And after S'ridarsana had eaten it, he set out for another 
country with that friend of his, who followed him out of affection. 

And as he was going along the road at night, it happened that the two 
Yakshas, Attahasa and Saudamini, his father and mother, who bad deposited 
him, as soon as he was born, in the house of the Brahman, saw him while 
they were roaming through the air. When they saw hinvin distress, impo- 
verished by the vice of gambling, and on his way to a' foreign country, 
aJSeetion made them say to him, while still remaining invisible, the follow- 

♦ I read durahhrashtd. The reading of the Sanskrit College MS. i§ ditram 
hhrashtd. 
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her house some jewels. Take those, and do not omit to go with them to 
Malava, for there is a magnificent prince there of the name of S'risena, 
And since he was much afflicted in his youth by miseries arising from 
gambling, he has made a large and glorious asylum for gamblers. There 
gamblers live, and are fed with whatever food they desire. So go there, 
darling, and you shall be prosperous.” 

When S'ridarsana heard this speech from heaven, he went back to his 
house with his friend, and found those ornaments in it, in a hole in the ground. 
Tiien he set out delighted for Malava, with his friend, thinking that 
the gods had shewn him favour. So in that night and the succeeding day 
he -went a long distance, and the next evening he reached witli his friend a 
village named Baliusasya. And being weary, he sat down with his friend 
on the bunk of a translucent lake, not far from that village. While be 
remained for a brief jperiod on the hank of that lake, after washing his feet 
and drinking water, thei'e came there a certain maiden, matchless in beauty, 
to fetch water. Her body resembled a blue lotus in colour, and she seemed 
like Eati left alone, and blackened by the smoke from the body of the god 
of Love, when he had just been consumed by S'iva. S'ridarsana was delight- 
ed to behold her, and she went up to him, and looked at him with an eye 
full of love, and said to him and liis friend, Worthy sirs, why have you 
come hitlier to your death ? Why, through ignorance, have you fallen like 
moths into burning fire ?” When Mukbaraka heard this, he said to the 
maiden, without the least trepidation, “Who are you? And what is the 
meaning of what you say? Tell us.” Then she said, “ Listen both of you ! 
1 will tell you the whole story in few words. 

“ There is a large and famous royal grant to Bi’dhmans, named Sughosha. 
In it there dwelt a Bnihman named Padmagarbha, who possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. He had a wife of very good family, named 
S'asikala. And the Braliman had two children h}' that wife, a son of the 
name of Mukharakha, and myself a daughter of the name of Padmishtiui. 
My brother Mukbaraka was ruined by the vice of gambling in early youth, 
and left his home and went o& to some other country. My mother died 
of grief on that account, and my father, afflicted with two sorrows, aban- 
doned the state of a householder. And he roatned about from place to 
place, with no other companion than myself, to look for that son, and, as 
it happened, ho reached this village. Now in this village there lives a 
great bandit, the chief of a gang of robbers, called VasubluUi, a Brahman 
only by name. When my lather arrived here, that ruffian, with the help 
of his servants, killed him, and took away the gold that he had about his 
person. And he made me a prisoner and carried me oft‘ to his house, and 
he has made arrangements to give me in marriage to his son Subhtiti. But,, 
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his son has gone off somewhere to plunder a caravan, and, owing to mj 
good fortune, the result of good deeds in a former birth, he has not jet 
returned ; now it remains for Destiny to dispose of me. But, if this 
bandit were to see you, he would ceitainly do you some violence : so think 
of some artifice by which you may escape him.*' 

When the maiden said this, Mukharaka recognized her, and at once 
clasping her round the neck, said to her, “ Alas, my sister Padmishtha ! 
I am that very brother of yours Mukharaka, the murderer of his rela^ 
tions. Alas I wretched that I am, I am ruined.’* Wlien Padmishtlul 
heard this, and saw her elder brother, pity caused her to be, as it 
were', suddenly encircled with all sorrows. Then S'ridarsana comforted 
the brother and sister, who were lamenting their parents, and address- 
ed a timely admonition and encouragement to them. He said, This is 
not the time for lamentation, we must now save our lives even at the cost 
of our wealth, and by means of it we must protect ourselves against this 
bandit.” When Shudarsana said this, they checked their grief with self- 
control, and all three agreed together what each was to do. 

Then S'ridarsana, being tbin by reason of his former fasts, flung 
himself down on the bank of that tank, and pretended to be ill And Mukha- 
raka remained holding his feet and weeping : but Padmishtlui. immediately 
repaired to that bandit chief, and said, “ A traveller has arrived, and is 
lying ill on the border of the tank, and there is another thei’C who is his 
servant.” When the bandit chief heard that, he sent some of his followers 
there. They went, and seeing the two men as had been described, asked 
Mukharaka why he wept so much for his companion. When Mukliaraka 
heard this, he said with affected sorrow ; ‘‘ This Bi'abmun, wlio is my eider 
brother, left his native land to visit holy bathing-places, but 'was attacked 
by disease, and slowly travelling along he has arrived here, accompanied 
by me* And the moment he got here, he became incapable of movement, 
and he said to me, ‘ Bise up, my dear brother, and quickly prepare for nfxe 
a bed of darhha-gmss. And fetch me some virtuous Brahman from this 
village On him I will bestow all my wealth, for I cannot live through 
this night.’ When he said this to me in this foreign country after sunset, 
I felt quite puzzled as to what I ought to do, and, being afilieted, I had 
recourse to weeping. So bring hero some Brahman while ho is alive, in 
order that he maj bestow on him with his own hand whatever wealth wo 
possess. For he will certainly not live through the night, and I shall not 
be able to survive the sorrow of his loss, so to-morrow I shall enter the fire. 
So do for us this which we ask, since we have met with you here as coiu- 
pasbionate men and friends without any cause.” 

When the bandits heard that, pity arose in their minds, and they wont 
and told the story, exactly as they had heard it, to their master Vasubliiiti, 
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and went on to say ; “ So come and receive, as a pious gift, from this Brahman, 
who is eager to bestow it on you, the wealth which ordinarily is to be obtained 
only by killing its possessor.” When they said this to Vasubhiiti, he said, 
“ What course is this which you suggest ? It is highly impolitic for us to 
take wealth without killing its possessor, for, if he is deprived of his wealth, 
without being killed, he will certainly do us an injury.” When the 
villain said this, those servants answered him, “ What is there to fear in 
this ? There is some difference between taking wealth by force, and receiv- 
ing it as a pious gift from a dying man. Besides, to-morrow morning we 
will kill those two Brahmans, if they are still alive* Otherwise, what is 
the use of incurring needlessly the guilt of killing a Brahman?” When 
Yasubhiiti heard this, he consented, and in the night he came to Slidarsana 
to receive his pious gift, and S'ridarsana concealed a part of his mother’s 
ornaments, and gave him the rest, assuming a faltering voice. Then the 
bandit, having got what he wanted, returned home with his followers. 

Then Padmishtha came at night to S'lidarsana and Mukharaka, while 
the bandits were asleep. Then they quickly deliberated together, and set off 
at once from that place for Malava by a path not frequented by the robbers. 
And during that night they went a long distance, and reached a wood that 
seemed to he afraid of the roaring lions, tigers, and other wild beasts within 
it. It seemed by its thorns to be in a state of perpetual horripilation, and by 
its roaming black antelopes to be rolling its eyes. The dry creepers shewed 
that its body was dried up from fear, and the shrill whistling of the loose 
bark was its screams of terror. And while they were journeying through 
that forest, the sun, that had observed their sufferings all day, withdrew 
its light, as if in compassion, and set. Then they sat down weary and 
hungry at the foot of a tree, and in the early part of fche night they saw 
in the distance a light, as of fire. And S^rxdarsana said, Can there possibly 
be a village here ? I will go and look.” So he went in the direction of 
the light. And when he reached it, and looked at it, lo ! it was a great 
palace built of jewels, and its splendour produced that light as of fire.* 
And he saw inside it a YakshiipLi of heavenly beauty, surrounded by many 
Xakshas, with feet turned the wrong way and squinting eyes. And the 
bra^e man, seeing that they had brought there all kinds of meat and drink, 
went up to the Yakshiiii, and asked her to give him. his share as a guest. 
And she was pleased with his courage and gave him what he asked foi’, 
enough food and water to satisfy himself and his two companions. The re- 
freshment was placed on the back of a Yaksha ordered off her for that duty, 
and S^ndarsana returned with it to his friend and Padmishtha. And then 
he dismissed the Yaksha, and partook there with them of all that splendid food 

* See Vol I. pp. 327 and S77, also Prym und Socin, Sjuischo Marcken, p. 36, and 
Southey’s Tkalaha the Destroyer, Book 1, 30, with the notes. 
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of various kinds, and drank pure cold water. Then Mukharaka was pleased, 
perceiving that he must be an incarnation of a divinity, as he was so rich 
in courage and might, and, desiring his own prosperity, he said to him, 
‘‘ You are some incarnation of a divinity, and this sister of mine Padmish- 
tha is the greatest beauty in the world, so I now give her to you as a wife meet 
for you,” When S Vidar^ana heard that, he was delighted, and said to lus 
friend, I accept with joy this offer of yours which I have long desired. 
But when I reach my goal I will marry her in proper form.” This he 
said to those two, and then passed the night in a joyful state of mind. 
And the next morning they all set out from that place, and reached in due 
course the city of that king S'risena, the sovereign of Malava. And arriving 
tired, they immediately entered the house of an old Brahman woman to i*est. 
And in the course of conversation they told her their story and their names, 
and then they saw that the old woman was much disturbed, and when they 
questioned her, she said to them : 

‘‘ I am the well-born wife of a Brahman here, named Satyavrata, who 
was a servant of the king’s, and my name is Yasasvati, And after my 
husband died, the compassionate king gave me the fourth part of his salary 
to live upon, as I had not a son to support me. But now this moon of 
kings, though his virtues are great, and though he is generous enough to 
give away the whole world, has been seized by a consumption^ which the 
physicians cannot cure. And the drugs and charms of those skilled in such 
things do not prevail against it j but a certain enchanter made this promise 
in his presence, * If I could only get a hero, equal to the task, to help me, I 
would certainly put an end to this illness by getting a Vetalaintomy power.^ 
Then proclamation was made by beat of drum, but no such hero was found. 
Then the king gave the following order to his ministers j ‘ You must look 
out for some daring gambler, who comes to reside in the great and well-known 
asylum, which I built for such. For gamblers are reckless, abandoning wife 
and relations, fearless, sleeping at the foot of trees and in other exposed places, 
like ascetics.’ "When the king gave this order to his ministers, they 
instructed to this effect the superintendent of the asylum, and he is now on 
the lookout for some brave man who may come there to reside awhile. 
Now you are gamblers, and if you, S'ridariana, feel able to accomplish the 
undertaking, I will take you to-day to that asylum. And you will be well 
treated by the king, and you will confer a benefit on me, foi grief is killing 
me.” 

When the old lady said this, S ridarsana answered her, Agreed ! I am 
able to accomplish this, so lead me quickly to that asjluin.” ,When she 
heard this, she took him, and Padmishtha, and Mukharaka, to that asylum, 

* The moon suffers from consumptioii in consequence of the curse of Baksha, 
who was angry at his exclusive preference for Bohi^. 

27 
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and there said to the superintendent, “ Here is a Brahman gambler arrived 
from a foreign land, a hero who is able to assist that enchanter in perform- 
ing incantations for the good of the king.” When the superintendent 
heard this, he questioned Shidariana, and when he confirmed the words of 
the old lady, he treated iiim with great respect, and led him quickly into the 
presence of the king. 

And S'ridarsana, being introduced by him, beheld the king, who was 
thin and pale as the new moon. And the king S'risena observed that S ri- 
darsana, who bowed before him and sat down, was of a taking appearance, 
and pleased with his look, he felt comforted, and said to him, I know that 
your exertions will certainly put an end to my disease ; my body tells me 
this, for the mere sight of you has quieted its sufferings. So aid the en- 
chanter in this matter.’* When the king said this, S'rxdarsana said to him 
** The enterprise is a mere trifle.” Then the king summoned the enchanter 
and said to him, “ This hero will aid you ; do what you said.” When that 
enchanter heard that, he said to S'ridar^ana, 

« My good sir, if you are able to assist me in raising a Vetala, come 
to me in the cemetery at night-fall this very day, the fourteenth of the 
black fortnight.” When-the ascetic, who practised magic, had said this, 
he went away, and S'ridar4ana took leave of the king and returned to that 
asylum. 

There he took food with Padmistha and Mukharaka, and at night he 
went alone, sword in hand, to the cemetery. It was full of many ghosts, 
empty of men, inauspicious, full of roaring jackals, covered with impene- 
trable darkness, but shewed in some places a faint gleam where the funeral 
pyres were.* The hero SMdarsana wandered about in that place of horrors 
and saw the enchanter in the middle of it. His whole body was smeared with 
ashes, he had a Brahmanical thread of hair, he wore a turban made of the 
clothes of the dead, and he was clad in a black garment. S'ridarsana ap- 
proached him, and made himself known to him, and then girding up his loins, 
he said, ** Tell me, what shall I do for you ?” The enchanter answered in high 
spirits, “ Half a cos only to the west of this place there is an Asoka tree, 
the leaves of which are burnt with the hot flame of funeral pyres. At the 
foot of it there is a corpse, go and bring it here unharmed.” 

Then Shidai'sana said, I will,” and going quickly to the place he saw 
some one else taking away the corpse. So lie ran and tried to drag it from 
the shoulder of that person, who would not let it go, and said to him,— Let 
go this corpse : where are you taking my friend whom I have to burn ?” Then 
that second person said to S'rfdarsana, I will not let the dead man go; lam 
his friend ; what have you to do with him ?” While they were dragging the 
corpse from one another’s shoulders, and making these mutual recrimina- 
♦ Here there is a ptm : u^aohitmn means also concentrated.” 
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tions, the corpse itself, which was animated bj a Vebala, uttered a terrible 
shriek. That terrified the second person so that his heart broke, and he fell 
down dead, and then S 'ridariana went off with that corpse in his arms. 
Then the second man, though dead, rose up, being possessed by a Vetaia, 
and tried to stop S'ridar^ana, and said to him, Halt ! do not go off with 
my friend on your shoulder,” Then SMdarsana, knowing that his rival was 
possessed by a Tetala, said to him, “ What proof is there that you are his 
friend ? He is my friend.” The rival then said, ‘‘ The corpse itself shall 
decide between us.” Then S'ridar^ana, said, “ Well ^ let him declare who is 
his friend.” Then the corpse, that was on his back, being possessed by a 
Vetaia, said, “ I am hungry, so I decide that whoever gives me food is my 
friend ; let him take me where he likes.” When the second corpse, that 
was also possessed by a Vetaia, beard this, he answered, — “ I have no food ; 
if he has any, let him give you some.” S'ridarsana, hearing this, said, I 
will give him food,” and proceeded to strike with his sword at the second 
corpse, in order to procure food for the “Vetaia that wa^ on his shoulder.* 
But that second corpse, which was also possessed by a Vetaia, the moment 
he began to strike it, disappeared by its supernatural power. 

Then the Vetaia, that was on Sndar^ana’s shoulder, said to him, 
Now give me the food that you promised me.” So S'ridarsana, not being 
able to obtain any other flesh to give him to eat, cut off with his sword 
some of his own flesh, and gave it to him. This pleased the Vetaia, and he 
said to him, I am satisfied with you, brave man, let your body be restored 
whole as before. Now take me off ; this enterprise of yours shall succeed, 
but that ascetic enchanter shall be destroyed, for he is a great coward.” 
When S'ridarsana was thus addressed by the Vetaia, he immediately became 
whole as before, and taking the corpse he handed it to that magician. And 
he received it joyfully, and honoured it with unguents and garlands of blood, 
and he placed the corpse, possessed by the Vetaia, on its back in a great 
circle marked out with powdered human bones, in the corners of which 
were placed pitchers of blood, and which was lighted up -with lamps fed 
by oil from the human body. And he sat on the breast of the corpse, and 
holding in his hand a ladle and spoon of human bone, he began to make 
an oblation of clarified butter in its mouth. Immediately such a flame 
issued from the mouth of that corpse possessed by the Vetaia, that the 

* Cp. a story in the Nugae Curialium of Gualtems Mapes, in which a corpse, 
tenanted by a demon, is prevented from doing further mischief by a sword-stroke, which 
cleaves its head to the chin. (Liehrecht’s zur Volkskunde, p. S-i and ff.) Liebrecht 
ttacos the belief in vampires through many countries and quotes a passage from 
Francois Lenormant*s work, La Hagie chez les Ghaldi^ens, which shews that the belief 
in vampires existed in Ghaldsea and Babylonia. — See VoL 1, p. 574. 
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sorcerer rose up in terror and fled. When he thus lost his presence of mind, 
and dropped his spoon and ladle, the Vetala pursued him, and opening his 
mouth swallowed him whole.* 

When S'ridarsana_saw that, he lifted up his sword and attacked the 
Tetala, but the Vetala said to him, “ S'ridarsana, I am jfleased with this 
courage of yours, so take these mustard-seeds produced in my mouth. 
If you place these on the head and hands of the king, the malady of 
consumption will immediately leave him, and you in a short time will 
become the king of the whole earth.” When S'ridarsana heard this, he 
said, How can I leave this place without that sorcerer. The king is sure 
to say that I killed him out of a selfish regard to tnj own interests.’’ 
When S'^ridarsana said this to the Vetala, he answered, “ I will tell you 
a convincing proof, which will clear you. Cut open the body of this corpse, 
and shew inside it this sorcerer dead, whom I have swallowed.” When the 
Vetala had said this, he gave him the mustard-seeds, and went off some- 
where or other, leaving that corpse, and the corpse fell on the ground. 

Then S'ridarsana went off, taking with him the mustard-seeds, and he 
spent that night in the asylum in which his friend was. And the next 
morning he went to the king, and told him what had happened in the night, 
and took and shewed to the ministers that sorcerer in the stomach of the 
corpse. Then he placed the mustard-seeds on the heaJ and the hand of 
the king, and that made the king quite well, as all his sickness at once left 
him. Then the king was pleased, and, as he had no son, he adopted as his 
son S'ridartoa, who had saved his life. And he immediately anointed that 
hero crown-prince ; for the seed of benefits, sown in good soil, produces 
abundant fruit. Then the fortunate S'ridarsana married there that Pad- 
mistha, who seemed like the goddess of Fortune that had come to him in 
reward for his former courting of her, and the hero remained there in the 

♦ Cp. the Vampire stories in Ralston's Russian Folk-Tales, especially that of the 
soldier and the Vampire, p. 314. It seems to me that these stories of Vetalas disprove 
the assertion of Herz quoted by Ralston, (p. 318) that among races which bum their 
dead, little is known of regular corpse-spectres, and of Rialston, that vampirism has made 
those lands peculiarly its own which have been 4;enanted or greatly influenced by 
Slavonians. Vetdlas seemto be as troublesome in China as in Russia, see Giles's 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, Vol. II, p. 195. In Bernhard Schmidt's 
Giiechische Marchen, p. 139, there is an interesting story of a Vampire, who begins 
by swallowing fowls, goats and sheep, and threatens to swallow men, hut his career is 
promptly arrested by a man born on a Saturday. A great number of Vampire stories 
will be found in the notes to Southey’s Thalaha the Destroyer, Book VIII, 10. See 
also his poem of Roprecht the Robber, Part III. For the lamps fed with human oil 
see Addendum to Fasciculus IV, and Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 312 
Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p, 360, and Ruhn's Westfahche Marchen, p. 146, 
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company of her brother Mukharaka, enjoying pleasures and ruling the 
earth. 

One day a great merchant, named Upendra^alcti, found an image ot 
Ganesa, carved out of a jewel, on the border of a tank, and brought it and 
gave it to that prince The prince, seeing that it was of priceless value, 
out of his fervent piety, set it up in a very splendid manner in a temjde. 
And he appointed a thousand villages there for the permanent support of the 
temple, and he ordained in honour of the idol a festive procession, at which 
all Milava assembled. And Ganesa, being pleased with the numerous 
dances, songs, and instrumental performances in his honour, said to the 
Ganas at night, “ By my favour this S ridarsana shall be a universal emperor 
on the earth. ow there is an island named Hansad^dpa in the western sea ; 
and in it is a king named Anangodaya, and he has a lovely daughter 
named Anangamanjari. And that daughter of his, being devoted to me, 
always offers to me this petition after she has worshipped me, “ Holy one, 
give me a husband who shall be the lord of the whole earth.’* So I will 
marry to this S'ridar4ana, and thus I shall have bestowed on both the 
meet reward of their devotion to me. So you must take S'ridarsana there, 
and after you have contrived that they should see one another, bring him 
back quickly : and in course of time they shall be united in due form j but 
it cannot be done immediately, for such is the will of destiny. Moreover 
I have determined by these means to recompense Upendra^akti, the 
merchant, who brought my image to the prince.** 

The Ga^as, having received this order from Ganesa, took S'ridai’^ana 
that very night, while he was asleep, and carried him to Hansadvipa by 
their supernatural power. And there they introduced him into the 
chamber of Anangamanjari, and placed him on the bed on which that 
princess was lying asleep. S'ndar^ana immediately woke up, and saw 
Anangamanjari. She was reclining on a bed covered with a coverlet of 
pure white woven silk, in a splendid chamber in which flashed jewel-lamps/ 
and which was illuminated by the numerous priceless gems of the canopy 
and other furniture, and the floor of which was daik with the rajdvarta 
stone. As she lay there pouring forth rays of beauty like the lovely efflu- 
ence of a stream of nectar, she seemed like the orb of the autumn moon 
lapped in a fragment of a white cloud, in a sky adorned with a host of 
bright twinkling stars, gladdening the eyes. Immediately he was de- 
lighted, astonished, and bewildered, and he said to himself, “ I went to 
sleep at home and I have woke up in a Very different place. What does 
all this mean ? Who is this woman ? Surely it is a dream ! Very well, 
let it be so. But I will wake up this lady and find out.** After these 
reflections he gently nudged Anangamanjari on the shoulder with his hand. 
And the touch of his hand made her immediately awake and roll her eyes, 



as the humudvati opens under the rays of the moon, and the tees begin 
to circle in its cup. When she saw him, she reflected for a moment, 
“ Who can this being of celestial appearance be ? Surely he must be some 
god that has penetrated into this well-guarded room ?’’ So she rose up, 
and asked him earnestly and respectfully who he was, and how and why he 
bad entered there. Then he told his story, and the fair one, when questioned 
by him, told him in turn her country, name, and descent. Then they both 
fell in love with one another, and each ceased to believe that the other was 
an object seen in a dream, and in order to make certain, they exchanged 
ornaments. 

Then they both became eager for the Gandharva form of marriage, but 
the Ga^as stupefied them, and laid them to sleep. And, as soon as S'ridarsana 
fell asleep, they took him and carried him back to his own palace, cheated 
by Destiny of his desire. Then S'ridarsana woke up in his own palace, and 
seeing himself decked with the ornaments of a lady, he thought, What 
does this mean ? At one moment I am in that heavenly palace with the 
daughter of the king of Hansadvipa, at another moment I am here. It 
cannot be a dream, for here are these ornaments of hers on my wrist, so it 
must be some strange freak of Destiny.’’ While h^ was engaged in these 
speculations^ his wife Padmishthd woke up, and questioned him, and the 
kind woman comforted him, and so he passed the night. And the next 
morning he told the whole story to S risena, before whom he appeared 
wearing the ornaments marked with the name of Anangamanjari. And 
the king, wishing to please him, had a proclamation made by beat of 
drum, to find out where Hansadvipa was, but could not find out from any 
one the road to that country. Then S'ridar4ana, separated from Ananga- 
manjari, remained overpowered by the fever of love, averse to all enjoy- 
ment. He could not like his food while he gazed on her ornaments, neck- 
lace and all, and h#^ abandoned sleep, having ceased to behold within reach 
the lotus of her face.* 

In the meanwhile the princess Anangamanjari, in Hansadvipa, was 
awakened in the morning by the sound of music. When she remembered 
what had taken place in the night, and saw her body adorned with S'ri- 
darsana’s ornaments, longing love made her melancholy. And she reflect- 
ed, “ Alas I am brought into a state, in which my life is in danger, by 
these ornaments, which prove that I cannot have been deluded by a dream, 
and fill me with love for an unattainable object.” While she was engaged 
in these reflections, her father Anangodaya suddenly entered, and saw her 
wearing the ornaments of a man. The king, who was very fond of her, 
when he saw her covering her body with her clothes, and downcast with 
shame, took her on his lap and said to her, “ My daughter, what is the 
^ A series of elaborate puns* 
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meaning of these masculine decorations, and why this shame ? Tell me. 
Do not shew a want of confidence in me, for my life hangs on you.” These 
and other kind speeches of her father’s allayed her feeling of shame, and 
she told him at last the whole story. 

Then her father, thinking that it was a piece of supernatural enchant- 
ment, felt great doubt as to what steps he ought to take. So he went and 
asked an ascetic of the name of Brahmasoma, who possessed superhuman 
powers, and observed the rule of the Pa^upatas, and who was a great friend 
of his, for his advice. The ascetic by his powers of contemplation penetra- 
ted the mystery, and said to the king ; ‘‘ The truth is that the Ga^as 
brought here prince S'ridarsana from Malava, for Ganesa is favourably 
disposed both to him and your daughter, and by his favour he shall be- 
come a universal monarch. So he is a capital match for your daughter.” 
When that gifted seer said this; the -king bowed and said to him, — ‘‘ Holy 
seer, Malava is far away from this great land of Hansadvipa. The road 
is a difficult one, and this matter does not admit of delay. So in this matter 
ypur ever propitious self is my only stay.” 

. When the ascetic, who was so kind to his admirers, had been thus en- 
treated by the king, he said, “ I myself will accomplish this,” and he imme- 
diately disappeared. .And he reached in a moment the city of king S'risena 
in Malava. There he entered the very temple built by S'ridarsana, and after 
bowing before Ganesa, he sat down and began to praise him, saying “ Hail 
to thee of auspicious form, whose head is crowned with a garland of stars, 
so that thou art like the peak of mount Meru 1 I adore thy trunk flung up 
straight in the joy of the dance, so as to sweep the clouds, like a column support- 
ing the edifice of the three worlds. Destroyer of obstacles, I worship thy 
snake-adorned body, swelling out into a broad pitcher-like belly, the treasure- 
house of all success.” While the ascetic was engaged in offering these 
praises to Ganesa in the temple, it happened that the son of the merchant- 
prince XJpendra^akti, who brought his image, entered the temple as he was 
roaming about. His name was Mahendrasakti, and he had been rendered 
uncontrollable by long and violent madness, so he rushed forward to seize 
the ascetic. Then the ascetic struck him with his hand. The merchant’s 
son, as soon as he was struck by the charm -bearing hand of that ascetic, 
was freed from madness and recovered his reason. And, as he was naked, 
he felt shame, and left the temple immediately, and covering himself with 
bis hand, he made for his home. Immediately his father tJpendrasakti, 
bearing of it from the people, met him full of joy and led him to his house. 
There he had him bathed, and properly clothed and adorned, and then he 
went with him to the ascetic Brahmasoma. And he offered him much 
wealth as the restorer of his son, but the ascetic, as he possessed godlike 
powe 3 >, would not receive it. 





In tba meanwhile king S'risena himself, having heard what had taken 
place, reverently approached the ascetic, accompanied by S'ridar^aua. And 
the king bowed before him. and praised him, and said, “ Owing to your 
coming, this merchant has received a benefit, by having his son restored to 
health, so do me a benefit also by ensuring the welfare of this son of 
mine S'ridars.ma.’^ When the king craved this boon of the ascetic, he 
smiled and said, “ King, why should I do anything to please this thief, 
who stole at night the heart and the ornaments of the princess Ananga- 
manjari in Hansadvipa, and returned here with them ? Nevertheless I 
must obey your orders.” With these words the ascetic seized S'ridar- 
jiana by the fore-arm, and disappeared with him. He took him to 
Hansadvipa, and introduced him into the palace of king Anangodaya, with 
his daughter’s ornaments on him. When S'ridar^ana arrived, the king 
welcomed him gladly, but first he threw himself at the feet of the ascetic 
and blessed him. And on an auspicious day he gave S'ridar^ana his daugh- 
ter Anangamanjari, as if she were the earth garlanded with countless 
jewels. And then by the power of that ascetic he sent his son-in-law, with 
his wife, to Malava. And when Slidar^ana arrived there, the king wel- 
comed him gladly, and he lived there in happiness with his two wives. 

In course of time king S'risena went to the next world, and that hero 
took his kingdom and conquered the whole earth. And when he had 
attained universal dominion, he-had two sons by his two wives Padmish{ha and 
Anangamanjari. And to one of them the king gave the name of Padmasena, 
and to the other of Anangasena, and he reared them up to manhood. 

And in course of time king S'ridar^ana, as he was sitting inside the 
palace with his two queens, heard a Brahman lamenting outside. So he 
had the Brahman brought inside, and asked him why he lamented. Then 
the Brahman shewed great perturbation and said to him ; ‘‘ The fire that 
had points of burning fiarne (Dfpfahlcha) has been now destroyed by a 
dark cloud of calamity, discharging a loud laugh (At^ahdsa), together with 
its line of brightness and line of smoke {JyotirWkhd and DhumalehM'^),^ 
The moment the Brahman had said this, he disappeared. And while the 
king was saying in his astonishment, “ What did he say, and where has he 
gone,” the two queens, weeping copiously, suddenly fell dead. 

Wien the king saw that sudden calamity, terrible as the stroke of a 
thunderbolt, he exclaimed in his grief, “ Alas ! Alas I what means this ?” and 
fell on the ground wailing. And when he fell, his attendants picked him up, 
and carried him to another place, and Mukharaka took the bodies of the 
queens, and performed the ceremony of burning them. At last the king 
came to his senses, and after mourning long for the queens, he completed 
out of afEection their funeral ceremonies. And after he had spent a day 
* The significance of these names will appear further on. 
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darkened by a storm of tears, he divided the empire of the earth between 
his two sons. Then, having conceived the design of renouncing the world, 
he left his city, and turning back bis subjects who followed him, he went 
to the forest to perform austerities. 

There he lived on roots and fruits, and one day, as he was wandering 
about at will, he came near a banyan-tree. As soon as he came near it, two 
women of celestial appearance suddenly issued from it with roots and fruits in 
their bands, and they said to him, “ King, take these roots and fruits which 
we offer.” When he heard that, he said, “Tell me now who you are.” 
Then those women of heavenly appearance said to him, “ Well come into 
our house and we will tell you the truth.” When he heard that, he con- 
sented, and entering with them, he saw inside the tree a splendid golden 
city. There he rested and ate heavenly fruits, and then those women said 
to him, “ ITow, king, hear.” 

“ Long ago there dwelt in Pratishthana a Brahman, of the name of 
Kamalagarbha, and he had two wives, the name of the one was Pathya, and 
the name of the other Abala. Kow in course of time all three, the husband 
and the wives, were worn out with old age, and at last they entered the fire 
together, being attached to one another. And at that time they put up 
a petition to Siva from the fire, * May we be connected together as husband 
and wives in all our future lives !’ Then Kamalagarbha, owing to the 
power of his severe penances, was born in the Yaksha race as Bipta^iklui, 
the son of the Yaksha Pradiptdksha, and the younger brother of Attabdsa* 
His wives too, Pathya and Abal^, were born as Yaksha maidens, that is to 
say, as the two daughters of the king of the Yakshas named Hhiunaketu, 
and the name of the one was Jyotiriekha, and the name of the other 
Dhtimalekha. 

“ Now in course of time those two sisters grew up, and they went to the 
forest to perform asceticism, and they propitiated S'iva with the view of 
obtaining husbands The god was pleased and he appeared to them and 
said to them, * That man with whom you entered the fire in a former birth, 
and who you asked might be your husband in all subsequent births, was 
bom again as a Yaksha named Bipta^ikba, the brother of Attahasa, but 
he has become a mortal owing to the curse of his master, and has been 
born as a man named Sludarsaoa, so you too must go to tlie world of men 
and be his wives there, hut as soon as the curse terminates, you shall all 
become Yakshas, husband and wives together. When Siva said this, those 
two Yaksha maidens were born on the earth as Padmistha and Anangaman- 
javi.* They became the wives of S'ridarsana, and after they had been 
iiis wives for some time, that Attahasa, as fate would have it, came 
there in the form of a Brahman, and by the device of employing an 
ambiguous speech, he managed to utter their names and remind them 
2S 
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of their former existence, and this made them abandon that body and 
become Yakshinis. Know that we are those wives of yours, and you are 
that Dipta^ikha.” When S'lidarsana had been thus addressed by them, he 
remembered his former birth, and immediately became the Yaksha Dipta- 
^ikha, and was again duly united to those two wives of his. 

‘'Know therefore, Vichitrikatha, that I am that Yaksha, and that 
these wives of mine are Jyotirlekba'and Dhumalekha. So, if creatures of 
godlike descent, like myself, have to endure such alternations of joy and 
sorrow, much more then must mortals. But do not be despondent, my 
son, for in a short time you shall be reunited to your master Mrigankadatta. 
And I remained here to entertain you, for this is my earthly dwelling, so 
stay here, 1 will accomplish your desire. Then I will go to my own home 
in Kailasa.’’ When the Yaksha had in these words told me his story, he 
entertained me for some time. And the kind being, knowing that you had 
arrived here at night, brought me and laid me asleep in the midst of you 
who were asleep. So 1 was seen by you, and you have been found by me. 
This, king, is the history of my adventures during my separation from 
you. 

When prince Mrigankadatta had heard at night this tale from his 
minister Vichitrakatha, who was rightlv named,* he was much delighted, and 
so were his other ministers. 

So, after he had spent that night on the turf of the forest, he went on 
with those companions of his towards Ujjayini, having his mind fixed on 
obtaining S'asdnkavati, and he kept searching for those other companions 
of his, who were separated by the curse of the Naga, and whom he had not 
yet found. 


CHAPTER LXXTV. 


Then Mrigankadatta, as he gradually travelled along in the Vindhya 
forest, accompanied by those ministers, S'rutadhi and the four others, reach- 
ed a wood, which was refreshing with the shade of its goodly fruit-laden 
trees, and in which there was a tank of very pure sweet cold water. He 
bathed in it with his ministers and ate many fruits, and lo ! he suddenly 
thought that he heard conversation in a place shut in with creepers. So he 
went and looked into that bower of creepers, and he saw inside it a 
great elephant, which was refreshing a blind way-worn man by throwing 
over him showers of water from his trunk, by giving him fruits, and 
* The word may mean man of romantic anecdote.'" 
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fanning liim with his ears. And like a kind man, the elephant said 
to him lovingly, over and over again, with articulate voice, “Do you 
feel at all better?” When the prince saw that, he was astonished, 
and he said to his companions, “ Look ! how comes it that a wild elephant 
conducts itself like a man ? So you may be sure that this is some higher 
being translated into this form for some reason. And this man is very 
like my friend Pracha^da^akti. But he is blind. So let us keep a sharp 
lookout.” Wlien Myigankadatta had said this to his friends, he remained 
there concealed, and listened attentively. In the meanwhile the blind 
man recovered a little, and the elephant said to him, “ Tell me ; who are you, 
and how did you come here, being blind ?” Then the blind man said to that 
mighty elephant, ‘‘ There is in this land a king of the name of Amaradatta, 
lord of the city of Ayodhya, he has a son of excellent qualities, named Mri- 
gankadatta, of auspicious birth, and I am that prince’s servant. F 
reason or other his father banished him from his native land, with us his ten 
companions. We had set out for Ujjayini to obtain S'asankavati, when 
we were separated in the forest by the curse of a Naga. And I was 
blinded by his curse, and wandering about I have arrived here, living on the 
fruits, and roots, and water I could get on the way. And to me death by 
falling into a chasm, or in some other way, would be most desirable, but 
alas ! Providence has not bestowed it on me, but makes me endure calamity. 
However 1 feel convinced that, as my pangs of hunger have been to-day 
assuaged by your favour, so my blindness also will be somewhat alleviated, 
for you are a divinity,” When he said this, Mrigankadatta felt certain who 
he was, and with a mind wavering between joy and grief he said to those 
ministers, “ It is our friend Prachapdasakti that is reduced to this melancholy 
state, but it will not do for us to be in a hurry to greet him immediately. 
Perhaps this elej)hant will cure his blindness. But if he were to see us, 
he would flee away j so we must stop here and look at him.” When 
the prince had said this, he remained listening with his followers. Then 
Pracbanda4akti said to that elephant, “Now great-souled one, tell me 


your history ; who are you ? How comes it that, though you are an 
elephant, and are subject to the fury of elephants, you speak in this 
gentle way?” When the great elephant heard this, he sighed, and said to 
him, “Listen’ I will tell you my story from the beginning.” 


StO)}/ of BJiimahhata, 


Long ago, in the city of Eka- 
lavya, there was a king named S'ru* 


tadliara, and he had two sons by two wives. When the king went to 
lieaven, his younger son, named Satyadhara, expelled the elder son, named 
S'iladhara, from the throne. S'iladhara was angry on that account, so he 
went and propitiated S'lv.i, and craved the following boon from the god, 
■who was pleased with bis asceticism “ May I become a Gandharva, in 
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order tliafe I may be able to move through the air, and so slay with ease 
that kinsman of mine, Satyadhara !” When the holy god S'iva heard this, 
he said to him, This boon shall be granted to thee, but that enemy of 
thine has to-day died a natural death. And he shall be again born in the 
city of Bddba, as Saraarabhata, the favourite son of king Ugrabhata. But 
thou shalt be born as Bhimabhata, his elder brother, by a different mother, 
and thou shalt kill him and rule the kingdom. But because thou didst 
perform these ascetic penances under the influence of anger, thou shalt be 
hurled from thy rank by the curse of a hermit, and become a wild elephant, 
that remembers its birth and possesses articulate speech, and when thou shalt 
comfort a guest in distress and tell him thy history, then thou shalt be 
freed from thy elephant -nature and become a Gandharva, and at the same 
time a great benefit will be conferred upon that guest.” When S'iva had 
said this, he disappeared, and S'iladhara, seeing that his body was emaciated 
by long penance, flung himself into the Ganges. 

At this point of my tale it happened that, while that king named 
Ugrabhata, whom I have before mentioned, was living happily in the city 
of Radba with his wife Manoramd, who was equal to' him in birth, there came 
to his court from a foreign country an actor named Lasaka. And he 
exhibited before the king that dramatic piece in which Vishnu, in the form 
of a woman, carries off the amrita from the J>altyas. And in that piece the 
king saw the actor’s daughter Lasavati dancing in the character of Am^itikd. 
When he saw her beauty^ that was like that of the real Amrita, with 
which Vishnu bewildered the Danavas, he fell in love with her. And 
at the end of the dance he gave her father much wealth, and imme- 
diately introduced her into his harem. And then he married that dancer 
Ldsavati, and lived with her, having his eyes riveted upon her face. 
One day he said to his chaplain named Yajulisvamin, “ I have no son, so 
perform a sacrifice in order to procure me a son.” The chaplain obeyed, 
and performed duly, with the help of learned Brdhmans, a sacrifice for that 
king’s benefit. And, as he had been previously gained over by Manorama, 
he gave her to eat, as being the eldest queen, the first half of the oblation 
purified with holy texts ^ And he gave the rest to the second queen 
Lasavati. Then those two, S'iladhara and Satyadhara, whom I have before 
mentioned, were conceived in those two queens. And when the time came, 
Manoram^, the consort of that king, brought forfch a son with auspicious 
marks. And at that moment a distinct utterance was heard from heaven, 
“ This child who is born shall be a famous king under the name of Bhima- 
hhata.” On the next day Ldsavati also brought forth a son, and the king 
his father gave him the name of Samarabhata. And the usual sacraments 
were performed for them, and the two boys gradually grew up. But the 
• Cp. Vol I, pp. m and &77. 
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eldest Bhimabhata surpassed the youngest in all accomplishments, jjiid 
rivalry in these increased the natural ill-feeling between them. 

One day, as they were engaged in wrestling, Samarabhata, being 
jealous, strack Bhimabhata with his arm with great force on the neck. 
Then Bhimabhata was enraged, and immediately throwing his arms round 
Samai’abhata, he lifted him up and flung him on the ground. The fall 
gave him a severe shock, and his servants took him up and carried him 
to his mother, discharging blood from all the apertures in his body. 
When she saw him, and found out what had taken place, she was alarmed 
on account of her love for him, and she placed her face close to his 
and wept bitterly. At that moment the king entered, and when he 
saw this sight, he was much troubled in mind, and asked Lasavati what 
it meant, and she gave the following answer : “ This son of mine has 
been reduced to this state by Bhimabhata. And he is always ill-treating him, 
but I have never told you, king ; however now, that I have seen this, I must 
say, I cannot* understand how your majesty can be safe with such a son as 
thi|, but let your majesty decide.” When king Ugrabhata was thus appealed 
to by his favourite wife, he was angry, and banislied Bhimabhata from his court. 
And he took away from him his allowance, and appointed a hundred Raj- 
puts with their retainers to guard that Samarabhata. And he put his 
treasury at the disposal of the younger son, but he drove the elder son 
from his presence, and took away all that he possessed. 

Then his mother Manorama sent for him and said, Tour father has 
thrown you over, because he is in love with a dancer. So go to the palace 
of my father in Pataliputra, and when you arrive there, your grandfather 
will give you his kingdom, for he has no son. But, if you remain here, 
your enemy, this Samarabhata, will kill you, for he is powerful.” When 
Bhimabhata heard this speech of his mother’s, he said, “ I am a Kshatriya, 
and I will not sneak away from my native land, like a coward. Be of good 
cheer, mother ’ what wretch is able to injure me ?” When he said this, Kis 
mother answered him, ** Then procure a numerous body of companions to 
guard you, by means of my wealth.” When Bhimabhata heard this 
proposal, he said, “ Mother, tins is not becoming ; for if I did this, I should 
be really opposing my father.” You may be (juite at your ease, for your 
blessing alone will procure me good fortune.” When BhimabhaU had 
encouraged her with these words, he left her. In the meanwhile all the 
citizens came to hear of it, and they thought, Alas ! a great injustice has 
been done to Bhimabhata by the king. Surely Samarabhata does not 
think he is going to rob him of the kingdom. Well it is an opportunity for 
us to do him a service, before he comes to the throne.” Having formc'^ 
this resolution, the citizens secretly supplied Bliimabhata with such abun- 
The Sanskrit College MS. reads m for 



dance of wealth, that he lived in great comfort with his servants. But 
the younger brother was ever on the look out to kill his elder brother, 
supposing that this was his father’s object in furnishing him with a guard. 

In the meanwhile a heroic and wealthy young Brahman, of the name of 
S'ankhadatta, who was a friend of both brothers, came and said to Samara- 
bhata, ‘‘ You ought not to carry on hostility with your elder brother ; it is 
not right, and you cannot do him an injury ; on the contrary the result of a 
quarrel would be disgraceful to you.” When he said this, Samarabhata 
abused and threatened him ; good advice given to a fool does not calm but 
rather enrages him. Then the resolute S'ankhadatta went away indignant 
at this treatment, and made a strict friendship with Bhimabhata, in order 
to ha.ve the opportunity of conquering Samarabhata. 

Then a merchant, of the name of Manidatta, came there from a foreign 
country, bringing with him an excellent horse ; it was as white as the 
moon ; the sound of its neighing was as musical as that of a clear conch 
or other sweet-sounding instrument ; it loolced like the waves of the 
sea of milk surging on high ; it was marked with curls on the neck ; 
and adorned with the crest-jewel, the bracelet, and other signs, which 
it seemed as if it had acquired by being born in the race of the 
Gandharvas. When Bhimabhata heard of that splendid horse, which 
was mentioned to him by S'ankhadatta, he went and bought it for a high 
price from that merchant-prince. At that moment Samarabhata, hearing 
of it, came and tried fco buy the horse from the merchant for double the 
price. But he refused to give it him, as it had already been sold to another ; 
then Samarabhata, out of envy, proceeded to carry it off by force. Then 
there took place a fierce combat between those two princes, as the adherents 
of both came running up with weapons in their hands. Then thfe ‘mighty 
arm of Bhimabhata laid low the attendants of Samarabhata, and he himself 
abandoned the horse, and began to retire through fear of his brother. But 
as he was retiring, S'ankadatta, full of overpowering anger, pursued him, 
and laying hold of his hair behind, was on the point of killing him, when 
Bhimabhata rushed up and prevented him, saying, ‘‘ Let be for the present, 
it would be a grief to my father.” Then S'ankhadatta let Samarabhata go, 
and he fled in fear, discharging blood from bis wounds, and repaired to his 
father. 

Then the bravo Bhimabhata took possession of the horse, and imme- 
diately a Brdhman came up to him, and taking him aside, said to him, “ Your 
mother the queen Manorama, and the chaplain Yajuhsvcimin, and Sumati, 
the mimster of your father, send you the following ad\ico at this juncture. 

You knew,’^ dear boy, how the king is always affected towards you, and 

* I road jdndsi with the Satiskiit College MS. instead of jdndmi which Dr. 
Brockhans gives in his text. 
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he is especially angry with you at present, now that this misfortune has 
happened. So if you feel disposed to save your own life, and to preserve 
glory, and justice inviolate, if you have any 3*egard for the future, if you 
consider us well disposed towards you ; leave this place unobserved this 
very evening, as soon as the sun has set, and make for the palace of your 
maternal grandfather, and may good fortune attend you. This is the 
message they gave me for you, and they sent you this casket full of pre- 
cious jewels and gold ; receive it from my hand.” When the wise Bhima- 
bhata heard this message, he accepted it, saying, “ I consent to act thus,” 
and he took that casket of gold and valuable jewels. And he gave him an 
appropriate message to take back, and then dismissed him, and mounted 
that horse, sword in hand. And S'ankhadatta took some gold and jewels, and 
mounted another horse. And then prince Bhimabhata set out with him, and 
after he had gone a long distance, he reached at dead of night a great thicket 
of reeds that lay in his way. As he and his companion pursued their course 
through it without stopping, a couple of lions, roused by the noise, which the 
reeds made when trampled by the horses’ hoofs, rushed out roaring, with their 
cubs, and began to rip up the bellies of the horses with their claws. And im- 
mediately the hero and his companion cut off the limbs of the lions with their 
swords, and killed them. Then he got down with his friend to look at the 
state of the two horses, but as their entrails were torn out, they immediately 
fell down dead. When Bhimabhata saw that, he felt despondent, and he 
said to S'ankhadatta, Friend, by a great effort we have escaped from our 
hostile relatives. Tell me, where, even by a hundred efforts/ shall we find 
an escape from Fate, who has now smitten us even here, not allowing us 
even to retain our horses. The very horse, for which I abandoned my 
native land, is dead ; so how can we travel on foot through this forest at 
night ?” When he said this, his friend S'aiikhadatta answered him, “ It 
is no new thing for hostile Fate to conquer courage This is its nature, but^ 
it is conquered by firm endurance. What can Fate do against a firm 
unshaken man, any more than the wind against a mountain ? So come, 
let us mount upon the horse of endurance and so plod on here.” 
When S'ankhadatta said this, Bhimabhata set out with him. Then 
they slowly crossed that thicket, wounding their feet with the canes, 
and at last the night came to an end. And the sun, the lainj) of 
the world, arose, dispelling the darkness of night, and the lotus-llowers 
in the lotus-clumps, by the side of their path, with their expanding 
cups and the sweet murmur of their bees, seemed to be looking at one another 
and saying, It is a happy thing that this Bhimabhata has crossed this 
thicket full of lions and other dangerous animals ” So travelling on, ho 
at last reached with his friend the sandy shore of the Ganges, dotted with 
the huts of hermits. There he di’ank its sweet waters, which seemed to be 
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impregnated with the nectar of the moon, from dwelling on the head of 
Siva, and he bathed in them, and felt refreshed. And he ate, by way of 
sustenance, some venison, which they had bought from a hunter whom tliey 
happened to meet, and which S'ankhadatta brought to him roasted. And 
seeing that the Ganges was full and difficult to cross, for with its waves 
uplifted like hands it seemed again and again to warn him back, he pro- 
ceeded to roam along the bank of the river. And there he saw a young 
Brahman in the court of an out-of-the-way hut, engaged in the study of the 
Vedas. So he went up to him and said, “ Who are you, and what are you 
doing in this solitary place Then the young Br&nian answered him : 

“ I am Nilakantha, the son of a Brahman named S'rikantha, who lived 
at Varanasi, and after all the ceremonies had been performed for me, and I 
had learnt knowledge in the family of my spiritual preceptor, I returned 
home and found all my relations dead. That left me helpless and poor, 
and as I was not in a position to carry on the duties of a householder, I 
became despondent, and repaired to this place, and had recourse to severe 
asceticism. Then the goddess Ganga gave me some fruits in a dream, and 
said to me, ‘ Eemain here living on these fruits, until you obtain your 
desire.’ Then I woke up and went and bathed, and when the morning 
came, I found in the water some fruits, that had been washed here by the 
stream of the Ganges. I brought those fruits, delicious as nectar, into my 
hut, and ate them there, and so I remain here engaged in asceticism, receiv- 
ing these fruits day by day.” 

When he said this, Bhimabhata said to S'ankhadatta, I will give 
this virtuous youth enough wealth to enable him to enter the householder- 
state.” S'ankhadatta approved his speech ; whereupon the prince gave the 
Brahman the wealth that his mother gave him. For what is the use of the 
greatness of great ones, who have abundant courage and wealth, if they do 
not put a stop to the sufferings pf their neighbour as soon as they hoar of 
them ? 

And after he had made the fortune of the Brahman, Bhimabhata 
searched in every direction for some means of crossing the Ganges, but 
could not find any. Then be tied bis ornaments and sword on his head, 
and plunged in with S'ankhadatta to swim across it. 

And in the middle of the river the current carried his friend to a dis- 
tance from him, and he himself was swept away by the waves, and reached 
the bank with difficulty. When be reached the other side, he could not 
see his friend S'ankhadatta, and while he was looking for him along the 
bank, the sun set. Then he began to despair, and ho exclaimed in bitter 
grief, “ Alas my friend !” and it being now the beginning of the niglit, he 
prepared to drown himself in the waters of the Ganges, He said, ** Goddess 
Jahnavi, you have taken from me my life in the form of my friend, so now 
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receire also this empty vessel of my body,” and he was on the point of 
plunging in, when Ganga appeared to him from the middle of the flood. 
And pleased with his violent agitation she said to him then and there, “ Do* 
not act rashly, my son ! your friend is alive, and in a short time you shall be re- 
united with him. Now receive from me this charm called, ‘ Forwards and 
Backwards.’ If a man repeats it forwards, he will become invisible to his 
neighbour, but if he repeats it backwards, he will assume whatever shape 
he desires.’*' Such is the force of this charm only seven syllables long, and 
by its help you shall become a king on this earth.” When the goddess 
Ganga had said this, and given him the charm, she disappeared from his 
eyes, and he gave up the idea of suicide, now that he had got a hope of 
regaining his friend and of other successes. And being anxious to regain 
his friend, he passed the night in impatience, like the lotus-flower, and the 
next morning he set out in search of him. 

Then, as he was travelling about in search of S^'ankhadatta, he one 
day reached alone the district of lAta, where, though the colours of the 
castes are not mixed, the people lead a diversified and richly coloured life, 
which though a seat of fine arts, is not reputed a home of crimes.f In 
this city he wandered about, looking at the temples and the dwelling- 
houses, and at last he reached a hall of gamblers. He entered it and saw a 
number of fraudulent dice-players, who though they were clothed in a loin- 
rag only, shewed by their handsome, well-shaped, stout limbs, which indicated 
good li ving and plenty of exercise, that they were men of rank though they 
concealed it, and that they had resorted to that occupation for the sake of 
making money. They began to talk to him, so he sat down to play with 
them, and they fancied that they would make a fine thing out of him and 
his ornaments. Then he heat them at the dice-play, and won from the 
rogues all the wealth which they had acquired by cheating others. 

Then those gamblers, having lost their wealth, were preparing to go 
home, when Bhimahhata set his arms against the door and stopped them, 

• For ’European methods of attaining invisibility see Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
Vol. I, p. ' Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen, und Gebrauche ma Meldenburg, Vol. 11, pp. 2D 
and 81 ; K Westfalische Maxchen, Yol. I, p. 276, Vol. II, p. 177. The virtues of 
the Tamkapp are well-known. In Europe great results are expected from reciting 
certain sacred formulae backwards. A somewhat similar belief appears to exist among 
the Buddhis^^s. Milton’s ‘‘backward muttering of dissevering charms” is perhaps 
hardly a caoe in point. 

t An elaborate pun ! = caste and also colour: kald *= digit of the moon and 

accomplisnment, or fine art : doshdkara = mine of crimes and also the moon. Dowson, 
in his Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, tells us that Lata is a country com- 
prising Kandesh and part of Guzerat about the Mhye river. It is now called- Lar 
and the AapMri of Ptoiemy* 
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and said to them, Where are you going ? Take back this «\'ealth ; I do 
not want it. I must give it away to my friends, and are not you my 
friends ? Where can I find^ such dear friends as you ?” When he said this, 
and they declined to take the money out of shame, a gambler there, of the 
name of Akshakshapanaka, said, “Undoubtedly it is the definition of 
gambhng that what is won is not returned, but if this gentleman becomes 
our friend, and gives us of his own accord wealth which he has fairly won, 
why should we not take it ?’* The others, when they heard this, exclaimed, 
“ It is fitting, if he makes such an eternal friendship with us,’* When 
they said this, he came to the conclusion that they were men of spirit, and 
he at o;^Jce consented to swear eternal friendship to them, and gave them 
back their wealth. And at their request he went into a garden with them 
and their families, and refreshed himself with food, and wine, and other 
luxuries, supplied by them. Then, at the request of Akshakshapanaka and 
the others, he told his name, race, and history, and asked them also for 
theirs. Then Akshakshapanaka told him the story of his life. 

^ ^ , 7 There lived in HaStinapura 

Story of AJcshaJcshaj^anaka* ^ ^ ^ 

a Brahman named Slvadatta, a very 
rich man, and I am his son, and my real name is Vasudatta. And in my 
youth I learnt skill in arms as well as in the Vedas. Then my father made 
me marry a wife from a family equal in rank to my own. But my mother 
was a great scold, implacable, and very passionate. And she worried my 
father so intolerably, that as soon as he saw me married, he left his home, 
and went away somewhere where he could not be traced. When I saw 
that, I was afraid, and I earnestly enjoined on my wife to study carefully 
my mother’s disposition, and she, being terrified, did so. But my mother 
was bent on quarrelling, and it was impossible for my wife to please her in 
any way. The ill-natured woman interpreted her silence as contempt, her 
plaintive lamentation as hypocrisy, and her attempts at explanation as 
wrangling. For who can deprive the fire of its tendency to burn ? Then 
her disagreeable behaviour in a short time worried my wife also so much, 
that she left the house and fied I know not where. 

Then I was so despondent thau I made up my mind to ? on family 
life, but my wretched relations assembled together and forcec me to take 
another wife. That second wife of mine also was so worried by my mother, 
that she committed suicide by hanging herself Then I was exceedingly 
vexed, and I determined to go to a foreign country. And when my 
relations tried to prevent me, I told them of the wickedness of my mother. 
They assigned another reason for my father’s leaving the country, and would 
not believe my story ; so I adopted the following artifice. I had a vsrooden 

t read prd^omyaham the reading of the Sanskfit College MS, 
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doll made, and pretended to many it privately as a third wife, and I 
brought it and placed it in another secluded bouse which I locked up. And 
I made another female puppet to guard her, dressed like a servant. And I 
said to my mother, “ I have put this wife of mine in a separate house. 
So you and I must for the present remain apart from her in our own 
house ; you must not go there and she must not come here. For she is 
timid as yet, and does not know how to win your affection,” To this 
arrangement my mother gave her consent. 

After some days had elapsed, my mother, finding that she could not 
manage anyhow to get at that supposed daughter-in-law of hers, who was 
in a private house kept always locked, took a stone one day and struck 
herself on the head, and remained in the courtyard in front of her own 
house, streaming with blood, and lamenting with loud cries. Then I and 
all my relations came in, hearing the cries, and when we saw her, we said, 
“Tell us, what is the matter?” When we asked her this question, 
she said spitefully, “My daughter-in-law came without any reason 
and reduced me to this state ; so now my only remedy is death.” 
When my relations heard this, they were furious, and they took her and me 
with them to the house where I kept the wooden doll. They removed 
the fastening, and opened the door, and went in, and lo! they saw 
nothing there but a wooden doll. Then they laughed at my mother, 
who was covered with shame, having imposed on no one but herself, and they 
began to repose confidence in what I had said, and so they went away 
again. 

And I left that country, and travelled about till I came to this region, 
and here I happened to enter a gambling^hall. And there I saw these five 
men playing, this man named Ohandabhujanga, and that Pasupata, and this 
S'maianavetala, and that Kdlavarataka, and this S'ariprastara, heroes equal 
in valour. And I gambled with them on this mutual understanding, that 
whoever was conquered should be the slave of the conqueror. Then they 
became my slaves by being beaten by me in gambling, but I have become 
their slave by being won over by their good qualities. And dwelling with 
them I have forgotten my woes. 

So know that here I bear the name of Akshakshapana,* a name suited 
to my condition Here I have lived with these excellent men of good 
family, who conceal their real position, and now you have joined us. So 
now you are our chief, and it was with this view that we took that money 
of yours originally, being charmed with your virtues. 

When Akshakshapana had told his story in these words, aU the others 
in succession also told their adventures. And prince Bhimabhata perceived 
that his friends were heroes, who had disguised their real character by 

i. Bice-mendicaiLt. 
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taking np gambling practices for the sake of gaining wealth, so he had 
much more pleasant chat with them, and spent the day in amusement, and 
then seeing that the eastern quarter had adorned its face with the rising 
moon, as with an ornamental patch, he went from that garden with Aksha- 
kshapanaka and the other six to their dwelling. And while he was there 
with them, the rainy season arrived, seeming to announce with the roarings 
of its joyous clouds his recovery of his friend. And then the impetuous 
river there, named Vipasa, that flowed into the sea, was filled with an influx 
of sea- water and began to flow backwards, and it deluged that shore with 
a great inundation , and then owing to the cessation of that influx,* it 
seemed to flow on again to the sea. Now at that time the sudden influx of 
sea- water brought in a great fish, and on account of its unwieldy size it was 
stranded on the bank of the river. And the inhabitants, when they saw 
the fish stranded, ran forward with all kinds of weapons to kill it, and 
ripped open its stomach. And when its stomach was cut open, there came 
out of it alive a young Brahman ; and the people, astonished at that strange 
sight, raised a shout.f When Bhimabhata heard that, he went there with 
his friends, and saw his friend S'ankbadatta, who had just issued from the 
inside of the fish. So he ran and embraced him, and bedewed him with 
copious tears, as if he wished to wash off the evil smell he had contracted 
by living in the gulf of the fish’s maw. J S'ankhadatta, for his part, having 
escaped that calamity, and having found and embraced his friend, went 
from joy to joy. Then being questioned out of curiosity by Bhima- 
bbaja, he gave this brief account of his adventures. 

“On that occasion, when I was swept out of your sight by the force of 
the waves of the Ganges, I was suddenly swallowed by a very large fish. 
Then I remained for a long time inside the capacious habitation of his 
stomach, eating in my hunger his flesh, wMch I cut off with a knife. To- 
day Providence somehow or other brought this fish here, and threw it up upon 
the bank, so that it was killed by these men and I was taken out of its 
stomach. I have seen again you and the light of the sun, the horizon has 
been once more illuminated for me. This, my friend, is the story of my 
adventures, I know no more than this.” 

When S'ankhadatta said this, Bhimabhata and all that were present 
exclaimed in astonishment, “ To think that he should have been swallowed 
in the Ganges by a fish, and that that fish should have got into the sea, 
and then that from the sea it should have been brought into the Vipasa, 

I conjecture o^hapraidnipaiva, 

■f Cp, No. LXVI In the English Gesta, page 298 of Herrtage’s edition, and 
the end of No. XII of Miss Stokes's Fairy Tales. See also Prym und Socm, 
Syiische Marchen, pp. 88 and 84. 

% Cp. Odyssey, Book IV, 441-442, 
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iand that it should have been killed, and then that S'ankhadatta should 
have come out o£ it alive. Ah ! the way of fate is inscrutable, and wonder- 
ful are its works !” While uttering such remarks with Akshakshapanaka 
and the others, Bhimabhata took S'ankhadatta to his own dwelling. And 
there in high delight he entertained with a bath, clothes, and other needful 
things, his friend, who had, as it were, been born a second time with thb 
same body from the belly of a fish. 

And while Bhimabhata was living with him in that country, there 
came on there a festive procession in honour of Vasuki the king uf the 
snakes. In order to see it, the prince went, surrounded with his friends, 
to the temple of that chief of the snakes, where great crowds were assem- 
bling, He worshipped there in the temple, where his idol was, which was 
full of long wreaths* of flowers in form like serpents, and which therefore 
resembled the abyss of Pat^la, and then going in a southerly direction, he 
beheld a great lake sacred to Vasuki, studded with red lotuses, resembling 
the concentrated gleams of the brilliance of the jewels on snakes’ crests ;t 
and encircled with blue lotuses, which seemed like clouds of smoke from 
the fire of snake-poison ; overhung with trees, that seemed to he worshipping 
with their flowers blown down by the wind. When he saw it, he said to 
himself in astonishment, “ Compared with this expanded lake, that sea 
from which Vishnu carried off the goddess of Fortune, seems to me to he 
only worthy of neglect, for its fortune of beauty is not to be taken from 
it by anything else.J In the meanwhile he saw a maiden, who had come 
there to bathe, by name Hansivali, the beautiful daughter of Chandra- 
ditya, king of Ldta, by Kuvalayavati ; her mortal nature, which was con- 
cealed by all her other members moulded like those of gods, was revealed 
by the winking of her rolling eye. She had ten million perfections darting 
forth from her flower- soft body, she was with her waist, that might be 
spanned with the hand, a very bow of Cupid, and the moment she looked at 
Bhimabhata, she pierced him in the heart with the sidelong arrows of her 
eyes, and bewildered him.§ He too, who was a thief of th^ world’s beauty, 
entered by the oblique path of her eyes the treasure-chamber of her heart, 
and robbed her of her self-control. Then she sent secretly a trustworthy 
and discreet maid, and enquired from his friends his name and residence. 
And after she had bathed, she was taken back to her palace by her at- 
tendants, frequently turning round her face to fix her eyes on him. And 

* I read ddmahliih for dhdmabkih, 

t Benfey (Panchatantra, Vol I, p, 214, note,) traces this superstition through all 
countries. 

t This passage is a concatenation of puns. 

4 The whole passage is an elaborate pun. The lady is compared to a bow, the 
string qf which vibrates in the notches, and the middle of which is held in the hand. 
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then Bhimabbata, accompanied by his friends, went to his dwelling, with 
faltenng steps, for he was entangled with the net which his beloved had 
cast over him. 

And immediately the princess Hansavali sent that maid to him as an 
ambassadress of love, with the message for which he longed. The maid 
*came lip to him and said to him in secret, “ Prince, the princess Hansavali 
solicits you thus, ‘ When yon see me, who love you, being carried away by 
the stream of love, you should rescue me quickly, you should not remain 
indifferent upon the bank* When Bhimabhata heard from the messen- 
ger the nectar of his beloved’s message, he was delighted at having his life 
saved, and said to her, “ I am in the current, I am not upon the bank ; 
does not my beloved know that ? But now, that I have obtained some 
hope to cling to,t I will gladly, do her bidding. I will this night 
come and wait upon her in her private apartments, and no one shall see me, 
for I will enter concealed by a charm.” 'When he said this to the maid, she 
was pleased, and went and told it to Hansavali, and then she remained 
anxiously expecting an interview with him. 

And he, in the early part of the night, went adorned with heavenly 
ornaments, and making himself invisible by repeating forwards the charm 
bestowed on him by Ganga, entered her splendid chamber which she 
had previously cleared of attendants. In that chamber, which suggested 
thoughts of love, which was perfumed with aloes, and adorned with nose- 
gays of flowers of five huesj arranged there, and which therefore resembled 
the garden of the god of love, he beheld that lovely o^e exhaling heavenly 
fragrance, like a blossom put forth by the creeper of the wonderful charm 
bestowed by Ganga. And then the . handsome prince recited the charm 
backwards, and immediately became visible to that princess. When he 
^beheia her timidly trembling with a joyful agitation that 'made her hair stand 
on end^ his ornaments immediately tinkled like musical instruments, and he 
seemed to be dancing with joy to their music. And the maiden hid her 
face with the shame of love, and seemed to be asking her heart, that 
caused all that display of 'emotion, what she was to do now. Then 
Bhimabhata said to her, “ Pair one, why do you allow your heart to exhibit 
shame, though its feelings have been already revealed ? It does not deny 
the state of affaii^ ; besides how is it possible to conceal this trembling of 
the limbs and this bursting boddice ?” Then Bhimabhata with such words, 
and other loving persuasions^ made the fair one forget her modesty, and 
married her by the Gandharva form of marriage. And after he had spent 

* I read, "with the 3^3^. in tlie Sansirit College^ i^rutam mmMhriiya for dmtam 
mmyatya* 

t a lifo-huoy to prevent him from drowning. 

t There must be a reference to the five flowery arrows of the god of liover 
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that night with her, in sporting like a bee round the lotus of her mouili, 
he at last tore himself' away, and saying, ‘‘I will come again at night,” 
returned to bis house. 

And when the chamberlains belonging to Hansavali entered her cham- 
ber the next morning, they saw that her lover had been with her. The 
ends of her curls were disordered, she had marks o£ moist teeth and nails, 
and she seemed as if the god of Love had appeared in person and afflicted 
her with the wounds of all his arrows. They immediately went and re- 
ported the matter to the king, and he secretly appointed spies to watch at 
night. And Bhimabhata spent the day with his friends in their usual 
employments, and in the beginning of the night again repaired to the bower 
of his beloved. When the spies saw that he had entered without being 
seen, by virtue of his charm, and discovered that he possessed supernatural 
powers, they went out, and told the king, and he gave them this order, 
“ The being, who has entered a well-guarded room without being seen, can- 
not be a mere man ; so bring him here that I may see what this means. 
And say to him politely from me, ‘ Why did you not openly ask me for my 
daughter ? Why did you make a secret of it ? For it is difficult to 
obtain a bridegroom for my daughter as accomplished as yourself.”^ 
When the king had sent off the spies with this message, they went 
as he commanded, and stood at the door and delivered this message 
to Bhimabhata. And the resolute prince, perceiving that the king had 
discovered him, answered them boldly from inside ; “ Tell the king from 
me, that to-morrow I will enter his hall of audience, and tell him the 
truth, for now it is the dead of night.” They then went and gave this message 
to the king and he remained silent.” And in the morning Bhimabhata went to 
rejoin his friends. And putting on a magnificent costume, he went with 
those seven heroes to the hall of king Chandraditya. When the king saw 
his splendour, his resolute bearing and handsome appearance, he received 
him kindly, and made him sit on a throne equal to his own, and then his friend, 
the Brahman S'ankhadatta, said to the king, “ King, this is the son of Ugra- 
bhata the king of Badha, Bhimabhata by name ; his might is irresistible on 
account of the wonderful power of the charm which he possesses. And he 
has come here to sue for the hand of your daughter.” When the king 
heard that, he remembered the occurrence of the night, and seeing that he 
was a suitable match for his daughter, he exclaimed, “ I am fortunate in- 
deed,” and accepted the proposal And after he had made splendid pre- 
parations for the marriage, he bestowed his daughter Hansavali on Ehima- 
bhata with much wealth. Then Bhimabhata, having obtained many ele- 
phants, horses, and villages, remained there in great comfort, possessed of 
Hansavali and the goddess of Fortune. And in a few days his father-in- 
law ^ave him that kingdom of Lata, and, being childless and old, retired to 
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the forest. Then the successful Bbimabliata, having obtained that kingdora^ 
ruled it admirably with the help of those seven heroes, Chandradatta and 
the others. 

Then, in the course of some days, he heard from his spies, that his 
father king Ugrabhata had gone to Prayaga and died there ; and that, 
when he was intent on death, he had anointed his youngest son Samara- 
bhata, the son of the dancing-girl, king of Radha. Then he mourned for 
his father, and performed his funeral ceremonies, and sent a messenger to 
that Samarabhata with a letter. And in the letter, he sent the following 
message to the pretender who was treating him unjustly, Foolish son of a 
dancing-girl, what business have you to sit on my father’s throne, for it be- 
longs to me, though I have this kingdom of Lata ; so you must not ascend it.” 
And the messenger went, and after announcing himself, delivered the letter 
to that Samarabhata, when he was in the hall of assembly. And when 
Samai*abhata read this letter of such an import, under his brother’s sign, 
manual, he was angry, and answered, “ This baseless presumption is becom- 
ing in this ill-conducted man, who was long ago banished by my father 
from the country, because he was not fit to remain in it. Even the jackal 
apes the lion, when he is comfortably ensconced in his native cavern, but 
when he comes within view of the lion, he is discovered to be only a 
jackal.” Such was the answer he roared forth, and he wrote to the samo 
effect in a letter, and sent his return-messenger to carry it to Bhima- 
bhata. 

’ So the return-messenger went, and gave, when introduced by the 
warder, that letter to the king of Lata. And when Bhimabhata had read 
that letter, he laughed loudly, and said to the return- messenger of his 
brother — Go, messenger, and tell that dancing-girl’s son from me, ‘ On 
that former occasion when you tried to seize the horse, I saved you from- 
S'ankhadatta, because you were a child and dear to my father, but I will 
no longer endure your insolence. I will certainly send you to my father 
who is so fond of you. Make ready, and know that in a few days I shall 
have arrived.’ ” Wito l^hesa words he dismissed the messenger, and then 
he began hh expedition, When that moon of kings, glorious in his magni- 
ficence,* mounted his elephant which resembled a hill, the great sea of his 
army was agitated and surged up with a roar, and the horizon was filled 
with innumerable feudal chiefs and princes arrived for war,t and setting 
out with their forces ; and the earth, swiftly trampled by the elephants 
and horses trooping along in great numbers, groaned and trembled under 
the weight, as if afraid of being cleft open. In this fashion Bhiinabhata 
marched and came near Radha, eclipsing the light of the sun in the heavens 
with the clouds of dust raised by his army. 

♦ When applied to the moon, it me^s “ glorious in its rising.” 

t Bbhtlingk and Both give u^mankh^a as uberzahlig (f). 
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In tlie meanwhile king Samarabhata heard of it, and became indig- 
nant ; and armed himself, and went out with his army to meet him in 
battle. And those two armies met, like the eastern and western seas, and 
a great battle took place between the heroes on both sides, awful as the 
destruction of the world. Then the fire, produced by the loud clashing of 
swords, which seemed as if it had been kindled by the gnashing of the 
teeth of the angry god of Death, hid the sky; and javelins flew with 
their long points resembling eyelashes, and seemed like the glances of the 
nymphs of heaven, as they gazed on the warriors. Then the field of battle 
appeared like a stage ; its canopy was dust, its music was the shoutings of 
the army, and its dancers palpitating trunks. And a furious*^ torrent Ms 
blood, sweeping along heads, and garlanded with trunks, carried off all 
living creatures, like the night of destruction at the end of the world. 

But the archer Bhimabhata soon routed the army of his enemies, by 
means of a combined attack of the mighty warriors S'ankhadatta, and 
Akshakshapainika, and Chandabhujanga and his fellows, skilled in wrest- 
ling, resembling impetuous elephants And Samarabhata was furious, 
when his army was routed, and he dashed forward on his chariot, and 
began to churn the sea of battle, as Mount Mandara churned the ocean.t 
Then Bhimabhata, who was mounted on an elephant, attacked him, and 
cut his bow in two with his arrows, and also killed all the four horses of 
bis chariot. Then Samarabhata, being prevented from using his chariot, 
ran and struck with a javelin on the forehead the splendid elephant of 
Bhimabhata, and the elephant, as soon as it was struck, fell dead on the 
'grbund. Then both of them, being deprived of their means of conveyance, 
had to fight on foot. And the two angry kings, armed with sword and 
shield, engaged in single combat. But Bhimabhata, though he might 
have made himself invisible by means of his charm, and so have killed him, 
out of a regard for fairness, would not kill his enemy in that way. But 
being a skilful swordsman, he contended against him in open fight, and cut 
off with his sword the head of that son of the dancing-girl. 

And when that Samarabhata was slain with his soldiers, and the bands 
of the Siddhis had applauded from the heavens, and the fight had come to 
an end, Bhimabhata with his friends entered the city of Radha, being 
praised by heralds and minstrels. Then, returning from a long absence, 
after slaying his enemy, he delighted his mother, who was eager to behold 
him, as Rama did Ivausalya. And the citizens welcomed him, and then he 
adorned the throne of his father, and took his seat on it, honoured by his 


I adopt pramattd the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. 
t The gods and Asuras used it as a churning-stick at the churning of the oseci^ 
for the^eoovery of the Amrita, and other precious things lost during the deluge, 

ao 
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father’s ministers, who loved his good qualities. And then he honoured all 
his subjects, who made high festival ; and on a lucky day he gave 'to S'an- 
khadatta the kingdom of Lata. And he sent him to the territory of Lata, 
escorted by a force composed of natives of that country ; and he gave 
villages and wealth to Akshakshapanaka and his fellows, and he remained 
surrounded by them, ruling his ancestral realm, with that queen Hansavali, 
the daughter of the king of Lata. And, in'course of time, he conquered 
the earth, and carried off the daughters of kings, and became exclusively 
addicted to the enjoyment of their society.. And he devolved his duties 
on his ministers, and amused himself with the women of his harem, and 
never left its precincts, being engrossed with drinking and other vices. 

Then, one day, the hermit Uttanka came of his own accord to visit 
him, as if he were the time of accomplishment of the previous decree of 
S'ira. And when the hermit came to the door, the king, being blinded 
witli pasbion, intoxication, and the pride of sovereignty, would not listen, 
though the warders announced his arrival. Then the hermit was angry, 
and denounced this curse on the king, “ 0 man blinded with intoxication, 
}ou shall fall from your throne, and become a wild elephant.” When the 
king heard that, fear dispelled his intoxication, and he went out, and pros- 
trating himself at the foot of the hermit, began to appease him with 
humble words. Then the auger of the great sage was calmed, and he said 
to him, “ King, you must become an elephant, that decree cannot be alter- 
ed ; but when you shall have relieved a minister of Myigdnkadatta’s, named 
Prachandasakti, afflicted with the curse of a Naga and blinded, who shall 
become your guest, and shall tell him your story, you shall be delivered 
from this curse ; and you shall return to the state of a Gandharva, as Siva 
foretold to you, and then that guest of yours shall recover the use of his 
eyes.” When the hermit Uttanka had said this, he returned as he came, 
and Bhimabhata was burled from his throne, and became an elephant. 

“"So know, my friend, that I am that very Bhimabhata, become an 
elephant, and you are Prachandasakti ; I know that my curse is now at an 
end.” When Bhimabhata had said this, he abandoned the form of an 
elephant, and at once became a Gandharva of heavenly might. And imme- 
diately Prachandasakti recovered, to his intense delight, the use of his eyes, 
and looked upon that Gandharva there. And in the meanwhile the discreet 
Idrigankadatta, who had heard their conversation from the bower of 
creepers, with his other ministers, having discovered that it was indeed his 
friend, rushed quickly and impetuously forth, and threw his arms round 
the neck of his minister Prachandtisakti. And Prachandasakti looked at 
him, and feeling as if his body had been irrigated with a sudden flood of 
nectar, immediately Embraced the feet of his lord. 

Then the Gandharva Bhimabhata comforted those two,* who were 
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weeping, both deeply moved at being reunited after so long a separatiou. 
And Mrigankadatta, bowing, said to that Gandharva, “ That I have 
recovered this friend of mine, and that he has recovered his eyesight, is all 
due to your wondrous might. Honour to you!” When the Gandharva 
heard that, he said to that prince, “ You shall soon recover all your other 
ministers, and obtain S'asankavati as a wife, and become king of the whole 
fearth. So you must not lose heart. Now, auspicious one, I depart, but 
I will appear to you when you think of me.” 

When the matchless chief of the Gandharvas had said this to the 
prince, and so testified his friendship for him, as his curse was at an end, 
and he had obtained prosperous felicity, he flew up swiftly into the sky, 
making the whole air resound with the tinkling of his beautiful bracelet 
and necklace. 

And Mrigankadatta, having recovered Prachanda^akti, and so regained 
his spirits, spent that day in the wood, accompanied by his ministers. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Victory to Gaiae^a, who, when dancing, makes a shower of stars, 
resembling a rain of flowers, fall from the sky, by a blow of his trunk ! 

Then Myigankadatta, having passed that night, set out in the morning 
from that wood, together with Prachaudaiiakti and his other affectionate 
ministers, making for Ujjayini in order to gain S'a^ankavati, and looking 
out for the rest of his ministers. 

And as he was going along on his way, he saw his minister Vila’ama- 
ke^arin being carried through the air by a hideously deformed man. And 
while he was eagerly pointing him out to his other ministers, that minister 
alighted from the air near him* And quickly dismounting from the 
shoulder of that man, he came up and embraced the feet of Mrigankadatta, 
with his eyes full of tears. And the delighted Mj^igankadatta embraced him 
in return, and so did his ministers, one after another, and then Vikrama- 
ke^arin dismissed that man, saying, “ Come to me, when I think of you.” 
Then Mrigankadatta out of curiosity asked Tikramake^arin for the story of 
his adventures, and he sat down in the forest and related them. 

from you on that occasion by the 
curse of the Naga, and had wandered about for many days in search ^you. 

I said to myself, “ I will make for TJjjayini, for they will go there qisRly,” 
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and having formed this intention, I set out for that city. And in course of 
time I reached a village near it, named Brahmastbala, and there I sat down on 
the bank of a lake at the foot of a tree. There an old Brahman,^ afflicted 
with the bite of a serpent, came up to me and said, ‘^Rise up from this 
place, my son, lest you incur my fate For there is a great serpent here, 
and I am so tortured by the bite which he has given me, that I am now 
about to drown myself in this lake.” When he said this, I dissuad- 
ed him, out of compassion, from committing suicide, and I then and there 
counteracted the effect of the poison by my knowledge of antidotes. 

Then the Brahman eagerly, but wich due politeness, asked me the 
whole story of my life, and when he knew the facts, said to me kindly, 
“ You have to-day saved my life, so receive, hero, this charm for mastering 
Yetalas, which I inherited from my father. For it is suitable to you who 
possess all powers, but what, I pray, could a feeble creature, like me, do 
with it ?” When 1 heard that, I answered that noble Bx’ahman, “ What 
use can I make of Vetalas, now that I am separated from Mrigankadatta ?” 
When the Brahman heard that, he laughed, and went on to say to me, “ Do 
you not know that you can obtain from a Vetala all that you desire ? 
Did not king Trivikramasena obtain of old time the sovereignty of the 
Vidyadharas by the favour of a Tetala ? Listen now, I will tell you his 
story in proof of it.” 

Mere hegins the of the 25 tales of a Dn the banks of the Godavari 

M&inon.* (Vetdla-Tanekawisaukd.) there is a place named Pratishthana. 
In it there lived of old time a famous king, named Trivikramasena, the 
son of Yikramasena, equal to Indra in might. Every day, when he was 
in his hall of audience, a mendicant named Kshantisila came to him, to pay 
him his respects, and presented him with a fruit. And every day, the king 
as soon as he received the fmit, gave it into the hand of the supeidntendent of 
his treasury who was near him. In this way ten years passed, but one day, 
when the mendicant had left the hall of audience, after giving the fruit to 
the king, the king gave it to a young pet monkey, that had escaped from 
the hands of its keepers, and happened to enter there. While the monkey 
was eating that fruit, it burst open, and there came out of it a splendid 

♦ The Mongolian form of these stories is to be found in Sagas from the Ear East. 
This work appears to he based upon a translation made by Julg from the Calmuok 
language. Oesterley, in his German version of those tales, tells us that Jnlg’s transla- 
tion appeared in Leipzig in thryear 1866 under the title of “ The tales of the SiddM- 
kiir.” Oesterley mentions a Sanskrit redaction of the tales, attributed to S'ivadasa, 
and one contained in the Katharnava. He also mentions a Tamul version translated 
into English by Babington under the title of Yetala Oidai ; two Telugu versions, a 
Mahratta version, the well-known Hindi version, a Bengali version based upon the 
Hinds, and a Canarese version. 
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priceless jewel. When the king saw that, he took up the jewel, and asked 
the treasurer the following question, “ Where have you put all those fruits 
which I have been in the habit of handing over to you, after they were 
given to me by the mendicant When the superintendent of the treasury 
heard that, he was full of feai% and he said to the king, I used to throw 
them into the treasury from the window without opening the door ; if your 
Majesty orders me, I will open it and look for them.’’ When the treasurer 
said this, the king gave him leave to do so, and he went away, and soon 
returned, and said to the king “ I see that those fruits have all rotted away 
in the treasury, and I also see that there is a heap of jewels there resplen- 
dent with radiant gleams.” 

When the king heard it, he was pleased, and gave those jewels to the 
treasurer, and the next day he said to the mendicant, who came as before, 
“ Mendicant, why do you court me every day with great expenditure of 
wealth ? I will not take your fruit to-day until you tell me.” When the 
king said this, the mendicant said to him in private, “ I have an incantation 
to perform which requires the aid of a brave man, I request, hero, that you 
will assist me in it.” When the king heard that, he consented and promised 
him that he would do so. Then the mendicant was pleased and he went 
on to say to that king, “ Then I shall be waiting for you at night-fall in 
the approaching black fortnight, in the great cemetery here, under the 
shade of a han^an-tvee, and you must come to me there. The king said — 
“ Well 1 I will do so,” And the mendicant Kshantisila returned delighted 
to his own dwelling. 

Then the heroic monarch, as soon as he had got into the black fort- 
night, remembered the request of the mendicant, which he had promised 
to accomplish for him, and as soon as night came, he enveloped his head 
Ih a black cloth, and left the palace unperceived, sword in hand, and went 
fearlessly to the cemetery. It was obscured by a dense and terrible pall of 
darkness, and its aspect was rendered awful by the ghastly flames from the 
burning of the funeral pyres, and it produced horror by the bones, skeletons, 
and skulls of men that appeared in it. In it were present formidable 
Bhutas and Vetalas, joyfully engaged in their horrible activity, and it was 
alive with the loud yells of jackals,^ so that it seemed like a second-mysteri- 
ous tremendous form of Bhairava. And after he had searched about in it, he 
found that mendicant under a hanyan-‘tvee^ engaged in making a circle, 
and he went up to him and said, “ Here I am arrived, mendicant ; tell me, 
what can I do for you ?” 

When the mendicant heard that, and -saw -the king, he was delighted, 

* Here there is prohahly a The word translated “ jackal” also means the 
god S'iva. Bhairava is a form of S'iva. 
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mi said to him*— '' King, if I have found favour in your eyes, go al^e a 
long way from here towards the south, and you will find an ahka-tree. 
On it there is a dead man hanging up 5 go and bring him here ; assist me 
in this matter, hero.” As soon as the brave king, who was faithful to his 
promise, heard this, he said, I will do so,” and went towards the south. 
And after he had gone some way in that direction, along a path revealed by the 
light of the fi^aming pyres, he reached with difilculty in the darkness that aioka^ 
tree ; the tree was scorched with the smoke of funeral pyres, and smelt of raw 
flesh, and looked like a Bhtita, and he saw the corpse hanging on its trunks 
as it were on the shoulder of a demon. So he climbed up,‘ and cutting the 
string which held it, flung it to the ground. And the moment it was 
flung down, it cried out, as if in pain. Then the king, supposing it was 
alive, came down and rubbed its body out of compassion ; fchat made the 
corpse utter a loud demoniac laugh. Then the king knew that it was 
possessed by a Vetala, and said without flinching, “ Why do you laugh ? 
Come, let us go off.” And immediately he missed from the ground the 
corpse possessed by the Vetala, and perceived that it was once more sus- 
pended on that very tree. Then he climbed up again and brought it down, 
for the heart of heroes is a gem more impenetrable than adamant. Then 
king Trivikranasena threw the corpse possessed by a Vetala over bis 
shoulder, and proceeded to go off with it, in silence. And as he was going 
along, the Vetala in the corpse that was on his shoulder said to him, 
King, I will tell you a story to beguile the way, listen.” 

Story of the prtnee, who was helped to There is a city named Vdrdpasi, 

05 wife by the son of Us father^ s minister.* which is the dwelling-prace* of Siva, 

inhabited by holy beings, and thus resembles the plateau of mount Kailasa. 
The river Ganges, ever full of water, flows near it, and appears as if it were the 
necklace ever resting on its neck ; in that city there lived of old time a 
king named Pratapamukuta, who consumed the families of his enemies 
with his valour, as the fire consumes the forest. He had a son named 
Vajramukuta, who dashed the god of love’s pride in his beauty, and bis 
enemies’ confidence in their valour. And that prince had a friend, named 
Buddhisaiira, whom he valued more than his life,' the sagacious son of a 
minister. 

Once on a time that prince was amusing himself with that friend, and 
his excessive devotion to the chase made him travel a long distance. As 
he was cutting off the long-manedf heads of lions with his arrows, as it 
were the ehowries that represented the glory of their valour, he entered a 
great forest. It seemed like the chosen home of love, with singing cuckoos 

* This story is the 27th in Miss Stokes’s collection. 

t I read satdldni, which I find in the Sanskrit College MS., instead of sajdldnL 
The mistake may have arisen firom the blending of two readings sa^dHam 2 ini Jd^dldni* 
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for bards, fanned by trees with their clusters of blossoms, waving like ehowries. 
In it he and the minister’s son saw a great lake, looking like a second sea, the 
birthplace of lotuses* of various colours ; and in that pool of gods there 
was seen by him a maiden of heavenly appearance, who had come there 
with her attendants to bathe. She seemed to fill the splendid tank* with 
the fiood of her beauty, and with her glances to create in it a new forest 
of blue lotuses. With her face, that surpassed the moon in beauty, she seemed 
to put to shame the white lotuses, and she at once captivated with it the heart 
of that prince. The youth too, in the same way, took with a glance such com- 
plete possession of her eyes, that she did not regard her own modesty or 
even her ornaments. And as he was looking at her with his attendants, 
and wondering who she was, she made, under pretence of pastime, a sign 
to tell him her country and other particulars about her. She took a lotus 
from her garland of flowers, and put it in her ear, and she remained for a 
long time twisting it into the form of an ornament called dantapatra or 
tooth-leaf, and then she took another lotus and placed it on her head, and 
she laid her hand significantly upon her heart. The prince did npt at that 
time understand those signs, but his sagacious friend the minister’s son 
did understand them. The maiden soon departed, being led away from 
that place by her attendants, and when she had reached her own house, 
she flung herself down on a sofa, but her heart remained with that prince, 
to justify the sign she had made. 

The prince, for his part, when without her, was like a Vidyadhara who 
has lost his magic knowledge, and, returning to his own city, he fell into 
a miserable condition. And one day the minister’s son questioned him in 
private, speaking of that beauty as easy to obtain, whereupon he lost his 
self-command and exclaimed, “ How is she to be obtained, when neither 
her name, nor her village, nor her origin is known ? So why do you ofEer 
me false comfort ?” When the prince said this to the minister’s son, he 
answered, “ What ! did you not see, what she told you by her signs ? By 
placing the lotus in her ear, she meant to say this, ‘ I live in the realm of 
king Karnotpala.’ By making it into the tooth-leaf ornament she meant 
to say, ‘ Know that I am the daughter of a dentistf there.’ By lifting up 
the lotus she let you know her name was Padmavati ; and by placing her 
hand on her heart she told you that it was yours. Kow there is a king 

♦ In this there is a pun, the word translated “ lotus” may also refer to Lakshmi the 
wife of Vishnu. 

t Pandit S'yama Charan Mukhopadhyaya thinks that the word dantaghataka 
must mean “dentist:” the Petersburg lexicographers take it to mean, “a worker in 
ivory.” His name Sangramavardhana has a warlike sound. Pandit Mahesa Chandra 
Hydyaratna thinks that dantagJidta is a proper name. If so, sangrdmmardham must 
mean prime minister. 
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named Karnotpala in the country of Kalinga ; he has a favourite courtier, a 
great dentist named Sangramavardhana, and he has a daughter named 
Padmavati, the pearl of the three worlds, whom he values more than his life. 
Ali this I knew from the talk of the people, and so I understood her signs, 
which were meant to tell her country aiid the other particulars about her.^ 
When that prince had been told all this by the minister’s son, he was 
pleased with that intelligent man, and rejoiced, as he had now got an 
opportunity of attaining his object, and, after he had deliberated with him, 
he set out with him from his palace on the pretence of hunting, but really 
in search of his beloved, and went again in that direction. And on the 
way he managed to give his retinue the slip by the speed of his swift 
horse, and he went to the country of Kalinga accompanied by the minis- 
ter’s son only. There they reached the city of king Karnotpala, and 
searched for and found the palace of that dentist, and the prince and the 
minister’s son entered the house of an old woman, who lived near there, 
to lodge. The minister’s son gave their horses water and fodder, and placed 
them there in concealment, and then said to that old woman in the presence of 
the prince, “ Do you know, mother, a dentist named Sangramavardhana ?” 
When the old woman heard that, she said to him courteously, “ I know 
him well ; I was his nurse, and he has now made me attend upon his 
daughter as a duenna ; but I never go there at present, as I have been 
deprived of my clothes, for my wicked son, who is a gambler, takes away 
my clothes as soon as he sees them ” When the minister’s son heard this, 
he was delighted, and he gratified the old woman with the gift of his upper 
garment and other presents, and went on to say to her, “ You are a mother 
to us, so do what we request you to do in secret ; go to that Padmavati, 
the daughter of the dentist, and say to her, ‘ The prince, whom you 
saw at the lake, has come here, and out of love he has sent me to tell you.’ ” 
When the old woman heard this, she consented, being won over by the 
presents, and went to Padmavati, and came back in a moment. And when 
the prince and the minister’s son questioned her, she said to them, I 
went and told her secretly that you had come. When she heard that, she 
scolded me, and struck me on both cheeks with her two hands smeared 
with camphor. So I have come back weeping, distressed at the insult. 
See here, my children, these marks of her fingers on my face.” 

When she said this, the prince was despondent, as he despaired of 
attaining his object, but the sagacious minister’s son said to him in private, 

* Cp. the way in which Pushpadanta*s preceptor guesses the riddle in page 44 of 
Vol I of this work ; so Prince Ivan is assisted by his tutor Katoma in the story of The 
Blind Man and the Oripple,’* Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 240. Compare also tho 
story of Azeez and Azeezeh in Lane’s Arabian Nights, Yol. I, particularly page 48-4. 
The rapid manner, in which the hero and heroine fall in love in these stories, is quit© 
in the style of Greek romances. See Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 148. 
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Do not despond, for by keeping her own counsel and scolding the ol 
woman, and striking her on the face with her ten fingers white with 
camphor, she meant to say, ‘Wait for these remaining ten moonlight 
nights of the white fortnight, for they are unfavourable to an interview.' " 

After the minister’s son had comforted the prince with these words, 
he went and sold secretly in the market some gold, which he had about 
him, and made that old woman prepare a splendid meal, and then those two 
ate it with that old woman. After the minister’s son had spent ten days in 
this fashion, he again sent the old womaii to Padmavati, to see how- 
matters stood. And she, being fond of delicious food, liquor, and other 
enjoyments of the kind, went again to the dwelling-house of Padmavati, to 
please her guests, and returned and said to them, “ I went there to-day 
and remained silent, but she of her own accord taunted me with that 
crime of having brought your message, and again struck me here on the 
breast with three fingers dipped in red dye, so I have returned here 
thus marked by her.” When the minister’s son heard this, he said, of his 
own accord, to the prince, “ Do not entertain any despondent notions, for 
by placing the impression of her three fingers marked with red dye on this 
woman’s heart, she meant to say ; ‘ I cannot receive you for three nights.’ 

When the minister’s son had said this to the prince, he waited till 
three days had passed, and again sent the old woman to Padmavati. She 
went to her palace, and Padmavati honoured her and gave her food, and 
lovingly enteidjained her that day with wine and other enjoyments. And 
in the evening, when the old woman wished to go back to her house, there 
arose outside a terrible tumult. Then the people were heard exclaiming, 
“ Alas ! Alas ! a mad elephant has escaped from the post to whicli he was 
tied, and is rushing about, trampling men to death.” Then Padmavati 
said to that old woman, “ You must not go by the public road, which is 
rendered unsafe by the elephant, so we will put you on a seat, with a rope 
fastened to it to support it, and let you down by this broad window here into 
the garden of the house, there you must get up a tree and cross this wall, 
and then let yourself down by another tree and go to your own house.” 
After she had said this, she liad the old woman let down from the window 
by her maid into the garden, by means of that seat with a rope fastened to 
it. She went by the way pointed out to her, and related the whole stSry, 
exactly as it happened, to the prince and the minister’s son. Then the 
minister’s son said to the prince, “ Your desire is accomplislied, for she has 
shewn you by an artifice the way you should take ; so go there this very 
day, as soon as evening sets in, and by this way enter the palace of your 
beloved.” 

When the minister’s son said this, the prince wont with him into the 
garden, by the way over the wall pointed out by the old woman. There 
^31 
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he saw that rope haiijrmg down with the seat, and at the top of it were 
some maids, who seemed to be looking out for his arrival. So he got ou 
to the seat, and the moment those female servants saw him, they pulled 
him up with the rope, and he entered the presence of his beloved through 
the window. When he bad entered, the minister’s son returned to his 
lodging. And when the prince entered, he beheld that Padmdvati with a 
face like a full moon, shedding forth beauty like beams, like the night of 
the full *moon remaining concealed through fear of the black fortnight. 
As soon as she saw him, she rose up boldly, and welcomed him with affec- 
tionate embraces and other endearments natural in one who had waited for 
him so.long. Then the prince married that fair one by the Gandharva 
form of marriage, and ail his wishes being now fulfilled, remained with 
her in concealment. 

And after he had lived with her some days, he said to her one night, ‘‘ My 
friend the minister’s son came with me and is staying here, and he is now left 
alone in the house of your duenna; I must go and pay him a visit, 
fair one, and then I will return to you.” When the cunning Padmavati 
heard that, she said to her lover, Come now, my husband, I have a 
question to ask you ; did you guess the meaning of those signs which 
1 made, or was it that friend of yours the minister’s son When 

she said this, the prince said to her, “ I did not guess anything at all, 
but that friend of mine, the minister’s son, who is distinguished for super- " 
human insight, guessed it all, and told it to me.” When the fair one 
heard this, she reflected, and said to him, “ Then you have acted wrongly 
in not telling me about him before. Since he is your friend, he is my 
brother, and I must always honour him before all others with gifts of 
betel and other luxuries.” When she had dismissed him with these words, 
the prince left the palace at night by the way by which he canae, and 
returned to his friend. And in the course of conversation he told him, 
that he had told bis beloved how he guessed the meaning of the signs which 
she made. But the minister’s sou did not approve of this proceeding on 
his part, considering it imprudent. And so the day dawned on them 
conversing. 

Then, as they were again talking together after the termination of the 
morning prayer, the confidante of Padmavati came in with betel and 
cooked food in her hand. She asked after the health of the minister’s 
son, and after giving him the dainties, in order by an artifice to prevent 
the prince from eating any of them, she said, in the course of conversation, 
that her mistress was awaiting his arrival to feast and spend the day with 
her, and immediately she departed unobserved. Then the minister’s son 
said to the prince ; Now observe, prince, i will shew you something 
wonderful.” Thereupon he gave that cooked food to a dog to^'eat, and 
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the dog, as soon as he had eaten it, fell dead upon the spot. When the 
prince saw that, he said to the minister’s son, What is the meaning of 
this marvel ?” And he answered him, “ The truth is that the lady has found 
out that I am intelligent, by the fact that I guessed the meaning of her 
signs, and so she has sent me this poisoned food in order to kill me, for 
she is deeply in love with you, and thinks that you, prince, will never be 
exclusively devoted to her while I am alive, but being under my influence, 
will perhaps leave her, and go to your own city. So give up the idea of 
being angry with her, persuade the high-spirited woman to leave her 
relations, and I will invent and tell you an artifice for carrying her o:E.” 

When the minister’s son had said this, the prince said to him, You 
are rightly named Buddhisarira as being an incarnation of wisdom and 
at the very moment that he was thus praising him, there was suddenly 
beard outside a general cry from the sorrowing multitude, “ Alas ! Alas 1 
the king’s infant son is dead.” The minister’s son was much delighted at 
bearing this, and he said to the prince, “ l«epair now to Padmavati’s palace 
at night, and tliere make her drink so much, that she shall be senseless 
and motionless with intoxication, and apparently dead. And when she 
is asleep, m^ke a mark on her hip with a red hot iron spike, and take away 
all her ornaments, and return by letting yourself down from the window 
by a rope ; and after that I will take steps to make everything turn out 
prosperously.” When the minister’s son had said this, he had a three- 
pronged spike made, with points like the bristles of a boar, and gave it to the 
prince. And the prince took in his hand that weapon which resembled the 
crooked hard hearts of his beloved and of lus friend, which were firm as 
black iron ; and saying, “ I will do as you direct,” went at night to the 
palace of Padmdvati as before, for princes should never liositate about 
following the advice of an excellent minister. There he made his beloved 
helpless with drink, and marked her on the hip with the spike, and took 
away her ornaments, and then he returned to tliat friend of lus. And he 
shewed him the ornaments, and told him what be had done. Then the 
minister’s son considered his design as good as aceom]>lished. 

And the next morning the minister’s sou went to the cemetery, and 
promptly disguised himself as au ascetic, and he made the prince assume 
the guise of a disciple. And he said to him, “ Go and take the pearl 
necklace which is part of this set of ornaments, and pretend to try to sell 
it in the market, but put a high price on it,, that no one maybe willing 
to buy it, and that every one n!tiy see it being carried about, and if the 
police here should arrest you, say intrepidly, “ My spiritual preceptor gave 
it me to sell.” 

When the minister’s son had sent off the prince on this errand, he 
wont aifd wandered about in the market-place, publicly showing the neck- 
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lace. And while he was %\xs engaged, he was seen and arrested by the 
police, who were on the lookout for thieves, as information had been given 
about the robbery of the dentist’s daughter. And they immediately took 
him to the chief magistrate of the town ; and he, seeing that he was dressed 
as an ascetic, said to him courteously, “ Eeverend sir, where did you get 
this necklace of pearls which was lost in this city, for the ornaments of 
the dentist’s daughter were stolen during the night ?” When the prince, 
who was disguised as an ascetic, heard this, he said, ‘‘ My spiritual pre- 
ceptor gave it me ; come and question him.” Then the magistrate of 
the city came to the minister’s gon, and bowed, and said to liim, “ lleverend 
sir, where did you get this pearl necklace that is in tlie possession 
of your pupil ?” When the cunning fellow heard that, he took him 
aside and said, “ I am an ascetic, in the habit of wandering perpe- 
tually backwards and forwards in the forests. As chance would have 
it, I arrived here, and as I was in the cemetery at night, I saw a band of 
witches collected from different quarters. And one of them brought the 
prince, with the lotus of his heart laid bare, and offered him to Bhairava. 
And the witch, who possessed great powers of delusion, being drunk, tiied 
to take away my rosary, while I was reciting my prayers, making horrible 
contortions with her face. And as she carried the attempt too far, I got 
angry, and heating with a charm the prongs of my trident, I marked her 
on the loins And then I took this necklace from her neck. And now I 
must sell this necklace, as it does not suit an ascetic.’^ 

When the magistrate heard this, he went and informed the king. 
When the king heard it, he concluded that that was the pearl necklace 
which had been lost, and he sent a trustworthy old woman to see if the 
dentist’s daughter was really marked with a trident on the loins. The 
old woman came back and said that the mark could be clearly seen. 
Then the king made up his mind that she was a witch, and had really 
destroyed his child. So he went in person to that minister’s son, who was 
personating an ascetic, and asked him how ho ought to punish Padmavati ; 
and by his advice he ordered her to be banished from tlie city, though her 
parents lamented over her. And when she was banished, and was left in 
the forest, though naked, she did not abandon the body, supposing that it 
was all an artifice devised by the minister’s son. And in the evening the 
minister’s son and the prince, wlio had abandoned the dress of ascetics, and 
were mounted on their horses, came upon her lamenting. And tliey con- 
soled her, and mounted her upon a horse, and took her to their own kingdom. 
There the prince lived happily with her. But the dentist, supposing that 
hU daughter had been devoured by wild beasts in the forest, died of grief, 
and his wife followed liiaiu 
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When the Vetala had said this, he went on to saj to the king, “ Now 
I haTe a doubt about this story, resolve it for me ; Was the minister’s son 
guilty of the death of this married couple, or the prince, or Padmavati ? 
Tell me, for you are the chief of sj^es. And if, king, you do not tell me 
the truth, though you know it, this head of yours shall certainly split in a 
hundred pieces.” 

When the Vetala said this, the king, who discerned the truth, out of 
fear of being cursed, gave him this answer — O thou skilled in magic 
arts, what difficulty is there about it ? Why, none of the three was in fault, 
but the whole of the guilt attaches to king Karnotpala.” The Vetala then 
said, “ Why, what did the king do ? Those three were instrumental in the 
matter. Are the crows in fault when the swans eat the rice ?” Then the 
king said, “ Indeed no one of the three was in fault, for the minister’s son 
committed no crime, as he was forwarding his master’s interests, and 
Padmavati and the prince, being burnt with the fire of the arrows of the 
god of Love, and being therefore undiscerning and ignorant, were not to 
blame, as they were intent on their own object. But the king Earnotpala, 
as being untaught in treatises of policy, and not investigating by means of 
spies the true state of affiairs even among his own subjects, and not com- 
prehending the tricks of rogues, and inexperienced in interpreting gestures 
and other external indications, is to be considered guilty, on account of the 
mdiscreet step which he took.” 

When the Vetala, who was in the corpse, heard this, as the king by 
giving this correct answer had broken his silence, he immediately left his 
shoulder, and went somewhere unobserved by the force of his magic power, 
in order to test his persistence 5 and the intrepid king at once determined 
to recover him. 


Note, 

An account of the various forms of the introduction to the XXV Tales of a Demon 
will be found in Oesterley*s German translarion of the Baital PacHsi. The Hindi 
version contains the well-known story of Theodosius the younger and his wife Athenais 
or Endokia. The Mongolian form differs widely from that in our text. Seven bro- 
thers, sorcerers, live in India , a mile from them live two Khan^s sons ; the elder of these 
studies magic under the seven enchanters for seven years, but learns nothing ; the 
younger acquires their art in a moment, and both return to their palace. The 
younger turns himself into a horse, which the elder by his order sells to the seven 
enchanters. These try to kill the horse, but the Khan*s son then turns himself into a 
fish, which the enchanters pursue in the form of seven sea-gulls, then into a dove, which 
they pursue as seven hawks, then he takes refuge with Nagarjuna, becoming the chief 
bead in his rosary, and asks him to put this head in his mouth and to strew the rest 
on the ground. The beads then become worms which the sorcerers pick up in the 
form of hens. The Khan’s son changes himself into a man, and kills the hens with a 
stick, when lo ! seven human corpses are seen lying on the ground. As a penance for 
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this crime tJie Kiian's son is sent to fetch the Siddhi-kur,- which ho fastens up in a bag, 
and which behaves in much the same way as the Vetala does in our text. 

It is remaikahle that there are no questions addressed by the Siddhx-kur to his 
captor. At the end of every story tho Khan’s son utters an involuntary, often 
meaningless exclamation, of which the Siddhi-kdr takes ad^'antage. (Oesterley’s Bai- 
tii Pachisi, pp. 174 and 175.) 

Oesterley refers to an Arabian form of the 1st story in Scott’s Tales, Anecdotes 
ar i Letters, 1800, p. 108. A painter falls m love with the picture of a beauty, and 
finds that the original is in the possession of a certain minister. He penetrates in 
disguise into the minister’s harem, wounds his helpved in the hand and takes away her 
veil. He then goes in the disguise of a piigiaai to the king, and says that he has seen 
six witches, and that he has wounded one of them, who left her veil behind her The 
veil is recognized, the owner produced, convicted by her veil, and as a witch flung into 
a chasm. There the painter finds her, rescues her, and carries her off. See also the 
loui Nights Breslau, 1, p. 245 (Oesterley’a Baital Pachisi, pp. 182 and 183), 


CHAPTEH LXXVI. 


(Yetala 2.) 

Then king Yikramasena again went to the to fetch the 

Yetiila. And when he arrived there, and looked about in the darkness by 
the help of the light of the funeral pyres, he saw the corpse lying on the 
ground groaning. Then the king took the corpse, with the Yetala in it, 
on his shoulder, and set out quickly and in silence to carry it to the 
appointed place. Then the Yetala again said to the king from his 
shoulder, " King, this trouble, into which you have fallen, is great and 
unsuitable to you ; so I wUl tell you a tale to amuse you, listen.” 

Story of tie three young Bralvmm who There is, on the banks of the 

reetweA a dead lady to life river Yamuna, a district assigned to 

Brahmans, named Brahmasthala. In it there lived a Brahman, named 
Agnisvdmin, who had completely mastered the Yedas. To him there was 
born a very beautiful daughter named Mandaravati. Indeed, when Pro- 
vidence had created this maiden of novel and priceless beauty, he was dis- 
gusted with the nymphs of Heaven his own previous handiwork. And 
when she grew up, there came there from Eanyakubja three young 
Brahmans, equally matched in all accomplishments. And each one of these 
demanded the maiden from her father for himself, and would sooner sacri- 
fice his life than aEow her to be given to another. But her father would 
not give her to any one of them, being afraid that, if he did so, he would 
cauS^ the death of the others so the damsel remained unmarried. And 
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those three remained there day and night, with their eyes exclusively fixed 
on the moon o£ her countenance, as if they had taken upon themselves a 
vow to imitate the partridge ^ 

Then the maiden Mandaravati suddenly contracted a burning fever, 
which ended in her death. Then the young Brahmans, distracted with 
grief, carried her when dead, after she had been duly adorned, to the ceme- 
tery, and burnt her. And one of them built a hut there and made her ashes 
his bed, and remained there living on the aims he could get by begging. 
And the second took her bones and went with them to the Ganges, and 
the third became an ascetic and went travelling through foreign lands. 

As the ascetic was roaming about, he reached a village named Vajra- 
ioka. And there he entered as a guest the house of a certain Brahman. 
And the Brahman received him courteously. So he sat down to eat } and 
in the meanwhile a child there began to cry. When, in spite of all efforts 
to quiet it, it would not stop, the mistress of the house fell into a passion, 
and taking it up in her arms, threw it into the blazing fire. The moment 
the child was thrown in, as its body was soft, it was reduced to ashes. 
When the ascetic who was a guest, saw this, bis hair stood on end, and he 
exclaimed, “ Alas ! Alas ! I have entered the house of a Brahman-demon. 
So I will not eat food here now for such food would be sin in a visible 
material shape.” When he said this, the householder said to him, “See 
the power of raising the dead to life inherent in a charm of mine, which 
is effectual as soon as recited.” When he had said this, he took the book 
containing the chai'm and read it, and threw on to the ashes some dust, over 
which the charm had been recited, f That made the boy rise up alive, 
exactly as he was before. Then the mind of the Brahman ascetic was 
quieted, and he was able to take his meal there. And the master of the 
house put the book up on a bracket, and after taking food, went to bed at 
night, and so did the ascetic. But when the master of the house was 
asleep, the ascetic got up timidly, and took the book, with the desire of 
restoring his beloved to life. 


* The Chakora is fabled to subsist upon moonbeams. 

t See the numerous parallels in Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 232; and 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, p. 185, note, where he refers to the story of the Machan- 
del boom (Kinder und Hausmarchen, No. 47), the myth of Zeus and Tantalus, and 
other stories. In the 47th tale of the Pentamerone of Basile, one of the five sons 
raises the princess tiO life and then demands her in marriage. In fact Basile’s 
tale seems to he compounded of this and the 5th of the Vetala’s stories. In Piym and 
Socin’s Syrisohe Marchen, No. XVIII, the bones of a man .vho had been Irilled ten 
years ago, are collected, and the water of life is poured over them with the same result 
as in our text. There is a “ jPerffamenthlatf' with a life-restoring charm written on it, 
in Waldau’^Bohmische Marchen, p. 353. 
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And he left the house with the book, and travelling day and night 
at last reached the cemetery, where that beloved of his had been 
burnt. And at that moment he saw the second Brahman arrive 
there, who had gone to throw her bones into the river Ganges. And 
having also found the one who remained in the cemetery sleeping on her 
ashes, having built a hut over them, he said to the two, “ Remove this hut, 
in order that by the power of a certain charm I may raise up my beloved 
alive from her ashes.” Having earnestly solicited them to do this, and 
having overturned that hut, the Brahman ascetic opened the book, and 
read the charm. And after thus charming some dust, he threw it on the 
ashes, and that made Mand^ravati rise up alive. And as she had entered 
the jSre, she possessed, when resuscitated, a body that had come out of it 
more splendid than before, as if made of gold.^ 

When the three Brahmans saw her resuscitated in this form, they im- 
mediately became love-sick, and quarrelled with one another, each desiring 
her for himself. And the first said, “ She is my wife, for she was won 
by the power of my charm.” And the second said, She belongs to me, 
for she was produced by the efdcacy of sacred bathing-places.” And 
the third said, She is mine, for I preserved her ashes, and resuscitated 
her by asceticism.” 

“ Now king, give judgment to decide their dispute ; whose wife ought 
the maiden to be ? If you know and do not say,' your head shall fly in 
pieces.” 

When the king heard this from the Yetala, he said to him, ‘‘ The one 
who restored her to life by a charm, though he endured hardship, must be 
considered her father, because he performed that office for her, and not her 
husband 5 and he who carried her hones to the Ganges is^oqnsidered hex 
son ; but he, who out of love lay on her ashes, and so remained in the 
cemetery embracing her and practising asceticism, he is to be called her 
husband, for he acted like one in his deep aflEection.”t 

When the Vetala heard this from king Trivikramasena, who had 
broken silence by uttering it, he left his shoulder, and went back invisible 
to his own place. But the king, who was bent on forwarding the object 
of the mendicant, made up his mind to fetch him again, for men of firm 
resolution do not desist from accomplishing a task they have promised to 
perform, even though they lose their lives in the attempt. 

Note, 

Oesterley, m the notes to has German translatioii of the Bait^ Pachisi, refers to 
the Tnrkii^ Tatin£inah in which the lady dies of despair at the difficulty of the 

* is perhaps a mispnnt for the reading of the Sanskrit 

College MS. 

t Op. Sagas from the Far East, p. 303. 
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<ihoice, as in tlie Tamul version. [In the Hindi version she dies of snake*bite.] She is 
brought hack to life hy a good beating. The first suitor opens the grave, the second 
advises the use of the cudgel, the third carries it out. 

This method of restoring people, who die suddenly, to life by a good beating, is 
found in a Persian story, professing to be derived from a book “ Post nubila Phoebus/' 
in which the physician bears the name of Kati, and asserts that he learnt the method 
from an old Arab. The story is found in Epistoise Turcicse et l^arrationes Persicoe 
editae et Latine conversae a Joh. Ury. Oxonii, 1771, 4®, pp. 26 and 27. This collec- 
tion, which contains not the least hint of its origin, is particularly interesting as it 
contains the Vlllth story of the Siddhikur ; The Painter and the Wood-carver.'' 
[See Sagas from the Far East, p. 97.] The Episode of the stealing of the magic 
book is found, quite separated from the context, in many MS. versions of the Gesta 
Bomanomm: see Appendix to Oesterley's editmn. (Oesterley’s Baitai Pachisi, 
pp, 183-185.) 


CHAPTEE LXSVII. 


(Vetala 3.) 

Then the heroic king Trivikramasena again went to the a^oJka-hree, to 
fetch the Vet41a. And he found him there in the corpse, and ^ain took 
him up on his shoulder, and began to return with him in silence. And as he 
was going along, the Vetdla, who was on his back, said to him, “ It is wonder- 
ful, king, that you are not cowed with this going backwards and forwards 
St night. So I will tell you another story to solace you, listen.” 

Sfott of the Ung, and the two wist There is on the earth a famous 

city named Pataliputra. In it there 
lived of old time a king named Yikramake^arin, whom Providence made a 
storehouse of virtues as well as of jewels. And he possessed a parrot of 
godlike intellect, knowing all the sdstras, that had been born in that con- 
dition owing to a curse, and its name was Yidagdhachdddmajji. And the 
prince married as a wife, by the advice of the parrot, a princess bf equal 
birth, of the royal family of Magadha, named ChandraprabhA That 
princess also possessed a similar hen-wat^ia, of the name of Somika, remark - 
lible for knowledge and discernment. And the two, the parrot and the 
maimf remained there in the same cage, assisting with their discernment 
their master and mistress. 

One day the parrot became enamoured of the maina^ and said to her, 
Marry me, fair one, as we sleep, perch, and feed in the same cage.’’ But 
the maina answered him, ‘‘ I do not desire intimate union with a male, for 

3a 
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all males are wicked and ungrateful.” The parrot retorted, “ It is not 
true that males are wicked, but females are wicked and cruel-hearted.” 
And so a dispute arose between them. The two birds then made a bargain 
that, if the parrot won, he should have the maina for wife, and if the maina 
won, the parrot should be her slave, and they came before the prince to get a 
true judgment. The prince, who was in his father’s judgment-hall, 
heard the point at issue between them, and then said to the maina^ Tell 
me, bow are males ungrateful ?” Then the maina said, “ Listen,” and in 
order to establish her contention, proceeded to relate this story illustrating 
the faults of males. 

There is on the earth a famous 
The maina a story * name of Kamandaki. 

In it there was a rich merchant, of the name of Arthadatta. And he had a 
son born to him, of the name of Dhanadatta. When his father died, the 
young man became dissipated. And rogues got round him, and plunged 
him in the love of gambling and other vices. In truth the society of the 
wicked is the root of the tree of vice. In a shoi*t time his wealth was 
exhausted by dissipation, and being ashamed of his poverty, he left his 
own country, to wander abouo in foreign lands. 

And in the course of his travels, he reached a place named Chandana- 
pura, and desiring food, he entered the house of a certain merchant. As 
fate would have it, the merchant, seeing that he was a handsome youth, 
asked him his descent and other things, and finding out that he was of 
good birth, entertained him, and adopted him as a froUrje. And he gave 
him his daughter Katnavali, with a dower, and thenceforth Dhanadatta 
lived in his father-in-law’s house. 

And in the course of some days, he forgot in his present happiness his 
former misery, and having acquired wealth, and longing for fresh dissipa- 
tion, he wished to go back to his own land. Then the rascal with difficulty 
wrung a permission from his unwilling father-in-law, whose daughter was 
his only child, and taking with him his wife, covered with ornaments, 
accompanied by an old woman, set out from that place, with a party of 
three in all. And in course of time he reached a distant wood, and on the 
plea that there was danger of robbers, he took those ornaments from his 
wife and got them into his own possession. Alas ! Observe that the heart 
of ungrateful males, addicted to the hateful vices of dicing and drabbing, 
is as hard as a sw:Qrd. 

Then the villain, being determined to kill his wife, though she was 
virtuous, for the sake of her wealth, threw her and the old woman into a 
ravine. And after he had thrown them there, he went away. The old 
woman was killed, but his wife was caught in a mass of creepers and did 

Op. the story told by the ^‘faucon peregryn” in Chaucer’s Squire’s I^le. 
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not die. And sbe slowiy climbed up out of the chasm, weeping bitterly, 
supporting herself by clinging to grass and creepers, for the appointed 
end of her life had not yet come. And asking her way, step by step, she 
arrived, by the road by which she came, at the house of her father, with 
difficulty, for her limbs were sorely bruised. When she arrived there 
suddenly, in this state, her mother and father questioned her eagerly. And 
the virtuous lady weeping told this tale, “ We were robbed on the way by 
bandits, and my husband was dragged away bound ; the old woman died, 
but I survived, though 1 fell into a ravine. Then I was dragged out of 
the ravine by a certain benevolent traveller, who came that way, and by 
the favour of destiny I have arrived here.” When the good Ratnavali 
said this, her father and mother comforted her, and i he remained there, 
thinking only of her husband. 

And in course of time her husband Dhanadatta, who had gone back 
to his own country, and wasted that wealth in gambling, said to himself, 
“ I will go and fetch more wealth, begging it from my fath<^r-in-law, and 
I will tell him that I have left his daughter in my house here.” Thinking 
thus in his heart, he set out for that house of his father-in-law, and when 
he drew near, his wife beheld him from a distance, and she rah and fell at 
bis feet, though he was a villain. For, though a husband is wicked, a good 
wife does not alter her feelings towards him. And when he was frightened, 
she told him all the fictitious story she had previously told her parents 
about the robbery, her fall, and so on. Then he entered fearlessly with her 
the house of his father-in-law ; and his father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
when they saw him, welcomed him joyfully. And his father-in-law called 
his friends together, and made a great feast on the occasion, exclaiming, “ It 
is indeed a happy thing, that my son-in-law has been let go with life by 
the robbers.” Then Dhanadatta lived happily with that wife of his Ratna- 
vali, enjoying the wealth of his father-in-law. But, fie ! what the cruel 
man did one night, though it should not be told for shame, must still for 
the story’s sake be related. He killed his wife when r sleep in his bosom, 
and took away all her ornaments, and then went away unobserved to his 
own country. 

“So wicked are males!” When .the maim had said this, the 
king said to the parrot — “ Now say your say.” — Then the parrot said — 
“ King, females are of intolerable audacity, immoral and wicked ; hear a 
tale in proof of it.” 

There is a city of the name of 

The parrot'.. HarshavaM, and in it there was a 
leading merchant named Dharmadatta, possessed of many crores. And 
that merchant had a daughter named Vasudatta, matchless in beauty, 
The following story is the Xth in Sagas from the Far East. 
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^hom be loved more than his life. And she was given to an excellent 
young merchant named Samudradatta, equal to her in rank, distinguished 
for wealth and youtij, who was an object that the eyes of lovely women 
loved to feast on, as the partridges on the rays of the moon, and who 
dwelt in the city of Tamralipti which is inhabited by honourable men. Once 
on a time, the merchant s daughter, while she was living in her father’s house, 
and her husband was in his own country, saw at a distance a certain young 
and good-looking man. The fickle woman, deluded by Mara,* invited him 
by means of a confidante, and made him her secret paramour. And from 
that time forth she spent every night with him, and her affections were 
fixed upon him only. 

But one day the husband of her youth returned from his own land, 
appearing to her parents like delight in bodily form. And on that day of 
rejoicing she was adorned, but she would have nothing to say to her hus-» 
band in spite o£ her mother’s injunctions, but when he spoke to her, she 
pretended to be asleep, as her heart was fixed on another. And then her 
husband, being drowsy with wine, and tired with his journey, was over-* 
powered by sleep. In the meanwhile, as all the people of the house, having 
eaten and drunk, were fast asleep, a thief made a hole in the wall and entered 
their apartment. At that very moment the merchant’s daughter rose up, 
without seeing the thief, and went out secretly, having made an assignat 
tion with her lover. When the thief saw that, his object being frustrated, 
he said to himself, She has gpne out in the dead of night adorned with 
those very ornaments which I came here to steal ; so 1 will watch where 
she goes.” When the thief had formed this intention, he went out, and. 
followed that merchant’s daughter Yasudattd, keeping an eye on her, but 
himself unobserved. 

But she, with flowers and other things of the kind in her hands, went 
out, accompanied by a single confidante, who, was in the secret, and entered 
a garden at uo great distance outside the city. 

And in it she saw her lover, who had come there to meet her, hanging 
dead on a tree, with a halter round his neck, for the city-guards had caught 
him there at night and hanged him, on the supposition that he was a thief. 
Then she was distracted and beside herself, and exclaiming, I am ruined,” she 
fell on the ground and lamented with plaintive cries. Then she took down 
her dead paramour from the tree, and placing him in a sitting position, she 
adorned him with unguents and flowers, and though he was senseless, 
embraced him, with mind blinded hy passion and grief. And when in 
her sorrow she raised up his mouth and kissed it, her dead paramour, being 
animated by a Yetala, suddenly bit off her nose. Then she left him 

* The god of love, with Buddists the Devil. Benfey considers that ihe Yetate 
Baxichaviolati was oxigmaily Buddhistic. ^ 
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in confusion and agony, but still the unfortunate woman came back once 
more, and looked at him to see if he was still alive. And when she saw 
that the Vetala had left his body, and that he was dead and motionless, 
she departed slowly, weeping with fear and humiliation. 

In the meanwhile the thief, who was hidden there, saw all, and said to 
himself, “ What is this that this wicked woman has done ? Alas ! the mind 
of females is terrible and black like a dark well, unfathomable, exceedingly 
deep for a fall.* So I wonder what she will do now.’* After these reflec- 
tions, the thief again followed her at a distance, out of emnosity. 

She went on and entered her own chamber, where her husband was 
asleep, and cried out weeping, “ Help ! Help 1 This wicked enemy; calling 
himself a husband, has cut oft my nose, though I have done nothing 
wrong.” Then her husband, and her father, and the servants, hearing her 
repeated ones, woke up, and arose in a state of excitement. Then her father, 
seeing that her nose had been recently taken off, was angry, and had her 
husband bound as having injured his wife. But even while he was being 
bound, he remained speechless, like a dumb man, and said nothing, for all 
the listeners, his father-in-law and the others, had altogether turned 
against bim.f 

When the thief had seen all this, he slipped away nimbly, and the 
night, which was spent in tumult, gradually passed away, and then the 
merchant’s son was taken by his father-in-law to the king, together with 
his wife who had been deprived of her nose. And the king, after he had 
been informed by them of the circumstances, ordered the execution of the 
young merchant, On the ground that he had maimed his own wife, rejecting 
with contempt his version of the story. Then, as he was being led to 
the place of execution, with drums beating, the thief came up to the king’s 
ofiieers and said to them, ‘‘ You ought not to put this man to death with- 
out cause ; I know the circumstances, take me to the king, that I may tell 
him the whole story.” When the thief said this, they took him to the king, 
and after he had received a promise of pardon, be told him the whole 
history of the night from the beginning. And he said, “ If your Majesty 
does not believe my words, look at once at the woman’s nose, which is in 
the mouth of that corpse.” When the king heard that, he sent servants 
to look, and finding that the statement was true, he gave orders that the 
young merchant should not suffer capital punishment. But he banished 
his wicked wife from the country, afijer cutting off her ears also, and 
punished his father-in-law by confiscating all his wealth, and being pleased 
with the thief, he made him chief magistrate of the city. 

* A pun difficult to render in English. 

t The Sanskrit College MS, reads mbuddhesvatha, i, e,, being awake. 
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"So jon see that females are naturally wicked and treacherous.^’ 
When the parrot bad told this tale, the curse imposed on him by Indra 
lost its force, and he became once more the Gandharva Chitraratha, and 
assuming a celestial form, he went to heaven. And at the same moment 
the maim^s curse eame to an end, and she became the heavenly nymph 
Tilottiuna, and went at once to heaven. And so their dispute remained 
undecided in the judgment-hall. 

When the Vetala had told this tale, be again said to the king, “ So 
let your Majesty decide, which are the worst, males or females. But it* 
you know and do not say, your head shall split in pieces.” 

When the king was asked this question by the Yetala, that was on his 
shoulder, he said to him, " Chief of magicians, women are the worst. For 
it is possible that once in a way a man may be so wicked, but females are, 
as a rule, always such everywhere.” When the king said this, the Vetala 
disappeared, as before, from his shouldeiv and the king once more resumed 
the task of fetching him. 

I^ofe. 

Oesterley tells us that in the Vetala Cadai the two stories are told by two parrots, 
and the same is the case in the Turkish Tutinamah, Hoson, 2, p 92. 

The ist story is found in the Turkish Tutinamah. The principal difference is 
that the parents of the extravagant man die after his first crime ; after he has spent 
his property, he begs in a cemetery, and is there recognized by his wife , they live some 
time together, and then set out to return to his house. On the way they pass the old 
W'ell, and there he murders her. There are some similar points in the 11th story of 
the Siddhikur. [See Sagas from the Far East, pp. 120-125.] 

The second story is found in Babington’s Vetala Cadai, p. 44, The lover receives 
a mortal wound, being taken for a thief, and in the agony of death bites off the nose 
of the adulteress. She smears her husband’s betel-knife with the blood, and accuses 
him of the murder. The city-guards clear the matter up. 

The 2nd story is found in a very different form in the Siddhikiir, No. 10 ; in 
Julg, p. 100. [See Sagas from The Far East, pp. Ilt5-119 ] Hero a younger brother 
is not invited to supper by au elder, so he determines to rob him out of revenge. Ho 
observes his brother’s wife go to a cemetery to see her dead lover, who, when she tries 
to feed him by force, bites off her nose and the tip of her tongue. Of course when she 
accuses her husband, the younger brother reveals the secret. 

The story in the Turkish Tutinamah, Eosen, 2, p. 96, Wickerhauser, p. 212, closely 
resembles Somadeva’s. The lovers are surprised by the city-guards, who crucify the 
man, and let the woman go. The man in the agony of death bites her nose off, and 
she accuses her husband of the deed ; he is then condemned to lose his nose. But a 
thief, who has crept into the house, and has then followed the adulteress, reveals the 
secret, and the woman is thereupon drowned. The story in the Panchatantra, Bcnfdy, II, 
p. 40, only resembles this in its conclusion. [See Johnson’s Hitopadesa, p. 85.J It is 
no doubt a clever adaphition of the end of this story. The tale has been traced 
through ah its migrations by Benfey, Vol. I, p. 140. (Oesterley’s Baital Pachisp 
pp. 187-191.) 
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CHAPTEE LXXVIII. 

(Vetala 4.) 

Then king Trmkramasena again went at night to that aioka-tree in 
the cemetery : and he fearlessly took that Vetala that was in the corpse, 
though it uttered a horrible laugh, and placed it on his shoulder, and set 
out in silence. And as he was going along, the Vetala, that was on his 
shoulder, said to him again, “ King, why do you take all this trouble for 
the sake of this wicked mendicant ? In truth you show no discrimination 
in taking all this fruitless labour. So hear from me this story to amuse 
you on the way.’’ 

^ ^ There is a city on the earth right- 

iori/.o iravara. named S'obhavati. In it there 

lived a king of great valour, called S'lldraka. The fire of that victorious 
king’s might was perpetually fanned by the wind of the chowries waved 
by the captured wives of his enemies. I ween that the earth was so 
glorious during the reign of that king, owing to the uninterrupted prac- 
tice of righteousness that prevailed, that she forgot all her other sovereigns, 
even Kama. 

Once on a time a Brahman, of the name of Viravara, came from Malava 
to take service under that king who loved heroes. His wife’s name was 
Dharmavati, his son was Sattvavara, and his daughter was Viravati. These 
three composed his family ; and his attendants were another three, at his 
side a dagger, a sword in one hand, and a splendid shield in the other. 
Although he had so small a retinue, he demanded from the king five hun- 
dred dinars a day by way of salary. And king S'udraka, perceiving that his 
appearance indicated great courage, gave him the salary he desired. But 
he felt curious to know whether, as his retinue was so small, he employed 
so many gold coins to feed his vices, or lavished them on some worthy 
object. So he had him secretly dogged by spies, in order to discover his 
mode of life. And it turned out that every day Viravara had an interview 
with the king in the morning, and stood at his palace-gate in the middle of 
the day, sword in hand ; and then he went kbme and put into the hand of his 
wife a hundred dmdrs of his salary for food, and with a hundred he bought 
clothes, unguents and betel ; and after bathing, he set apart a hundred for 
the worship of Vishnu and S'iva ; and he gave two hundred by way of 
charity to poor Brahmans. This was the distribution which he made of 
the five hundred every day. Then he fed the sacrificial fire with clarified 
butter and performed other ceremonies, and took food, and then he again 
weftt and kept guard at the gate of the palace alone at night, sword in hand. 
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When the king Sudraka heard from his spies, that Viravara always followed! 
this righteous custom, he rejoiced in his heart ; and he ordered those spies^ 
who had dogged his path, to desist ; and he considered him worthy of 
especial honour as a distinguished hero. 

Then in course of time, after Tiravara had easily tided through the hot 
weather, when the rays of the sun were exceedingly powerful, the 
monsoon came roaring, bearing a brandished sword of lightning, as if out- 
of enry against Yiravara, and smiting^ with rain-drops. And though at 
that time a terrible bank of clouds poured down rain day and night, Vira- 
vara remained motionless, as before, at the gate of the palace. And king 
S'tidraka, having beheld him in the day from the top of his palace, again 
went up to it at night, to find out whether he was there or not ; and he 
cried out from it, — “ Who waits there at the palace-gate ?” When Viravara 
heard that, he answered, I am here, your Majesty.*’ Then king S'ddraka 
thought to himself, “Ah! Viravara is a man of intrepid courage and 
devotedly attached to me. So I must certainly promote him to an impor- 
tant post.” After the king had said this to himself, he came down from the 
roof of his palace, and entering his private apartments, went to bed. 

And the next eveiiing, when a cloud was violently raining with a heavy 
downfall, and black darkness was spread abroad, obscuring the heaven, f the 
king once more ascended the roof of the palace to satisfy his curiosity, and 
being alone, he cried out in a clear voice, “ Who waits there at the palace- 
gate ?” Again Viravara said, “ I am here.” And while the king was lost 
in admiration at seeing his courage, he suddenly heard a woman weeping 
in the distance, distracted with despair, uttering only the piteous sound of 
wailing. When the king heard that, pity arose in his mind, and he said to 
himself, “ There is no oppressed person in my kingdom, no poor or afflicted 
person ; so who is this woman, that is thus weeping alone at night ?” Then 
he' gave this order to Viravara, who was alone below, “ Listen, Viravara ; 
there is some woman weeping in the distance ; go and find out who she is and 
why she is weeping.” 

When Viravara beard that, he said, “ I will do so,” and set out thence* 
with his dagger in his belt, and his sword in his hand. He looked upon 
the world as a Eakshasa black with fresh clouds, having the lightning 
flashing from them by way of an eye, raining large drops of rain instead of 
stones. And king S'tidraka, seeing him starting alone on such a night, and 
being penetrated with pity and curiosity, came ^own from the top of the 
palace, and taking his sword, set out close behind him, alone and unobserv- 

* 1 conjecture for the of Brockhans’ edition. In dhdrd there is a 

pnn as it also means the “ edge of a sword.’’ 

1 1 read with the Sansl^t College MS. ^upta-bhmam Tedlatmmu 
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ed. And Viravara went on persistently in the direction of the weeping, and 
reached a tank outside the city, and saw there that woman in the middle 
of the water uttering this lament, “ Hero ! merciful man 1 Generous man \ 
How can I live without you ?” And Viravara, who was followed by the 
king, said with astonishment, “Who are you, and why do you thus 
weep ?” — Then she answered him, “ Dear Viravara, know that I am this 
earth, and king S'udraka is now my righteous lord, but on the third day 
from this his death will take place, and whence shall 1 obtain such another 
lord? So I am grieved, and bewail both him and myself.”^ When Vira- 
vara heard this, he said, like one alarmed, “ Is there then, goddess, any ex- 
pedient to prevent the death of this king, who is the protecting amulet o£ 
the world ?” 

When the earth heard this, she answered, “ There is one expedient for 
averting it, and one which you alone can employ.” Then Viravara said, — 
“ Then, goddess, tell it me at once, in order that I may quickly put it in 
operation : otherwise what is the use of my life ?” When the earth heard 
this, she said, — “ Who is as brave as you, and as devoted to his master ? So 
hear this method of bringing about his welfare. If you offer up your child 
Sattvavara to this glorious goddess Obandi, famous for her exceeding readi- 
ness to manifest herself to her votaries, to whom the king has built a templet 
in the immediate vicinity of his palace, the king will not die, but live 
another hundred years. And if you do it at once, his safety will be ensured, 
but if not, he will assuredly have ceased to live on the third day from this 
time.” 

When the goddess Earth said this to Viravara, he said, “ Goddess, 1 
will go, and do it this very instant.” Then Earth said, “ May success 
attend you 1” and disappeared ; and the king, who was secretly following 
Viravara, heard all this. 

Then Viravara went quickly in the darkness to his own house, and 
king S'ddraka, out of curiosity, followed him unobserved. There he woke 
up his wife Dbarmavati, and told her how the goddess Earth had directed 
him to offer up his son for the sake of the king. When she heard it, she 
said, “ My lord, we must ensure the prosperity of the king ; so wake up 
this young boy of ours and tell it him yourself.” Then Viravara woke up 
his young son Sattvavara, who was asleep, and told him what had occurred, 
and said to him, “ So, my son, the king will live if you are offered up to 
the goddess Chandi, hut if not, he will die on the third day.” When Satt- 
vavara heard it, though he was a mere child, he shewed a heroic soul, and 
justified his name.J He said “ I shall have obtained all I desire, if the 

♦ Op the way in which the Banshi laments in Grimm’s Irische Marchen, pp. 121 
and 122. 

•t I read Xritapratishthd which I find in the Sanskrit College MS. 

I Sattvavara means distinguished for courage. 

83 
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sacrifice of my life saves that of the king, for so I shall have epaid 
him for his food which I have eaten. So why should there be any de v ? 
Take me and offer me up immediately before the adorable goddess. Let me 
be the means of bringing about the happiness of my lord.’* 

When SattviLvara said this, Viravara answered, Bravo 1 you are in 
truth my own sen.” And the king, who had followed them, and heard 
all this conversation from outside, said to himself, “ Ah ! they are all equal 
ill courage.” 

Then Viravara took his son Sattvavara on his shoulder, and his wife 
Dharmavati took their daughter Viravati, and they both went that very 
night to the temple of ChancU, and king S'udraka followed them unobserv- 
ed. Then Sattvavara was taken down by his father from his shoulder, and 
placed in front of the idol, and the boy, who was full of courage, bowed 
before the goddess, and said, “ May the sacrifice of my head ensure the 
life of king S'udraka ! May he rule unopposed, goddess, for another hun- 
dred years!” When the boy Sattvavara said this, Viravara exclaimed, 
“ Bravo 1” and drew his sword and cut o:ff his son^s head, and offered it to 
the goddess, saying, “ May the sacrifice of my son save the king’s life !”— 
Immediately a voice was beard from the air, “ Bravo 1 Viravara I What 
man is as devoted to his sovereign as thou, who, by the sacrifice of thy 
noble only son, hast bestowed on this king S'ddraka life and a kingdom 
Then that young girl Viravati, the daughter of Viravara, came up, and 
embraced the head of her slain brother, and weeping, blinded with excessive 
grief, she broke her heart and so died. And the king saw and heard all 
this from his concealment}. 

Then Viravara’s wife Dharmavati said to him, ‘‘We have ensured the 
prosperity of the king, so now I have something to say to you. Since my 
daughter, though a child and knowing nothing, has died out of grief for 
her brother, and I have lost these two children of mine, what is the use of 
life to me ? Since I have been so foolish as not to offer my own head long 
ago to the goddess for the welfare of the king, give me leave to enter the fire 
with my children’s bodies.” When she urged this request, Viravara said to her, 
** Do so, and may prosperity attend you, for what pleasure could you find, noble 
woman, in continuing a life, that would for you be full of nothing but 
grief for your children. But do not be afflicted, because you did not 
sacrifice yourself. Would not I have sacrificed myself, if the object could 
have been attained by the sacrifice of any victim W our son ? So wait un- 
til I have made a pyre for you with these pieces of timber, collected to 
build the fence round the. sanctuary of the goddess.’* 

When Viravara had said this, he made a funeral pyre with the timber, 
and placed on it the bodies of his two children, and lighted it with the 
flame of a lamp* Then his virtuous wife Dharmavati fell at his feet, and, 
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after worshipping the goddess Chanel, she addressed to her this prayer, 
“ May my present husband be my husband also in a future birth ! And 
may the sacrifice of my life procure prosperity for the king his master !” 
When the virtuous woman had said this, she threw herself fearlessly into 
the burning pyre, from which the flames streamed up like hair. 

Then the hero Yiravara said to himself, I have done what the king’s 
interests required, as the celestial voice testified, and I have paid my debt 
to my master for his food which I have eaten : so, as I am now left alone, 
why should I thus cling to life ? It does not look well for a man like me 
to nurse his own life only, after sacrificing ail his dear family, which it is his 
duty to maintain. So why should I not gratify Durga by sacrificing my- 
self?’^ Having thus reflected, he first approached the goddess with this 
hymn of praise : 

Hail to thee, thou slayer of the Asura Mahisha, destroyer of the 
Banava Eiiru, trident-bjearing goddess ! H^il to thee, best of mothers, that 
eausest rejoicing among the gods, and upholdest the three worlds ! Plail 
thou whose feet are worshipped by the whole earth, the refuge of those 
that are intent on final beatitude 1 Hail thou that wearest the rays of the 
sun, and dispellest the accumulated darkness of calamity ! Hail to thee, 
Kali, skull-bearing goddess, wearer of skeletons ! Hail, Siva ! Honour to 
thee ! Be propitious now to king S'ddraka on account of the sacrifice of 
my head !” After Viravara had praised the goddess in these words, he cut 
off his head with a sudden sti’oke of his sword. 

King S'udraka, who was a witness of all this from his place of con- 
cealment, was full of bewilderment, sorrow, and astonishm nt, and said to 
himself, “ This worthy man and his family have performed for my sake a 
wonderful and difficult exploit never seen or heard of anywhere else. 
Though the world is wide and various, where could there be found a man so 
resolute as secretly to sacrifice his life for his master, without proclaiming 
the fact abroad ? And if I do not requite this benefit, what is the use of 
my sovereignty, and of my protracting my life, which would only be like 
that of an animal ?” 

When the heroic king had thus reflected, he drew his sword from the 
*^eath, and approaching the goddess, prayed thus to her, “ Be propitious 
to me now, goddess, on account of this sacrifice of my head, and confer a 
boon on me, thy constant votary. Let this Brahman Yiravara, whose rets 
are in accordance with his name, and who sacrificed his life for my sake, 
be resuscitated with his family 1” After uttering this prayer, king S'ddraka 
was preparing to cut off his head with his sword, but at that moment a 
voice was heard from the air, “ Do not act rashly ; I am pleased with this 
courage of thine ; let the Brahman Yiravara be restored to life, together 
with his wife and his children — Having uttered so much, the voice ceased, 
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and Yiravara rose up alive and unwounded, with his son, his daughter, and 
his wife. When the king, who quickly concealed himself again, saw that 
marvel, he was never tired of looking at them with an eye foil of tears 
of joy* 

And Yiravara quickly awoke as if from sleep, and, beholding his children 
and wife alive, and also himself, he was confused in mind. And ho asked 
his wife and children, addressing them severally by name, How have you 
returned to life after having been reduced to ashes ? I too cut off my head : 
what is the meaning of my being now alive ? Is this a delusion, or the 
manifest favour of the goddess When he said this, his wife and children 
answered him, “ Our being alive is due to a merciful interposition of the 
goddess, of which we were not conscious.” Then Yiravara came to the 
conclusion that it was so, and after worshipping the goddess, he returned 
home with his wife and children, having accomplished his object. 

And after he had left his son, wife, and daughter there, he returned 
that very night to the palace-gate of the king, and stood there as before. 
King S'ddraka, for his part, who had beheld all unobserved, again went up 
to the roof of his palace. And he cried out from the roof, “ Who is in 
attendance at the palace-gate Then Yiravara said, I myself am in wait- 
ing here, your Majesty. And in accordance with your orders I went in search 
of that woman, but she disappeared somewhere as soon as seen, like a Eak- 
fihasi.” When the king heard the speech of that Yiravara, he was very 
much astonished, as he had himself seen what took place, and he said to 
himself, Indeed people of noble spirit are deep and self-contained of soul 
as the sea, for when they have performed an unparalleled exploit, they do 
not utter any description of it.” Thus reflecting, the king silently de- 
scended from the roof of the palace, and entered his private apartments, 
and there spent the rest of the night. 

And the next morning, Yiravara came to present himself at the time 
of audience, and then the delighted king related to the ministers all that 
Yiravara had gone through during the night, so that they were all, as it 
were, thunderstruck with wonder. Then the king gave to Y iravara and his 
son the sovereignty over the provinces of Lata and Kaniata, as a token of 
his regard. Then the two kings, Yiravara and S'ddraka, being equal in 
power, lived happily in the interchange of mutual good offices. 

When the Yetala had told this exceedingly wonderful story, he went 
on to say to king Trivikramasena, So tell me, king, who was the bravest 
of all these, and if you know and do not tell, the curse, which I before 
mentioned, shall descend upon you.*’ 

When the king heard this, he answered the Yetala, ** King S'tidraka 
was the greatest hero of them all.” Then the Vetffla said, Was not 
Vfravara greater, for his equal is not found on this earth P And was not 
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his wife braver, who, though a mother, endured to witness with her own eyes 
the ofering up of her son as a victim ? And was not his son Sattvavara 
braver, who, though a mere child, displayed such preeminent courage ? So 
why do you say that king S^tidraka was more heroic than these 

When the Vetaia said this, the king answered him, Do not say so I 
Tiravara was a man of high birth, one in whose family it was a tradition 
that life, son, and wife must be' sacrificed to protect the sovereign. And 
his wife also was of good birth, chaste, worshipping her husband only, and 
her chief duty was to follow the path traced out for her by her husband. 
And Sattvavara was like* them, being their son; assuredly, such as are the 
threads, such is the web produced from them. But S'ddraka excelled them 
all, because he was ready to lay down his life for those servants, by the’ 
sacrifice of whose lives kings are wont to save their own,” 

When the Vetaia heard that speech from that king, he at once left 
his shoulder, and returned invisibly to his former place by his supernatural 
power, but the king resolutely set out on his former path in that cemetery 
at night to bring him back again. 


JVbte. 

For the story of Vfravara, see VoL I, pp. 253 and 519. Oesterley refers us to 
Benfoy’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 414, where it is shown to be based upon the Asadyisa 
Jataka of Buddha. The story is found in the Persian Tutinamah, No 21, (in Iken, 
p. 89,) in a form resembling that in the Hitopadesa But there is another which 
is No. 2 in the same work of Kaderi and found in the older Tutinamah, -(p. 17 in Iken,) 
which seems to he based on the Vetaia Panchaviniati. This is also found in the 
Turkish Tutinamah. Janb^ saves the life of a king by the mere determination to 
sacrifice himself and his whole family. (Oesterley’s Baital Fachisi, pp. 185-187.) 
Benfey refers us to No. 39 in Bssile’s Pentamerone, [Liebrecht’s German translation, 
Vol. II, pp, 116-134,] and to No. 6 in Grimm’s Kinder-Marchen. 


CHAPTER LXXiX. 


(Vetaia 5.) 

Then ,.king Trivikramasena went back again to that asoia^ttee^ and 
saw the Vetaia in the corpse again hanging on it as before,, and took him 
down, and after showing much displeasure with him, set out again rapidly 
towards his goal. And as he was returning along his way, in silence as 
befoij, through the great cemetery by night, the Vetaia on his shoulder said 
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to him, King, you have embarked on a toilsome undertaking, and I liked 
you from the moment I first saw you, so listen, I will tell you a tale to 
divert your mind.” 

Story of Somaprahhd and her three III there lived an ex- 

euHors. cellent Brahman, the dear dependent 

and minister of king Punyasena, and his name was Harisvamin. That 
householder had by his wife, who was his equal in birth, an excellent son 
like himself, Devasvamin by name. And he also had born to him a 
daughter, famed for her rnatcbless beauty, rightly named Somaprabha.* 
When the time came for that girl to be given away in marriage, as she was 
proud of her exceeding beauty, she made her mother give the following 
message to her father and brother, “ I am to be given in marriage to a 
man possessed of heroism or knowledge, or magic power ;t you must not 
give me in marriage to any other, if you value my life. 

When her father Harisvamin heard this, he was full of anxiety, trying 
to find for her a husband coming under one of these three categories. And 
while so engaged, he was sent as ambassador by king Punyasena to 
negotiate a treaty with a king of the Dekkan, who had come to invade him. 
And when he had accomplished the object, for which he was sent, a noble 
Brahman, who had heard of the great beauty of his daughter, came and 
asked him for her hand. Harisvamin said to the Brahman suitor, ‘‘ My 
daughter will, not have any husband who does not possess either valour, 
knowledge, or magic power ; so tell me which of the three you possess.” 
When Harisvamin said this to the Brahman suitor, he answered, “ I 
possess magic power.” Thereupon Harisvamin rejoined, ‘‘ Then shew me 
your magic power.” So that possessor of supernatural power immediately 
prepared by his skill a chariot that would fly through the air. And in a 
moment he took Harisvamin up in that magic chariot, and shewed him 
heaven and aU the worlds. And he brought him back delighted to that 
veiy camp of the king of the Dekkan, to which he had been sent on 
business. Then Harisvamin promised his daughter to that man possessed 
of magic power, and fixed the marriage for the seventh day from that time. 

And in the meanwhile another Brahman, in Ujjayini, came and asked 
Harisv4min’s son Devasvamin for the hand of his sister. Devasvamin an- 
swered, ** She does not wish* to have a husband who is not possessed of either 
knowledge, or magic power, or heroism.” Thereupon he declared himself to 
be a hero. And when the heto displayed his skill in the use of missiles and 
hand-to-hand weapons, Devasvamin promised to give him his sister, who 

* Moonlight. 

t ViMna appears to have this meaning here. In the Pentamerone of Basile 
(I^ehrecht’s translation, YoL I, p. 266) a princess refuses to marry, unless a bridegroom 
can be found for her with a head and tecfli of gold. 
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was younger than himself. And by the advice of the astrologers he told 
him, as his father had told the other suitor, that the marriage should take 
place on that very same seventh day, and this decision he came to without 
the knowledge of his mother. 

At that very same time a third person came to his mother, the wife of 
Harisvamin, and asked her privately for the hand of her daughter. She 
said to him, “ Our daughter requires a husband who possesses either 
knowledge, or heroism, or magic power and he answered, “ Mother, I 
possess knowledge.” And she, after questioning him about the past and 
the future, promised to give the hand of her daughter to that possessor of 
supernatural knowledge on that same seventh day. 

The next' day Harisvamin returned home, and told his wife and his son 
the agreement he had made to give away his daughter in marriage ; and 
they told him separately the promises that they had made ; and that made 
him feel anxious, as three bridegrooms had been invited. 

Then, on the wedding-day, three bridegrooms arrived in Harisvamin’s 
house, the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man of 
valour. And at that moment a strange thing took place : the intended 
bride, the maiden Somaprabhd, was found to have disappeared in some inex- 
plicable manner, and though searched for, was not found. Then Harisva- 
min said eagerly to the possessor of knowledge ,• “ Man of knowledge, now 
tell me quickly where my daughter is gone.” When the possessor of know- 
ledge heard that, he said, The Eakshasa Bhlimrasikha has carried her off 
to his own habitation in the Vindhya forest.” When the man of know- 
ledge said this to Harisvamin, he was terrified and said, “ Alas ! Alas I 
How are we to get her back, and how is she to be marjied ?” When the 
possessor of magic power heard that, he said, ^ Be of good cheer ! I will 
take you in a moment to the place where the possessor of knowledge says 
that she is.” After he bad said this, he prepared, as before, a chariot that 
would fly through the air, provided with all kinds of weapons, and made 
Harisvamin, and the man of knowledge, and the brave man get into it, and 
in a moment he carried them to the habitation of the Eakshasa in the 
Vindhya forest, which had been described by the man of knowledge. The 
Eakshasa, when he saw what Jtiad happened, rushed out in a passion, and then 
the hero, who was put forward by Harisvamin, challenged him to fight. 
Then a wonderful fight took place between that man and that Eakshasa, 
who were contending for a woman with various kinds of weapons, like 
Eama and Eavana. And in a short time the hero cut off the head of that 
Edkshasa with a crescent-headed arrow, though he was a doughty cham- 
pion, When the Eakshasa was slain, they carried off Somaprabha whom 
they found in his house, and they all returned in the chariot of the suitor 
who possessed magic power. 
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When they had reached Harisvamiii’s house, the marriage did not go 
forward, though the ausj^icious moment had arrived, but a great dispute 
arose between the man of knowledge, the man of magic power, and the man 
of valour. The man of knowledge said, “ If I had not known wh6re this 
maiden was, how would she have been discovered when concealed So she 
ought to be given to me-’’ But the man of magic power said, “ If 1 had not 
made this chariot that can fly through the air, how could you all have gone 
and returned in a moment like gods ? And how could you, without a ciariot, 
have fought with a Eakshasa, who possessed a chariot ? So you ought to 
give her to me for I have secured by my skill this auspicious moment.” 
The brave man said, “ If I had not slain the Eakshasa in fight, who would 
have brought this maiden back here in spite of all your exertions ? Sd she 
must be given to me.” While they went on wrangling in this style, 
Harisvamia remained for a moment silent, being perplexed in mind. 

So tell me, king, to whom she ought to have been given, and if you 
know and do not say, your head shall split asunder.” When Trivikrama- 
sena heard this from the Vetala, he abandoned his silence, and said him ; 

** She ought to be given to the brave man ; for he won her by the might of 
his arms, at the risk of his life, slaying that Rakshasa in combat. But the 
man of knowledge and the man of magic power were appointed by the 
Creator to serve as his instruments | are not calculators and artificers 
always subordinate assistants to others 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he left his seat on 
the top of his shoulder, and went, as before, to his own place ; and the 
king again set out to find him, without being in the slightest degree, dis- 
composed. 


Note. 

The above story bears a sKght resemblance to 71 in Grimm’s Kinder-und 
Hausmarchen, Seohse hominm durch die ganu Welt; see the note in the 3rd volume of 
thethird edition, page 120. Op. also the 74tih sto?ry in Laura Gonzenbaeh’s Sici- 
lianische Marchen, Part II, page 96, and the 45th story in the same book, Part I, p. 306, 
with Kohler s notes. The 9th story in Sagas foam the Par East, p. 105, is no doubt 
the Mongolian form of the tale in our text. It bears a very strong resemblance to the 
47th tale in thePentamerone of Basile, (see Liebrecht’s translation, Vol. n,p. 212,) and 
to Das weise Urtheil in Waldau’s Bbbmische Marchea In this tale there are three rival 
brothers ; one has a magic mirror, another a magic chariot, a third three magic apples. 
The first finds out that the lady is desperately the secoud takes himself and his 
rivals to her, the third raises her to Hfe. An old man decides that the third should 
have her, as his apples were consumed as medicine, while the other two have still their 
chariot and mirror respectively. Oesterley refers us to Benfey’s articles in Ausland, 
186S, pp. 969, 995, 1017, 1038, 1(J87, in which this story is treated in a masterly and 
exhaustive manner. He compares a story in the Siddhikiir, No. I, p. 66, injulg’s 
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version, which, seems to be the one above referred to in Sagas from the Far East. The 
22nd story in the Persian Tutmamah (Iken, p. 93,) which is found with little varia- 
tion in the Turkish Tutmamah (Rosen, II, p. 165,) closely resembles the story in our 
text. The only difference is that a magic hoi*se does duty for a magic chariot, and the 
lady is carried away by fairies. There is a story in the Tdtmamah which seems to be 
made up of No. 2, No. S and No. 21 in this collection. [No. 22, in Somadeva.] It is 
No. 4 in the Persian Tiitinamah, (Iken, p. 37,) and is also found in the Turkish version, 
^Eosen I, p. 151.) The lady is the work of four companions. A carpenter hews a figure 
out of wood, a goldsmith adorns it with gems, a tailor clothes it, and a monk animates it 
with life. They qnaiTel about her, and lay the matter before a Dervish. He avows that 
he is her husband. The head of the police does the same, and the Kazi, to whom it is 
then referred, takes the same line. At last the matter is referred to a divinity, and 
the lady is again reduced to wood. This form is the exaggeration of a story in Ardschi 
Bordschi translated by Benfey in Ausland, 1858, p. 845, (cp. Gottinger gel. Anz. 1858, 
p, 1517, Benfey*s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 490 and^.) A shepherd hoy hews a female 
figure out of wood, a second paints her, a third improves her [by giving her wit and 
understanding, according to Sagas from the Far East,] a fourth gives her life. Naran 
Dakini awards her to the last. (Oesterley’s Baital Pachisi, pp. 192-194). The storj" in 
Ardschi Bordschi will he foimd in Sagas from the Far East, pp, 298-303. 


CHAPTEE LXXX. 


(Vetdla 6.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went to the aioka-ixee, and carried 
off from it that Vet^a on his shoulder, as before, and began to return with 
him swiftly in silence. And on the way the Vetala again said to him, 
“ King, you are wise and brave, therefore I love you, so I will tell you an 
amusing tale, and mark well mj question.” 

of the lady who eatt&ed her iro- There was a king famous on 

ther and husband to change heads. the earth by the name of Yaiahketu, 

and his capital was a city of the name of S'obhdvati. And in that city 
there was a splendid temple of Gauri,* and to the south of it there was a 
lake, called Gauiitirtha. And every year, during a feast on the fourteenth 
day of the white fortnight of the month Ashad.ha, large crowds came there 
to bathe from every part of the world.f 

And once there came there to bathe, on that day, a young washerman 
of the name of Dhavala, from a village called Brahmasthala. He saw there 

♦ The wife of S^iva, called also Piirirati and Dnrga. 

t The word s*iilrldyd^ which is found in the Sauskrii College MS., is omitted fey 
Professor Brockhaus. 

U 
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the virgin daughter of a man named S uddhapata, a girl called Madanasun- 
dari, who had come to bathe in the sacred water.* His heart was captiva- 
ted by that girl who eclipsed the beauty of the moon, and after he had 
enquired her name and family, he went home love-smitten. There he re- 
mained fasting and restless without her, but when his mother asked him 
the cause, he told her the truth about his desire.f She went and told her 
husband Vimala, and when he came, and saw his son in that state, he said 
to him, Why are you so despondent, my son, about an object so easily 
attained? S'uddhapata will give you "his daughtei’, if I* ask him. For 
we are equal to him in family, wealth, and occupation j I know him and he 
knows me ; so this is not a difficult matter for me to arrange.’’ With these 
words Yimala comforted his son, and induced him to take food, and other re- 
freshments, and the next day he went with him to the house of S'uddhapata, 
And there he asked his daughter in marriage for his son Dhavala, and 
S'uddhapata courteously promised to give her. And so, after ascertaining 
the auspicious moment, he gave his daughter Madanasundari, who was of 
equal birth with Dhavala, in marriage to him the next day. And after 
Dhavala had been married, he returned a happy man to his father’s house, 
together with his wife, "who had fallen in love with him at first sight. 

And one day, while he was living there in happiness, his father-in-law’s 
son, the brother of Madanasundari, came there. All received him courte- 
ously, J and his sister embraced him and welcomed him, and his connections 
asked him how he was, and at last, after he had rested, he said to them, “ I 
have been sent here by my father, to invite Madanasundari and his son-in- 
law, since we are engaged in a festival in honour of the goddess Durga.” 
And all his connections and their family approved his speech, and entertain- 
ed him that day with appropriate meats and drinks. 

Early the next day Dhavala set out for his father-in-law’s house, 
with Madanasundari and his brother-in-law. And he reached with his two 
companions the city of S'obh^vati, and he saw the great temple of Durga, 
vi^hen he arrived hear it ; and then he said to his wife and brother-in-law, 
in a fit of pious devotion, Come and let us visit the shrine of this awful 

♦ So in the Hero and Leander of Mussens the two lovers meet in the temple of 
Venns at Sestos, and in the Aethiopica of Heliodoros Theagenes meets Chariclea at a 
festival at Delphi. ‘ Petrarch met Ijanra for the first time in the chapel of St. Clara at 
Avignon, and Boccacio fell in love with Maria, the daughter of Eobert of Naples, in the 
Church of the bare-footed fiiars in Naples. (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, translated by 
Liebrecht, p. 9.) Eohde remarks that in Creek romances the hero and heroine usually 
meet in this way. Indeed it was scarcely posdble for two young people belonging to 
the ^per classes of Grreeic society to meet in any other way, (Der Giiechischd 
Boman, p. 146 and note). See also pp. 385 and 486. 

t For ia^d in 0. 10. h, the Sanskrit College MS. reads tatM* 

4 Braimyah in Professor Brockhaus’s text should be pra^ayah. 
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goddess/' When the brother-in-law heard this, he said to him, in order to 
dissuade him, “ How can so many of us approach the goddess empty-hand- 
ed ?*' Then Dhavala said, “ Let me go alone, and you can wait outside. 
When he had said this, he went off to pay his respects to the goddess. 

When he had entered her temple, and had worshipped, and had medi- 
tated upon that goddess, who with her eighteen mighty arms had smitten 
terrible Danavas, and who had flung under the lotus of her foot and tram- 
pled to pieces the Asura Mahisha, a train of pious reflection was produced 
in his mind by the impulse of Destiny, and he said to himself, People 
worship this goddess with various sacrifices of living creatures, so why 
should not I, to obtain salvation, appease her with the sacrifice of myself 
After he had said this to himself, he took from her inner shrine, which was 
empty of worshippers, a sword which had been long ago offered to her by 
some pilgrims, and, after fastening his own head by his hair to the chain of 
the bell, he cut it off with the sword, and when cut off, it fell on the ground. 

And his brother-in-law, after waiting a long time, without his having 
returned, went into that very temple of the goddess to look for -him. But 
when he saw his sister’s husband lying there decapitated, he also was 
bewildered, and he cut off his head in the same way with that very 
same sword. 

And when he too did not return, Madanasundari was distracted in 
mind, and then she too entered the temple of the goddess. And when she had 
gone in, and seen her husband and her brother in such a state, she fell on 
the ground, exclaiming, Alas I what is the meaning of this ? I am 
ruined.” And soon she rose up, and lamented those two that had been so 
unexpectedly slain, and said to herself, ‘‘ Of what use is this life of mine to 
me now ?” and being eager to abandon the body, she said to that goddess, O 
thou that art the chief divinity presiding over blessedness, chastity, and 
holy rule, though occupying half the body of thy husband S'iva,** thou 
that art the fitting refuge of all women, that takest away grief, why hast 
thou robbed me at once of my brother and my husband ? This is not fit- 
ting on thy part towards me, for I have ever been a faithful votary of 
thine. So hear one piteous appeal from me who fiy to thee for protection, 

I am now about to abandon this body which is afflicted with calamity, but 
grant that in all my future births, whatever they may ha, these two men 
may he my husband and brother,” 

In these words she praised and supplicated the goddess, and bowed be- 
fore her again, and then she made a noose of a creeper and fastened it to an 
flso^«-tree. And while she was stretching out her neck, and putting it 
into the noose, the following words resounded from the expanse of air : 

An iiUubion to the Ardhanarisa, {t» if. half male half female, j representation of 

S'iva. 
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Do not act rashly, my daughter ! I am pleased with the exceeding courage 
which thou hast displayed, though a mere girl ; let this noose be, but join 
the heads of thy husband and thy brother to their bodies, and by virtue of 
mj favour they shall both rise up alive/’* 

When the girl Madanasundari heard this, she let the noose drop, and 
went up to the corpses in great delight, but being confused, and not seeing 
in her excessive eagerness what she was doing, she stuck, as fate would 
have it, her husband’s head on to her brother’s trunk, and her brother’s 
head on to her husband’s trunk, and then they both rose up alive, with 
limbs free from wound, but from their heads having been exchanged their 
bodies had become mixed together.f 

Then they told one another what had befallen them, and were happy, 
and after they had worshipped the goddess Durga, the three continued 
their journey. But Madanasundari, as she was going along, saw that she 
had changed their heads, and she was bewildered and puzzled as to what 
course to take. 

So tell me, king, which of the two people, thus mixed together, was 
her husband; and if you know and do not tell, the curse previously 
denounced shall fall on you I” When king Trivikramasena heard this tale and 
this question from the Vetala, he answered him as follows : “ That one of 
the two, on whom her husband’s head was fixed, was her husband, for the 
head is the chief of the limbs, and personal identity depends upon it.” 
When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder unperceived, 
and the king again set out to fetch him. 

Note. 

Oesterley remarks that the Hindi vetmon of this story has been translated into 
IVench byOarcin de Tassy in the Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 415, and by Lancereau in 
the Journal Asiaiique, Ser. 4, Tom. 19, pp. 390-395. In the Tdtmimah, (Persian,. No. 24, 
in Iken, No. 102 ; Turkish, Eosen, II, p. 169) the washerman is replaced by an Indian 
prince, his friend hy a priest, and the rest is the same as in onr text. That Goethe 
took that part of his Legende, which is based on this tale, from Iken*i^ translation, has 
been shewn by Benfey in Orient nnd Occident, Vol. I, p. 719. (Oesterley's Baital 
Pachisi, pp. 195, 196.) 

* Grimm in his Teutonic Mythology, p. 185, note, seems to refer to a similar 
stoiy. He says, <*'rhe fastening of heads, that have been chopped Off, to their trunks 
in Waltharius 1157 seems to imply a belief in their reanimation see also Schmidt’s 
Giiechischo Marchen, p. 111. So St. Beino fastened on the head of Winifred after it 
had been cut off by Oaradoc ; (Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, p. 348). 

t Op. Giles’s Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, pp. 98, 99 ; Be Guher- 
natis, Zoological Mythology, Vol. I, pp. 303 and 304. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXL 


Then king Trivikramasena went back to the and again 

found the Vetala there, and took him on his shoulder. As he was going 
along with him, the Vetala said to him on the way, “ King, listen to me, I 
will tell you a story to make you forget your fatigue.’* 

Story of the Mng who married his de* There is a city on the shore of 

pendent to the Neretd. the eastern sea, named Tamralipti; 

in that city there was a king of the name of Chandasinha ; he turned away 
his face from the wives of others, but not from battle-fields ; he carried off 
the fortune of his foes, but not the wealth of his neighbours. 

Once on a time a popular Eajpdt of the Dekkan, named Sattvasila, 
came to the palace-gate of that king. And he announced himself, and then, 
on acpount of his poverty, he and some other Eajpdts tore a ragged gar- 
ment in the presence of that king. Thus, he became a dependent,* and 
remained there for many years perpetually serving the king, but he never 
received any reward from him. And he said to himself, “ If I have been 
born in a royal race, why am I so poor ? And considering my poverty is so 
great, why did the Creator make my ambition so vast f For though I serve 
the king so diligently, and my followers are sorely afflicted, and I have 
long been pining with hunger, he has never, up to the present' time, deign- 
ed to notice me.” 

While such were the reflections of the dependent, the king one day 
went out to hunt. And he went, surrounded with horses and footmen, to 
the forest of wild beasts, while his dependent ran in front of him bearing 
a stick. And after he had hunted for some time, he followed up closely a 
boar that had escaped, and soon he reached another distant wood. And in 
that vast jungle, where the path was obscured with leaves and grass, the 
king lost the boar, and he became exhausted, and was unable to find his 
way. And the dependent was the only one that kept up with him, running 
on foot, regardless of his own life, tortured with hunger and thirst, though 
the king was mounted upon a horse swift as* the wind. And the king, 
when he saw that the dependent had followed him, in spite of his being 
in such a condition, said to him in a kind voice, “ Do you know the way 
by which we came ?” When the dependent heard that, he put his hands 
together in an attitude of supplication, and said, I do know it, but let 

* The word translated “ragged garment” is harpata. The word translated 
“ dependent” is kdtpaiila. Op. the story in the 53rd Chapter. 
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my lord rest here for some time. For the sun, which is the centre-jewel of 
the girdle of the sky-bride, is now burning fiercely with all its rays flicker- 
ing forth.’’ When the king heard this, he said to him graciously, “ Then 
see if you can find water anywhere here.” The dependent said, “ I will,” 
and he climbed up a high tree, and saw a river, and then he came down 
again, and led the king to it. And he took the saddle off his horse, and let 
him roll, and gave him water and mouthfuls of grass, and so refreshed- him* 
And when the king had bathed, he brought out of a corner of his garment 
delicious^ dmalaha fruits, and washed them, and gave them to him. And 
when the king asked where he got them, he said to him kneeling with the 
dmalakas in his hand, Ten yeare have now passed since I, living continu- 
ally on these fruits, have been performing, in or less to propitiate my 
sovereign the vow of a hermit that does not dwell in solitude.” When the 
king heard that, he answered him, "It cannot be denied that you 'are 
rightly named Sattvaslla.” And being filled with compassion and shame, 
he said to himself ; " Fie on kings who do not see who among their servants 
is comfortable or miserable, and fie on their coai*tiers who do not inform 
them of such matters !” Such were the king’s thoughts, but he was at last 
induced by the importunity of the dependent to take two dmalahas from 
him. And after eating them and drinking water, he rested for a while in 
the company of the dependent, having satiated his hunger and thirst on 
fruits and water. 

Then his dependent got his horse ready, and he mounted it, and the 
dependent went in front of him to shew him the way, but however much 
the king entreated him, he would not get up on the horse behind him, 
and so the king returned to his own city, meeting his army on the way. 
There he proclaimed the devotion of the dependent, and he loaded him 
with wealth and territories, and did not consider even tlien that be had 
recompensed him as he deserved. Then Sattva^ila became a prosperous 
man, and discarding the life of a dependent, he remained henceforth about 
the person of king Chandasena. 

And one day the king sent him to the island of Ceylon, to demand for 
him the hand of the king’s daughter. He had to go there by sea ; so he 
worshipped bis patron divinity, and went on board a ship with the Brah- 
mans, whom the king appointed to accompany him, And when the ship 
had gone half-way, there suddenly rose from the sea a banner that excited 
the wonder of all in the ship. It was so lofty that its top touched the 
clouds, it was made of gold, and emblazoned like a waving flag of various 
hues.^ ' And at that very moment a bank of clouds suddenly arose, and 
began to pour down rain, and a mighty wind blew. And the ship was 
* Mridaifam should of course he hridydnif as in the Sanskrit CoUego MS. 
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forced on to that flag by the rain and the wind, and thus fastened to it, as 
elephant-drivers force on an elephant and bind him to a post. And then 
the flag began to sink with the ship in the billowy sea. 

. And then the Brahmans in the ship, distracted with fear, called on 
their king Chandasinha, crying out for help. And when Sattvaiila heard 
their cries, so great was his devotion to his master that he could not re- 
strain himself, but with his sword in his hand, and his upper garment girded 
round him, the brave fellow daringly plunged into the billows, following 
the flag, in order to counteract the violence of the sea, not suspecting the 
real cause. And as soon as he had plunged in, that ship was carried to a 
distance by the wind and waves, and all the people, who were in it, fell into 
the mouths of the sea- monsters. 

And when Sattva^ila, who had fallen into the sea, began to look about 
him, he found that he was in a splendid city,* but he could not, see the 
sea anywhere. That city glittered with palaces of gold supported on 
pillars of jewels, and was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 
steps of precious gems, and in it he beheld the temple of Durga, lofty as 
mount Meru, with many walls of costly stone, and with a soaring banner 
studded with jewels. There he prostrated himself before the goddess, and 
praised her with a hymn, and sat down wondering whether it was all the 
efEect of enchantment. 

And in the meanwhile a heavenly maiden suddenly opened a door, and 
issued from a bright enclosure in front of the temple of the goddess. Her 
eyes were like blue lotuses, her face full-blown, her smile lik'e a flower, her 
body was soft like the taper fibre of a water-lily’s root, so that she resem- 
bled a moving lotus-lake. And waited on by a thousand ladies, she entered 
the inner shrine of the goddess and the heart of Sattvasila at the same 
time. And after she had worshipped, she left the inner shrine of the 
goddess, but nothing would make her leave the heart of Sattvasila. And' 
she entered once more into the shining enclosure, and Sattvasila entered 
after her. 

* Cp. the palace of Morgan la Fay in the Orlando Innamorato, canto 36, (Dun- 
lop’s History of Fiction, p. 168, Liebrecht’s translation, p. 76) ; also the continuation 
of the romance of Huon de Bourdeaux, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 262, Liebrecht’s 
translation, p. 128) ; and the romance of Ogier le Danois, (Dunlop’s History of Fiction,, 
p. 286, Liebrecht’s translation, p. 141) ; cp. also the 6th Fable in the Ilnd book of the 
Hitopadela, (Johnson’s translation, p. 67). Stories in which human beings marry 
dwellers in the water are common enough in Europe, see Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, 
p. 116, and Weckenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, p. 192, and La Motte Fouque’s 
story of Undine. The present story resembles in many points “ Der rothe Hund” in 
Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaren. There is a similar castle in the sea in Prym und 
Socin, Syrische Marchen, p, 126. 



And when he had entered, he beheld another '^splendid city, which seemed 
like a garden where all the enjoyments of the world had agreed to meet. 
In it Sattvasiia saw that maiden sitting on a couch studded with gems, 
and he went up to her, and sat down by her side. And he remained with 
his eyes fixed on her face, like a man in a painting, expressing his passion 
by his trembling limbs, the hairs on which stood erect. And when she 
saw that he was enamoured of her, she looked at the faces of her atten- 
dants, and then they, understanding the expression of her face, said to him, 
" You have arrived here as a guest, so enjoy the hospitality provided by 
out mistress, rise up, bathe, and then take food.’* When he heard that, he 
entertained some hope, and he rose up, though not without a struggle, and 
he went to a tank in the garden which they shewed him. And the moment 
that he plunged into it, he rose up, to his astonishment, in the middle of a 
tank in the garden of king Chandasinha in Tamralipti.* And seeing him- 
self suddenly arrived there, be said to himself, Alas ! what is the meaning 
of this ? Now I am in this garden, and a moment ago I was in that 
splendid city ; I have exchanged in an instant the nectarous vision of that 
fair one *for the grievous poison of separation from her. But it was not a 
dream, for I saw it all clearly in a waking state. It is clear that I was 
beguiled like a fool by those maidens of Pdtala.” 

Thus reflecting, he wandered about in that garden like a madr^an, 
being deprived of that maiden, and wept in the anguish of disappointed 
passion And the gardeners, when they beheld him in that state, with body 
covered with the yellow pollen of flowers wafted by the wind, as if with the 
fires of separation, went and told king Chandasinha, and he, being bewildered, 
came himself and saw him ; and after coming him, he said to him, “Tell 
me, my friend ; what is the meaning of all this ? You set out for one 
place and reached another, your arrows have not struck the mark at which 
they were aimed.** When Sattva^ila heard that, he told the king all his 
adventures, and he, when he heard them, said to himself, “ Strange to say, 
though this man is a hero, he has, happily for me,t been beguiled by love, 
and I now have it in my power to discharge my debt of gratitude to him.” 
So the brave king said to him, ‘‘ Abandon now your needless grief, for I 
will conduct you by the same course into the presence of that beloved 
Asura maiden.’* With these words the king comforted him, and refreshed 
him with a bath and other restoratives. 

The next day the king entrusted the kingdom to his ministers, and 
embarking on a ship, set out on the sea with Sattvasila, who shewed him 

» Op. the 26th Taranga of this work, and the parallels referred to tliere. ' See 
also the Losakajatafca, the 41st in Fanshoii’s edition. Oesterley refers us to Benfey^s 
Panehatantra, 151 and following pages. 

t More Hterally “ through my merits in a foriuer state of eristenoe,** 
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the way. And when they had got to that half-way ^ot, Sattvaiila saw 
the wonderful flagstaff rising out of the sea with the banner on it, as be- 
fore, and be said to the king, “ Here is that great flagstaff with such 
wonderful properties, towering aloft out of the sea : I must plunge in here, 
and then the king must plunge in also and dive down after the flagstaff.” 
After Sattvaiila had said this, they got near the flagstaff, and it began to- 
sink. And Sattvalila first threw himself in afber it, and then the king also 
dived in the same direction, and soon after they had plunged in, they 
reached that splendid city. And there the king beheld with astonishment 
and worshipped that goddess Parvati, and sat down with Sattvalila. 

And in the meanwhile there issued from that glittering enclosure a 
maiden, accompanied by her attendant ladies, looking like the quality of 
brightness in concrete form. Sattvalila said, “ This is that fair one,” and 
the king, beholding her, considered that his attachment to her was amply 
justified. She, for her part, when she beheld that king with all the auspi- 
cious bodily marks, said to herself, “ Who can this exceedingly distinguished 
man be And so she went into the temple of Durga to pray, and the 
king contemptuously went off to the garden, taking Sattvasila with him. 
And in a short time the Daitya maiden came out from the inner shrine of 
the goddess, having finished her devotions, and having prayed that she 
might obtain a good husband ; and after she liad come out, she said to one 
of her attendants, “ My friend, go and see where that distinguished man 
is whom I saw; and entreat him to do us the favour of coming and 
accepting our hospitality, for he is some great hero deserving special 
honour.” When the attendant bad received this order, she went and 
looked for him, and bending low, delivered to him in the garden the message 
of her mistress. Then the heroic king answered in a carelessly negligent 
tone, “ This garden is sufficient entertainment for me : what other enter- 
tainment do I require ?” When that attendant came and reported this 
answer to the Daitya maiden, she considered that the king was a man of a 
noble spirit and deserving of the highest regard. 

And then the Asura maiden, (being, as it were, drawn towards himself 
with the cord of his self-command by the king, who shewed a lofty indiffe- 
. rence for hospitality far above mortal desert,) went in person to the garden, 
thinking that he had been sent her by way of a husband, aa a fruit 
of her adoration of Durga. And the trees seemed to honour her, as 
she approached, with the songs of various birds, with their creepers 
bending in the wind like arms, and showers of blossonas. ' And she 
approached the king and bowing courteously before him, entreated him to 
accept of her hospitality. Then the king pointed to Sattvasila, and 
said to her, “I came here to worship the image of the goddess of 
which this man told me, I have reached her marvellous temple, guided to 
35 
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it by tbe banner, and have seen the goddess, and after that, you ; vrbat 
other hospitality do I require ?” When the maiden heard that, she said, 
Then come, out of curiosity, to see my second city, which is the wonder 
of the three worlds.’’ When she said this, the king laughed and said, 
Oh I he told me of this also, the place where there is the tank to bathe 
in.” Then the maiden said, “ King, do not speak thus, I am not of a 
deceitful disposition, and who would think of cheating one so worthy of 
respect ?* I have been made the slave of you both by your surpassing ex- 
cellence ; so you ought not thus to reject my offer.” 

When the king heard this, he consented, and taking Sattva^ila with 
him, h^ accompanied the maiden to that glittering enclosure. And the 
door of it was opened, and she conducted him in, and then he beheld that 
other splendid city of hers. The trees in it were ever producing dowers and 
fruits, for all seasons were present there at the same time and the city 
was all composed of gold and jewels like the peak of mount Meru, And 
the Daitya maiden made the king sit down on a priceless jewelled throne, 
and offered him the arghya in due form, and said to him, ‘‘ I am the 
daughter of Kalanemi the high-souled king of the Asuras, but my father 
was sent to heaven by Vishnu, the discus-armed god. And these two cities, 
which I inherit from my father, are the work of Viivakarman ; they furnish 
all that heart can wish, and old age and death never invade them. But 
now I look upon you as a father, and I, with my cities, am at your 
disposal’* When she had in these words placed herself and all that she 
possessed at the king’s disposal, he said to her, “ If this be so, then I give 
you, excellent daughter, to another, to the hero Sattvaiila, who is my friend 
and relation.” When the king, who seemed to he the favour of the goddess 
Durga in bodily form, said this, the maiden, who understood excellence 
when she saw it, acquiesced submissively. When Sattva^ila had attained 
the wish of his heart by marrying that Asura maiden, and had had the 
sovereignty of those cities bestowed on him, the king said to him, 
“ Now I have repaid you for one of those dmalakas which I ate, but 
I am still indebted to you for the second, for which I have never recom- 
pensed you.” When the king had said this to Sattva^a, who bowed 
before him, he said to that Daitya maiden, " Now shew me the way to 
my own city.” Then the Daitya maiden gave him a sword named Invin- 
cible,” and a fruit to eat, which was a remedy against old age and death, 
and with these he plunged into the tank which she pointed out, and the next 
thing that happened to him was, that he rose up in his own land with all 

♦ Cp. Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book m, canto 6. stanza 42. 

The^e is continual sprmg, and harvest there 
Gon^ual, both meeting at one tyme. 

Op. also Odyssey Til 117, Milton, P. IV. 148. 
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his wishes gratified. And Stattva^ila ruled as king over the cities of the 
Baitya princess. 

Now tell me : which of those two shewed most courage in plunging 
into the water When the Yetala put this question to the king, the latter, 
fearing to be cursed, thus answered him ; I consider Sattvaiala the braver 
man of the two, for he plunged into the sea without knowing the real state 
of the case, and without any hope, but the king knew what the circum- 
stances were when he plunged in, and had something to look forward to, 
and he did not fall in love with the Asura princess, because he thought no 
longing would win her.” When the Vetala received this answer from the 
king, who thereby broke silence, he left his shoulder, as before, and :fied to 
his place on the aioha-tvee. And the king, as before, followed him quickly 
to bring him back again ; for the wise never flag in an enterprise which 
they have begun, until it is finished. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


(Vetala 8.) 

Then king Trivikramasena returned to the aioy&tf-tree, and again 
caught the Vetdla, and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him. 
And as he was going along, the Vetala again said to him from his shoulder, 
King, in order that you may forget your toil, listen to this question of 
mine.” 

^ ^ There is a great tract of land 

Story of the three fast%dtou8 mm, , ^ , 

assigned to Brahmans in the coun- 
try of Anga, called Vrikshaghata. In it there lived a rich sacrificing 
Brahman named Vishnusvamin. And he had a wife equal to himself in 
birth. And by her he had three sons born to him, who were distinguished 
for preternatural acuteness. In course of time they grew up to be young men. 
One day, when he had begun a sacrifice, he sent those three brothers to the 
sea to fetch a turtle. So cfi they went, and when they had found a turtle, 
the eldest said to his two brothers, — Let one of you take the turtle for our 
father’s sacrifice, I cannot take it, as it is all slippery with slime.” When 
the eldest brother said this, the two younger ones answered him, “If you 
hesitate about taking it, why should not we?” When the eldest heard 
that, he said, “ You two must take the turtle ; if you do not, you will have 
obstructed our father’s sacrifice ; and then you and be will certainly sink 
down to hell/* When he told the younger brothers this, they laughed, and 
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said to him, “If you see our duty so clearly, why do you not see that your 
own is the same Then the eldest said, “ What, do you not know how 
fastidious I am? I am very fastidious about eating, and I cannot be 
expected to touch what is repulsive.” The middle brother, when he heard 
this speech of his, said to his brother,— “ Then I am a more fastidious 
person than you, for I am a most fastidious connoisseur of the fair sex.” 
When the middle one said this, the eldest went on to say, “Then let 
the younger of you two take the turtle !” Then the youngest brother 
frowned, and in his turn said to the two elder. “ You fools, I am very 
&stidious about beds, so I am the most fastidious of the lot.” 

So the three brothers fell to quarrelling with one another, and being 
completely under the dominion of conceit, they left that turtle and 
went off immediately to the court of the king of that country^ whose 
name was Prasenajit, and who lived in a city named Vitankapura, in 
order to have the dispute decided. There they had themselves announced 
by the warder, and went in, and gave the king a circumstantial account 
of their case. The king said, “ Wait here, and I will put you all 
in turn to the proof so they agreed and remained there. And at the 
time that the king took his meal, he had them conducted to a seat of 
honour, and given delicious food fit for a king, possessing all the six flavours.- 
And while all were feasting around him, the Brahman, who was fastidious 
about eating, alone of all the company did not eat, but sat there with his 
face puckered up with disgust. The king himself asked the BiAhman why 
he did not eat his food, though it was sweet and fragrant, and he slowly 
answered him, “I perceive in this cooked rice an evil smell of the 
reek from corpses, so I cannot bring myself to eat it, however delicious 
it may be.” When he said this before the assembled multitude, they 
all smelled it by the king’s orders, and said, “This food is prepared 
from white rice and is good and fragrant ” But the Brahman, who was 
so fastidious about eating, would not touch it, but stopped his nose. Then 
the king reflected, and proceeded to enquire into the matter, and found 
out from his officers^, that the food had been made from rice which had 
been grown in a field near the burning-y^a;^ of a certain village. Then 
the king was much astonished, and being pleased, he said to him, “ In 
truth you are very particular as to what you eat ; so eat of some other 
dish,” 

And after they had finished their dinner, the king dismissed the 
Brahmans to their apartments, and sent for the loveliest lady of his court. 
And in the evening he sent that fair one, all whose limbs were of faultless 

• Mffo^ajmitaa is a misprint fox ni^og^matas^ as is evident from the Sanskrit 
CoEege MS. 
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beauty- splendidly adorned, to the second Brahman, who was so squeamish 
about the fair sex. And that matchless kindler of Cupid’s flame, with a 
face like the full moon of midnight, went, escorted by the king’s servants, 
to the chamber of the Brahman. But when she entered, lighting up the 
chamber with her brightness, that gentleman, who was so fastidious about 
the fair sex, felt quite faint, and stoj^ping his nose with his left hand, said 
to the king’s servants, “Take her away; if you do not, I am a dead man, 
a smell comes from her like that of a goat.” When the king’s servants 
heard this, they took the bewildered fair one to their sovereign, and told 
him what had taken place. And the king immediately had the squeamish 
gentleman sent for, and said to him, “ How can this lovely woman, who 
has perfumed herself with sandal- wood, camphor, black aloes, and other 
splendid scents, so that she diffuses exquisite fragrance through the whole 
world, smell like a goat ?” But though the king used this argument with 
the squeamish gentleman, he stuck to his point ; and then the king began 
to have his doubts on the subject, and at last by artfully framed questions 
he elicited from the lady . herself , that, having been separated in her 
childhood from her mother and nuise, she had been brought up on 
goat’s milk. 

Then the king was much astonished, and praised highly the discernment 
of the man who was fastidious about the fair sex, and immediately had given 
to the third Brahman who was fastidious about beds, in accordance with his 
taste, a bed composed of seven mattresses placed upon a bedstead. White 
smooth sheets and coverlets were laid upon the bed, and the fastidious man 
slept on it in a splendid room. But, before half a watch of the night had 
passed, he rose up from that bed, with his hand pressed to his side, scream- 
ing in an agony of pain. And the king’s officers, who were there, saw a 
red crooked mark on his side, as if a hair had been pressed deep into it. 
And they went and told the king, and the king said to them, “ Look and 
see if there is not something under the mattresses.” So they went and 
examined the bottom of the mattresses one by one, and they found a hair 
in the middle of ihe bedstead underneath them all. And the^ took it and 
shewed it to the king, and they also brought the man who was fastidious 
about beds, and when the king saw the state of nis body, he was asto- 
nished. And he spent the whole night in wondering how a hair could have 
made so deep an impression on his skin through seven mattresses. 

And the next morning the king ga^e three hundred thousand gold 
pieces to those three fastidious men, because they were persons of 
wonderful discernment and refinement. And they remained in great 
comfort in the king’s court, forgetting all about the turtle, and little did 
they reck of the fact that tkey had incurred sin by obstructing tneir 
fathor’s^sacrifice. 
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When the Vetak^ seated on the shoulder of the hing, had told him 
this wonderful tale, he again asked him a question in the following words, 
“ King, remember the curse I previously denounced, and tell me which was 
the most fastidious of these three, who were respectively fastidious about 
eating, the fair sex, and beds ?’’ When the wise king heard this, he gave the 
Yetdla the following answer, “I consider the man who was fastidious 
about beds, in whose case imposition was out of the question, the most 
fastidious of the three, for the mark produced by the hair was seen 
conspicuously manifest on his body, whereas the other two naay have 
previously acquired their information from some one else ” When the king 
said this, tlie Yetala left his shoulder, as .before, and the king again went in 
quest of him, before, without being at all depressed. 

ITote, 

The above story resembles No. 2, in the Cento Novelle Antiche, and one in 
the Addition to the Arabian tales published by Mr. Scott. (Dunlop’s History of 
Fiction, Yol. I, p. 415, Liebrecht’s translation, p. 212 and note 282.) See also 
liiebrecht, Zur Yolkskunde, p. 203. In the Cento Novelle Antiche a prisoner informs 
the king of Greece, that a horse has been suckled by a she-asa, that a jewel contains a 
worm, and that the king himself is the son of a baker. 

The incident of the mattress reminds one of the test applied by the queen to her 
son’s wife in The Palace that stood on Golden Pillars,” (Thorpe’s Yulotide Stories, 
p, 64). In order to find out whether her daughter-in-law is of high birth, she puts fiLrst 
a bean, then peas, under her pillow. The prince’s wife, who is really the daughter of a 
peasant, is apprised of the stratagem by her cat, which ic&emblcs Whittmgton’s. 
Rohde in his Grieohische Novellistik, p. 62, compares a story told by Aelian about the 
Sybarite Smindyrides, who slept on a bed of rose-leaves and got up in the morning 
covered with blisters. He also quotes from the Chronicle of Tabari a story of a prin- 
cess who was made to bleed by a rose-leaf lying in her bed, Oesterley refers us to 
Babington’s Yetala Cadai, p. 33, and the Chevaliei de MaiUy’s version of the three 
Pilnces of Serendip. The three axe sitting at table, and eating a leg of lamb, sent 
with some splendid wine from the table of the Empoior Behram. The eldest maintains 
that the wine was made of grapes that grew in a cemetery, the second that the lamb 
was brought up on dog’s milk, the third says that the emperor had put to death the 
v<izir *9 son, and the Utter was bent on vengeance. All three statements turn out to be 
well-grounded. There axe parallel stones in the 1001 Nights (Breslau). In Night 
458 it is similarly conjectured that the bread was baked by a sick woman, that the kid 
was suckled by a bitch, and that the Sultan is illegitimate. In Night 459 a gem-cutter 
guesses that a jewel has an interna! daw, a man skilled in the pedigrees of horses di- 
vines that a horse is the ofiTspring of a female bufifalo, and a man skilled in human 
Pedigrees that the mother of the favourite queen was a rope-dancer. Cp. al&o the de- 
cisions of Hamlet in J?axo Grammaticus, 1830, p 138, in Simrook’s Quellen do& Slxakes- 
peare, 1, 81—85 ; 5, 170 ; he lays down that some bread tastes of blood, (the corn was 
grown en a battle-field), that some liquor tastes of iron, (the malt was mixed 
with water taken from a well, in which some rusty swords had lain,) that some 
bacon tastes of corpses, (the pig had eaten a corpse), lastly that the king is a servant 
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and his wife a serving-maid. Oesterley relers also to the hcginning of Bonatns^ 
life of Virgil, and to Heraclius Von Otte, also to the parallels quoted above fiom 
Liebrecht. The brother, who was so fastidious about beds, may be compared with 
a princess in Andersen’s Tale of “ The Princess on a pea,” Gesammelte Marchen, Part 
III, 8, 62, (Leipzig, 1847). This is identical with a tale found in Cavallius’ Schwedische 
Yolkssagen iind Marchen, German version, Vienna, 1848, p. 222, W'hicli resembles Ko. 
182 in the older editions of Grimm’s Kindermarchen. (Andersen’s storj’- is clearly the 
same as Thorpe’s referred to v^cbove.) Nearly akin is Diocletian’s test in the Seven 
Wise Masters. His masters put an ash-leaf under the bed ; and he remarks, ** Either 
the floor has risen, or the roof sunk.” (Oesterley, p. 215 } In the version in Simrock’s 
Deutsche Volks-bucher, VoL XII, p. 122, it is an ivy-leaf. See also Ellis’s Meti-ical 
Bomances, p. 412. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 


(Yetala 9.) 

So king Ti’ivikramasena again went to the asoJea-tree, and taking the 
Vetdla down from it, placed him on his shoulder, and set out. Tneu the 
Yetala said to him ; “ King, this wandering about in a cemetery at night 
is inconsistent with your kingly rank Bo you not see that this place of 
the dead* is full of ghosts, and terrible at night, and full of darkness as of 
the smoke of funeral pyres. Alas I what tenacity you display iii this 
undertaking you have engaged in, to please that mendicant ! So listen to 
this question from me which will render your journey more agreeable.” 

JStor^ of Anangarati and her four There is m Avanti a city built 

iors, by gods at the beginning of the 

world, which is limitless as the body of S'iva, and renowned for enjoyment 
and prosperity, even as his body is adorned with the snake's hood 
and ashes f It was called Padmavati in the Krita Yuga, Bhogavati in 
the Treta Yuga, Hiranyavatx in the Bvapara Yuga, and Ujja^ini in the 
Kali Yuga. And in it there lived an excellent king, named Yiradeva, and 
he had a queen named Padmarati. The king went with her to the bank of 
the Mandakini, and propitiated S'iva with austerities, in order to obtain a 
son. And after he had remained a long time engaged in austerities, he 
performed the ceremonies of bathing and praying, and then he heard this 
roice from heaven, uttered by Siva, who was pleased with him, “ King 
there shall be born to thee a brave son to be the head of thy family, and 
a daughter, who with her matchless beauty shall put to shame the nymphs 

♦ Literally grove of ancestoi’s,” «. cemetery. 

t Here we have one of the puna in which our author delights. 
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of heaven *’ ^ When king Yiradeva had heard this voi^e ncna heaven, he 
returned to his city with his consort, having gained al' he desired. 

There he first had a son born to him named S'liraieva, and after a time 
queen Padmarati gave birth to a da-ughter. And he’ father gave her the 
name of Anangarati, on the ground that she w^s beautiful enough to 
inspire 7ove in the breast of Cupid. And, when she grew up, in his desire 
to procure -^or her a suitable husband, he had brought the portraits of all 
the kings of the earth, painted on canvass. And as no one of them seemed 
a match for her, he said to his daeghtei, m his tenderness for her; ‘-I 
cannot find a suitable match for you, my daughter, so summon all the kings 
of the earth, and select your' own husband.** When the princess heard 
that, she sUi2 to her'father, “ My father, I am too modest to select my 
own husbadd; but I must be given in marriage to a good-looking young 
man, who is a perfect master of one art ; I do not want any other better 
man.**, 

* When the king heard this speech of his daughter Anangarati, he 
proceeded to search for a young man, such as she had described, and while 
he was thus engaged, there came to him from the Dekkan four magnificent 
men, brave and skilful, who had heard from the people what was going on. . 
Those four suitors for the hand of fhe princess were received with respect 
by the king, and one after another they told to him in her presence their 
tespective acquirements. . * 

The first said ; “ I am a fe'fidra, ^Panchaphuttika by name ; I make 
every day five splendid pairs of garments : The first of them I give to my 
God, and the second to a Brahman, the third I retain for my own wearing.*^ 
the fourth I should give to ray wife, if this maid here were to become my 
•wife, the fifth 1 sell, and procure myself meat and drink : as I possess this 
art, let Anangarati be given to me.** 

"When he bad said this, the second man said, “ I am a Taisya, Bhashajna 
by name, I know the speech of all beasts and birds ;t so let the princess be 
given to me.** 

When the second had said this, the third said, I am a Kshatriya 
king, by name Khadgadhara, renowned for might of arm : my equal in 
the art of swordsmanship does not exist upon the earth, so bestow this 
maiden on me, 0 king.’* 

VVhen the third had said this, the fourth said, I am a Brahman, 
named Jivadatta, and I possess the following art ; I can restore to life dead 

* More literally, ** for my own two garments,” A Hindu wears two piec<»s of 
doth. 

t See note on Vol, I, p. 499, Liehreoht's translation of the Penlamerone of Basile, 
VoL H, p. 2X5, Herrtage^s edition of the English Gesta Eomaaorum, p. 65, tme Greek 
table of Tdresia^ Waldau, Bohmische Marchen, p. 1. 
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creatures, and exlnbit them alive so let this maiden obtain for a husband 
me, who am renowned for daring exploits.” 

When they had thus spoken, the king Viravara, with his daughter by 
his side, seeing that they were like gdds in shape and dress, remained lost 
in doubt. 

When the Vetala had told this story, he said to king Trivikramasena, 
menacing him with the before-mentioned curse, “ So tell me, king, to 
which of these four ought the maiden Anangarati to be given ?” 

When the king heard this, he gave the Vetala the following answer ; 
” You are thus repeatedly making me break silence simply in order to 
waste time ; otherwise, master of magic, how could you possibly ask such 
an absurd question ? How can a woman of Kshatriya caste be given to a 
S'udra weaver ? Moreover, how can a Kshatriya woman be given to a 
Vaisya? And as to the power of understanding the language of beasts and 
birds, which he possesses, what is the practical use of it ? And as for the 
third, the Brahman, who fancies himself such a hero, of what worth is he, 
as he is a sorcerer, and degraded by abandoning the duties of his caste ? 
Accordingly the maiden should be given to the fourth suitor, the Kshatriya 
Khadgadhara, who is of the same caste and distinguished for his skill and 
valour.” 

When the Vetala heard this, he left the king’s shoulder, as before, and 
quickly returned by the power of his magic to his own place, and the king 
again pursued him, as before, to recover him, for despondency never pene- 
trates into a hero’s heart, that is cased in armour of fortitude. 

JSFote. 

This story is found on page 498 and of Vol. I. It bear’s a close resemblance to 
Talc 6, and many of the paiallcls there quoted arc applicable to it. In the 47th tale of 
the Pentamerone of Basile, the sons boast of their accomplishments in a very similar 
manner. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


(Vetala 10.) 

Then Trivikramasena went and took the Vetala from the asoM-tvee, 
and put him on his shoulder once more, and set out ; and as he was going 

This idea is common enough in this work, and I have already traced it in other 
lands. I wish now to refer to Rohde, dor Griechischo Roman, p. 326, note. It will 
be iuund snecially illustr&tire of a passage in Vol II, p. 144 of this work. Q'p 
30 
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along, the Vetala said from the top of his shoulder, “ You are weary, king, 
so listen to this tale that is capable of dispelling weariness.” 

Sm-y of Madammxi and her rash '-There was an excellent king of 

pomise. the name of Virabahu, who imposed 

his orders on the heads of all kings : he had a splendid city named Anan- 
gapura, and in it there lived a rich merchant, named Arthadatta ; that 
merchant prince had for elder child a son named Dhanadatta, and his 
younger child was a pearl of maidens, named Madanasena. 

One day, as she was playing with her companions in her own garden, 
a Toung merchant, named Dharmadatta, a friend of her brother’s, saw her. 
When he saw that maiden, who with the full streams of her beauty, her 
breasts like pitchers half-revealed, and three wrinkles like waves, resembled 
a lake for the elephant of youth to plunge in in sport, he was at once 
robbed of his senses by the arrows of love, that fell upon him in showers. 
He thought to himself, “ Alas, this maiden, illuminated with this excessive 
beauty, has been framed by Mara, as a keen arrow to cleave asunder my 
heart.” While, engaged in such reflections, he watched her long, the day 
passed away for him, as if he were a cliahmmhas Then Madanasena 
entered her house, and gidef at no longer beholding her entered the breast 
of Dharmadatta. And the sun sank red into the western main, as if 
inflamed with the fire of grief at seeing her no more. And the moon, that 
was surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing that that fair- 
faced one had gone in for the night, slowly mounted upward. 

In the meanwhile Dharmadatta went home, and thinking upon that fair 
one, he remained tossing to and fro on his bed, smitten by the rays of the 
moon. And though his friends and relations eagerly questioned him, he 
gave them no answer, being bewildered by the demon of love. And in the 
course of the night he at length fell asleep, though with difficulty, and 
still he seemed to behold and court that loved one in a dream ; to such 
lengths did his longing carry him. And in the morning he woke up, and 
went and saw her once more in that very garden, alone and in privacy, wait- 
ing for her attendant. So be went up to her, longing to embrace her, and 
falling at her feet, he tried to coax her with words tender from affection. 
But she said to him with great earnestness, “ I am a maiden, betrothed to 
another, I cannot now he yours, for my father has bestowed me on the 
merchant Samudradatta, and I am to be married in a few days. So de- 
part quietly, let not any one see you j it might cause mischief.” But 
Dharmadatta said to her, “ Happen what may, I cannot live without 
you,” When the merchant’s daughter heard this, she was afraid that he 

the Tolsunga-Saga, in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen Vol. Ill, p. 33, and Murray’s Ancient 
Mythology, p, 43. So Hanumdn, in the BJimayapa, brings medicinal herbs from the 
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would use force to her, so she said to him, Let my marriage first be 
celebrated here, let my father reap the long-desired fruit of bestowing a 
daughter in marriage ; then I will certainly visit you, for your love has 
gained my heart,” When he heard this, he said, I love not a woman that 
has been embraced by another man ; does the bee delight in a lotus on which 
another bee has settled ?” When he said this to her, she replied, Then I 
will visit you as soon as I am married, and afterwards I will go to my hus- 
band.” But though she made this promise, be would not let her go with- 
out further assurance, so the merchant’s daughter confirmed the truth of 
her promise with an oath. Then he let her go, and she entered her house 
in low spirits. 

And when the lucky day had arrived, and the auspicious ceremony of 
marriage had taken place, she went to her husband’s house and spent that 
day in merriment, and then retired with him. But she repelled her hus- 
band’s caresses with indifference, and when he began to coax her, she burst 
into tears. He thought to himself, ‘‘ Of a truth she cares not for me,” 
and said to her, Fair one, if you do not love me, I do not want you ; go to 
your darling, whoever he may be.” When she heard this, she said slowly, 
•with downcast face, “ I love you more than my life, but hear what I have 
to say. Rise up cheerfully, and promise me immunity from punish- 
ment ; take an oath to that effect, my husband, in order that I may tell 
you ” 

When she said this, her husband reluctantly consented, and then she 
went on to say with shame, despondency, and fear ; “ A young man of the 
name of Bharmadatta, a friend of my brother’s, saw me once alone in our 
garden, and smitfeen with love he detained me ; and when he was prepar- 
ing to use force, I being anxious to secure for my father the merit of 
giving a daughter in marriage, and to avoid all scandal, made this agree- 
ment with him ; * When I am married, I will pay you a visit, before I go 
to my husband so I must now keep my word, permit me, my husband ; 

I will pay him a visit first, and then return to you, for I cannot transgress 
the law of truth which I have observed from my childhood.” When 
Samudradatta bad been thus suddenly smitten by this speech of hers, as by 
a down-lighting thunderbolt, being bound by the necessity of keeping his 
word, be reflected for a moment as follows ; “ Alas ^ she is in love with 
another man, she must certainly go ; why should I make her break her 
word? Let her depart I Why should I be so eager to have her for a wife ?” 
After he had gone through this train of thought, he gave her leave to 
go where she would ; and she rose up, and left her husband’s bouse. 

In the meanwhile the cold-rayed moon ascended the great eastern 
mountain, as it were the roof of a palace, and the nymph of the eastern 
quafter smiled, touched by his -finger. Then, though the darkness was 
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still embracing his beloved herbs in the mountain caver and the bees were 
settling on another cluster of kmiudas, a certain thief saw Madanasena, 
as she was going along alone at night, and rushing upon her, seized her by 
the hem of her garment. He said to her, “ Who are you, and where are 
you going?*’ When he said this, she, being afraid, said, “ What does that 
matter to you ? Let me go ; I have business here.” Then the thief said, 
“ How can I, who am a thief, let you go?” Hearing that, she replied, 
** Take my ornaments.” The thief answered her, “ What do I care for 
these gems, fair one ? I will not surrender you, the ornament of the world, 
witli your face like the moonstone, your hair black like jet, your waist like 
a diamond,^ your limbs like gold, fascinating beholders with your ruby- 
coloured feet.” 

When the thief said this, the helpless merchant’s daughter told him 
her story, and entreated him as follows, “ Excuse me for a moment, that I 
may keep my word, and as soon as I have done that, I will quickly return 
to you, if you remain here. Believe me, my good man, I will never break 
this true promise of mine.” When the thief heard that, he let her go, 
believing that she was a woman who would keep her word, and he remain- 
ed in that very spot, waiting for her return 

She, for her part, went to that merchant Dharmadatta. And when he 
saw that she had come to that wood, he asked her how it happened, and 
then» though he had longed for her, he said to her, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, « I am delighted at your faithfulness to your promise ; what have I 
to do with you, the wife of another ? So go back, as you came, before any 
one sees you.” When he thus let her go, she said, So be it,” and leav- 
ing that place, she went to the thief, who was waiting for her in the road. 
He said to her, “ Tell me what befell you when you arrived at the trysting- 
place. So she told him how the merchant let her go. Then the thief 
said, Since this is so, then I also will let you go, being pleased with your 
truthfulness : return home with your ornaments !” 

So he too let her go, and went with her to guard her, and she returned 
to the house of her husband, delighted at having preseiVed her honour. 
There the chaste woman entered secretly, and went delighted to her hus-* 
band; and he, when he saw her, questioned her ; so she told him the whole 

story. And Samudratta, perceiving that his good wife had kept her word 
without losing her honour, assumed a bright and cheerful expression, and 
welcomed her ^ a pure-minded woman, who had not disgraced her family, 
and aved happily with her ever afterwards. 

When the Vetala had told this story in the cemetery to ting Tri- 
vikramasena, he went on to say to him ; « So tell me, king, which was the 
^ y generous man of those three, the two merchants and the thief?” 

• The word also means thundcrholt. 
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And if you know and do not tell, your head shall split into a hundred 
pieces.’^ 

When the Vetala said this, the king broke silence, and said to him, 
Of those three the thief was the only really generous man, and not either 
of the two merchants. For of coarse her husband let her go, though she 
was so lovely and he had married her ,* how could a gentleman desire to 
keep a wife that was attached to another ? And the other resigned her 
because his passion was dulled by time, and he was afraid that her husband, 
knowing the facts, would tell the king the nest day. But the thief, a 
reckless evildoer, working in the dark, was really generous, to let go a love- 
ly woman, ornaments and all.” 

When the Vetala heard that, he left the shoulder of the king, and 
returned to his own place, as before, and the king, with his great persever- 
ance no whit dashed, again set out, as before, to bring him. 

Note, 

This story is the same as the 19th of Campbell’s West Highland Tales, The 
Inheritance, Vol. II, pp. 16 — 18. Dr. Kohler, (Orient und Occident, Vol. II, p. 317), 
compares the Story in the 1.001 Nights of Sultan Akschid and his three sons. He 
tells us that it is also found in the Tuikish Tales, called The Forty Vazirs, in the 
Turkish Tdtmama, and in Johann Andreae’s Chymische Hochzeit Ohristiani Rosen- 
creutz. The form of it best known to the general reader is probably tbe 5th story in 
the Xth day of Boccacio’s Decameron. The tale is no doubt originally Buddhistic, 
and the king’s cynical remarks a later addition. Dunlop considers that Boccacio’s 
story gave rise to Chaucer’s Frankeleyne’s Tale, the 12th Canto of the Orlando 
Inamorato, and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Triumph of Honour. 


CHAPTEE LXXXV. 


(Vetala 11.) 

Then king Trivikramasena again went and took that Vetala from the 
asolea-ivQ^ and put him on his shoulder, and set out with him ; and as he 
was going along, the Vetala on his shoulder said to him • “ Listen, king ; 
I will tell you an interesting story.” 

Sior^ of Tcwg DhGrmadhvaja and his There lived of old in XJjjayini 

th^e very mmhve mvee. a king of the name of Dharmadhvaja, 

he had three wives, who were all daughters of kings, and whom he held 
very dear. The first of them was called Induleklia, the second Tdravali, 
and the third Mrigiinkavati ; and they were all possessed of extraordinary 
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personal charms And the successful king, who had conquered all his 
enemies, lived happily, amusing himself with all those three queens 

Once on a time, when the festival of the spring-season had arrived, he 
went with all those thi*ee wives to the garden to amuse himself. There he 
beheld the creepers weighed down with flowers, looking like Cupid’s bows, 
with rows of bees for strings, strung for him by the Spring. And the 
king, who resembled the mighty Indra, hearing the notes which the cuckoos 
uttered on the sprays of the garden-trees, like the edict of Love, the god 
of enjoyment, betook himself with his wives to wine, which is the very 
life of that intoxication, by which Cupid lives. And he joyed in drinkin 
the liquor first tasted by them, perfumed with their sighs, red as their 
himha lips. 

Then, as Indulekha was playfully pulling the hair of the king, a blue 
lotus leaped from her ear, and fell on her lap. Immediately a wound was 
produced on the front of her thigh by the blow, and the delicate princess 
exclaimed ** Oh ! Oh !” and fainted. When the king and the attendants 
saw that, they were distracted with grief, but they gradually brought her 
round with cold water and fanning. Then the king took her to the palace, 
and had a bandage applied to the wound, and treated her with preparations 
made by the physicians. 

And at night, seeing that she was going on well, the king retired with 
the second, Taravali, to an apartment on the roof of the palace exposed to 
the rays of the moon. There the rays of the moon, entering through the 
lattice, fell on the body of the queen, who was sleeping by the king’s side, 
where it was exposed by her garment blowing aside. Immediately she 
woke up, exclaiming, “ Alas ! I am burnt,” and rose up from the bed 
rubbing her limbs. The king woke up in a state of alarm, crying out, 
" What is the meaning of this ?” Then he got up and saw that blisters had 
been produced on the queen’s body. And the queen Taravali said to him 
when he questioned her, “ The moon’s rays falling on my exposed body 
have done this to me.” When she said this and burst into tears, the king, 
being distressed, summoned her attendants, who ran there in trepidation and 
alarm. And he had made for her a bed of lotus-leaves, sprinkled with 
water, and sandal- wood lotion applied to her body. 

In the meanwhile his third wife Mrigankavati heard of it, and 
left her palace to come to him. And when she had got into the open air, 
she heard distinctly, as the night was still, the sound of a pestle pounding 
rice in a distant house. The moment the gazelle-eyed one heard it, she 
said, “.Alas I am killed,” and she sat down on the path, shaking her hands 
in an agony of pain. Then the girl turned back, and was conducted by ber 
attendants to her own cbambei*, where she fell on the bed, and groaned. 
And when her weeping attendants examined her, they saw that hen hands 
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were covered with bruises, and looked like lotuses upon which black bees 
had settled. So they went and told the king. The king Bharmadhvaja 
arrived in a state of consternation, and asked hia beloved what it all meant. 
Then the tortured queen showed him her hands, and sai^ to bim, “ As 
soon as I heard the sound of the pestle, these bc-eatne covered with bruises*’^ 
Then the king, filled with surprise and despondency, had sandal-wood 
unguent and other remedies applied to her hands, in order to allay the 
pain. 

He reflected, “ One of my queens has been wounded by the fall of a 
lotus, the second has had her body burned even by the rays of the moon, and 
alas I the third has got such terrible bruises pioduced on her hands by 
the mere sound of a pestle. By a dispensation of fate the excessive delicacy, 
which is the distinguishing excellence of my queens, has now become in 
them all, at one and the same time, a defect.” Engaged in such reflec- 
tions the king wandered round the women’s apartments, and the night of 
three watches passed for him as tediously as if it bad consisted of a hun- 
dred watches. But the next morning, the physician and surgeons took 
measures, which caused him soon to be comforted by the recovery of his 
wives. 

When the Vetala had told this very wonderful story, he put this 
question to king Trivikramasena from his seat on his shoulder : “ Tell me, 
king, which was the most delicate of those queens ; and the curse I before 
mentioned will take effect, if you know and do not say.” 

When the king heard that, he answered, The most delicate of all 
was the lady upon whose hand bruises were produced by merely hearing 
the sound of the pestle, without touching it. But the other two were no 
match for her, because the wound of the one and the blisters of the other 
were produced by contact with the lotus and the rays of the moon respec- 
tively.” 

When the king had said this, the Yetala again left his shoulder, and 
returned to his own place, and the persevering king again set out to 
fetch him. 

Note* 

Bohde in his Griechisohe Kovellistik, p. 63, compares with this a story told by 
Timseus of a Sybarite, wbo saw a husbandman hoeing a field, and contracted a rup- 
ture from it. Another Sybarite, to whom he told his piteous tale, got ear ache from 
hearing it. Oesterley in his German translation of the Baital Pachisi, p. 199, refers 
ns to Lancereau, No. 6, pp. 396-399, and Babiugton’s Vetala Oadai, No, 11, p. 58. 
He points out that Grimm, in his Kindermarchen, 8, p 238, quotes a similar incident 
from the travels of the three sons of Giaffar. Out of four princesses, one faints because 
a rose-twig is thrown into her face among some roses, a second shuts her eyes in order 
noirto see the statue of a man, a third says “ Go away, tho hairs in your fur-cloak run 
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into me/’ and the fourth covers her face, fearing that some of the fish in a tank may 
belong to the male sex. He also quotes a striking parallel from the E'lite des contes 
du Sieur d’Ouville. Four ladies dispute as to which of them is the most delicate. 
One has been lame for three months owing to a rose-leaf having fallen on her foot, 
another has had three ribs broken by a sheet in her bed having been crumpled, a third 
has held her head on one side for six weeks owing to one half of her head having three 
or four more hairs on it than the other, a fourth has broken a blood-vessel by a shght 
movement, and the rupture cannot be healed without breaking the whole limb. 


CHAPTEE LXXXVI. 

(Yetala 12) 

Then king Trivikrainasena again went to the a^oJi^a-tree, and recovered 
the Vetala, and placed him on his shoulder, and set out with him again 
silently, as before. Then the Vetala again said to him from his seat on 
his shoulder ; “ King, I love you much because you are so indomitable, so 
listen, I will tell you this delightful story to amuse you.” 

Siory of king Yaiahketii^ hts Vidgd* the land of Anga there was 

Mari wife, and Us fatthful minister, a young king named Yasahketu, like 

a second and. unburnt god of love come to earth to conceal his body.’* He 
conquered by his great valour all his enemies ; and as Indra has Vrihaspati 
for a minister, He had I)irghadai*4in. Now, in course of time, this king, 
infatuated with his youth and beauty, entrusted to that minister his realm, 
from which all enemies had been eradicated and became devoted to i)leasure 
only. He remained continually in the harem instead of the judgment- 
hall ; he listened to delightful songs in the womens’ apartments, instead of 
hearkening to the voice of his well-wishers ; In his thoughtlessness, he was 
devoted to latticed windows and not to the aftairs of his kingdom, though 
the latter also were full of holes 

But the great minister Dirghadar4in continued unweariedly upholding 
the burden of his kingdom’s cares, day and night. And a general rumour 
spread to the following efiecfe, Dirghadarsin has plunged in dissipation 
the sovereign, who is satisfied with the mere name of king, and so he 
manages now to enjoy himself all his mastei*’s power.” Then the minister 
Dirghadarsin said of himself to his wife Medhavati, “ My dear, as the king 

♦ Or “to protect the realm of Anga;” a shameless pun^ The god of Love was 
consumed by the fire of S'iva’s eye. 
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is addicted to pleasure, and I do his work, a calumny has been circulated 
among the people against me, to the effect that I have devoured the realm* 
And a general rumour, though false, injures even great men in this world; 
was not Hama compelled by a slanderous report to abandon his wife Sita ? 
So what course must I adopt in this emergency When the minister said 
this, his firm-souled wife Medhavati,* who was rightly named, said to him ; 
‘‘ Take leave of the king on the pretext of a pilgrimage to holy bathing- 
places ; it is expedient, great-minded Sir, that you should go to a foreign 
land for a certain time. So you will be seen to be free from ambition, and 
the calumny against you will die out ; and while you are absent, the king 
will bear the burden of the kingdom himself, and then this vicious tendency 
of his will gradually diminish, and when you return, you will be able to 
discharge your ofSce of minister without blame. 

When Dirghadar sin’s wife said this to him, he said, “ I will do so,” 
and he went and said to the king Ya4ahketu in the course of conversation, 
“ Give me leave to depart, king, I am going on a pilgrimage for some days, 
for my heart is set on that religious duty.” When the king heard that, 
he said, “ Do not do so ! Cannot you, without going on pilgrimages, per- 
form in your house noble religious duties, sucb as charity and so on, which 
will procure you heaven When the minister heard this, he said, “ King, 
that purity which comes of wealth is sought by charity and so on, but holy 
bathing-places have an everlasting purity. And a wise man must visit 
them, while he is young ; for otherwise how can he be sure of reaching 
them, as this body cannot be relied on ?” While he was saying this, and 
the king was still trying to dissuade him, a warder entered, and said to the 
king, ** King, the sun is plunging into the middle of the lake of heaven, 
so rise up, this is the hour appointed for you to bathe in, and it is rapidly 
passing away.” When the king heard this, he immediately rose up to 
bathe, and the minister, whose heart was set on pilgrimage, bowed before 
him, and went home to his own house. 

There he left his wife, whom he forbade to follow him, and managed 
cunningly to set out in secret, without even bis servants suspecting his 
departure. And alone he wandered from country to country with resolute 
perseverance, and visited holy bathing-places, and at last he reached the 
land of Paundra. In a certain city in that country not far from the sea, 
he entered a temple of Siva, and sat down in a courtyard attached to it. 
There a merchant, named Nidhidatta, who had come to worship the god, 
saw him exhausted with the heat of the sun’s rays, dusty with his long 
journey. The merchant, being a hospitable man, seeing that the travelk ** 
who was in sucli a state, wore a Brahmanical thread; and had aiispicio ' • ' 

t,€, wise. 
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marks, concluded that he was a distinguished Brahman, and took him 
home to his own house. There he honoured him with a bath, food, and 
other refreshments in the most luxurious style, and when his fatigue was 
removed, he said to him, *‘Who are you, whence do you come, and 
where are you going ?*’ And the Brahman gave him this reserved answer ; 

I am a Brahman of the name of Dirghadarsin ; I have come here on 
pilgrimage from the land of Anga.” Then the merchant prince Nidhi- 
datta said to him, I am about to go on a trading expedition to the Island 
of Gold ; so you must live in my house, until I return ; and then you 
will have recovered from the fatigue which you have incurred by roaming 
to holy places, and you can go home.*' When Dirghadarsin heard that, he 
said, “ Why should I remain here ? I will go with you, great merchant, 
if you like.’’ The good man said, So be it,” and then the minister, who 
had long discarded the use of beds, spent that night in his house. 

The next day he went with that merchant to the sea, and embarked on 
a ship laden with his merchandise. He travelled along in that ship, and 
beheld the awful and wonderful ocean, and in course of time reached 
the Isle of Gold. What had a man holding the office of prime minister to do 
with sea-voyages ? But what wiU not men of honour do to prevent their 
fame from being sullied ? So he remained some time in that island with 
that merchant Mdhidatta, who was engaged in buying and selling. 

And as he was returning with him on the ship, he suddenly saw a wave 
rise up, and then a wishing-tree arise out of the sea ; it was adorned with 
boughs glittering with gold, which were embellished with sprays of coral, and 
bore lovely fruits and flowers of jewels. And he beheld on its trunk a maiden, 
alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, reclining on a gem-bestudded 
couch. He reflected for a moment, Dear me 1 What can this be ?” 
And thereupon the maiden, who had a lyre in her hand, began to sing this 
song, “ Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that 
he, without doubt, eats the fruit : for even fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence.” When the heavenly maiden had 
sung this song, she immediately plunged into that sea, with the wishing- 
tree, and the couch on which she was reclining. Then Dirghadarsin re- 
flected, I have to-day seen a wonderful sight ; one would never have 
expected to find in the sea a tree, with a heavenly maiden singing on it^ 
appearing and disappearing as soon as beheld. Or rather, this admirable 
treasure-house of the sea is ever the same ; did not Lakshmi, and the moon, 
and the Pitrijata tree, and other precious things come out of it ?” But the 
steersman and the rest of the crew, perceiving that Dirghadarsin was 
astonished and ]>ui52leil, said to him, This lovely woman always appears 
here in the same way, and s.mks down again at once ; but this sight is new 
to you.” 
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This is what they said to the minister, but he still continued in a state 
of wonder, and so he reached in course of time on the ship, with that 
Nidhidatta, the coast for which they were making. There the merchant 
disembarked his wares, gladdening the hearts of his servants, and the 
minister went in high spirits with him to his house, which was full of 
mirth at his arrival. And after he had remained there a short time, he 
said to Nidhidatta, “ Merchant prince, I have long reposed comfortably in 
your house, now I wish to return to my own land ; I wish you all hap- 
piness.” With these words he took leave of the merchant prince, who was 
sorely unwilling to let him go, and with his virtue for his only companion 
he set out thence, and having in course of time accomplished the long 
journey, he reached his own native land of Anga. 

There the spies, who had been placed by king Ta4ahketu tc watch for 
his return, saw him coming, before he entered the city, and informed the 
king ; and then the king, who had been much afflicted by bis absence, went 
out from the city to meet him ; and came up to him and welcomed him 
with an embrace. Then the king conducted into the palace his minister, 
who was emaciated and begrimed with bis long journey, and said to him, 
“ Why did you leave me, bringing your mind to this cruel heartless step, 
and your body into this squalid state from its being deprived of unguents ?* 
But who knows the way of the mighty god Fate, in that you suddenly 
fixed your mind on pilgrimage to holy waters and other sacred places ? 
So tell me, what lands have you wandered through, and what novel sights 
have you seen P” Tlien Dirgfaadar^in described his journey to the Island of 
Gold, in all its stages, and so was led to tell the king of that maiden, the 
jewel of the three worlds, whom he had seen rise out of the sea, and sit ou 
the wishmg-tree singing. All this he narrated exactly as it took place. 

The moment the king heard all this, be fell so deeply in love with her, 
that he considered his kingdom and life valueless without her. And taking 
his minister aside, he said to him, I must certainly see that maiden, other- 
wise I cannot live. I will go by the way which you have described, after 
worshipping Fate. And you must not dissuade, and you must by no means 
follow me, for I will travel alone incognito^ and in the meanwhile you 
must take care of my kingdom. Do not disobey my ordei*, otherwise my 
death will lie at your door.” Thus spake the king, and refused to bear 
bis minister’s answer, and tlien dismissed him to his own house to see his 
relations, who had long been wishing for his return. There, in the midst 
of great rejoicing Dirghadarsin remained despondent ; how can good minis- 
ters be happy, when their lord’s vices are incurable ? 

And the next night the king Yasaljketu set out, disguised as an. 
ascetic, having entrusted his kingdom to the care of that minister. And 
* One of our author’s puns. 
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on tlie way, as he was going along, be saw a hermit, named Kusaiiabha. and 
he bowed before him. The hermit said to the king who was disguised as 
an ascetic, “ Go on your way boldly ; by going to sea in a ship with the 
merchant Lakshmidatta you shall obtain that maiden whom you desire.’ ' 
This speech delighted the king exceedingly, and bowing again before the 
hermit, he continued his journey ; and after crossing many countries, 
rivers, and mountains, he reached the sea, which seemed to be full of 
eagerness to entertain him. Its eddies looked like eyes expanded to gaze 
at him, eyes of which waves vrere the curved brows, and which were white 
with shrill-sounding conehs for pupils. On the shore he met the merchant 
Lakshmidatta spoken of by the hermit, who was on the point of setting 
out for the Isle of Gold. The merchant prostrated himself before him, when 
he saw the signs of his royal birth, such as the discus-marked foot-print 
and so on ; and the king embarked on the ship with him, and set out with 
him on the sea. And when the ship had reached the middle of the ocean, 
that maiden arose from the water, seated on the trunk of the wishing-tree, 
and while the king was gazing at her, as a partridge at the moonlight, she 
sang a song which the accompaniment of her lyre made more charming; 

Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, of that he, 
without doubt, eats the fruit, for even Fate cannot alter what has been 
done in a previous state of existence. So a man is helplessly borne along 
to experience precisely that lot which Fate has appointed for him, in that 
place and in that manner which Fate has decreed ; of this there can be no 
doubt.” When the king heard her singing this song, and thus sotting 
forth the thing that must be, he was smitten with the arrow of love, and 
remained for some time motionless, gazing at her. Then he began, with 
bowed head, to praise the sea in the following words, “ Hail, to thee, store- 
house of jewels, of unfathomable heart, since by concealing this lovely 
nymph thou hast cheated Yislmu out of Lakshmf. So I throw myself an 
thy protection, thou who canst not be sounded even by gods, the refuge of 
mountains^ that retain their wings; grant me to obtain my desire.” 
While he was uttering this, the maiden disappeared in the sea, with the 
tree, and when the king saw that, he flung himself into the sea after her, 
as if to cool the flames of love’s fire. 

When the merchant Lakshmidatta saw that unexpected sight, the 
good man thought the king had perished, and was so afflicted that he was 
on the point of committing suicide, but he was consoled by the following 
utterance, that came from the heavens, Do not act rashly ; he is not in 
danger, though he has plunged into the sea; this king, Yasahketu by 
name, has come, disguised as an ascetic, to obtain this vei y maiden, for 
she was his wife in a former state of existence, and as soon as ho has won 
* The word that means “ moimtain’* also means king/' 



her, he shall return to his realm of Anga/* Then the merchant con- 
tinued his intended voyage, to accomplish his purposes. 

But when king Yasahketu plunged into the sea, he suddenly beheld 
to his astonishment a splendid city. It gleamed with palaces that had 
bright pillars of precious stone, walls flashing with gold, and latticed 
windows of pearl. It was adorned with gardens in which were tanks with 
flights of steps composed of slabs of every kind of gem, and wishing-trees 
that granted every desire. He entered house after house in that city, 
which, though opulent, was uninhabited, but he could not find his beloved 
anywhere. Then, as he was looking about, he beheld a lofty jewelled 
palace, and going up to it he opened the door and went in. And when he 
had entered it, he beheld a solitary human form stretched out upon a gem- 
bestudded couch, with its whole length covered with a shawl. Wondezung 
whether it could be that very lady, he uncovered its face with eager 
expectation, and saw his lady-love. Her beautiful moon-like countenance 
smiled, when the black robe fell from it like darkness ; and she seemed 
like a night, illumined with moonlight, gone to visit Patala in the 
day. At sight of her the king was in a state of ecstasy, like that 
which a man, travelling thiough a desert in the season of heat, ex-* 
peiuences on beholding a river. She, for her part, opened her eyes, 
and when she saw that hero of auspicious form and bodily marks thus 
suddenly arrived, sprang from her couch in a state of excitement. She 
welcomed him, and with downcast countenance, seemed to honour him by 
flinging on his feet the full-blown lotuses of her wide-expanded eyes ; and 
then she slowly said to him, ‘‘ Who are you, and why have you come to 
this inaccessible lower region ? And why, though your body is marked with 
the signs of royalty, have you undertaken the vow of an ascetic ? Con- 
descend to tell me this, distinguished Sir, if I have found favour in your 
sight.” When the king bad heard this speech of hers, he gave her .this 
answer ; “ Fair one, I am the king of Anga, by name Yasahketu, and I 
heard from a friend on whom I can rely, that you were to be seen here 
every day in the sea. So I assumed this disguise, and abandoned my 
kingdom for your sake, and I have come here and followed you down 
through the sea So tell me who you are.’* When he said this, she 
answered him with mixed feelings of shame, affection, and joy ; “ There is a 
fortunate king of the Vidyadharas named Mrigaukasena ; know that I am 
his daughter, Mrigankavati by name. That father of mine, for some reason 
unknown to me, has left me alone in this city of his, and has gone some- 
where or other with his subjects. So I, feeling melancholy in my solitary 
abode, rise up out of the sea on a moveable* wishing-tree, and sing of the 
decrees of Fate.” When she had said this, the brave king, remembering the 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads ymtra for Brockhaus*s yatra. The wishing- 
tree ^as moved by some magical or mechanical contrivance. 
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speech of the hermit, courted her so assiduously with speeches tender with 
love, that she was overpowered with affection, and promised to become his 
wife at once, but insisted on the following condition ; “ My husband, for 
four days in every month, the fourteenth and eighth of the white and black 
fortnights, I am not my own mistress ;* and whithersoever I may go oa 
those days, you must not question me on the subject nor forbid me, for 
there is a reason for it.”t When the heavenly maiden had stated in these 
words the only condition on which she would consent to marry the king, he 
agreed to it, and married her by the Gandharva form of marriage 

And one day, while the king was living happily with Myigankavatx, 
she said to him, “ You must stop here, while I go somewhere for a certain 
business, for to-day is the fourteenth day of the black fortnight of which I 
spoke to you. And while you are waiting here, my husband, you must 
not enter this crystal pavilion, lest you should fall into a lake there and go 
to the world of men.*’ When she had said this, she took leave of him, 
and went out of that city, and the king took his sword and followed her 
secretly, determined to penetrate the mystery. 

Then the king saw a terrible Rdkshasa approaching, looking like 
Hades embodied in a human shape, with his cavernous mouth, black as 
night, opened wide. That Rakshasa uttered an appalling roar, and swoop- 
ing down on Mfigankavatx, put her in his mouth and swallowed her. 
When the mighty king saw that, he was at once, so to speak, on fire with 
excessive anger, and rushing forward with his great sword, black as a snake 
that has cast its slough, J drawn from the sheath, he cut off with it the 
head of the charging Rakshasa, the lips of which were firmly pressed 
together. Then the burning fire of the king’s anger was quenched by the 
stream of blood that poured forth from the trunk of the Rakshasa, but not 
the fire of his grief at the loss of his beloved. Then the king was blinded 
with the darkness of bewilderment, and at a loss wbat to do, when suddenly 
Myigdnkavati cleft asunder the body of that Rakshasa, which was dark as 
a cloud, and emerged alive and uninjured, illuminating all the horizon like 
a spotless moon When the king saw his beloved thus delivered from 
danger, he rnshed eagerly forward and embraced her. exclaiming, ‘‘ Come ! 


♦ The Saasktit College MS. reads cmdyattd^ which Dr. Kem has conjectured, 
t This part of the story may remind the reader of the story of Melusina the Euro- 
pean snake-maiden : see Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol, VI. It bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the Knight of Staufienberg (Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, 
Vol. III.) Cp. also Ein Zimmem und die Meerfirauen, in Birlinger, Aus Sohwaben, p* 
7. Cp. also De Gubernatis, Zoological Mlytnoiogy, Vol. II, p, 206. There is a dight 
resemblance in this story to file myth of Cupid and Psyche* 

% For hkujagah the Sanskrit CoEege MS. reads Which seemd to ^ve a 

hotter sense than the reading in Brock^us’s text* 
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Come !” And he said to her, My beloved, what does all this mean ? Is it 
a dream or a delusion ?” When the king asked the Vidyadhari this ques- 
tion, she remembered the truth, and said : Listen, my husband ! This is no 
delusion, nor is it a dream ; but such was the curse imposed upon me by 
my father, a king of the Vidyadharas. For my father, who formerly lived 
in this city, though he had many sons, was so fond of me, that he would 
never take food when I was not present. But I, being devoted to the 
worship of S^iva, used always to come to this uninhabited place on the 
fourteenth and eighth days of the two fortnights. 

“ And one foui’teenth day I came here and worshipped Gauri for a long 
time and, as fate would have it, so ardent was my devotion that the day 
came to an end before my worship was finished. That day my father ate 
nothing and drank nothing, though he was hungry and thirsty, as he wait- 
ed for me, but he was very angry with me. And when I returned in the 
evening with downcast countenance, conscious of my fault, his love for me 
was so completely overpowered by the force of Destiny, that he cursed me 
in the following words ; * As owing to your arrogance I was devoured 
to-day by hunger, so on the eighth and fourteenth days of the two fortnights 
of every month, and on those days only, a Rakshasa named Kyitanta- 
santrasa shall swallow you, when you go to that place outside the city to 
worship S'iva ; and on every occasion you shall make your way through his 
heart and come out alive. But you shall not remember the curse, nor the 
pain of being swallowed ; and you shall remain alone here.’* When my 
father had uttered this curse, I managed gradually to propitiate him, and 
after thinking a little he appointed this termination to my curse ; ‘ When 
a king named Yalahketu, lord of the land of Anga, shall become your hus- 
band, and shall see you swallowed by the Rakshasa, and shall slay him, 
then you shall issue from his heart, and shall be delivered from your curse, 
and you shall call to mind your curse and the other circumstances, and aU 
your supernatural sciences.’ 

“ When he had appointed this end of my curse, he left me alone here, 
and went with his retinue to the mountain of Nishada in the world of men. 
And I remained here, thus engaged, bewildered by the curse. But that curse 
has now come to an end, and I remember all. So I will immediately go to 
my father on the Nishadha mountain ; the law, that governs us celestial 
beings, is, that when our curse is at an end we return to our own place. You 
are perfectly free to remmn here or go to your kingdom, as you like.’ When 
she had said this, the king was sorry, and he made this request to her ; 

Fair one, do me the favour not to go for seven days. Let us in the mean- 

♦ Oesterley (Baital Pachisi, 201) compares the I2th chapter of the Vikrama- 
oharitam in wMch Vikiamaditya delivers a woman, who was afflicted every night by a 
P 4kshasa- in consequence of her husband's curse. 
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while cheat the pain of parting hy amusing ourselves here in the garden. 
After that you shall go to your father’s abode, and I will return to mine,” 
When he made this proposal, the fair one agreed to it. Then the king 
diverted himself with her for six days in the gardens, and in tanks, the 
lotus-eyes of which were full of tears, and that seemed to toss aloft their 
waves like bands, and in the cries of their swans and cranes to utter this 
plaintive appeal, ‘‘ Do not leave us !” And on the seventh day he artfully 
decoyed his darling to that pavilion, where was the tank that served as a 
magic gate* conducting to the world of men ; and throwing his arms 
round her neck, he plunged into that tank, and rose up with her from a 
tank in the garden of his own city. When the gardeners saw that he had 
arrived with his beloved, they were delighted, and they went and told his 
minister Dirghadarsin. And the minister came^nd fell at bis feet, and 
seeing that he had brought with him the lady of his aspirations, he and 
the citizens escorted him into the palace. And he thought -to himsdf, 
“Dear me! I wonder how the king has managed to obtain this celestial 
nymph, of whom I caught a transient glimpse in the ocean, as one sees in 
the heaven a lightning-flash. But the fact is, whatever let is written 
for a man by the Disposer in the inscription on his forehead, infallibly 
befalls him, however improbable.” 

Such were the reflections of the prime minister ; while the rest of 
his subjects were full of joy at the return of the king, and of astonish- 
ment at his having won the celestial nympn. But Mrigankavati, 
seeing that the king had returned to his own kingdom, longed, as 
the seven days were completed, to return to the home of the Vidyadharas. 
But the science of flying, up into the air did not appear to her, 
though she called it to mind. Then she felt as one robbed' of a treasure, 
and was in the deepest despondency. And the king said to her, “ Why 
do you suddenly appear despondent, tell me, my darling ?” Then the 
VidyMhari answered him, “ Because I remained so long, after I had been 
released from iny curse, out of love for you, my science has abandoned me, 
and I have lost the power of returning to my heavenly home.” When king 
Yasahketu heard this, he said, “Ha! I have now won this Vidyadhari,” 
and so his rejoicing was complete. 

When the minister Dlrghadarfin saw this, he went home, and at night, 
when he was in bed, he suddenly died of a broken heart. And Yasahketu, 
after he had mourned for him, remained long hearing the burden of empire 
himself, with Mrigankavati for his consort. 

When the Vet^, seated on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told him this story on the way, he went on to say to him, “ So tell me, 

♦ I Mow the reading of a MS. in the Sanskrit College ymitradvdravd^f,h4. 
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king ; why did the heart of that great minister suddenly break, when his 
master had thus succeeded so completely ? Did his heart break through 
grief at not having won the nymph himself ? Or was it because he longed 
for the sovereign power, and thus was disappointed at the king’s return ? 
And if you know this, king, and do not tell me on the spot, your merit will 
at once disappear, and your head will fly in pieces.’’ When king Trivi- 
kramasena heard that, he said to the Vetala ; “ Neither of these two feelings 
actuated that excellent and virtuous minister. But he said to himself ; 
* This king neglected his kingdom out of devotion to mere human females, 
much more will he do so now, that he is attached to a heavenly nymph. So, 
though I have gone through much suffering, the disease has been aggravated 
by it, instead of being cured, as I had hoped/ It was under the influence 
of such reflections that the minister’s heart broke.” When the king had 
said this, that juggling Vetala returned to his own place, and the resolute 
king ran swiftly after him, to bring him back again by force. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
(Vetala 13.) 


Then the king went back to the aMa-tree,* and taking the Vetala 
from it, placed him on his shoulder, and brought him along, and as he was 
going along with him, the Vetala again said to the king, “ Listen, king, 
I will tell you a short story.” 

TJie story of Marisvamin^ who first There is a cily of the name of ^ 
lost Ms wife^ and then his life, Vardnasi, the abode of Siva., In it 

there lived a Brahman, named Devasvamin, honoured by the king. And 
that rich Brahman had a son named Harisvamin ; and he had an exceed- 
ingly lovely wife, named Lavanyavati. I think the Disposer must have 
made her after he had acquired skill by making Tilottama and the other 
nymphs of heaven, for she was of priceless beauty and loveliness. 

Nowj-^one night Harisvamin fell asleep, as he was reposing with her 
in a palace cool with the rays of the moon. At that very moment a 

^ In the original 4tnsapdy which Professor Monier WiUiams renders thus ; the 
tree Dalbergia Sisu ; the Aloka tree/’ Br. King informs me that these two trees are 
altogether different The trans^tron which I have given of the word smsapd, through- 
out these tales of the Vetala, is therefore, incon*ect. The tree to which the Vetala so 
persistently returns, is a Dalbergia Sisu. 
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Tidyddbara prince, by name Madanavega, roaming about at will, came 
that way through the air. He saw that Lavanyavatl sleeping by the side 
of her husband, and her robe, that had slipped aside, revealed her exquisite- 
ly moulded limbs. His heart was captivated by her beauty ; and blinded by 
love, he immediately swooped down, and taking her up in his arms asleep, 
flew off with her through the air. 

Immediately her husband, the young 'man Harisvamin, woke up, and 
not seeing his beloved, he rose up in a state of distraction. He said to 
himself, “ What can this mean ? Where has she gone ? I wonder if she is 
angry with me. Or has she hidden herself to find out my real feelings, and 
is making fun of me Distracted by many surmises of this kind, he 
wandered hither and thither that night, looking for her on the roof, and 
in the turrets of the palace. He even searched in the palace-garden, and 
when he could not find her anywhere, being scorched with the fire of grief, 
he sobbed and lamented, ** Alas ! my beloved with face like the moon’s 
orb, fair as the moonlight ; did this night grudge your existence, hating 
your charms that rival hers* ? That very moon, that, vanquished by your 
beauty, seemed to be in fear, and comforted me with its rays cool as sandal- 
wood, now that I am bereaved of yoti, seems to have seen its opportunity, 
and smites me with them, as if with burning coals, or arrows dipped in 
poison.” While Harisvdmin was uttering these laments, the night ajb last 
slowly passed away, not so his grief at his bereavement. 

The next morning the sun dispelled with his rays the deep darkness 
that covered the world, but could not dispel the dense darkness of despon- 
dency that had settled on him. The sound of his bitter lamentations, that 
seemed to have been reinforced by wailing power bestowed on him by the 
ehaleravdlcas, whose period of separation was at an end wifeh the night, was 
magnified a hundredfold. The young Brahman, though his relations tried 
to comfort him, could not recover his self-command, now that he was 
bereaved of bis beloved, but was all inflamed with the fire of separation. 
And he went from place to place, exclaiming with tears, “ Here she stood, 
here she bathed, here she adorned herself, and here she amused herself.” 

But his friends and relations said to him, “ She is not dead, so whj 
do you kill yourself ? If you remain alive, you will certainly recover her 
somewhere or other. So adopt a resolute tone, and go in search of your 
beloved ^ there is nothing in this world that a resolute man, who exerts him- 
self, cannot obtain.” When Harisvdmin had been exhorted in these terms 
hr his friends and relations, he managed at last, after some days, to recover 
his spirits by the aid of hope. And he said to himself, “I will give away 
all that I have to the Brahmans, and visit all .the holy waters, and wash 
away all my sins. For if I wipe out my sin, I may perhaps, in the course 
* Baeshd must be a mispriiit for dveshdt. 
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of my wanderings, find that beloved of mine.” After going through these 
reflections suitable to the occasion, he got up and bathed, and performed 
all his customary avocations, and the next day he bestowed on the Brah- 
mans at a solemn sacrifice various meats and drinks, and gave away to 
them all his wealth without stint. 

Then he left his country, witli his Brahman birth as his only fortune, 
and proceeded to go round to all the holy bathing-places in order to recover 
his beloved. And as he was roaming about, there came upon him the 
terrible lion of the hot season, with the blazing sun for mouth, and with 
a mane composed of his fiery rays. And the winds blew with excessive 
heat, as if warmed by the breath of sighs furnaced forth by travellers 
grieved at being separated from their wives. And the tanks, with their 
supply of water diminished by the heat, and their drying white mud, ap- 
peared to be shewing their broken hearts. And the trees by the roadside 
seemed to lament* on account of the departure of the glory of spring, 
making: their wailing heard in the shrill moaning of their bark,t with 
leaves, as it were lips, parched with heat. At that season Harisvamin, 
wearied out with the heat of the sun, with bereavement, hunger and thirst, 
and continual travelling, disfigured,^ emaciated and dirty, and pining for 
food, reached in the course of his wanderings, a certain village, and found 
in it the house of a Brahman called Padmanabha, who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. And seeing that many Brdhmans were eating in his house, he 
stood leaning against the door-post, silent and motionless. And the good 
wife of that Brahman named Padmanabha, seeing him in this position, 
felt pity for him, and reflected ,* “ Alas ! mighty is hunger ! Whom will it 
not bring down ? For here stands a man at the door, who appears to be 
a householder, desiring food, with downcast countenance ; evidently come 
from a long journey, and with all his senses impaired by hunger. So is 
not he a man to whom food ought to be given ?” Having gone through 
these reflections, the kind woman took up in her hands a vessel full of rice 
boiled in milk, with ghee and sugar, and brought it, and courteously pre- 
sented it to him, and said ; Go and eat this somewhere on the bank of 
the lake, for this place is unfit to eat in, as it is filled with feasting Brah- 
mans.” 

He said, “ I will do so,” and took the vessel of rice, and placed it at 
no great distance under a banyan-tree on the edge of the lake ; and he 
washed his hands and feet iu the lake, and rinsed his mouth, and then 

* For arudanniva the Sanskrit College MS. reads ahhamnniva. 

t Bohtlingk and lloth s. v. say that chira in Taranga 73, lloka 2i0, is perhaps a 
mistake for grasshopper ; the same may perhapa be the case in this passage. 

J^For vhr4:pa the Sanskrit College MS. gives vitnksha. 
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«ame tack in high spirits to eat the rice. But while he was thus engaged, 
a kite, holding a black cobra with its beak and claws, came from some place 
or other, and sat on that tree. And it so happened that poisonous saliva 
issued from the mouth of that dead snake, which the bird had captured 
and was carrying along. The saliva fell into the dish of rice which was 
placed underneath the tree, and Harisvdmin, ^yithout observing it, came 
and ate up that rice.^ As soon as in his hunger he had devoured all that 
food, he began to sufEer terrible agonies produced by the poison. He 
exclaimed, " When fate has turned against a man, everything in this world 
turns also ; accordingly this rice dressed with milk, ghee and sugar, has 
become poison to me.” 

Thus speaking, Harisvamin, tortured with the poison, tottered to the 
house of that Brahman, who was engaged in the sacrifice, and said to his 
wife ; The rice, which you gave me, has poisoned me ; so fetch me quick- 
ly a charmer who can counteract the operation of poison ; otherwise you 
will be guilty of the death of a Brahman.” When Harisvamin had said 
this to the good woman, who was beside herself to think what it could all 
mean, his eyes closed, and he died. 

Accordingly the Brahman, who was engaged in a sacrifice, drove out 
of his house his wife, though she was innocent and hospitable, being en- 
raged with her for the supposed murder of her guest. The good woman, 
for her part, having incurred groundless blame from her charitable deed, 
and so become branded with infamy, went to a holy bathing- place to per- 
form penance. 

Then there was a discussion before the superintendent of religion, as 
to which of the four parties, the kite, the snake, and the couple who gave 
the rice, were guilty of the murder of a Brahman, but the question was not 
decided f 

Now you, king Trivikramasena, must tell me, which was guilty of 
the murder of a Brahman ; and if you do not, you will incur the before- 
mentioned curse.” 

♦ Oestexlcy refersto Benfe/s Panchatantra, Yol. I, p. 362, for stories in which 
snakes spit venom into food. Benfey gives at length a fable found in the Latin trans- 
lation of John of Oapua and compares a story in the Sindibad-namah, Asiatic Journal, 
1841, XXXYI, 17; Byntipas, p. 149; Scott’s Tales of the Seven Vizirs, 196; The 
1001 Nights (Breslau) XV, 241 ; Seven Wise Masters in Grasse, Gesta Romanorum 
II, 195 ; Bahar Danush 1, second and third stories ; Keller, Romans des Sept Sages, 
CL; Dyoeletian, Einleitung, 49; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Essai, 119, 1. 

t L e,, DJiamardja, possibly the officer established by A^oka in his fifth edict ; 
(see Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 125.) The term JDharmardja is applied 
to Yudhi&hthira and Yama. It means literally king of righteousness or religion. 
There is a Dharm Raja in Bhutan. Bohtlingk and Roth seem to take it to mean Yama 
in this passage. 
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When tlie king heard this from the Vetala, he was forced hj the curse 
to break silence, and he said, “ No one of them could be guilty of the 
crime ; certainly not the serpent, for how could he be guilty of anything, 
when he was the helpless prey of his enemy, who was devouring him ? To 
come to the kite ; what offence did he commit in bringing his natural food 
which he had happened to find, and eating it, when he was hungry ? And 
how could either of the couple, that gave the food, be in fault, since they 
were both people exclusively devoted to righteousness, nob likely to com- 
mit a crime ? Therefore I think the guilt of slaying a Brahman would 
attach to any person, who should be so foolish as, for want of sufficient 
reflection, to attribute it to either of-them.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetala again left his shoulder, and 
went to his own place, and the resolute king again followed him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVin. 
(Vetala 14.) 


Then king Trivikramasena went to the a?^oifca-tree, and again got hold 
of the Vetdla, and took him on his shoulder ; and when the king had set 
out, the Vetdla again said to him, King, you are tired j so listen, I will 
tell you an interesting tale. 

Story of the Merchanfs daughter who There is a city of the name of 

fell in love with a thief Ayodhya, which was the capital of 

Vishnu, when he was incarnate as Rama, the destroyer of the Rakshasa 
race. In it there lived a mighty king, of the name of Viraketu, who 
defended this earth, as a rampart defends a city. During the reign of 
that king there lived in that city a great merchant, named Ratnadatta, 
wko was the head of the mercantile community. And there was born to 
him, by his wife Nandayanti, a daughter named Ratnavati, who was obtain- 
ed by propitiating the deities. And that intelligent girl grew up in her 
father’s house, and as her body grew, her innate qualities of beauty, 
gracefulness, and modesty developed also. And when she attained woman- 
hood, not only great merchants, but even kings asked her in marriage 
from her father. But she disliked the male sex so much that she did not 
desire even Indra for a husband, and would not even hear of marriage, 
being determined to die, sooner than consent to it. That made her father 
secretly sorrow much, on account of his affection for her, and the report 
of her conduct spread all over the city of Ayodhya. 
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At that time all the citizens were continually being plundered by 
thieves, so they assembled together, and made this cofiaplaint to king 
Viraketu ; “ Your Majesty, we are continually being robbed by thieves 
every night, and we cannot detect them, so let your Highness take the 
necessary steps.’* When the king had received this petition from the 
citizens, he stationed watchmen in plain clothes all round the city, in order 
to try and discover the thieves. 

But they could not find them out, and the city went on being robbed ; 
so one night the king himself went out to watch ; and as he was roaming 
about armed, he saw in a certain part of the town a single individual going 
along the rampart. He shewed great dexterity in his movements, as he 
made his footfall perfectly noiseless, and he often looked behind him 
with eyes anxiously rolling. The king said to himself, “ Without doubt 
this is the thief, who sallies out by himself and plunders my city so he 
went up to him. Then the thief, seeing the king, said to him, Who 
are you,” and the king answered him, “I am a thief.” Then the thief 
said, “ Bravo ! you are my friend, as you belong to the same profession 
as myself ; so come to my house, I will entertain you.” When the king 
heard that, he consented, and went with him to his dwelling, which was 
in an underground cavern in a forest. It was luxuriously and magni* 
ficently furnished, illuminated by blazing lamps, and looked like a second 
Patala, not governed by king Bali. 

When the king had entered, and had taken a seat, the robber went 
into the inner rooms of his cave-dwelling. At that moment a female 
slave came and said to the king, “ Great Sir, how came you to enter this 
mouth of death ? This man is a notable thief ; no doubt, when he cotiies 
out from those rooms, he will do you some injury ; 1 assure you, he is 
treacherous ; so leave this place at once.*’ When the king heard this, 
he left the place at once, and went to his own palace and got ready his 
forces that very night. 

And when his army was ready for battle, he came and blockaded the 
entrance of that robber’s cave with his troops, who sounded all their martial 
instruments.* Then the brave robber, as his hold was blockaded, knew that 
his secret had been discovered, and he rushed out to fight, determined to 
die. And when he came out, he displayed superhuman prowess in battle ; 
alone, armed with sword and shield, he cut off the trunks of elephants, he 
slashed off the legs of horses, and lopped off the heads of soldiers When 
he bad made this havoc among the soldiers, the king himself attacked him. 
And the king, who was a skilful swordsman, by a dexterous trick of fence 
forced his sword from his hand, and then the dagger which he drew ; and 

I prefer the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. Hri^akulaih^ 
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as he was now disarmed, the king threw away his own weapon, and grap- 
pling with him, flung him on the earth, and captured him alive. And he 
brought him back as a prisoner to his own capital, with all his wealth. And 
he gave orders that he should be put to death by impalement next 
morning. 

JN’ow, when that robber was being conducted with beat of drum to the 
place of execution, that merchant’s daughter Eatnavati saw him from her 
palace. Though he was wounded, and his body was begrimed with dust, she 
was distracted with love as soon as she saw him, so she went and said to her 
father Eatnadatta, ** I select as my husband this man here, who is being 
led off to execution, so ransom him from the king, my father ; if you will 
not, I shall follow him to the other world. When her father' heard this 
he said, “ My daughter, what is this that you say ? Before you would 
not accept suitors endowed with all virtues, equal to the god of love. 
How comes it that you are now in love with an infamous brigand chief 
Though her father used this argument, and others of the same kind with 
her, she remained fixed in her determination. Then the merchant went 
quickly to the king, and offered him all his wealth, if he would grant the 
robber his life. But the king would not make over to him, even for hundreds 
of crores of gold, pieces, that thief who had robbed on such a gigantic scale, 
and whom he had captured at the risk of his own life. Then the father 
returned disappointed, and his daughter made up her mind to follow the 
thief to the other world, though her relations tried to dissuade her ; so 
she bathed, and got into a palanquin, and went to the spot where his 
execution was taking place, followed by her father and mother and the 
people, all weeping. 

In the meanwhile the robber had been impaled by the executioners, 
and as his life was ebbing away on the stake, he saw her ^coming there 
with her kinsfolk. And when he heard the whole story from the people, 
he wept for a moment, and then he laughed a little, and then died on the 
stake. Then the merchant’s virtuous daughter had the thief’s body taken 
down from the stake, and she ascended the funeral pyre with it.* 

And at that very moment the holy S^iva, who was invisibly present in 
the cemetery, spake from the air, “ Faithful wife, I am pleased with thy 
devotedness to thy self-chosen husband, so crave a boon of me.” When 
she heard that, she worshipped and prayed the god of gods to grant her the 
following boon, Lord, may my father, who has now no sons, have a hundred, 

• See note on page 13. Eohde, (Der Griechische Eoman, p. Ill,) points out that 
there are traces of this practice in the mythology of Ancient Greece, Evadne is said 
to have burnt herself with the body of her husband Capaueus. So (Euone, according 

to one account, leapt into the pyre ou which the body of Paris was buining. See also 
Zimmer, Alt-Indischcs Leben, pp. 329-331. 
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for other wi5?e, as he has no children but me, he would abandon his life.”* 
When the good woman had said this, the god once more spake to her, 
saying, “ Let thy father have a hundred sons ! choose another boon ; for 
such a steadfastly good woman, as thou art, deserves something more than 
this.” 

When she heard this, she said, “ If the Lord is pleased with me, then 
let this husband of mine rise up alive, and be henceforth a well conducted 
man !” Thereupon Siva, invisible in the air, uttered these words, “ Be it 
so ; let thy husband rise up alive, and lead henceforth a life ot virtue, 
and let king Viraketu be pleased with him !” And immediately the robber 
rose up alive with unwounded limbs. 

Then the merchant Eatnadatta was delighted, and astonished at the 
same time ; and with his daughter Eatnavati and the bandit his son-in-law, 
and his delighted relations, he entered his own palace, and as he had obtain- 
ed from the god the promise of sons, he held a feast suitable to his own joy 
on the occasion. And when king Viraketu heard what had taken place, he 
was pleased, and he immediately summoned that heroic thief, and made 
him commander of his army. And thereupon the heroic thief gave up his 
dishonest life, and married the merchant’s daughter, and led a respectable 
life, honoured by the king. 

When the Vetala, seated on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, 
had told him this tale, he asked him the following question, menacing him 
with the before-mentioned curse ; “ Tell me, king, why that thief, when 
impaled, first wept and then laughed, when he saw the merchant’s daughter 
come with her father.” Then the king said ; “ He wept for sorrow that 
he had not been able to repay the merchant for his gratuitous kindness to 
him ; and he laughed out of astonishment, as he said to himself, ‘ What ! 
has this maiden, after rejecting kings who asked for her band, fallen in 
love with me ? In truth a woman’s heart is an intricate labyrinth.’ ” 
When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala, by means of the magic 
power which he possessed, again left the king’s shoulder and returned to 
his station on the tree, and the king once more went to fetch him. 

* Cp, Maliabhdrata, Vanaparvan, Adhyaya 297, Si, 39 . 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
(Vetala 15.) 


Siorp of the magic globule. 


Then ting Trivikramasena again went back to the flio^a-tree and took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him once more ; and as tiie king was 
going along, the Vetala, perched on his shoulder, said to him ; Listen, 
king, I will tell you another story.” 

There was in the kingdom o£ 
Nepala a city named S'ivapura, and 
in it there lived of old time a king rightly named Yasahketu. He devolved 
upon his minister, named Prajnasagara, the burden of his kingdom, and 
enjoyed himself in the society of his queen Chandraprabha. And in course 
of time that king had born to him, by that queen, a daughter named 
S'a^iprabha, bright as the moon, the eye of the world. 

Now in course of time she grew up to womanhood, and one day, in 
the month of spring, she went to a garden, with her attendants, to witness 
a festive precession. And in a certain part of that garden a Brahman, 
of the name of Manahsvamin, the son of a rich man, who had come 
to see the procession, beheld her engaged in gathering flowers, raising 
her lithe arm, and displaying her graceful shape ; and she looked charm- 
ing when the grasp of her thumb and forefinger on the stalks of the 
flowers relaxed. When the young man Manahsvamin saw her, she 
at once robbed him of his heart, and he was bewildered by love and no 
longer master of his feelings.* He said to himself, “ Can this be Rati 
come in person to gather the flowers accumulated by spring, in order to 
make arrows for the god of love ? Or is it the presiding goddess of the 
wood, come to worship the spring While he was making these surmises, 
the princess caught sight of him. And as soon as she saw him, looking like 
a second god of love created with a body, she forgot her flowers, and her 
limbs, and her own personal identity. 

While those two were thus overpowered by the passion of mutual love 
at first sight, a loud shout of alarm was raised, and they both looked with 
uplifted heads to see what it could mean. Then there came that way an 
elephant, rushing along with its elephant-hook hanging down, that driven 
furious by perceiving the smell of another elephant, f had broken its fas- 
tenings, and rushed out in a state of frenzy, breaking down the trees in its 
path, and had thrown its driver. The princess’s attendants ^dispersed in 


♦ TTia name Manalpsvdmin would imply that he ought to be. 
t For gcga the Sanskrit College MS. reads mada. 

89 
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terror, but Manalbs^amin eagerly rushed forward, and toot her up alone in 
his arms, and while she clung timidly to him, bewildered with fear, love, and 
shame, carried her to a distance, out of reach of the elephant. Then her 
attendants came up and praised that noble Brahman, and conducted her 
hack to her palace. But as she went, she frequently turned round to 
look at her deliverer. There she remained, thinking regretfully of that man 
who had saved her life, consumed day and night by the smouldering fire 
of love. 

And Manabsvamin then left that garden, and seeing that the princess 
had entered her private apartments, he said to himself, in regretful long- 
ing, J cannot remain without her, nay I cannot live without her : so my 
only resource in this difficulty is the cunning Mdladeva, who is a master of 
magic arts.” Having thus reflected, he managed to get through that day, 
and the next morning he went to visit tb^t master of magic, Mfiladeva. 
And he saw that master, who was ever in the company of his friend S'alin, 
full of many marvellous magic ways, like the sky come down to earth in 
human shape.* And he humbly saluted him, and told him his desire; 
then the master laughed, and promised to accomplish it for him. Then 
that matchless deceiver Mliladeva placed a magic globulef in his mouth, 
and transformed himself into an aged Brahman ; and he gave the Brahman 
Manahsvamin a second globule to put in his mouth, and so made him assume 
the appearance of a beautiful maiden. And that prince of villains took him in 
this disguise to the judgment-ball of the king, the father of his lady-love, and 
said to 0 king, I have only one son, and I asked for a maiden to be 
given him to wife, and brought her from a long distance ; but now he has 
gone somewhere or other, and I am going to look for him ; so keep this 
maiden safe for me until I bring back my son, for you iceep safe under your 
protection the whole world. When king Yasabketu heard this 
petition, he granted it, fearing a curse if he did not, and summoned his 
daughter S'^asiprabha, and said to her ; “ Daughter, keep this maiden in 
your palace, and let her sleep and take her meals with you.” The princess 
agreed, and took Mahahsvamin transformed into a maiden to her own 
private apartments ; and then Mfiladeva, who had assumed the form of 
a Brahman, went where he pleased, and Manahsvamin remained in the 
form of a maiden with his beloved. § 

♦ The word siddiha also means a class of demigods who travel through the sky : 
means moon. 

t Op. the shaving, hy the help of which Preziosa, in the Pentamerone, turns her- 
self into a hear. (laebrecht’s translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, Yol. I, p. 212.) 
As soon as she takes it out of her mouth she resumes her human shape. 

J Compare Yol. I, p. 45. 

j This part of the story hears a certain resemblance to the myth of Achilles. 
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And in a few days the princess became quite fond of and intimate 
with her new attendant ; so, one night when she was pining at being 
separated from the object of her affections, and tossing on her couch, 
Manahtsvamin, who was on a bed near her, concealed under a female shape, 
said secretly to her, “ My dear S'asiprabha, why are you pale of hue, and 
why do you grow thinner every day, and sorrow as one separated from the 
side of her beloved ? Tell me, for why should you distrust loving modest 
attendants ? From this time forth I will take no food until you tell me.’’ 

When the princess heard this, she sighed, and slowly told the following 
tale ; “ Why should I distrust you of all people ? Listen, friend, I will 
tell you the cause. Once on a time I went to a spring garden to see a 
procession, and there I beheld a handsome young Brahman, who seemed 
like the month of spring, having the loveliness of the moon free from dew, 
kindling love at sight, adorning the grove with play of light. And while 
my eager eyes, drinking in the nectarous rays of the moon of his coun- 
tenance, began to emulate the partridge, there came there a mighty 
elephant broken loose from its bonds, roaring and distilling its ichor like 
rain, looking like a black rain-cloud appearing out of season. My attend- 
ants dispersed terrified at that elephant, but when T was bewildered 
'With fear, that young Brahman caught me up in his arms and carried me 
to a distance. Then contact with his body made me feel as if I were 
anointed with sandal- wood ointment, and bedewed with ambrosia, and I 
was in a state which I cannot describe. And in a moment my attendants 
re-assembled, and I was brought back reluctant to this my palace, and 
seemed to myself to have been cast down to earth from heaven. From 
that time forth I have often interviews in reveries with my beloved, 
that rescued me from death, and even when awake I seem to see him at 
my side. And when asleep I see him in dreams, coaxing me and dispelling 
my reserve with kisses and caresses. But, ill-fated wretch that I am, 

I cannot obtain him, for I am bafiied by ignorance of his name and other 
particulars about him. So I am consumed, as you see, by the fire of 
separation from the lord of my life.” 

When Manahsvamin’s ears had been filled with the nectar of this 
speech of the princess’s, that Brahman, who was present there in female 
form., rejoiced, and considered that his object was attained, and that the 
time had come for revealing himself, so be took out the globule from his 
mouth, and displayed himself in his true form, and said ; “ Rolling-eyed 
one, I am that very Brahman, whom you bought with a look in the garden, 
and made your slave in the truest sense of the word. And from the 
immediate interruption of our acquaintance I derived that sorrow, of which 
the final result was my taking, as you see, the form of a maiden. There- 
fore, fair one, grant that the sorrow of separation, which both of us have 
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endured, may not have been borne in vain, for CnpH cannot endure beyond 
tbis point.” When the princess suddenly beheld her beloved in front of 
her, and heard him utter these words, she was at once filled with love, 
astonishment, and shame. So they eagerly went through the Gandharva 
ceremony of marriage. Then Manalisvamm lived happily in the palace, 
under two shapes ; keeping the globule in his mouth during the day and 
so wearing a female shape, but at night taking it out, and assuming the 
form of a man. 

Now, as days went on, the brother-in-law of king Ta4abketu, named 
Myigankadatta, gave his own daughter, named Mrigankavati, in marriage 
to a young Brahman, the son of the minister Prajnasagara : and with her 
he bestowed much wealth. And the princess S'a^iprabha was invited, on 
the occasion of her cousin’s marriage, to her uncle’s house, and went there 
accompanied by her ladies-in-waiting. And among them went the young 
Brahman, Manahsvamin, wearing the attractive form of a young maiden 
of exquisite beauty . 

Then that minister’s son beheld him disguised in female form, and 
was deeply pierced with the shafts of the archer Love. And when he went 
to his house, accompanied by his bride, it seemed to him to be empty ; for 
he was robbed of his heart by that seeming maiden. Then he continued to 
think of nothing but the beauty of that supposed maiden’s face, and bitten 
by the great snake of fierce passion, he suddenly became distracted. The 
people, who were there, ceased from their rejoicing, and in their bewilder- 
ment asked what it meant, and his father Prajnasagara, hearing of it, came 
to him in haste. And when his father tried to comfort him, he woke up from 
his stupor and uttered what was in his mind, babbling deliriously. And that 
father of his was very much troubled, as he thought that the matter was 
one altogether beyond his power. Then the king heard of it, and came 
there in ^»erson. And he at once saw that the minister’s son had been in 
a moment reduced by strong passion to the seventh* stage of love-sickness ; 
so he said to bis ministers ; ‘‘ How can I give him a maiden whom a Brdh- 
man left in my care ? And yet, if he does not obtain her, he will without 
doubt feach the last stage. If he dies, his father, who is my minister, will 
perish j and if he perishes, my kingdom is ruined, so tell me what I am 
to do in this matter.”* 

When the king said this,, all those ministers said, “ They say that the 
special virtue of a king is the protection of the virtue of his subjects. 

♦ The 10 stages are thus given hy S'ivadasa : (1) Love of the eyes ; (2) attach- 
ment of the mind (munas) ; (3) the production of desire; (4) sleeplessness ; (6) emacia- 
tion; (6) indijOference to objects of sense; (7) loss of shame; (8) distraction; (9) 
fainting ; (10) death. (Dr. Zacharias’s Sixteenth Tale of the Yetalapanchavinlati, in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitidge), 
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Now fche root of this protection is counsel, and counsel resides in counsellors. 
If the counsellor perishes, protection perishes in its root, and virtue is certain 
to be impaired.* Moreover guilt would be incurred by causing the death of 
this Brahman minister and his son, so you must avoid doing that, otherwise 
there is a great chance of your infringing the law of virtue. Accordingly 
you must certainly give to the minister’s son the maiden committed to 
your care by the first Brahman, and if he returns after the lapse of some 
time, and is angry, steps can then be taken to put matters right.” 

When the ministers said this to the king, he agreed to give that man, 
who was palming himself off as a maiden, to the minister’s son. And after 
fixing an auspicious moment, he brought Manahsvamin, in female form, 
from the palace of the princess ; and he said to the king ; If, king, you are 
determined to give me, whom another committed to your care, to a person 
other than him for whom I was intended, I must, I suppose, acquiesce ; 
you are a king, and justice and injustice are matters familiar to imu. But 
I concent to the marriage on this condition only, that I am not to be consi- 
dered as a wife until my husband has spent six months in visiting holy 
bathing-places, and returns home ; if this condition is not agreed to, know 
that I will bite my own tongue in two, and so commit suicide.” 

When the young man, disguised in female form, had prescribed this 
condition, the king informed the minister’s son of it, and he was consoled, 
and accepted the terms ; and he quickly went through the ceremony of 
marriage, and placed in one house Mrigankavati his first wife, and his second 
supposed wife, carefully guarded, and, like a fool, went on a pilgrimage to 
holy bathing-places, to please the object of his affections. 

And Manahsvamin, in female form, dwelt hi the same house with 
Mrigankavati, as the partner of her bed and board. And one night, while 
he was living there in this way, Mrigankavati said to him secretly in the 
bed-chamber, while their attendants were sleeping outside, “My friend, I 
cannot sleep, tell me some tale.” When the young man, disguised in female 
form, heard this, he told her the story, how in old time a royal sage, named 
Ida, of the race of the sun, assumed, in consequence of the curse of Gauri,a 
female form that fascinated the whole world, and how he and Budha fell in 
love with one another at first sight, meeting one another in a shrubbery in 
the grounds of a temple, and were there united, and how Purdravas was the 
fruit of that union. When the artful creature had told this story, he went 
on to say, “ So by the fiat of a deity or by charms and drugs, a man 
mav sometimes become a woman, and vice versd, and in this way ev«n gpreat 
ones do sometimes unite impelled _by love.” 

* Hero tho MS. in the Sanskrit College has mmitrindie mulandidd raksht^d dlmr* 
malshailr dhrumva^y which means, wo should certainly try to prevent virtue &om 
porit£ing by the deatxuctiou of its root in the destruction of the minister ’ 
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When the tender fair one, who regretted her husband, who had left 
her as soon as the marriage had taken place, heai’d this, she said to her 
supposed ri?al, in whom she had come to confide bj living with her, “ This 
story makes my body tremble and my heart, as it were, sink ; so tell me, 
friend, what is the meaning of this.” When tlie Brahman, disguised in 
female form, heard this, he went on to say, “ My friend, these are violent 
symptoms of love ; I have felt them myself, I will not conceal it from 
you ” When she said this, Mrigankavati went on slowly to say, “ Friend, 
I love you as my life, so why should I not say what I think it is time to 
reveal ? Could any one by any artifice be introduced into this palace 
When the pupil of that master-rogue heard this, he took her meaning and 
said to her, If this is the state of affairs, then I have something to tell 
you. I have a boon from Yishnu, by which I can at pleasure become a 
man during the night, so I will now become one for your sake. So he took 
the globule out of his mouth, and displayed himself to her as a handsome 
man in the prime of youth. And so the Brahman lived with the wife of 
the minister’s son, becoming a woman in the day, and resuming his male 
form at night. But hearing in a few days that the son of the minister 
was on the point of returning, he took the precaution of eloping with her 
from that house during the night. 

At this point in the story, it happened that his teacher, Miiladeva, 
heard all the circumstances ; so he again assumed the form of an old 
Brahman, and accompanied by his friend S'asi, who had assumed the form 
of a young Brahman, he went and respectfully said to king Yasahketu, I 
have brought back my son ; so give me my daughter-in-law.” Then the 
king, who was afraid of being cursed, deliberated and said to him Brah- 
man, I do not know where your daughter-in-law has gone, so forgive me ; as 
I am in fault, I will give you my own daughter for your sou.” When the 
king had said this to that prince of rogues, disguised in the form of an old 
Brijiman, who asserted his false claim with the sternness of assumed anger, 
he gave his daughter with all due ceremonies to his friend S'asin, who pre- 
tended to be the supposed Brahman’s son. Then Mfiladeva took the bride 
and bridegroom, who had been thus united, off to his own home, without 
showing any desire for the king’s wealth. 

And there Manahsvamin met them, and a fierce dispute took place 
between him and S'asin in the presence of that Mnladeva. Manahsvamin 
said, This Siasiprabha should be given to me, for long ago, when she was 
a maiden, I married her by the favour of the master.” S'asin said, You 
fool, what have you to do with her ? she is my wife, for her father bestow- 
ed her on me in the presence of the fire.” So they went on wrangling 
about the princess, whom they had got hold off by means of magic, and 
tbeir dispute was never decided. So tell me, king, to which of the two 
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does that wife belong ? Resolve my doubt ; the conditions of non-compliance 
are those which I mentioned before. 

When king Trivikramasena was thus addressed by the Vetdla on his 
shoulder, he gave him this answer : “ I consider that the princess is the 
lawful wife of S'asin, since she was openly given to him by her father in 
the lawful way But Manahsvamin married her in an underhand way, 
like a thief, by the Gandharva rite ; and a thief has no lawful title to the 
possessions of another.” 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he quickly left his 
shoulder, and went back to his own place, and the king hurried after him. 

N'ote, 

Oesterley tells us that in the Turkish Tutinamah (Rosen, II, p. 178,) a sorceress 
takes the place of Muladeva. She gives the young man a small seal in place of the 
pill or globule. He is then married to a son of the king’s. Then the young man 
escapes with the princess, who in the day keeps the seal in her mouth and so appears 
as a man , then the sorceress goes in the form of a Brahman to the king, who has to 
give her 10,000 gold pieces as he cannot give back her daughter. The story is No. 23 
in the Persian Tdtinimah, Iken, p. 97. Oesterley refers also to the story in the 7th 
Chapter of the Katha Sarit Sagara ; (Oesterley’s Baital Pachisi, pages 203-205). The 
tale in one way resembles the Greek fable of Cseneus, and also that of Tiresias. The 
story of Iphis and lanthe is perhaps still more apposite. According to Sir Thomas 
Brown, (Vulgar Errors, Book III, ch. 17) hares are supposed by some to be both male 
and female. He mentions Tiresias and Empedocles as instances of transexion.” 


CHAPTER XC. 
(Vetala 16.) 


Then king Tnvikramasena went hack to the asoJca-tvBB, and again took 
the Vetala from it, and set out with him on bis shoulder ; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him, “ Listen, king, 
I will tell you a noble story.” 

There is in this eaith a great 
Story of J^amtavahma.^ mountain named Himavat, where all 

jewels are found, which is the origin of both Gauii and Ganga, the two 
goddesses dear to Hiva. Even heroes cannot reach its top ;t towers 


♦ See Chapter XXII for another version of this story. It is found in the 
Bodhisattvavadana-kiapalata: see Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 
p. 77. 

t ^Che MS. in the Sanskrit College reads idrdsandrishtaprisJ^fhai, 
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proudly above all other mountains ; and as such its praises are sung in strains 
of sooth in the three worlds. On the ridge of that Himavat there is that 
city rightly named the Golden City, which gleams like a mass of the sun’s 
rays deposited by him on earth. 

Of old there lived in that splendid city a fortunate lord of the Yidya- 
dharas, named Jimdtaketu, who dwelt there like Indra on Meru. In his 
palace-garden there was a wishing-tree, which was an heirloom in his family, 
which was well known as the Gran ter of Desires, and not named so with- 
out reason. The king supplicated that divine tree, and obtained by its 
favour a son, who remembered his former birth, and was the incarnation of 
a portion of a Bodhisattva. He was a hero in munificence, of great courage, 
compassionate to all creatures, attentive to the instructions of his spiritual 
adviser, and his name was Jimdtavahana. And when he grew up to man- 
hood, his father, the king, made him crown-prince, being impelled thereto 
by bis excellent qualities, and the advice of the ministers. 

And when Jimutavahana was made crown-prince, the ministers of his 
father, desiring his welfare, came to him and said, “ Prince, you must con- 
tinually worship this wishing-tree invincible by all creatures,* which grants 
all our desires. For, as long as we have this, not even Indra could injure 
us, much less any other enemy.” When Jimtitavahana heard this, he inly 
reflected, “ Alas ! our predecessors, though they possessed such a divine 
tree, never obtained from it any fruit worthy of it ; some of them asked it 
for wealth and did nothing more ; so the mean creatures made themselves 
and this noble tree contemptible. Well, I will make it inserve a design 
which I have in ray mind.” 

After the noble prince bad formed this resolution, he went to his 
father, and gained his goodwill by paying him all kinds of attentions, and 
said to him in private, as he was sitting at ease ; Father, you know that 
in this sea of mundane existence, all that we behold is unsubstantial, fleet- 
ing as the twinkling of the wave. Especially are the twilight, the dawn^ 
and Fortune shortlived, disappearing as soon as revealed ; where and when 
have they been seen to abide ? Charity to one’s neighbour is the only 
thing that is permanent in this cycle of change ; it produces holiness and 
fame that bear witness for hundreds of yv,ga8. So with what object, father, 
do we keep for ourselves such an unfailing wishing-tree, as all these pheno- 
menal conditions are hut momentary ? Where, I ask, are those our pre- 
decessors who kept it so strenuously, exclaiming, * It is mine, it is mine 
Where is it now to them ? For which of them does it exist, and which of 
them exists for it ? So, if you permit, father, I will employ this wishing- 
tree, that grants aE desires, for attaining the matchless fruit of charity to 
one’s neighbour,” 

♦ I adopt the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. adhri^ya for adhT%::hya, ia- 
vindhle, jinstead of aifitya Invisible. 
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His father gave him leave, saying, be it!” And Jimutavahana 
went and said to the wishing-tree, “ O god, thou didst fulfil all the cherish- 
ed wishes of our predecessors, so fulfil this one solitary wish of mine ! 
Enable me to behold this whole earth free from poverty ; depart, and good 
luck attend thee ; thou art bestowed by me on the world that desires wealth/’ 
When Jimutavahana had said this with joined hands, a voice came forth 
from the tree, “ Since thou hast relinquished me, I depart.” And in a 
moment the wishing-tree flew up to heaven, and rained wealth on the earth 
so plenteously, that there was not one poor man left on it. Then the glory 
of that Jimdtavahana spread through the three worlds, on account of that 
ardent compassion of his for all creatures. 

That made all his relations impatient with envy ; and thinking that 
he and his father would be easy to conquer, as they were deprived of the 
calamity-averting tree which they had bestowed on the world, they put 
tlieir heads together and formed a design, and then girded on their harness 
for war, to deprive Jimi'itavahana and his father of their realm. When 
Jimtitavahana saw that, he said to his fatlier, ** Father, wlmt other has 
might, when thou hast taken up arms ? But what generous man desires 
to possess a realm, if he must do so by slaying his relations for the sake of 
this wicked perishable body ? So of what use is sovereignty to us ? We 
will depart to some other place, and practise virtue that brings happiness 
in both worlds Let these miserable relations that covet our kingdom, joy 
their fill !” When JiimUavabana said this, his father Jmiiitaketu answer- 
ed him, ** My son, I desire a realm for your sake only ; if you, being pene- 
trated with compassion, give it up, of what value is it to me, who am old ? 
When Jimfitavaliana’s fatlier agreed to his proposal, he went with him 
and his mother to the Malaya mountain, abandoning his kingdom. There 
he made him a i*etreat in the valley of a brook, the stream of which was 
hidden by sandal-wood trees, and spent his time in waiting on his parents. 
And there he made a friend of the name of Mitravasu, the son of Yisvavasn 
a kinp* of the Siddhas, who dwelt on that mountain. 

Now, one day, as Jimutavahana was roaming about, he went into a 
temple of the goddess Gauri, that was situated in a garden, in order to 
worship in the p)’esence of the image. And there he saw a beautiful 
maiden accompanied by her attendants, playing on the lyre, intent on 
pleasing the daughter of the mountain.^ And the deer were listening to 
the sweet sound of the lyre in the musical performance, standing motionless, 
as if abashed at behi^ding the beauty of her eyes.f She had a black 
pupil in her white eye, and it seemed as if it strove to penetrate to the 

* t. <* , Parvati or Burga. 

t See Vol. I, p. 48, atxd Baring Gould’s remarks in his Curious Myths of, the 
Middle Ages, Second Series, The pipei of Hamelin.** 

40 
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root of her ear.^ She was thin and elegant in her waist, which appeared 
as if the Creator had compressed it in his grasp, when making her, and 
deeply impressed on it the marks of his fingers in the form of wrinkles. 
The moment Jimtitavahana saw that beauty, it seemed as if she entered 
by his eyes, and stole away his heart. And when the maiden saw him, 
adorning the garden, producing longing and disturbance of soul, looking 
as if he were the god of spring retired to the forest through disgust at the 
burning up of the body of the god of Love, she was overpowered with 
affection, and so bewildered, that her lyre, as if it had been a friend, became 
distracted and mute. 

Then Jimutavabana said to an attendant of bers, “ What is your 
friend’s auspicious name, and what family does she adorn ?” When the 
attendant beard that, she said, “ She is the sister of Mitravasu, and the 
daughter of Visvavasu the king of the Siddhas,and her name is Malyavati.” 
When she had said this to Jimutavahana, the discreet woman asked the 
son of the hermit, who had come with him, his name and descent, and then 
she made this brief remark to Malayavati, smiling as she spoke, “ My 
friend, why do you not welcome this prince of the Vidyadharas who has 
come here ? For he is a guest worthy of being honoured by the whole 
world.’* When she said this, that daughter of the king of the Siddhas 
was silent, and her tace was cast down through shame. Then her 
attendant said to JimdtavaViana, “ The princess is bashful, permit me to 
shew you the proper courtesy in her place.” So she alone gave him a garland 
with the arghya^ Jimtitavahana, as soon as the garland was given to him, 
being full of love, took it, and threw it round the neck of Malayavati. And 
she, looking at him with loving sidelong looks, placed, as it were, a garland 
of blue lotuses on him. 

Thus they went through a sort of silent ceremony of mutual election, 
and then a maid came and said to that Siddha maiden, “ Princess, your 
mother dei&res your presence, come at once.” When the princess heard 
that, she withdrew regretfully and reluctantly from the face of her 
beloved her gaze, that seemed to be fastened to it with the arrows of love, 
and manned not without a struggle to return to her house. And Jimdta- 
vahana, with his mind fixed on her, returned to his hermitage. 

And when Malayavati had seen her mother, she went at once and flung 
herself down on her bed, sick of separation from her beloved. Then her 
eyes were clouded, as it were by the smoke of the fire of love that burnt in 
her bosom, she shed floods of tears, and her body was tortured with heat ; 
and though her attendants anointed her with sandal-wood unguent, and 

* Here there is an insipid pun about the army of the Paui^ayas peuetraiaiig^ by 
the hdp of Aijuna the host of Hai^a. There seems to be an allnsmTt to TCriabirift. also. 
For vivihiMim the Sanskrit College MS. reads vimathnatifih, 
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fanned her with the leaves of lotuses, she could not obtain any relief on 
the bed, in the lap of her attendant, or on the ground. Then the day 
retired somewhere with the glowing evening, and the moon ascending 
kissed the laughing forehead of the east, and though urged on by love 
she was too bashful to send a female inessenger to her chosen one, or to 
adopt any of the measures that lovers usually take, but she seemed loth to 
live. And sbo was contracted in her heart, and she passed that night, which 
the moon made disagreable to her, like a lotus which closes at night, and 
bewilderment hung round her, like a cloud of bees. 

And in the meanwhile Jirndtav^hana, who was tortured at parting 
with her, though lying on his bed, spent the night as one who had fallen 
into the hand of Cupid ; though his glow of love was of recent birth, a 
pallid hue began to shew itself in him ; and though shame made him dumb, 
he uttered the pain which love produced. 

Next morning he returned with excessive longing to that temple of 
Gauri, where he had seen the daughter of the king of the Siddhas And 
while, distracted with the fire of passion, he was being consoled by the hermit’s 
son, who had followed him there, Malaya vati also came there ; for, as she 
could not bear separation, she had secretly gone out alone into a solitary place 
to abandon the body. And the girl, not seeing her lover, who was separated 
from her by a tree, thus prayed, with eyes full of tears, to the goddess 
Gauri, “ Goddess, though my devotion to thee has not made Jimtitavahana 
my husband in this life, let him be so in my next life 1” As soon as she 
had said this, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
the branch of the «so^«-tree in front of the temple of Gauri. And she said 
Prince Jimutavabana, lord renowned over the whole world, how is it, 
that, though thou ai'b compassionate^ thou hast not delivered me ?’* When 
she had said this, she was pi'oceeding to fasten the noose round her throat, 
but at that wery moment a voice spoken by the goddess came from the air, 

“ Daughter-, do not act recklessly, for the Vidyadhara prince Jimtitavahana, 
the future emperor, shall be thy husband.” 

When thie goddess said this, Jimtitavahana also heard it, and seeing 
his beloved, he went up to her, and his friend accompanied him. And his 
friend, the hermit’s son, said to the young lady, " See, here is that very 
bridegroom whom the goddess has in reality bestowed upon you.” And 
Jimtitavahana, uttering many tender loving speeches, removed with his own 
hand the noose from her neck. Then they seemed to have experienced, as 
it were, a sudden shower of nectar, and Malayavati remained with bashful 
eye, drawing lines upon the ground. And at that moment, one of her 
companions, who was r uking for her, suddenly came up to her, and said in 
joyful accents, “ Friend, you are lucky, and you are blessed with good fortune 
in that you have obtained the very thing which you desired For, this very . 
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day, prince Mitnivasu said to the great king, your father, in my hearing, 
* Father, that Vidyadhara prince Jiiniibavahana, the object of the world’s 
reverence, the bestower of the wishing-tree, who has come here, should be 
complimented by us, as he is our guest ; and we cannot find any other 
match as good as him ; so let us pay him a compliment by bestowing on 
him this pearl of maidens Malayavati.’ The king approved, saying ‘ So be 
it*, and your brother Mitravasu has now gone to the hermitage of the 
illii5>trious prince on this very errand And I know that your marriage 
will take place at once, so come back to your pgilace, and let this illustrious 
prince also return to his dwelling.” When the princess’s companion said 
this to her, she departed slowly from that place, rejoicing and regretful, 
frequently turning her head. 

And Jimutavabana also retuimed quickly to his hermitage, and heard 
from Mitravasu, who came there, his commission, which fulfilled all his 
wishes, and welcomed it with joy. And as he remembered his former births, 
be gave him an account of one in which Mitravasu was his friend, and 
Mitravasu’s sister his wife.* Then Mitravasu was pleased, and informed 
the parents of Jimutavabana, who were also delighted, and returned, to the 
joy of his own parents, having executed his mission successfully. And that 
very day betook Jimutavabana to his own house, and he made preparations 
for the marriage festival with a magnificence worthy of his magic power, and 
on that very same auspicious day he celebrated the marriage of his sister 
to that Vidyadhara prince ; and then Jimfibavahana, having obtained the 
desire of his heart, lived with his newly married wife Malayavati. And 
once on a time, as he was roaming about out of curiosity with Mitravasu 
on that Malaya mountain, he reached a wood on the shore of the sea. 
There he saw a great many heaps of bones, and he said to Mitravasu, 
What creatures are these whose bones are piled up here P” Then his 
brother-in-law Mitravasu said to that compassionate man, “ Listen, I will 
tell you the story of this in a few words. Long, long ago, Kadrti the 
mother of the snakes conquered Vinata, the mother of Garuda, in a treacher- 
ous wager, and made her a slave. Through enmity caused tliereby, the 
mighty Garnda,t though he had delivered his mother, began to eat the 
snakes the sons of Kadrfi. He was thenceforth continually in the habit of 
entering Patala, and some he smote, some he trampled, and some died of 
fright. 

" When Yasuki, the king of the snakes, saw that, he feared that his 
race would be annihilated at one fell swoop, so he supplicated Garuda, 
anJ made a compact with him, saying, * King of birds, I will send you 

* See Yol. I, p. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. has i^aldd for the baU of Brockhaus’s edition. For 
the “ wager^* see Yol. I, p. 182. 
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one snake every day to this shore of the southern sea for your meal. But 
you must by no means enter Patala, for what advantage will you gain by 
destroying the snakes at one blow ?’ When the king of the snakes said 
this, the mighty Graruda saw that the proposal was to his advantage, and 
agreed fo it. And from that time forth, the king of birds eats every day, 
on the shore of the sea, a snake sent by Vasuki. So these are heaps of 
jones of snakes devoured by Garu^a, that have gradually accumulated in 
course of time, and come to look like the peak of a mountain.” 

When Jimdtavahana, that treasure-house of courage and compassion, 
had heard, inly grieving, this story from the mouth of Mitravasu, he thus 
answered him, “ One cannot help grieving for king Vasuki, who, like a 
coward, offers up every day his subjects to their enemy with his own band. 
As he has a thousand faces and a thousand mouths, why could he not say 
with one mouth to Garuda, ‘ Eat me first ?* And how could he be so 
cowardly as to ask Garuda to destroy his race, and so heartless as/to be 
able to listen continually unmoved to the lamentation of the Naga women 
And to think that Garuda, though the son of Ka^yapa and a hero, and 
though sanctified by being the bearer of Ji’lslma, should do such an evil 
deed ! Alas the depths of delusion !” When the noble-hearted one had 
said this, he formed this wish in his heart, “ May I obtain tlie one essen- 
tial object in this world by the sacrifice of the unsubstantial body ! May I 
be so fortunate as to save the life of one friendless terrified !N‘aga by offer- 
ing myself to Garuda 1” 

While Jimutavahana was going through these reflections, a doorkeeper 
came from Mitravasu*s father to summon them, and Jimutavahana sent 
MitiAvasu home, saying to him, Go you on first, I will follow.” And 
after he had gone, the compassionate man roamed about alone, intent on 
effecting the object be had in view, and he heard afar off a piteous sound 
of weeping. And he went on, and saw near a lofty rocky slab a young 
man of handsome appearance plunged in grief : an officer of some monarch 
seemed to have just brought him and left him there, and the young man 
was trying to induce by loving pei*suasionst an old woman, who was weep- 
ing there, to return. 

And while Jimutavahana was listening there in secret, melted with 
pity, eager to know who he could be, the old woman, overwhelmed with 
the weight of her grief, began to look again and again at the young man, 
and to lament his hard lot in the following words, Alas S'ankhachtida, 
you that were obtained by me by means of a hundred pangs! Alas, 
virtuous one 1 Alas I son, the only scion of our family, where shall I 
behold you again? Darling, when this moon of your face is with- 

♦ The Sanskrit College MS. reads Tdrhshyan ndnuhranda niryhrii}ain 

t The Sanskrit College MS. has sdnmaydm. 
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drawn, your father will fall into the darkness of grief, and how will he live 
to old age ? How will your body, that would su:ffer even from the touch 
of th(^ sun’s rays, be able to endure the agony of being devoured by Garu- 
da ? How comes it that Providence and the king of the snakes were able 
to find out you, the only son of ill-starred me, though the world of the 
snakes is wide When' she thus lamented, the young man her son said 
to her, ‘‘ I am afiflicted enough, as it is, mother ; why do you afflict me 
more ? Eeturn home ; this is my last reverence to you, for 1 know it 
will soon be time for Garuda to arrive here.” When the old woman 
heard that, she cast her sorrowful eyes all round the horizon, and cried 
aloud, “ 1 am undone ; who will deliver my son ?” 

In the meanwhile Jimutavahana, that portion of a Bodhisattva, hav- 
ing heard and seen that, said to himself, being profoundly touched with 
pity, “ I see, this is an unhappy snake, of the name of Siankhachuda, who 
has now been sent by king Vasuki, to serve as food for Garuda. And this 
is his aged mother, whose only son he is, and who has followed him here 
out of love, and is lamenting piteously from grief. So, if I cannot save 
this wretched Naga by offering up this exceedingly perishable body, alas ! 
my birth will have been void of fruit.” 

When Jimdtavahana had gone through these reflections, he went 
joyfully up to the old woman, and said to her, “ Mother, I will deliver 
your son.” When the old woman heard that, she was alarmed and terri- 
fied, thinking that Garuda had come, and she cried out, “ Eat me, Garuda, 
eat me !” Then S'aukhachuda said, “ Mother, do not be afraid, this is not 
Garuda. There is a great difference between tiiis being who cheers one like 
the moon, and the terrible Garuda.” When S'ankhachli<Ja said this, Jimuta- 
vahana said, “ Mother, I am a Vidyadhara, come to deliver your son ; for 
I will give my body, disguised in clothes, to the hungry Garuda ; and do 
you return home, taking your son with you.” 

When the old woman heard that, she said, By no means, for yon are 
my son in a still higher sense, because you have shewn such compassion for 
us at such a time,” When Jimutavahana heard that, he replied, “ You 
two ought not to disappoint my wish in this matter.” And when he 
persistently urged this, S'ankhaehtida said to him ; « Of a truth, noble- 
hearted man, you have displayed your compassionate nature, but I cannot 
consent to save my body at the cost of yours ; for who ought to save a 
common stone by the sacrifice of a gem ? The world is full of people 
like myself, who feel pity only for themselves, but people like you, who are 
inclined to feel pity for the whole world, are few in number; besides, 
excellent man, I shall never find it in my heart to defile the pure race of 
S'ankbapala, as a spot defiles the disk of the moon.” 

When S'ankhachtida had in these words attempted to dissuade him, he 
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said to his mother, ** Mother, go back, and leave this terrible wilderness. 
Do you not see here this rock of execution, smeared with the clotted gore 
o£ snakes, awful as the luxurious couch of Death I But I will go to the 
shore of the sea, and worship the lord G-okar^a, and quickly return, before 
Oaruda comes here.” When S'ankliachtida had said this, he took a respect- 
ful leave of his sadly-wailing mother, and went to pay his devotions to 
Gokarna. 

And Jimtitavahana made up his mind that, if Garuda arrived in the 
meantime, he would certainly be able to carry out his proposed self-sacrifice 
for the sake of another. And while he was thus reflecting, he saw the 
trees swaying with the wind of the wings of the approaching king of 
birds, and seeming, as it were, to utter a cry of dissuasion. So he came to 
the conclusion that the moment of Garuda’s arrival was at hand, and 
determined to offer up his life for another, he ascended the rock of sacrifice. 
And the sea, churned by the wind, seemed with the eyes of its briglit- 
flashing jewels to be gazing in astonishment at his extraordinary courage. 
Then Garuda came along, obscuring the heaven, and swooping down, struck 
the great-hearted hero with his beak, and carried him off from, that slab 
of rock. And he quickly went off with him to a peak of the Malaya 
mountain, to eat him there ; and Jimtitavahana’s crest-jewel was torn from 
bis head, and drops of blood fell from him, as he was carried through the 
air. And while Garuda was eating that moon of the Vidykdhara race, he 
said to himself ; May my body thus be offered in every birth for the 
benefit of others, and let me not enjoy heaven or liberation, if they are 
dissociated from the opportunity of benefiting my neighbour ’* And while 
he was saying this to himself, a rain of flowers fell from heaven. 

In the meanwhile his crest- jewel, dripping with his blood, had fallen 
in front of his wife Malayavati. When she saw it, she recognized it 
with much trepidation as her husband’s crest-jewel, and as she was in 
the presence of her father-in-law and motheiwn-law, she shewed it them 
with tears. And they, when they saw their son’s crest-jewel, were at once 
beside themselves to think what it could mean. Then king Jxmdtaketu 
and queen Kanakavati found out by their supernatural powers of meditation 
the real state of the case, and proceeded to go quickly with their daughter- 
in-law to the place where Garuda and Jimdtavahaua were. In the mean- 
while S'ankhachuda returned from worshipping Gokarna, and saw, to his 
dismay, that that stone of sacrifice was wet with blood. Then the worthy 
fellow exclaimed with tears, “Alas! I am undone, guilty creature that 
I am I Undoubtedly that great-hearted one, in the fulness of hiis com- 
passion, has given himself to Garuda in my stead. So I will find out to 
what place the enemy has carried him off in this moment. If I find him 
alive^ I shall escape sinking in the mire of dishonour,” While he said 
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tins, be went following up the track of the drops of blood, that be saw 
Ijing close to one another on the ground. 

In the meanwhile Gariida, who was engaged in devouring Jiinutavahana, 
saw that be was pleased ; so he immediately stopped, and said to himself ; 
‘‘ Strai^ge 1 This must be some matchless liero ; for the great-hearted one 
rejoices even while I am devouring him, but does not lose bis life. And on 
so much of his body as is not lacerated, he has all the hairs erect, as it 
were a coat of mail ; and his look is lovingly fixed on me, as if I were bis 
benefactor. So be cannot be a snake ; he must be some saint ; I will cease 
from devouring him, and question him.” While Garu^a was thus musing, 
Jimtitavahana said to him ; King (5f birds, why do you desist ? There is 
flesh and blood in my body, and you are not satisfied as yet, so go on eating 
it.” When the king of birds heard this, he asked him with much astonish- 
ment, “ Great-souled one, you are not a snake, so tell me who you are.” 
But Jimutavahana answered Garuda, “ In truth I am a Naga ; what is 
the meaning of this question of yours ? Do your kind, for who, that is 
not foolish, would act* contrary to the purpose he had undertaken ?” 

While he was giving this answer to Garud^, S'ankhachfid«i came near, 
and called out to Gkiruda from a distance, “ Do not do a rash and criminal 
deed, son of VinatA What delusion is this that possesses you ? He is not 
a snake ; lo ! I am the snake designed for you.” When S'ankhachtid^' l^ad 
said this, he came up quickly, and standing between those two, and seeing 
Garuda bewildered, he went on to say ; “ Why are you perplexed ; do you 
not see that I have hoods and two tongues ; and do you not observe the 
charming appearance of this Vidyddhara?” While S^'ankhachtida was 
saying this, the wife and parents of Jimdtavahana came there with speed. 
And his parents, seeing him mangled, immediately cried out, Alas, 
son I Alas, Jimufcavdhana ! Alas, compassionate one who have given your 
life for others ! How could you, son of Vinata, do this thoughtless deed ?” 
When Garuda heard this, he was grieved, and he said, “ What ! Have I in 
my delusion eaten an incarnation of a Bodhisattva ? This is that very 
Jimfitavahana, who sacrifices his life for others, the renown of whose glory 
pervades all these three worlds ? So, now that he is dead, the time has arrived 
for mj wicked self to enter the fii’e. Does the fruit of the poison-tree of 
unrighteousness ever ripen sweet ?” While Garuda was distracted with 
these reflections, Jimtitavabana, having beheld his family, fell down in the 
agony of his wounds, and died. 

Then Ms parents, tortured with sorrow, lamented, and S'ankhachdda 
again and again blamed his own negligence. But Jiindtavahana’s wife, 
Malayavati, looked towards the heaven, and in accents choked with tears 

• The Sanskrit College MS, reads This is the reading which I follow 

here in preference to that of Brockhuns. 
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thus reproached the goddess Ambika, who before was pleased with her, and 
granted her a boon, “ At that time, 0 goddess Gauri, thou didst promise me 
that I should have for husband one destined to be paramount sovereign over 
all the kings of the Vidyadharas, so how comes it that thou hast now falsified 
thj promise to me ?” When she said this, Gauri became visible, and saying 
Daughter, my speech was not false,” she quickly sprinkled Jimdtavahana 
with nectar from her pitcher.* That made the successful hero Jimdtavahana 
at once rise up more splendid than before, with all his limbs free from wounds. 

He rose up, and prostrated himself before the goddess, and then all 
prostrated themselves, and the goddess said to him, My son, I am pleased 
with this sacrifice of thy body, so I now anoint thee with this hand of mine 
emperor over the VidyMharas, and thou shalt hold the ofSce for a Jcal^aJ*^ 
With these words Gauri sprinkled Jimdtavahana with water from her 
pitcher, and after she had been worshipped, disappeared. And thereupon 
a heavenly rain of flowers fell on that spot, and the drums of the gods 
sounded joyously in the sky. 

Then Garuda, bending low, said to Jimutavahana, Emperor, I am 
pleased with thee, as thou art an unparalleled hero, sitice thou, of soul 
matchlessly generous, hast done this wonderful deed, that excites the 
astonishment of the three worlds, and is inscribed on the walls of the egg 
of Brahmd. So give me an order, and receive from me whatever boon 
thou dost desire.” When Garuda said this, the great-hearted hero said to 
him, “ Thou must repent, and never again devour the snakes ; and let these 
snakes, whom thou didst devour before, whose bones only remain, return 
to life. Thereupon Garuda said, “ So be it ; from this day forth I will 
never eat the snakes again ; heaven forefend 1 As for those that I ate on 
former occasions, let them return to life.” 

Then all the snakes, that he had eaten before, whose hones alone re- 
mained, rose up unwounded, restored to life by the nectar of his boon. 
Then the gods, the snakes, and the hermit bands assembled there full of 
joy, and so the Malaya mountain earned the title of the three worlds. 
And then all the kings of the Vidjddharas heard by the favour of Gauri 
the strange story of Jimutavahana ; and they immediately came and bowed 
at his feet, and after he had dismissed Garuda, they took him to the Hima- 
layas, accompanied by his rejoicing relations and friends, a noble emperor 
whose great inauguration ceremony had been performed by Gauri with her 
own hands. There Jimutavahana, in the society of his mother and father, 
and of Mitravasu and Malayavati, and of S'ankhachiida, who had gone to 
his own house, and returned again, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor of 
the Vidyadharas, rich in jewels, which had been gained by his marvellous 
and extraordinarily heroic action. 

♦ Cp, Waldau’s Bohmischo Marcheii, p, o04. 
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Having told this very noble and interesting tale, the Yetala proceeded 
to put another question to king Trivikramasena, ‘‘ So tell me, which of those 
two was superior in fortitude, Si ankhachuda or Jimlitavahana ? And the con- 
ditions are those which I mentioned before.” When king Trivikramasena 
heard this question of the Vetala’s^ he broke his silence, through fear of a 
curse, and said with calm composure, “ This behaviour was nowise astonish- 
ing in Jimdtavahana, as he had acquired this virtue in many births ; but 
S'ankhachuda really deserves praise, for that, after he had escaped death, he 
ran after his enemy Garuda, who had found another self-offered victim* and 
had gone a long distance with him, and importunately offered him his 
body.” 

When that excellent Yetala had heard this speech of that king’s, he 
left his shoulder and again went to his own place, and the king again pur- 
sued him as before. 


Mte. 

Oesterley remarks that tlie substance of this story is told, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Vikramacharitam, of king Vikramdditya. A Rakshasa carried off so many 
persons from the city of Pala that the inhabitants agreed to give him one humanbeing 
every day. The king takes the place of one of those victims, and the Bakshasa is so 
much affected by it, that he promises not to demand any more victims. A similar 
contest in generosity is found in the 2nd Tale of the Siddbi-kiir, Jiilg, p. 60, but the 
end of the story is quite different. (Oesterley’s Baital PacMsi, pp. 205-207.) The 
story in the Siddhi-klir is probably the 5th Tale in Sagas from the Far East ; How 
the Serpent-gods were propitiated.” 


CHAPTER XCL 
(Yetala 17.) 


Then tbe brave king Trivikramasena went back once more to the 
aioha^tree, and taking the Yetala from it, carried him off on bis shoulder. 
And when he had set out, the Yetala said to him from his perch on his 
shoulder, “ Listen, king ; to cheer your toil, I will tell you the following 
tale.” 

Stcry of zrnmddi»i.f There was a dty of the name$ 

of Kanakapura situated on the 
bank of the Ganges, in which the bounds of virtue were never transgressed, 

♦ The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads ant/a^ vrittdtmdnain : myrnry at any 
rate must be right. 

t See Vol, I, pp. 104, 294, and 574, 
t The Sanskjit College MS. reads for ndma. 
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and which was inaccessible to the demon Kali. In it there was a king 
rightly named Ya^odhana, who, like a rocky coast, protected the earth 
against the sea of calamity. When Destiny framed him, she seemed to 
blend together the moon and the sun, for, though he delighted the world, 
the heat of his valour was scorching, and the cii’cle of his territory never 
waned. This king was unskilled* in slandering his neighbour, but skilled 
in the meaning of the S'astras, he shewed poverty in crime, not in treasure 
and military force. His subjects sang of him as one afraid only of sin, 
covetous only of glory, averse to the wives of others, all compact of valour, 
generosity, and love. 

Tn that capital of that sovereign there was a great merchant, and he 
had an unmarried daughter, named Unmddini. Whoever there beheld her, 
was at once driven mad by the wealth of her beauty, which was enough to- 
be wilder even the god of love himself. And "^hen she attained womanhood, 
her politic father, the merchant, went to king Yasodhana, and said to him, 
** King, I have a daughter to give in marriage, who is the pearl of the 
three worlds ; 1 dare not give her away to any one else, without informing 
your Majesty. For to your Majesty belong all the jewels on the whole 
earth, so do me the favour of accepting or rejecting her,’^ 

When the king heard this report from the merchant, he sent off, with 
due politeness, his own Brahmans, to see whether she had auspicious marks 
or not. The Brahmans went and saw that matchless beauty of the three 
worlds, and were at once troubled and amazed, but when they had recovered 
their self-control, they reflected ; If the king gets hold of this maiden 
the kingdom is ruined, for his mind will be thrown off its balance by her, 
and he will not regard his kingdom, so we must not tell the king that she 
possesses auspicious marks.” When they had deliberated to this effect, f 
they went to the king, and said falsely to him, “She has inauspicious 
marks.” Accordingly the king declined to take that merchant’s daughter 
as his wife. 

Then, by the king’s orders, the merchant, the father of tho maiden 
IJnmSdini, gave her in marriage to the commander of the king’s forces, 
named Baladhara. And she lived happily with her husband in his house, 
but she thought that she had been dishonoured by the king’s abandoning 
her on account of her supposed inauspicious marks. 

And as time went on, the lion of spring came to that place, slaying 
the elephant of winter, that, with flowering jasmine-creepers for tusks, had 
ravaged the thick-clustering lotuses. And it sported in the wood, with 
luxuriant clusters of flowers for mane, and with mango-buds for claws. At 
that season king Yasodhana, mounted on an elephant, went out to see the 

The Sanstiit College MS. gives mandymn for maurlchya^. 
t The Sanskrit College MS. gives mmikihu for maniranj^ 
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tigli festival of spring in fcliat city of his. And then a wai*ning dmm was 
beaten, to give notice to all matrons to retire, as it was apprehended that 
the sight of his beauty might prove their ruin. 

When TJnmadini heard that drum, she shewed herself to the king on 
the roof of her palace, to revenge the insult he had offered her by refusing 
her. And when the king saw her, looking like a flame shooting up from 
the fire of love, when fanned by spring and the winds from the Malaya 
mountain, he was sorely troubled. And gazing on her beauty, that pierced 
deep into his heart, like a victorious dart of Cupid, he immediately swooned. 
His servants managed to bring him round, and when he had entered his 
palace, he found out from them, by questioning them, that this was the 
very beauty who had been formerly offered to him, and whom he had re- 
jected. Then the king banished from his realm those who reported that 
she had inauspicious marks, and thought on her with longing, night after 
night, saying to himself, “ Ah 1 how dull of soul and shameless is the moon, 
that he continues to rise, while her spotless face is there, a feast to the eyes 
of the world !” Thinking thus in his heart, the king, being slowly wasted by 
the smouldering fires of love, pined away day by day. But through shame he 
concealed the cause of his grief, and with difficulty was he induced to tell it 
to his confidential servants, who were led hy external signs to question him. 
Then they said ; “ Why fret yourself ? Why do you not take her to your- 
self, as she is at your command But the iighteous sovereign would not 
consent to follow their advice. 

Then Baladhai’a, the commander-in-chief, heard the tidings, and being 
truly devoted to him, he came and flung himself at the feet of his sovereign, 
and made the following petition to him, “ King, you should look upon this 
female slave as your slave-girl, not as the wife of another ; and I bestow 
her freely upon you, so deign to accept my wife. Or I will abandon her 
in the temple here, then, king, there will be no sin in your taking her to your- 
self, as there might he, if she were a matron.” When the commander-in- 
chief persistently entreated the king to this effect, the king answered him 
with inward wrath, “ How could I, being a king, do such an unrighteous 
deed ? If I desert the path of right, who will remain loyal to his duty ? 
And how can you, though devoted to me, urge me to commit a crime, 
which will bring momentary pleasure,* but cause great misery in the next 
world? And if you desert your lawful wife, I shall not allow your crime 
to go unpunished, for who in my position could tolerate such an outrage 
on morality? So death is for me the best course.” With these words the 
king vetoed the proposal of the commander-in-chief, for men of noble 
character lose their lives sooner than abandon the path of virtue. And in 

* JDuhUidv&IWj tke reading of 3rockliaus*s edition, is obviously a misprint for 
ttihhdmhe^ which I find in tho Sanskrit College MS. 
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the same wav the resolute-minded monarch rejected the petition of his 
citizens, and of the country-people, who assembled, and entreated him to 
the same effect. 

Accordingly, the king’s body was gradually consumed by the fire of 
the grievous fever of love, and only his name and fame remained.* But 
the commander-in-chief could not bear the thought that the king’s death 
had been brought about in this way, so he entered the fire ; for the actions 
of devoted followers are inexplicable. f 

When the Yetala, sitting on the shoulder of king Trivikramasena, had 
told this wonderful tale, he again said to him, “ So tell me, king, which of 
these two was superior in loyalty, the general or the king ; and remember, 
the previous condition still holds.” When the Vetala said this, the king 
broke silence, and answered him, “ Of these two the king was superior in 
loyalty.” When the Vetala heard this, he said to him reproachfully, “ Tell 
me, king, how can you make out that the general was not his superior ? 
Tor, though he knew the charm of his wife’s society hy long familiarity, he 
ofered such a fascinating woman to the king out of love for him ; and 
when the king was dead, he burnt himself ; but the king refused the offer 
of his wife without knowing anything about her.” 

When the Vetala said this to the king, the latter laughed, and said, 
Admitting the truth of this, what is there astonishing in the fact, that 
the commander-in-chief, a man of good family, acted thus for his master’s 
sake, out of regard for him ? For servants are bound to preserve their 
masters even hy the sacrifice of their lives. But kings are inflated with 
arrogance, uncontrollable as elephants, and when bent on enjoyment, they 
snap asunder the chain of the moral law. For their minds are overween- 
ing, and all discernment is washed out of them, when the waters of inau- 
guration are poured over them, and is, as it were, swept away by the flood. 
And the breeze of the waving chowries fans away the atoms of the sense of 
scripture taught them by old men, as it fans away flies and mosquitoes. 
And the royal umbrella keeps off from them the rays of truth, as well as 
the rays of the sun ; and their eyes, smitten by the gale of prosperity, do 
not see the right path. And so even kings, that have conquered the world, 
like Nahusha and others, have had their minds bewildered by Mara, and 
have been brought into calamity. But this king, though his umbrella was 
paramount in the earth, was not fascinated by Unmadini, fickle as the 
goddess of Fortune ; indeed, sooner than set his foot on the wrong path, he 
renounced life altogether ; therefore him I consider the more self-control- 
led of the two.” 

May w© compare this king to Baphnis, who rbv airta 
livv€ viKphv ipeoray fcal is reXos &yve poipas ? 
t Cp. the behaviour of the followers of the emperor Otho. 
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When the Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, be again rapidly quit- 
ted his shoulder by the might of his delusive power, and returned to hi& 
own i^lace ; and the king followed him swiftly, as before, to recover him ; 
for how can great men leave off in the middle of an enterprise, which they 
have begun, even though it be very difficult ? 

Note. 

Oesterlcy states that this tale is No. 26, in the Persian Tutinamah, in Iken, p. 109, 
The deliberations about carrying off the wife of the Commander-in-chief are, in this 
form of the story, carried on in the presence of the counsellors only ; and the king is 
the only one that dies. From the Persian Tutinamah the story has passed in a very 
similar form into the Turkish Tutinamah. Compare Malespini, 1, No. 102, (Oesterley’s 
Baital Pachisi, pp. 207, 208.) The story, as told by Sivadasa, will be found in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der Indo-germanischen Sprachen, Vol. IV, p. 360, 
Dr, Zacbari®, the author of the paper, gives a reference to the ^.ajataiangini, IV, 17- 
37, which Professor Buhler pointed out to him. He tells us that the story is the 14th 
in Jambhaladatta*s recension. The story is also found in the parables of Buddhagho- 
sha ; in a form baaed upon the Ummadantijataka. Dr. Zacharise gives the Pali text of 
this Jataka in an Appendix, and the corresponding Sanskrit version of the tale from 
the Jatakamala of Aryasiira. He also refers his readers to XJpham’s Mahavanso, pp, 
212-213; Beal, Texts from the Buddhist canon, commonly known as Dhammapada, 
Section XXIII, Advantageous Service ; Bigandet, The life or legend of Gaudama, 
the Buddha of the Bm-mese, pp. 220-22 i ; anH Mary Summer, Histoire du Bouddha 
Sakj’a-Mouni, (Paris, 1874,) p. 145. 

In the Pall version the Brahmans are so bewildered at the sight of the girl that 
they cannot eat, hut put their rice on their heads &o. in&tcad of putting it m their 
mouths ; so she has them driven out by her servants. Out of revenge they tell the 
king that she is a JedlaJeanni, which according to Childers means “ a hag.’* In the 
Jatakamala they are too much bewildered to stand, much less to eat ; hut the report 
which they make is much the same as in our text, and made from the same motives. 


CHAPTER XCII. 
(Vetala 18.) 


Then in that cemetery, full of the flames of funeral pyres, as of 
demons, flesh-devouring, with lolling tongues of fire, the undaunted king 
Trivikramasena went back that same night to the aioJeaAree. 

And there he unexpectedly saw many corpses of similar appearance 
hanging upon the tree, and they all seemed to be possessed by Vetalas. 
king said to himself, Ah ! what is the meaning of this ? Is this delu- 
lala doing this now in order to waste my time ? For I do not know 
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which of these many corpses here I ought to take. If this night shall pass 
away without my accomplishing my object, I will enter the fire, I will not 
put up with disgrace.” But the Yetala discovered the king’s intention, and 
pleased with his courage, he withdrew that delusion. Then the king beheld 
only one Vetala on the tree in the corpse of a man, and he took it down, and 
put it on his shoulder, and once more started off with it. And as he 
trudged along, the Vetala again said to him, “ King, your fortitude is won- 
derful: so listen to this my tale.” 

Storn of the Srdhman'a eon who failed There is a city called TJjjayini, 

to aoqiare the magic ipower, inferior only to Bhogavati and Ama- 

ravati, which Siva, who was won by the toilsome asceticism of (xauri, 
being in love with the matchless pre-eminence of its excellence, himself 
selected as his habitation. It is full of various enjoyments, to be attained 
only by distinguished well-doing ; in that city stiffness and hardness is 
seen only in the bosoms of the ladies, curvature only in their eye-brows,^ 
and fickleness only in their rolling eyes ; darkness only in the nights ; 
crookedness only in the ambigpous phrases of poets ; madness only in 
elephants j and coldness only in pearls, sandal- wood juice, and the moon. 

In that city there was a learned Brahman, named Devasvamin, who 
had offered many sacrifices, and possessed great wealth, and who was*H%hly 
honoured by the king, whose name was Chandraprabha. In time there was 
born to that Brahman a son, named Ohandrasvamin, and he, though he had 
studied the sciences, was, when he grew up, exclusively devoted to the 
vice of gambling.f Now once on a time that Brdhman’s son, Chandra- 
svamin, entered a great gambling-hall to gamble. Calamities seemed to be 
continually watching that hall with tumbling dice for rolling eyes, like tbe 
black antelope in colour, and saying to themselves, “ Whom shall we seize 
on here ?” And the hall, full of the noise of the altercations of gamblers, 
seemed to utter this cry, “ Who is there whose wealth I could not take 
away ? I could impoverish even Euvera the lord of Alaka.” Then he 
entered the hall, and playing dice with gamblers, he lost his clothes and alb 
and then he lost borrowed money in addition. And when he was called upon 
to pay that impossible sum, he could not do it, so the keeper of the gambling- 
hall seized him and heat him with sticks. J And that Brahman’s son, when 
beaten with sticks all over his body, made himself motionless as a stone, 
and to all appearance dead, and remained in that state. 

* JBhanga also means defeat. 

t This vice was prevalent even in the Yedic age. See Zimmer, Alt-Indisches 
Leben, pp. 283-287 ; lilxxir’s Sanskrit Texts, Yol. Y, pp. 425-430. It is well-known 
that the plot of the Mahabharata principally turns on this vice, 

i Compare the conduct of Mathura in the IMiichchhakatika. For tho peimiless 
state of the gambler, see p. 195, and Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren, p. 3. 
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When he had remained there in fchat condition for two or three days, 
the proprietor of the gambling establishment got angry, and said, in the 
gambling-hall, to the gamblers, who frequented it ; “ This fellow has begun 
to try on the petrifaction dodge, so take the spiritless wretch and throw 
him into some blind well ; but I will give you the money.’* 

When the proprietor said this to the gamblers, they took up Chandra- 
svamin, and carried him to a distant wood to look for a well. There an old 
gambler said to the others, “ This fellow is all but dead ; so what is 
the good of throwing him into a well now ? So let us leave him here, and 
say that we left him in a well.” All approved his speech, and agreed to do 
as he recommended. 

Then the gamblers left Cbandrasvamin there and went their ways, 
and he rose up and entered an empty temple of S iva that stood near. There 
he recovered his strength a little, and reflected in his grief, Alas ! being over- 
confiding, I have been robbed by these gamblers by downright cheating, so, 
where can I go in this condition, naked, cudgelled, and begrimed with dust ? 
What would my father, my relations, or my friends say of me, if they 
saw me ? So I will remain here for the present, and at night I will go out, 
and see how I can make shift to get food, to satisfy my hunger.” While 
he was going through these reflections in hunger and nakedness, the sun 
abafcedhis heat, and abandoned his garment the sky, and went to the 
mountain of setting. 

Thereupon there came there a Paiupata ascetic with his body smeared 
with ashes, with matted hair and a trident, looking like a second Sdva. 
When be saw Chandrasvamin, he said to him, “ Who are you ? Thereupon 
Cbandrasvamin told him his story, and bowed before him, and the hermit 
when he heard it, said to him ; ‘‘ You have arrived at my hermitage, as an un- 
expected guest, exhausted with hunger ; so rise up, bathe, and take a por- 
tion of the food I have obtained by begging.” When the hermit said this 
to Chandrasv&min, he answered, “ Reverend sir, I am a Brahman 5 how can 
I eat a part of your alms ?” 

When the hospitable hermit who possessed magic powers, heard that, he 
entered his hut, and called to mind the science which produces whatever one 
desires, and the science appeared to him when he called it to mind, and said, 

“ W’bat shall I do for you And he gave it this order j Provide entertain- 

ment for this guest.” The science answered “ I will 5” and then Chandra- 
svimin beheld a golden city rise up, with a garden attached to it, and full of 
female attendants. And those females came out of that city, and approached 
the astonished Chandrasvamin, and said to him ; “ Rise up, good sir ; come, 
eat, and forget your fatigue.^’* Then they took him inside, and made him 
bathe, and anointed him; and they put splendid garments on him, and 
took him to another magnificent dwelling ; and there the young man be- 
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held a young woman wbo seemed tiieii* cliief, who was beautiful in all 
her limbs, and appeared to have been made by the Creator out of curiosity 
to see what he could do. She rose up, eager to welcome him, and made 
him sit beside her on her throne, and he partook with her of heavenly food, 
and ate with much delight betel-nut, fiavoured with five fruits. 

And next morning he woke up, and saw only that temple of Slv'a 
there, and neither that city, nor that heavenly lady nor her attendants. 
Then the hermit came out of the hut smiling, and asked him how he had 
enjoyed himself in the night, and the discreet Chandrasvamin, in his de- 
spondency, said to the hermit, By your favour, reverend sir, I 'spent the 
night happily enough ; but now, without that heavenly lady, my life will 
depart.” When the hermit heard that, being kind-hearted, he laughed and 
said to him, “ Remain here, you shall have exactly the same experiences 
this night also.” When the hermit said this, Chandmsvamin consented to 
stay, and by the favour of the hermit, he was provided by the same means 
with the same enjoyments every night. 

And at last he understood that this was all produced by magic science, 
so, one day, impelled by destiny, be coaxed that mighty hermit and said to 
him, “ If, reverend sir, you really take pity on me, wbo have fled to yon for 
protection, bestow on me that science, whose power is so great ” When he 
urged this request persistently, the hermit said to him, “ You cannot attain 
this science ; for it is attained under the water, and while the aspirant is 
muttering spells under the water, the science creates delusions to bewilder 
him, so that he does not attain success. For there he sees himself born 
again, and a boy, and then a youth, and then a young man, and married, 
and then he supposes that he has a son. And he is falsely deluded, suppos- 
ing that one person is his friend and another his enemy, and he does not xe- 
member this birth, nor that he is engaged in a magic rite for acquiring 
science. But whoever, when he seems to have reached twenty four years, is 
recalled to consciousness by the science of his instructor, and being firm of 
soul, remembers his real life, and knows that all he supposes himself to expe 
rienee is the effect of illusion, and though he is \xnder the influence of it, en- 
ters the fire, attains the science, and rising from the water, sees the real truth. 
But if the science is not attained by the pupil on whom it is bestowed, it is lost 
to the teacher also, on account of its having been cominuuicated to an unfit 
person. ’ You can attain all the results you desire by my possession of the 
science ; why do you shew this persistence ? Take care that my power is 
not lost, and that so your enjoyment is not lost also.” 

Though the hermit said this, Chandrasvainin persisted in saying to 
him, I shall be able to do all that is required*^ ; do not be anxious about 
that.” Then the hermit consented to give him the science. What will 
* I read hJcshydmi with the Sanskrit College MS. 
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not good men do for the sake of those that implore their aid ? Then the 
Pasupata ascetic went to the bank of the river, and said to him, My son, 
when, in repeating this charm, you behold that illusion, I will recall you to 
consciousness by my magic power, and you must enter the fire which you 
will see in your illusion. For I shall remain here all the time on the bank 
of the river to help you. When that prince of ascetics had said this, being 
himself pure, he duly communicated that charm to Chandrasvamin, who was 
purified and had rinsed his mouth with water. Then Chandrasvamin bowed 
low before his teacher, and plunged boldly into the river, while he remained 
on the bank. And while he was repeating over that charm in the water, 
he was at once bewildered by its deluding power, and cheated into forget- 
ting the whole of that birth. And he imagined himself to be born in his 
own person in another town, as the son of a certain Brahman, and he slowly 
grew up. And in his fancy he was invested with the Brahmanicai thread, 
and studied the prescribed sciences, and married a wife, and was absorbed 
in the joys and sorrows of married life, and in course of time had a son 
horn to him, and he remained in that town engaged in various pursuits, 
enslaved by love for his son, devoted to his wife, with his parents and 
relations. 

While he was thus living through in bis fancy a life other than his real 
one, the hermit his teacher employed the charm, whose office it was to 
rouse him at the proper season. He was suddenly awakened from his 
reverie by the employment of that charm, and recollected himself and that 
hermit, and became aware that all that he was apparently going through 
was magic illusion, and he became eager to enter the fire, in order to gain 
the fruit, which was to be attained by the charm ; but he was surrounded by 
his elders, friends, superiors and relations, who all tried to prevent him. 
Still, though they used all kinds of arguments to dissuade him, being 
desirous of heavenly enjoyment, he went with his relations to the bank of 
the river, on which a p;f re was prepared. There he saw his aged parents 
and his wife ready to die with grief, and his young children crying ; and in 
bis bewilderment he said to himself ; Alas 1 my relations will all die, if 
I enter the fire, and I do not know if that promise of my teacher’s is true 
or not. So shall I enter the fire ? Or shall I not enter it ? After all, how 
can that promise of my teacher’s he false, as it is so precisely in accordance 
with all that has taken place? So, I will gladly enter the fire.” When 
the Brahman Chandrasvamin had gone through these reflections, he entered 
the fire. 

And to his astonishment the fire felt as cool to him as snow. Then 
he rose up from the water of the river, the delusion having come to an end, 
and went to the hank. There he saw his teacher on the bank, and he pros- 
trated himself at his feet, and when his teacher questioned him, he told 
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him all his experiences, ending with the cool feel of the fire. Then liis 
teacher said to him, My son, I am afraid you have made some mistake in 
this incantation, otherwise how can the fire have become cool to you ? 
This phenomenon in the process of acquiring this science is unpreceden- 
ted.” When Chandrasvamin heard this remark of liis teacher’s, he an- 
swered, “ Eeverend sir, I am sure that I made no mistake.” 

Then the teacher, in order to know for certain, called to mind that 
science, and it did not present itself to him or his pupil. So, as both of 
tliem had lost the science, they left that place despondent. 

When the Yetala had told this story, he once more put a que&tion to 
king Tnvikramasena, after mentioning the same condition as before j 
“ King, resolve this doubt of mine : tell me, why was the science lost to 
both of them, though the incantation was performed in the prescribed way ?” 
When the brave king heard this speech of the Vetala’s, he gave him this 
answer ; “ I know, lord of magic, you are bent on wasting my time here, still 
I will answer. A man cannot obtain success even by performing correctly 
a difficult ceremony, unless his mind is firm, and abides in spotless courage, 
unhesitating and pure from wavering. But in that business the mind of 
that spiritless young Brahman wavered, even when roused by his teacher,* 
so his charm did not attain success, and his teacher lost his mastery over 
the charm, because he had bestowed it on an undeserving aspirant.” 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vetaia again left his shoulder 
and went back invisible to his own place, and the king went back to fetch 
him as before. 


Ifote. 

The above story closely resembles one quoted from the Turkish Tales in the 94th 
number of the Spectator. 

A sultan of Egypt was directed by a great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working miracles, to place himself in a huge tub of water, which he accordingly did ; and 
as he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his great men, the holy man bid him plunge his 
head into the water and draw it up again. The king accordingly thrust his head into 
the water, and at the same time found himself at the foot of a mountain on the sea- 
shore. The king immediately began to rage against his doctor for this piece of 
treachery and witchciaft ; hut at length, knowing it was in vain to be 5 »g:ry, he set 
himself to think on proper methods for getting a livelihood in this strange country, 
Accordingly he applied himself to some people, whom he saw at work in a neighbouring 
wood : these people conducted him to a town that stood at a little distance from the 
wood, wheie after some adventures, he married a woman of great beauty and tortune 
tie lived with this woman so long that he had by her seven sons and seven daughters. He 
was afterwards reduced to great want, and forced to think of plying in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day, as he was walking alone, by the seaside, being 
seized with many melancholy reflections upon his former and his present state of life. 
l^mbodhya should, I think, be prakidhya^ 
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yrhich had raised a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his clothes in the desire to 
wash himself, according to the custom of the Muhammadans, before he said his 
prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner raised his head above the water 
than he found himself standing by the side of the tub, with the great men of his court 
about him, and the holy man at his side. He immediately upbraided his teacher for 
having sent him on such a course of adventures, and betrayed him into so long a state 
of misery and servitude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard that the state 
he talked of was only a dream and a delusion ; that he had not stirred from the place 
where he then stood ; and that he had only dipped his head into the water, and taken 
it out again. Oesterloy compares the story of Devadatta in the 26th Taranga of 
this work. 


CHAPTER XCIIL 


(Vetala 19.) 

Then king Ti-ivikramasena again went and toot the Vetdla from the 
aMa-tree, and putting him on his shoulder, set out with him ; and as 
he was returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him, “ Listen 
king, I will tell you a delightful tale.” ’ 

StorvoftheThtef’sBm. There is a city named Vakro- 

laka, equal to the city of the gods ; 
in it there dwelt a king named Sdryaprabha, equal to Indra, He, like 
Vishnu, rescued this earth, and bore it long time on his arm, gladdening 
all men by his frame ever ready to bear their bui-dens.'* In the realm of 
that king tears were produced only by contact with smoke, there was no 
talk of death except in the ease of the living death of starved lovers, and 
the only fines were the fine gold sticks in the hands of his warders. He 
was rioh in all manner of wealth, and he had only one source of grief, namely, 
that, though he had many wives, no son was born to him. 

Now, at this pomt of the story, there was a merchant, of the name of 
Dhanapala, in the great city of Tamralipta, the wealthiest of the wealthy. 
And he had born to him one daughter only, and her name was Dhanavati, 
who was shewn by her beauty to be a Vidyadhkri fallen by a curse. 
When she grew up to womanhood, the merchant died; and his relations 
seized his property, as the king did not interfere to protect it. Then the 
wife of that merchant, who was named Hiranyavati, took her own jewels 
and ornaments, which she had eai-ef ully concealed, and left her house secretly 
at the beginning of night, with her daughter Dhanavati, and fled, to escape 
• It also meaa^ m the case of rish^u, “ by his incamaticai in tho form of a boar.” 
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from her husband’s relations. And with difficulty did she get outside the 
town, leaning upon the hand of her daughter, for without her was the 
darkness of night, and within her the darkness of grief. And as she went 
along in the thick darkness outside the town, it chanced, so fate would 
have it, that she ran her shoulder against a thief impaled on a stake, whom 
she did not see. He was still alive, and his pain being aggravated by the 
blow he received from her shoulder, he said, “ Alas ! who has rubbed salt 
into my 'wounds ?” The merchant’s wife then and there said to him, “ Who 
are you ?” He answered her, “ I am a detected thief impaled here,’*' and 
though I am impaled, my breath has not yet left my body, wicked man 
that I am. So tell me, lady, who you are and whither you are going in 
this manner.’’ When the merchant’s wife heard this, she told him her 
story ; and at that moment the eastern quarter adorned her face with the 
outshining moon, as with a beauty-patch. 

Then, all the horizon being lighted up, the thief saw the merchant’s 
daughter, the maiden I)hana\at£, and said to her mother, “ Listen to one 
request of mine ; I will give you a thousand pieces of gold ; come, give me 
this maiden daughter of yours to wife.” She laughed, and said, What do 
you want with her ?” Then the thief replied, “ I am now' as good as dead, and 
I have no son ; and you know, a sonless man does not inherit the -worlds of 
bliss. But, if you agree to my proposal, whatever son she may give birth 
to by my appointment, whoever may be his father, will be the issue raised 
up to me. This is the reason why I ask for her, but do you accomplish 
that desire of mine.” When the merchant’s widow heard this, she consen- 
ted to it out of avarice. And she brought water from somewhere or other, 
and poured it on the hand of that thief, and said, “ I give you this my 
maiden daughter in marriage.” 

He then gave to her daughter the command aforesaid, and then said 
to the merchant’s widow, “ Go and dig at the foot of this banyan-tiee, and 
take the gold yon find there ; and when I am dead, have my body burnt 
with the usual ceremonies, and throw my bones into some sacred water, 
and go with your daughter to the city of Vakrolaka. There the people are 
made happy by good government under king Suryaprahha, and you will be 
able to live as you like, free from anxiety, as you will not he persecuted.” 
When the thief had said this, being thirsty, he drank some water which 
she brought ; and his life came to an end, spent with the to time of 
impalement. 

Then the merchant’s widow went and took the gold from the foot of 
the banyan-tree, and went secretly with her daughter to the house of a friend 
of her husband’s ; and while she was there, she managed to get that thief’s 
body duly burnt, and had his bones thrown into a sacred water, and all the 
There is a probably a pun in suehitaJi^ 
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other rites performed. And the next day she took that concealed wealth, 
and went o:ff with her daughter, and travelling along I'eached in course o£ 
time that city Vakrolaka. There she bought a house from a great 
merchant named Vasudatta, and lived in it with her daughter Dhanavati. 

Now at that time there lived in that city a teacher of the name of 
Vishnusvamin. And he had a pupil, a very handsome Brahman of the 
name of Manahsvamin. And he, though he was of high birth and well- 
educated, was so enslaved by the passions of youth that he feH in love with 
a hetmra of the name of Hansavali. But she demanded a fee of five 
hundred gold Mndrs, and be did not possess this sum, so he was in a state 
of perpetual despondency. 

And one day that merchant’s daughter Dhanavati saw him from the 
top of her palace, such as I have described, with attenuated but liandsome 
frame. Her heart was captivated by liis beauty ; so she called to mind the 
injunction of that thief her husband, and artfully said to her mother, who 
was near her ; “ Mother, behold the beauty and youth of this young Brah- 
man, how charming they are, raining nectar into the ej es of the whole 
world.*’ When that merchant’s widow heard this, she saw that her daugh- 
ter was in love with the young Brahman, and she thought thus in her 
mind ; My daughter is bound by the orders of her husband to choose 
some man, in order to raise up issue to her husband, so why should she not 
invite this one ?” When she had gone through these reflections, she 
entrusted her wish to a confidential maid, and sent her to bring the Brah- 
man for her daugliter. 

The maid went and took that Brahman aside, and communicated her 
mistress’s wish to him, and that young and dissolute Brahman said to her ; 

“ If they will give me five hundred gold dinars for Hansavali, I will go 
there for one jnigl it.” When he said this to the maid, she went and eoiti- 
munieated it to the merchant’s widow, and she sent the money to him by 
her hand. When Mauahsvamin had received the money, he went with the 
maid to the private apartments of the widow’s daughter, Dhanavati, who 
had been made over to him. Then he saw that expectant fair one, the 
ornament of the earth, as the partridge beholds the moonlight, and rejoiced ; 
and after passing the night there, he went away secretly next morning. 

And Dhanavati, the merchant’s daughter, became pregnant by him, 
and in due time she brought forth a son, whose auspicious marks fore- 
shadowed his lofty destiny. She and her mother were inucli pleased at the 
birth of a son ; and then S'iva manifested himself to them in a dream by 
night, and said to them ; “ Take this ho^'', as he lies in his cradle, and leave 
him, with a thousand gold pieces, early in the morning, at the door of king 
SAryaprabha. In this way all will turn out well.” The merchant’s widow 
and the merchant’s daughter, having received this command from S iva, woke 
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up, and told one another tlieir dream. And reiving upon the god, they 
took the boy and the gold, and laid them together at the gate of king 
Sdryaprabha’s palace.* 

In the meanwhile S'iva thus commanded in a dream king Siirjaprabha, 
who was tormented with anxiety to obtain a son ; ‘"Rise up, king, some- 
body has placed at the gate of your palace a handsome child and some gold, 
take him as be lies in his cradle.” When S'iva had said this to the king, 
he woke up in the morning, and at that moment the warders came in and 
told him the same, and so he went out himself, and seeing at the gate of 
the palace that boy with a heap of gold, and observing that he was of 
auspicious appearance, having his hands and feet marked with the line, the 
umbrella, the banner and other marks, he said, “ S'iva has given me a suit. 
able child,” and he himself took him up in his arms, and went into the 
palace with him. And he made a feast, and gave away an incalculable 
amount of wealth, so that only the word poor” was without its proper 
wealth of signification. And king Suryaprabha spent twelve days in 
music, and dancing, and other amusements, and then he gave that son the 
name of Chandraprabha. 

And gradually prince Chandraprabha increased in stature as well as in 
excellent character, delighting liis dependants by both. And in course of 
time be grew up, and became capable of bearing the weight of the earth, 
winning over the subjects by his courage, his generosity, his learning, and 
other accomplishments. And his father, king Suryaprabha, seeing that he 
possessed these qualities, appointed him his successor in the kingdom, and 
being an old man, and having accomplished all his ends in life, he went to 
Varanasi. And while that son of his, distinguished for policy, was ruling 
the earth, he abandoned his body at Varanasi, in the performance of severe 
asceticism. 

And that pious king Chandraprabha, hearing of the death of his 
father, lamented for him, and performed the usual ceremonies, and then 
said to his ministers, “ How can I ever pay my debt to my father ? How- 
ever I will make one recompense to him with my own hand. I will take 
his bones and duly fling them into the Ganges, and I will go to Gaya, and 
offer an obsequial cake to all the ancestors, and I will diligently perform a 
pilgrimage to all sacred waters, as far as the eastern sea.” When the king 
said this, his ministers said to him, " Your majesty, kings ought never to 

* So in the legend of Pope Gregory the child is exposed with a sum of gold at its 
head, and a sum of silver at its feet. (English Gesta, edited by Heritage, No LXI.) 
The story will also he found in Simrock’s Deutsche Volkshueher, Vol. XI, here we 
have the gold and silver, as in the Gesta. See also No. Bo in Gonzcnbach’s Sicili- 
anische Marchen with Dr. Kohler’s notes. Cp. V. and VI in Prym and Socin's 
Syrische Marchen for stories of exposed children who attain wealth and power. 





do these things, for sovereignty has many weak points, and cannot subsist a 
moment without being upheld. So you must pay this debt to your father 
by the instrumentality of another. What visiting of holy waters, other 
than the doing of your duty, is incumbent u2>on you ? Kings, who are 
ever carefully guarded, have nothing to do with pilgrimage, which is esi- 
j)osed to many dangers.” When king Ohandraprabha heard this speech 
of his ministers’, he ansvrered them, “ Away with doubts and hesitations ! 
I must certainly go for my father’s sake ; and I must visit the sacred 
waters, while I am young and strong enough. Who knows what will 
take place hereafter, for the body perishes in a moment ? And you must 
guard my kingdom until my return.” When the ministers heard this 
resolve of the king’s, they remained silent. So the king got ready all the 
requisites for the journey. Then, on an auspicious day, the king bathed, 
made offerings to the fire, gave coinj^limentary presents to Brahmans, and 
ascended a chariot to which the horses were yoked, subdued in spirit and 
wearing the dress of an ascetic,* and started on his pilgrimage. With diffi- 
culty did he induce the feudal chiefs, the liajputs, the citizens, and the country 
people, who followed him as far as the frontier, to return, much against 
their will ; and so, throwing the burden of his realm upon his ministers, 
king Ohandraprabha set out in the company of his private chaplain, attend- 
ed by Brahmans in chariots. He was diverted by beholding various garbs, 
and hearing various languages, and by the other distractions of travel, and 
so seeing on his way all kinds of countries, in course of time he reached 
the Granges. And he gazed upon that river, which seemed with the ridges of 
its waves to be making a ladder for mortals to ascend into heaven by ; and 
which might be said to imitate Ambika, since it sprang from the mountain 
Himavat, and playfully pulled in its course the hair of S^iva, and was 
worship2)ed by the divine Rishis and the Ganas. So he descended from his 
chariot, and bathed in that river, and threw into it in accordance with pious 
custom the bones of king Sdryaprabha. 

And after he bad given gifts and performed the srdddlia^ he ascended 
the chariot, and set out, and in course of time reached Prayugaf celebrated 
by risJiis, where the meeting streams of the Ganges and Yamuna gleam for 
the welfare of men, like the line of flame and the line of smoke of the sacri- 
ficial butter blending together. There king Chandraprabha fasted, and 
performed with various pious actions, such as bathing, distribution of 
wealth, and so on, the solemn ceremony of the srdddha^ and then he went 
on to Yaranasi, which seemed by the silken banners of ifcs temples, tossed 

* I read with the Sanskrit Collcgo IMS. prayatah for praydta^. The latter reading 
howover gives a fair sense. In si. G7 I read tishtJiaty. 

t The modern Allahabad. 
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up and down by gusts of wind, to cry out from afar, “ Come and attain 
salvation.’’ 

In that city he fasted for three days, and then worshipped Siva with 
various meat*oSenngs, as became his own rank, and then set out for Gaya. 
As he travelled through the woods, the trees, which were bent down by the 
weight of their fruit, and in which the birds were sweetly singing, seemed 
at every step to be bowing before him and praising him at the same time ; 
and the winds, throwing about the woodland flowers, seemed to honour 
him with posies. And so he crossed the forest districts and reached the 
sacred hill of Gayd.* And there he duly performed a ardddha^ in which he 
bestowed many gifts on Brahmans, and then he entered the Holy Wood. 
And while he was offering the sacrificial cake to his father in the well of 
Gaya, there rose out of it three human hands to take the cake. When the 
king saw this, he was bewildered, and said to hia own Brahmans ; “ What 
does this mean ? Into which hand am I to put the cake ?” They said to 
him, “ King, this hand in which an iron spike is seen, is certainly the hand 
of a thief j and this second hand, which holds a colander, f is the hand of a 
Brahman ; and this third hand, which has the ring and the auspicious marks, 
is the hand of a king. So we do not know into which hand the sacrificial 

♦ Literally “head of Gaya.” When Gayasura was engaged in devotion on the 
hill Kol^hal about 30 miles from Gaya, Brahm^ and the other gods came to him, and 
asked him what object he had in view. He said his wish was that his body might be- 
come the holiest thing in the world, so that all, who touched it, might at once obtain 
salvation. The request was granted* But Yama complained to Brahma, that no one 
now came to hell, so that his position had become a sinecure. Thereupon Brahma, 
after taking counsel with the other gods, went to Gay£sura, and asked him to give hia 
body for a place on which to perform a sacrifice. He consented. Then Brahma per- 
formed his sacrifice on the body of Gayasura, placed several gods on it, and made it 
immovable. His body now lies with its head towards the north and its feet towards 
ihe south. It is therefore called Gayakshetra, The area of Qay^kshetra is ten square 
miles. The interior part of Gayakshetra, about two square nailes in extent, is called 
Gayd^irab or the head of Gaya. A more usual form appears to be Gayasirab the head 
of the Asura Gaya. It is a little south-west of Bishnu Pad. The pilgrims 
there. The principal part of Gayasirab is called Gayamukha. S Wdhas are performed 
there, Dharmdranya which I have translated “ Holy wood” is a place in the east of 
Bodh Gaya, where Dharmaraja performed a sacrifice Gaydkfipa or the well of 
Gaya is in the south-west of Gayasirab- Here are offered to ancestors who 

have been great sinners. The above note is summarized from some remarks by Babu 
Sheo Narain Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, made for my information, at the 
request of W, Kemble, Esq. C. S., Magistrate of Gaya. Pandit Mahela Chandra 
Hydyaratna has pointed out to me, that there is an account of the glories of Gaya in 
the Ydyu Purdtia, and another in the Padma Purana. [These agree pretty nearly 
with that given above.] See also Barth’s Religions of India, p. 278, note 2. 

f Used for filtering the soma-juice, see Bohtlingk and Roth, s* v. 
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cake is to be put, or what all tliis means.” When the Brahmans said this 
to the king, he was unable to arrive at any certain decision. 

When the Yetala, on the shoulder of the king, had told this wonderful 
tale, he said to king Trivikramasena, “ Now into whose hand should the 
cake have been put ? Let your Highness tell me that ; and remember the 
previous condition is still binding on you.” 

When king Trivikramasena, who was well versed in law, heard this 
from the Yetala, he broke silence, and answered him ; “ The sacrificial cake 
should have been placed in the hand of the thief, for king Chandraprabha 
us his son, raised up to him by bis appointment, and be was not the son 
of either of the other two. For though the Brahman begot him, he cannot 
be considered his father, as he sold himself for money for that one night. 
However he might have been considered the son of king Suryaprabha, be- 
cause he had the sacraments performed for him, and brought him up, if 
the king had not received his wealth for the purpose. For the gold, 
which was placed at the head of the child in the cradle, was the price paid 
to king Sdryaprabha for bringing him up, and other services. Accordingly 
king Chandraprabha was the son, begotten by another man, of that thief, 
wlio received his mother with the pouring of water over the hands, who 
gave the order for his being begotten, and to whom all that wealth be- 
longed ; and he ought to have placed the sacrificial cake in the thief^s hand ; 
this is my opinion.” 

When the king said this, the Yetala left his shoulder, and went to liis 
own place, and king Triviki'amasena again went after him to bring him 
back. 

Note, 

It appears from the analysis which Oesterley gives of the Sanskrit original by 
S^vadasa, that the Hindi version resembles more nearly the version in the text. In the 
Sanskrit original there is no touching of the thief ; Dhanavati of her own accord 
enters into a conversation with him. The advice to expose the child at the king’s door 
is given by the grandmother, after hearing the daughter’s dream. The king does not 
fetch the boy himself, but has him brought. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
(Yetala 20.) 


Then king Tnvikramasena went and took down that Yetdla from the 
«f^<?7c«.tree, and putting him on his shoulder, started off with him again. 
And when he had set out in silence, the Yetala spake to him from his 
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shoulder ; King, what is the meaning of this persistency o£ yours ? Go, 
enjoy the good of the night; it is not fitting that you should carry me to 
that wicked mendicant. However, if you are obstinately bent on it, so be 
it ; but listen to this one story.” 

Stonj of the Brdhman hoy, who offered Theie is a city called Chitra- 

himself np to save the life of the liny. kuta,* rightly SO named, where the 

established divisions of the castes never step across the strict line of 
demarcation. In it there lived a king, named Chandravaloka, the crest- 
jewel of kings, who rained showers of nectar into the eyes of those devoted 
to him. Wise men praised him as the binding-post of the elephant of 
valour, the fountain-head of generosity, and the pleasure-pavilion of beauty. 
There was one supreme sorrow in the heart of that young prince, that, 
though he enjoyed all kinds of prosperity, he could not obtain a suitable 
wife. 

How, one day, the king, accompanied by mounted attendants, went 
out to a great forest to hunt, in order to dispel that sorrow. There he 
cleft with continual shafts the herds of wild swine, as the sun, shining 
in the dun sky,t disperses the darkness with his rays. Surpassing Arjuna 
in strength, he made the lions, impetuous in fight, and terrible with their 
yellow manes, repose upon beds of arrows. Like Indra in might, ho 
stripped of their wings J the mountain-like S^arabhas, and laid them low 
with the blows of his darts hard as the thunder-bolt. In the ardour of the 
chase he felt a longing to penetrate into the centre of the wood alone, so he 
urged on his horse with a smart blow of his heel. The horse, being exceed- 
ingly excited by that blow of his heel, and by a stroke of the whij), cared 
neitlier for rough nor smooth, but darting on with a speed exceeding that 
of the wind, in a moment traversed ton yojanas, and carried the king, tho 
functions of whose senses were fpiite paralysed, to another forest. 

There the horse stopped, and the king, having lost his hearings, roam- 
ed about wearied, until he saw near him a broad lake, which seemed to 
make signs to him to approach with its lotuses, that, bent down towards 
him and then raised again by the wind, seemed like beckoning hands.§ So 
he went up to it, and relieved his horse by taking off its saddle aiul letting 
it roll, and bathed and watered it, and then tied it up in the shade of a 
tree, and gave it a heap of grass. Then he bathed himself, and drank watei ^ 

i, woudorfol peak. 

t Here there is probably a pun. Tbo phrase may moan that the king delightpd 
in the dark-grey skins of the pigs. 

+ This alludes to Indra’s clipping with his holts the wings of tho moimtams. 
The Sarahha is a fabulous eight-logged animal. 

§ The natives of India beckon in this way. 
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and so dispelled his fatigue, and then he let his eje wander hither and 
thither in the delightful environs of the lake. And iu one paii he saw, at 
the foot of an «i&ih«-tree, a wonderfully beautiful hermit’s daughter, 
accompanied by her friend. She wore garlands of dowers, and a dress of 
bark, which became her well. And she looked exceedingly charming on 
account of the elegant way in which her hair was plaited together after the 
hermit fashion. And the king, who had now fallen within the range of 
the arrows of love, said to himself ; ‘‘ Who can this he ? Can it be Savitri 
come to bathe in the lake ? Or can it be Gauri, who has slipped away from 
the arms of Siva, and again betaken herself to asceticism ? Or can it be 
the beauty of the moon that has taken upon herself a vow, as the moon has 
set, now that it is day ? So I had better approach her quietly and find out.’* 
Having thus reflected, the king approached that maiden. 

But when she saw him coming, her eyes were bewildered by his beauty, 
and her hand relaxed its grasp on the garland of flowers, which she had 
before begun to weave, and she said to herself ; Who is this that has 
found his way into such a wood as this ? Is he a Siddha or a Vidyadbara ? 
In truth his beauty might satisfy the eyes of the whole world.” When 
these thoughts had passed through her mind, she rose up, and modestly 
looking askance at him she proceeded to go away, though her legs seemed 
to want all power of movement. 

Then the polite and dexterous monarch approached her and said, “ Fair 
one, I do not ask you to welcome and entertain a person seen for the first 
time, who has come from a distance, and desires no fruit other than that 
of beholding you j but how is your running away from him to be reconcil- 
ed with the obligations of hermit life When the king said this, the lady’s 
attendant, who was equally dexterous, sat down there, and entertained the 
king. 

Then the eager king said to her with an affectionate manner, ‘‘Worthy 
lady, what auspicious family is adorned by this friend of yours ? What are 
the ear-nectar-distilling syllables of her name ? And why does she torture 
in this wilderness, with the discipline appropriate to ascetics, her body, 
which is soft as a flower ?” When her friend heard this speech of the 
king’s, she answered ; “ This is the maiden daughter of the great hermit 
Hanva, horn to him by Menaka ; she has been brought up in the hermit- 
age, and her name is Indivaraprabha. She has come here to bathe in this 
lake by permission of her father, and her father’s hermitage is at no great 
distance from this place.” 

When she said this to the king, he was delighted, and he mounted his 
horse, and set out for the hermitage of the hermit Kanva, with the inten- 
tion of asking him for that daughter of Ms. He left Ms horse outside the 
hermitage, and then he entered with modest humility its enclosure, which was 



full of bermits with matted hair, and coatti ot lark, thus ruiciiibliug in 
appearance its trees. And in the middle of it he saw the hermit Kaiiva 
surrounded with hermits, deligliting the eye with his brightness, like the 
moon surrounded with planets. So he went up to him, and woi-bhipped iiinij 
embracing his feet. The wise hermit entertained him and dispelled his fatigue, 
and then lost no time in saying to him ; ‘‘ My son ChandriUaloka, listen to 
the good advice which I am about to give 30U. You know bow all living 
creatures in the world fear death : so why do you slay without cause these 
poor deer? The Disposer appointed the iveapon of the warrior for the 
protection of the terrided. So rule your subjects righteously, root up your 
enemies, and secure fleeting fortune and her gilts by the warlike training 
of horse, and elephant, and so on. Enjoy the delights of rule, give gifts, 
diffuse your fame throughout the world, but abandon the vice of bunting, 
the cruel sport of death What is the prolit of that misclnevous hunting, 
in which slayer, victim, and horse*^' are all equally beside themselves ? 
Have you have not heard what happened to Pandu r’’ 

The intelligent king, Chandra valoka, heard and accepted cheerfully this 
advice of the hermit Kanva, and then answered him, ileverend iSir, I haic 
been instructed by you ; you have done me a great favour ; I renounce hunt- 
ing, let living creatures be henceforth free from alarm.” When the her- 
mit heard tliat, he said, “ I am jfleased \v’ith you for thus granting security 
to living creatures ; so choose whatever boon you desire.” When the her- 
mit said this, the king, who knew his time, said to him, If you are satisfied 
with me, then give me your daughter Indivaraprabha.” When the king 
made this request, the hermit bestowed on him his dau^diter, w'ho bad just 
returned from bathing, born from an Apsaras, a wife meet for him. Then 
the wives of the hermits adorned her, and the marriage was solemnized, 
and king Chandravaloka mounted his horse and set out thence quickly, 
tailing with him bis wife, whom the ascetics followed as far as the 
limits of the hermitage with gushing tears. And as he ^vent along, the 
sun, seeing that the action of that day had been prolonged,] sat down, as 
if wearied, on the peak of the mouiitam of setting. And in cour&e of 
time appeared the gazelle-eyed nymph of night, overflowing with love, 
veiling her shape in a violet robe of darkness. 

J list at that moment the king found on the road an ak'aifJia^tvQo, on 
the bank of a lake, the water of which was as traiifenparent as a good 
man’s heart, xlad seeing that that spot was overshadow'ed with dense 
boughs and leaves, and ivas shady and grassj’, he made up his mind that 


* The Sauxslnit College IMS leads vulnjmfa^ which 1 h.Mvc followed, 
t The Saiibkiit College MS, j*i\es dur^ihca-^nmiim-'kluniam. uiJtshya iamut ipatim 
iiUiU^ living seen that the king was weaned with his long jomiiey. 
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he would pass the night there. Tlien he dismounted from his liorso, and 
gave it grass and water, and rested on the sandy bank o£ the lake, and drank 
water, and cooled himself in the breeze ; and then he lay down with that 
hermit’s daughter, under that tree, on a bed of flowers. And at that time 
the moon arose, and removing the mantle of darkness, seized and kissed 
the glowing face of the East. And all the quarters of the heaven were free 
from darkness, and gleamed, embraced and illuminated by the rays of the 
moon, so that there was no room for pride. ^ And so the beams of the 
moon entered the insterstiees in the bower of creepers, and lit up the space 
round the foot of the tree like jewel-lamps. 

And the next morning the king left his bed, and after the morning prayer, 
he made ready to set out with his wife to rejoin his army. And then the 
moon, that had in the night robbed the cheeks of the lotuses of their beauty, 
lost its brightness, and slunk, as if in fear, to the hollows of the western 
mountain j for the sun, fiery-red with anger, as if desirous to slay it, 
lifted his curved sword in his outstretched fingers.f At that moment 
there suddenly came there a Brahman demon, black as soot, with hair 
yellow as the lightning, looking like a thunder -cloud. He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails ; he wore a sacrificial cord of hair ; he was 
gnawing the fiesh of a man’s head, and drinking blood out of a skull. 
The monster, terrible with projecting tusks, uttered a horrible loud laugh, 
and vomiting fire with rage, menaced the king in the following words, 
“ Villain ! know that I am a Brahman demon, JviUamukha by name, and 
this ahattlia-ixQe my dwelling is not trespassed upon even by gods, but 
thou hast presumed to occupy and enjoy it with thy wife. So receive from 
me, returned from my nightly wanderings, the fruit of thy presumption, 
I, even I, O wicked one, will tear out and devour the heart of thee, 
whose mind love has overpowered, aye, and I will drink thy blood.” 

When the king heard this dreadful threat, and saw that his wife was 
terrified, knowing that the monster was invulnerable, he humbly said to 
him in his terror, “ Pardon the sin which I have ignorantly committed 
against you, for I am a guest come to this your hermitage, imploring your 
protection. And I will give you what you desire, by bringing a human 
victim, whose flesh will glut your appetite ; so he appeased, and dismiss 
j^onr angei’.” When the Brahman demon heard this speech of the king’s, 
he was pacified, and said to himself, So be it I That will do ” Then ho 
said to the king, “ I will overlook the insult you have offered me on the 
following conditions. You must find a Brahman boy, who, though seven 
years old and intelligent, is of so noble a character that he is ready to offer 

* The passage is full of puns; “ darkness” means the quality of darkness in the 
mind : and illunimated means also “calmed.” 

-t Theio is also an allusion to thu circlo of the sun’s rays. 
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himself for your sake. And his mother and father must place him on the 
earth, and hold him firmly by the hands and feet, while he is being sacrificed, 
x^nd when you have found such a human victim, you must 3 "oui*self slay 
him with a sword-stroke, and so o&r him uj;> to me on the seventh clay 
from this. If you comply with these conditions, well and good ; but, if 
not, king, I will in a moment destroy yon and all your court.’’ When 
the king heard this, in his terror ho agreed at once to the conditions 
proposed, and the Brahman demon immediately disappeared. 

Then king Chandra valoka mounted his horse, and set out with Indivara- 
prahha in quest of his army, in a state of the utmost despondency. He 
said to himself, “ Alas 1 I, bewildered by hunting and love, have suddenly 
incurred destruction like Pandu fool that I am 1 For whence can I 
obtain for this Eakshasa a victim, such as he has described ? So I will go 
in the meantime to my own town, and see what will happen.” While thus 
reflecting, he met his own army, that had come in search of him, and with 
tiiat and his wife he entered his cit}’* of Chitrakuta. Then the whole king- 
dom rejoiced, when they saw that he had obtained a suitable wife, but the 
king passed the rest of the day in suppressed sori’ow. 

The next day he communicated to his ministers in secyet all that had 
taken place, and a discreet minister among them said to him, “ Do not he 
downcast, king, for I will search for and bring you such a victim, for the 
earth contains many marvels.” 

When the minister had consoled the king in these words, he 
had made with the utmost rapidity a golden image of a seven-years- 
old child, and he adorned its ears with jewels, and placed it on a* 
chariot, and had it carried about in the towns, villages, and stations of 
herdsmen. And while that image of a child was being carried about, 
the minister had the following proclamation continually made in front of 
it, w^th beat of drum ; If a Brahman boy of seven years old will willing- 
ly ofEer himself to a Brahman demon for the good of the community, and 
if his mother and father will permit the brave boy to offer himself, and 
will hold his hands and feet while be is being slain, the king will give to 
that boy, who is so eager to benefit his parents as to comply with these 
conditions, this image of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages.’*’ 

Now it happened that a certain seven-years-old Brahman boy, living on a 
roj^al grant to Brahmans, who was of great courage and admirable character, 
heard this ]oi*oclamation. Even in his childhood this boy had always 
taken pleasure in benefiting his fellow-men, as he had practised that virtue 
in a former life ; in fact he seemed like the ripe result of the merits of 
the king’s subjects incarnate in bodily form. So he came and said to the 
men who were making this proclamation, I will offer myself up for you 

See Vol. I, p. 166. 
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gciod ; but llrsi, 1 will go and inronn my parents ; then I will return to- 
you/’ When lit said this to them, tiiey were delighted, and they let him 
go So he went lioine, and folding his hands in an attitude of supplication, 
he said to his parents ; “ I wish to olfer fo^' the good of the community 
this perishable body of mine ; so permit me to do so, and put an end to 
your poverty. For if I do so, tlm king will give me this image of myself, 
made of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages, and on receiving 
them, I will make theai over co you. In this way I shall pay my debt to 
you, and at the same time benellb my fellow-men ; and your poverty will 
be at an end, and yon will have many sous to replace me.” 

As soon as he bad said this, his parents answered him ; ‘‘ What is this 
that } oil say, son ? Are you distracted with wind ? Or are you planet-struck ? 
Unless you are one of these, how could you talk in this wild way ? Who 
would cause his son’s death for the sake of wealth ? Wha^ child would sacri- 
fice its body ?” When the boy heard this speech of his parents, he rejoined ; 

I do not speak from a disordered intellect ; hear my speech, which is full of 
sense. This body, which is full of indescribable impurities, which is loath- 
some b}^ its very birth, and the abode of pain, will soon perish^ anyhow. 
So wise men say that the only solid and permanent thing in a lieoting 
universe is that merit which is acquired by means of this very frail and 
perishable body.f And what greater mei it can there be than the benefiting 
of all creatures ? So, if I do not show devotion to my parents, what fruit 
shall I reap from my body ?” By this speech and others of the same kind 
the resolute boy induced his weeping parents to consent to his wish. And he 
went to the king’s servants, and obtained from them that golden image, to- 
gether with a grant of a hundred villages, and gave them to his parents. Then 
he made the king’s servants precede him, and went quickly, accompanied by 
his parents, to the king in Chitrakiita. Then king Chandravaloka, behold* 
ing arrived the boy, whose courage J was so perfect, and who thus resembled 
a bright protecting talisman, was exceedingly delighted. So ha had him 
adorned with garlands, and anointed with unguents, and putting him on 
the back of an elephant, he took him with his parents to the abode of the 
Brahman demon. 

Then the chaplain drew a circle near the aivattlia^iveo, and performed 
the requisite rites, and made an oblation to the fire. And then tlie Brali- 
man demon Jvahpnukha appeared, uttering a loud laugh, and reciting the 
Vedas. His appearance was very terrible ; he was drunk with a full drauglit 
of blood, yawning, and ^mating frequently ; his eyes blazed, and ho darkened 
the whole horizon with the shadow of his body. Then king Chandravaloka, 

^ Vmdsi/aiva should be vindsyeoa. 

t I follow the Saiisk|>it College MS. wiiich reads etemiti/ascimm, 

J Ti^/ns moans courage and also brightness. 
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belioltling him, bent before him, and said ; ** Adorable one, I have brought 
you this human sacrifice, and it is now the seventh day, gentle Sir, since 
I promised it jou; so be propitious, receive this saenfice, as is due/' 
When the king made this request, the Brahman demon looked at the 
Braliman boy, licking the comers of his mouth with his tongue ^ 

At that moment the noble boy, in his joy, said to himself, “ Let not 
the merit, which I acquire by this sacrifice of my body, gain for mo heaven, 
or even a salvation which involves no benefits to otiiers, but may I be 
privileged to offer up my body for the benefit of otliers in birth after 
birth V* While he was forming this aspiration, the heaven was suddenly 
filled with the chariots of the heavenly host, who rained flowers. 

Then the boy was placed in front of the Brahman demon, and his 
mother took hold of his bands and his father of his feet. Then the king 
drew his sword, and prepared to slay him ; but at that moment the child 
laughed so loudly, that all these, the Brahman demon included, abandoned 
the occupation in which they were engaged, and in their astonishment put 
their palms together, and bowing, looked at bis face. 

When the Vetala had told this entertaining and romantic tale, he 
once more put a question to king Trivikramasena ; “ So tell me, king, what 
was the reason that the boy laughed in such an awful moment as that of 
his own death? I feel great curiosity to know it, so, if you know, and do 
not tell me, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetala, he answered him, Hear 
what was the meaning of that child’s laugh. It is well known that a weak 
creature, when danger comes upon it, calls upon its father or mother to 
sjive its life. And if its father and mother be gone, it invokes the protec- 
tion of the king wiio is appointed to succour the afflicted, and if it cannot 
obtain the aid of the king, it calls upon the deity under whose special 
protection it is. Now, in the case of that child, all those were present, and 
all behaved in exactly the opposite manner to what might have been ex- 
pected of them. Tlie child’s parents held Its hands and feet out of greed 
of gain, and the king was eager to slay it, to save his own life, and the 
Brahman demon, its protecting deity, was ready to devour it. The child 
said to itself ; ‘ To think that these should be thus deluded, being led so 
much astray for the sake of the body, which is perishable, loathsome 
within, and full of pain and disease. Why should they have such a strange 
longing for the continuance of the body, iu a world in which Brahma, Indra, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods must certainly perish.* Accordingly 
the Brahman boy laughed out of joy and wonder, joy at feeling that he 
had accomplished his object, and wonder at beholding the marvellous 
strangeness of their delusion.” 

Asrthkiinh^ is probably a misprint for sriUaaCm, 
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When the king had said this, he ceased, and the Vetdla immediate! j 
left his shoulder, and went back to his own place, disappearing bj his 
mngic power. But the^ king, without hesitating for a moment, rapidly 
pursued him ; the hearts of great men, as of great seas, are firm and 
unshaken. 

^oie. 

Oesterley (p. 210) tells us that a hoy is in the same way sold to a king as a victim 
in the 32nd tale of the Turkish collection of tales, called “ Th?e For^y Viziers When 
the ting is about to rip up the child’s body, the child laughs for the same reason as 
in our text. The cause of the sacrifice is however different The king is to he healed 
by placing his feet in the body of a boy. 

The pioraise of a golden image to any one who is willing to sacrifice his life is 
also found in the Bengali edition of the Sinhasana-dvatrinsati. A rich man makes a 
golden image, with an inscription on it to the effect that whoever is willing to sacrifice 
his life shall have it. Vikramaditya goes to the place disguised, and cuts off his head, 
hut the goddess heals him, {Benfey’s Panchatantra, Vol. I, p. 109.) 


CHAPTEE XCV. 
(Vetala 21.) 


Then king Trivikramasena agair went and took the Vetala from the 
aso/c^-tree, and carried bim along on bis shoulder. And as he was going ' 
along, the Vetala again said to the king, “ Listen, king, I will tell you a 
story of violent attachment.” 

Stofy of Anangamanjari, hsr husband There IS a city called Vi^ala, 

Maiitxv(mmn,andtUBrdhmanXamaUkara. is ^ second city of Indra, 

made by the Creator on earth, for the sake of virtuous people who have 
fallen from heaven. In it there lived a fortunate king, named Padma- 
najaha^ who was a source of joy to good men, and excelled king Bali. In 
the reign of that king there lived in that city a great merchant, named 
Arthadatta, who surpassed in opulence the god of wealth. And to him 
there was born a daughter named Anangamanjari, who was exhibited on 
eaiiih by the Creator as a likeness of a heavenly nymph. And that mer- 
chant gave her to the son of a distinguished merchant, dwelling in Tamra- 
lipti, and named Mauivarman. But as he was very fond of his daughter 
Anangamanjari, because she was his only child, be would not let her leave 
bis house, but kept her there with her husband. But Anangamanjari’s 
husband Mapivarman was as distasteful to her, as a biting bitter medicine to 
a sick man. But that lovely one was dearer than life to her husband, as 
wealth hardly won and long hoarded is to a miser. 
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Now once on a time that Manivarman, longing to see his parents, went 
to his home in Tamralipti to visit them. After some days had passed, the 
hot season descended upon the land, impeding the jouvnej of men ab&eut 
from home with the sharp shafts of the sun’s rays The winds blew Lulen 
with the fragrance of the jasmine and trumpet-flower, and seemed like the 
hot* sighs of the cardinal points on account of the departure of spring. 
Lines of dust raised by the wind flew up to heaven, like messengers heat 
by the heated earth to hasten the approach of the clouds. The days pars- 
ed slowly, like travellers exlmusted by the severe heat, and longing for the 
shade of the trees. The nights, pale-gleaming with moonbeams, became 
exceedingly t reduced owing to the loss of the spring with all its happy 
meetings. 

One day in that season, that merchant’s daughter Anangamanjari was 
sitting with her intimate friend in a lofty window of her house, wliite with 
sandal- wood ointment, and eleg in tly dressed in a thin garment of silk. 
While there, she saw a yoimg Brahman, named Kamalakara, the son of the 
king’s chaplain, passing by, and he looked like the god of Love, risen from 
his ashes, going to find Rati. And when Kamalakara saw that lovely one 
overhead, like the orb of the moon,J: he was full of joy, and became like a 
cluster of ^i^?/iwia-fiowers. The sight of those two young persons became 
to one another, by the mighty command of Cupid, a priceless § fascination 
of the mind. And the two were overcome by passion, which rooted up their 
modesty and carried away by a storm of love-frenzy, which flung their 
minds to a distance. And Kamalakara’s companion, as soon as he saw 
that his friend was love-smitten, dragged him off, though with difficulty, 
to bis own house. 

As for Anangamanjan, she enquired what his name was, and having 
no will of her own, slowly entered the house with that confidante of hers. 
There she was grievously afflicted with the fever of love, and thinking on 
her beloved, she rolled on the bed, and neither saw nor heard anything. 
After two or three days had passed, being ashamed and afraid, unable to 
bear the misery of separation, thin and pale, and despairing of union with 
her beloved, which seemed a thing impossible, she determined on suicide. 
So, one iiight, when her attendants were asleep, she went out, drawn as it 
were, by the moon, which sent its rays through the window, like fingers, 
and made for a tank at the foot of a tree in her own garden. There she 
approached an image of the goddess Ohandi, her family deit}^ that had 

ushmd should probably he ushnd. 
t In the Sanskrit College MS, ati is inserted before durbalatdm, 

J The moon is the patron of the kumuda; the sun of the lamala or lotus, 
Kamalakara means a collection of kamalas* 

§ The Sanskrit College MS. reads achuriyim without powder. 
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been set up with mneli magnificence bj her father, and she bowed before 
the goddess, and pniiaed her, and said, “ Though I have not obtained 
Kanialakara for a hu&baud in this life, let him be my husband in a future 
birth!’’ When the impassioned woman had uttered these words in fiont of 
the goddess, she made a noose with her upper garment, and fastened it to 
an flio/urt-tree. 

In the meanwhile it happened that her confidante, who was sleeping 
in the same room, woke up, and not seeing her there, went to the garden to 
look for her. And seeing her there engaged in fastening a noose round 
her neck, she cried out, Stop ! stop 1” and running up, she cut that noose 
which she had made. Anangaman^ari, when she saw that her confidante 
had come and cut the noose, fell on the ground in a state of great affliction . 
Her confidante comforted her, asked her the cause of her grief, and 
she at once told her, and went on to say to her, So you see, friend Malatika, 
as I am under the authority of my parents and so on, and have little 
chance of being united to my beloved, death is my highest happiness.’* 
“While Anangamanjari was saying these wards, she was exceedingly tortured 
with the fire of Love’s arrows, and being overpowered with despair, she 
fainted away. 

Her friend Malatika exclaimed, Alas ! the command of Cupid is 
hard to resist, since it has reduced. to this state this friend of mine, who 
was always laughing at other misguided women, who shewed a want of 
self-restraint.^” Lamenting in these words, she slowly brought Ananga- 
manjari round with cold water, fanning, and so on, and in order to allay 
her heat, she made her a bed of lotus-leaves, and placed on her heart a 
necklace cool as snow. Then Anangamanjari, with her eyes gushing with 
tears, said to her friend, “ Friend, the necklace and the other applications 
do not allay my internal heat. But do you by your cleverness accomplish 
something which will really allay it. Unite me to my beloved, if you 
wish to preserve my life.” When she said this, Malatika lovingly answered 
her, *‘My friend, the night is now almost at an end, but to-morrow I will make 
an arrangement with your beloved, and bring him to this very place. So 
in the meanwhile control yourself, and enter your house.” When she said 
this, Anangamanjari was pleased, and drawing the necklace from her neck, 
she gave it to her as a present. And she said to her, Now go to your 
house, and early to-morrow go thence to the house of my beloved, and may 
you prosper !” Having dismissed her confidante in these words, she entered 
her own apartments. 

And early next morning, her friend Malatika went, without being seen 
by any one, to the house of Kamalakara ; and searching about in the 

* I take an^d'^iniiavanitdhdsinz as one word, and read vihpanti instead of 
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garden, she saw him at the foot of a tree. He was rolling about, burning 
with the fire of love, on a bed composed of lotus-leaves moistened with 
sandal-wood juice, and a confidential friend of his was trjung to give him 
relief by fanning him with a plan tain -leaf. She said to herself, ‘‘ Is it 
possible that he has been reduced to this stage of love’s malady by separa- 
tion from her” ? So she remained there in concealment, to find out the 
truth about it. 

In the meanwhile that friend of Kamalakara’s said to liim, Cast 
your eye, my friend, for a moment round this delightful garden, and cheer 
up your heart. Do not give way to despondency.” When tlie young 
Brahman heard this, he answered his friend, “ My friend, my heart has 
been taken from me by Anangamanjai-i the merchant’s daughter, and my 
breast left empty ; so how can I cheer up my heart. jMoreover Love, 
finding me robbed of my heart, has made me a quiver for his arroWw> ; so 
enable me to get hold of that girl, who stole it ” 

Wlien the young Brahman said that, Malatikil’s doubts were removed, 
and she was delighted, and showed herself, and went up to him, and said, 
‘‘ Happy man, Anangamanjari has sent me to you, and I hereby give you 
her message, the meaning of which is clear, ^ What sort of conduct is this 
for a virtuous man, to enter a fair one’s bosom by force, and alter stealing 
away her heart, to go o:ff without showing himself.’ It is strange too, 
that though you have stolen the lady’s heart, she now wislies to Mirrcncler to 
you herself and her life. For day and night she furnaces fortli from her hot 
sighs, which appear like smoke rising from the fire of love in her burning 
heart. And her tear-drops, black with collyrium, fall frequently, looking 
like bees attracted by the fragrance of her lotus-like face. So if you like, 
I will say w'hat will be for the good of both of you.’' 

Wlien Malatika said this, Kamalakara answered her, “ ]\[y good ladv, 
this speech of yours, though it comforts me by shewing that my beloved 
loves me, terrifies me, as it tells that the fair one is in a state of unhappi- 
ness. So you are our only refuge in this matter ; do as you think best ” 
When Kamalakara said this, Malatika answered, “ I will to-night brino- 
Anangamanjari secretly into the garden belonging to her house, and you 
must take care to be outside. Then I will manage by some device of nine 
to let you in, and so you will be able to see one another in accorclanco 
%vith your wishes.” When Malatika had by these words delighted the 
young Brahman, she went away, having accomjfiished her object, and 
delighted Anangamanjari also. 

Then the sun, in love with the twilight, departed somewnere or other, 
together with the day, and the heaven adorned itself, placing the moon on 
its western quarter, like a patch on the forehead. And the pure white 
^MW2^t/«-cluster laughed joyously with the cheerful faces of its opened 
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flowers, as if to say, ‘^Fortune has left the lotus-cluster and come to 
me.’* Thereupon the lover Kamalakara also adorned himself, and full of 
impatience, slowly approached the outside of the door that led into the 
garden of Anangamanjari’s house. Then Malatika managed to bring 
into that garden Anangamanjari, who had with difficulty gob through 
the day. And she made her sit in the middle of it, in a bovver of 
mango-trees, and went out, and brought in Kamalakara also. And when 
he entered, he beheld Anangamanjari in the midst of dense-foliaged 
trees, as gladly as the traveller beholds the shade • 

While he was advancing towards her, she saw him, and as the violence 
of her jfassioa robbed her of shame, she eagerly ran forward, and threw her 
arms round his neck. She faltered out, “ Where are you going ? I 
have caught you,” and immediately her breath was stopped by the 
weight of excessive joy, and she died. And she fell on the ground, like 
a creeper broken by the wind. Alas 1 strange is the course of love, that 
is terrible in its consequences. When Kamalakara beheld that misfor- 
tune, which was terrible as a thunder-stroke, he said, Alas ! what is this ?” 
and fell senseless on the ground. In a monoent he recovered consciousness * 
and then he took his beloved up in his arms, and embraced and kissed her, and 
lamented much. And then he was so violently oppressed by excessive weight 
of sorrow, that his heart burst asunder at once, with a crack. And when 
Malatika was lamenting over their corpses, the night, seeing that both 
these lovers had met their end, came to an end, as if out of grief. And 
the next day, the relations of both, hearing from the gardeners what had 
happened, came there distracted with shame, wonder, grief, and bewilder- 
ment. And they remained for a long time doubtful what to do, with 
faces downcast from distress ; bad women are a grievous affliction, and a 
source of calamity to their family. 

At this moment Manivarman, the husband of Anangamanjari, came, 
full of longing to see her, from his father’s house in Tamralipti. When 
he reached his father-in-law’s house, and heard what had taken place, he 
came running to that garden, with his eyes blinded with tears. There, 
beholding his wife lying dead by the side of another man, the passionate 
man at once yielded up his breath, that was heated with the fire of grief. 
Then the people there began to cry out, and to make an uproar, and all 
the citizens heard what had taken place, and came there in a state of 
astonishment. 

Then the goddess Chandi, who was close at hand, having been called 
down into that garden long ago by the father of Anangamanjari, was thus 
supplicated by her G-anas ; “ Goddess, this merchant Arthadatta, who lias 
established an image of thee in his garden, has always been devoted to 
thee, so have mercy upon him in this his affliction*” When the beloved of 
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S'iva, the refuge of the distressed, heard this prayer of her Ganas, she gave 
command that the three should return to life, free from passion. So they 
all, by her favour, immediately arose, as if awaking from sleep, free from 
the passion of love. Then all the people were full of joy, beholding that 
marvel ; and Kamalakara went home, with his face downcast from 
shame ; and Arthadatta, having recovered his daughter* Anangamanjari, 
who looked thoroughly ashamed of herself, together with her husband, re- 
turned to his house in high spirits. 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the way, he again 
put a question to king Trivikramasena. He said, “ King, tell me, which of 
those three, who were blinded by passion, was the most infatuated ? And 
remember, the curse beforementioned will take effect, if you know and do 
not say.” When the king heard this question of the Vetala’s, he answered 
him, “ It seems to me that Manivarman was the most infatuated with 
passion of the three. For one can understand those two dying, as 
they were desperately in love with one another, and their amorous condition 
had been fully developed by lapse of time. But Manivarman was terribly 
infatuated, for when he saw his wife dead of love for another man, and the 
occasion called for indignation, he was so far from being angry that, in his 
great lore, he died of grief.” When tlj^e king had said this, the mighty 
Vetala again left his shoulder, and departed to bis own place, and the king 
again went in pursuit of him. 

Note. 

Oesterley, page 217, gives a story which resembles this in its conclusion. A king 
finds a girl being carried off by robbers. He delivers her and places her in a temple, 
promising to bring her food. But on his way he meets a who conducts him to 

another girl, with whom he falls desperately in love, and so forgets the girl he rescued. 
She is found by a merchant. He takes her to his house and sets food before her. 
He then kills a rat, and boasts of his valour ; (see page 16 of this volume.) This 
conduct, contrasted with that of the king, makes the girl die of disgust. The mer- 
chant kills himself. The king, not finding the first girl where he left her, commits 
suicide. The Icuttini considers that she has caused the death of three persons, and 
kills herself in a fit of remorse. The Tetala asks, “ Which of these four deaths was 
the mn<<t extraordinary ?” The king answers, “ That of the hutting for the others 
died of excess of passion.” 

* I insert sutdin at the beginning of the line. The su is clear enough in the 
Sanskrit College MS, but the rest of the word is illegible. 
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C a AFTER XCVI. 
(Vetiila 22.) 


Then Trivlkramasena again fetched tlie Vetdla from the top of 
the f'>'e.lv?-tree. and put him on his shoulder, and as he wa^ going along, 
the Vetala said to him on the way, “ King, you are good and brave, so 
Lear this matchless tale.” 

hf the foH) Brdhm(f a brotliei $ tcho There lived once on the earth a 

, n«sc,iatedik • - ^er. Dharaiuvaraha, wlio was 

lord i>f the town of Piitaliputra.’^ In his realm, which aboundetl in Brah- 
mans, there was a royal grant to Brahmans named Brahmastluila ; and on 
it there lived a Brahman of the name of Yishnusvamin. He had a wife 
that was as uell-sinted to him as the oblation to the fire. And in course 
of time he had four sons by her. And when they had learnt the Yedas, 
and passed tlieir childhood, Yishnusvamin went to heaven, and his wife 
folloued him. 

Tiien all his sons there, being in a miserable state, as they had no 
protectors, and having had all their property taken fiom them by their 
relations, deliberated together, and said, “We have no means of support 
liere, ^o why should we not go hence to the house of our maternal grand- 
father ill the village named Yajnasthala ?” Having determined on tins, they 
Set out, living on alms, and after many days they reached the house of 
their maternal grandfather Their grandfather was dead, but tiieir mother’s 
brothers gave them shelter and food, and they lived in their house, engaged 
in reading the Yedas. But after a tune, ajs they were paupers, their uncles 
came to de*^pise them, and neglected to supply them with food, clothes, and 
other nece.ssaries 

Then their hearts were wounded by the manifest contempt sliewn for 
them by their relations, and they brooded over it in secret, and then the 
eldest brother said to the rest ; “ Well! brothers, what are we to do? Destiny 
performs every thing, no man can do anything in this world at any pLico 
or time, For to-day, as I was wandering about in a state of distraction, 

I reached a cemetery ; and in it I saw a man lying dead upon the ground, 
with all his limbs relaxed. And when I saw him, I envied his state, and 

* I read with the Sanskrit College MS Kuminapn) dkhfanaffareharak. But 
Kmtmapmdichyc 7mjiire svtudt^ the reading of Professor Brockhaus*s text, would 
moan ** an indepoiident monarch in the city of Pataliputra,*’ and would give almost as 
good a sense. 
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I said to my«:elf ; ^ Fortunate is tins man, who is thus at rest, having got 
rid of hi? burden of grief ’ Such was the reflection that then oecuireJ to 
me , so I determined to die and 1 tried to hang myself by means of a 
rope fastened to the branch of a tree. I became unconscious, but inj 
breath did not leave my body , and while I was in this state, the rope 
broke, and I fell to the eaith. And as soon as I recovered consciousness, 
I saw that some compassionate man was fanning me with his garment. 
He said to me, ‘ Friend, say, why do you allow yourself to be thus alH’eted, 
tliough you are wise ? For joy springs from good deeds, and pain fioui 
e\ii deed-, these are their only sources. If your agitation is due to pain, 
then pertunn good deeds ; how can you. be so foolish as to desire to incur 
the pains of hell by suicide ?’ With these words that man consoled me, 
and then departed somewhere or otlier, but I have come here, having 
abandoned my design of committing suicide. So, you see that, if Destiny 
is adverse, it is not even poshibie to die. Now I intend to go to some holv 
water, and there consume my body with austerities, in order that I may 
never again endure the misery of poverty 

When the eldest*brother said this, his younger brothers said to him, 
Sir, why are you, though wise, afflicted with pain merely because you are 
poor? iJo you not know that riches pass away like an autumn cloud 
Who can ever count on retaining Fortune or a fickle woman, though he carry 
them off and guard them carefully, for both are insincere in their atfeetion and 
secretly hostile to their possessor ? So a wise man must acquire by vigorous 
exertion some eminent accomplishment, which will enable him frequently 
to bind* and lead home by force riches which are like bounding deer.’* 
When the eldest brother was addressed in this language by his brothers, he 
at once recovered bis self-control, and said, “ What accomplishment of this 
kind should we acquire ?” Then they all considered and said to one 
another, “ We will search through the earth and acquire some magic 
pov\er.'” So having adopted thi^ resolution, and fixed upon a trysting- place 
at which to meet, the tour separated, going east, west/, north and south. 

And in course of time they met again at the appointed spot, and asked 
one anotlier what each had learned Then one of them said, “ I have 
learned this miigic secret , li I find a bit of a bone of any animal, 
I can immediately produce on it the flesh of that animal.” When the 
second heard this speech of his brother’s, he siid, ‘'When the flesh of anj’’ 
animal has been superinduced iqion a piece of bone, I know how to produce 
the skin and hair appropriate to that animal.” Then the third said, And 
when the hair and flesh and skin liave been produced, I am able to create the 
limbs of the animal to which the bone belonged.” And tlie fourth said, 

X follow the Sanskrit College MS. which reads hiullhvd foi huddhyd, 

45 
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When the animal has its limbs properly developed, I know how to endow 
it with life.’* 

Wiien they had said this to one another, the four brothers went into 
the forest to find a piece of bone, on which to display their skill. There it 
happened that they found a piece of a lion’s bone, and they took it up 
without knowing to what animal it belonged. Then the first covered it 
with the appropiiate flesh, and the second in the same way produced on 
it all the requisite skin and hair, and the third completed the animal by 
giving it ail its appropriate limbs, and it became a lion, and then the fourth 
endowed it;with life. Then it rose up a very terrible lion, furnished with a 
dense shaggy mane, having a mouth formidable with teeth, ^ and with 
hooked claws at the end of its paws. And charging the four authors of its 
being, it slew them on the spot, and then retired glutted to the forest. So 
those Brahmans perished by making the fatal mistake of creating a lion : 
for who can give joy to his own soul by raising up a noisome beast ? 

So, if Fate be not propitious, an accomplishment, though painfully 
acquired, not only does not bring prosperity, but actually brings destruc- 
tion. For the tree of valour only bears fruit, as a general rule, when the 
root, being uninjured,t is watered with the water of wisdom, and when it 
is surrounded with the trench of policy. 

When the Vetala, sitting on the shoulder of the king, had told this 
tale on the way, that night, to king Trivikramasena, he went on to say to 
him, “ King, which of these four was guilty in respect of the production 
of the lion, that slew them all? Tell me quickly, and remember that the 
old condition is still binding on you,” When the king heard the Yetala 
say this, he said to himself, This demon wishes me to break silence, and 
so to escape from me. Never mind, I will go and fetch him again.’* 
Having formed this resolution in his heai't, he answered that Vetala, “ That 
one among them, who gave life to the lion, is the guilty one. For they 
produced the flesh, the skin, the hair, and the limbs, by magic power, without 
knowing what kind of animal they were making : and therefore no guilt 
attaches to them on account of their ignorance. But the man, who, when 
he saw that the animal had a lion’s shape, gave life to it, in order to dis- 
play his skill, was guilty of the death of those Brahmans.” 

When the mighty Vetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again 
left his shoulder by magic power and went back to his own place, and the 
king again went in pursuit of him. 


• Tbe Sanskrit College MS. gives the reading, mdanshtrdsmhatmmthhahy which 
I follow. 

f I read avihriU with the Sanskrit College MS, 
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Note, 

Hie story, as given in the Panchatantra (Benfey, Tol. II, p. 332), is somewhat 
different Here we have four brothers of whom three possess all knowledge, but one 
only possesses common sense. The first brother joins together the bones of the lion, 
the second covers them with skin, flesh, and blood, the third 'is about to give the 
animal life, when the brother, who possesses common sense, says If you raise him to 
life, he will kill us all.” Finding that the third brother will not desist from his 
intention, he climbs up a tree and so saves his hfe, while his three brothers are tom to 
pieces. 

In the Bahar-Danush (Scott) Yol II, p. 290. the bones of a cow are joined to- 
gether by being spnnkled with water. See Benfey, Yol. I, p. 489. (Oesterley’s 
Baital Pachisi, pp. 211-212 ) 


CHAPTER XCVII. 
(Yetala 23.) 


Then the noble king Trivikramasena went back, and again took down 
that Yetala from the aso1ea^ty:^e, and though the Yetala transformed him- 
self in all possible ways, he put him on his shoulder and started off with 
him in silence, and then the Yetala said to him, ‘‘King, though the 
business in which you are engaged is not becoming to you, you exhibit in 
it undaunted perseverance ; so listen, I will tell you a tale td dispel your 
fatigue.” 

Story of the Sermit who Jiist wept ^ Kalinga 

and then danced, a city named S'^obbavati, like the 

city of Indra in heaven, the abode of those tliat act aright. It was ruled 
by a king named Pradynmna, whose sway was mighty, and who, like the god 
Pradyumna, was celebrated for his exceeding power and valour. Tlie only 
detraction heard in his realm was that of the string from the bow, the 
only pressure that of the fingers on the cymbal, vice was only known in 
the name of the age,^ and keenness only in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Ill a certain part of that town there was a grant named Tajnasthala, 
given by that king, on which many Brahmans were settled. There lived 
on it a very wealthy Brahman who had mastered the Vedas, whose name 
was Yajnasoma. He maintained a sacrificial fire, and honoured guests, 
and the gods. After his youth was past, there was born to him by 

Quna means -vdrtue and also string , hara finger and tribute ; the Tcaliijuga^ or age 
of vice, is the last and worst. Yaihntmp m a, 2, may perhaps mean “anger,” as in 
79. si. 2. : see B. and B. s. v. 



hi^ uife, wIjo was in every way a suitable match for him, an only son, the 
child of a hundred- wisiies. And that pronnhing boy grew up in his 
father's liouse, and the Biahnians duly named him Devasoma. Aad u^heu 
he hud attained the age of sixteen years, that boy, who captivated all b} ids 
knowledge, modesty, anil other good qualities, suddenly died of a tever. 
Then Yujna-oma, together uith his remained hu ingly embraedng that 
dead bo\, and hunenting ouu* him, and refused for a long time to let him 
be taken away to be burnt. 

Then the old men assembled and reproved that Braliman in tlie 
following words, Brahman, are you not aware, though jmu know 
what is near and far, that the condition of this Fata IMorgana of a 
world is frail as a babbie on w ater ? Look at those kings -who tilled 
the earth with their armies, and enjoyed theni.selves in this world, 
deeming themselves inmiortal, lying on jew^elled couches on tlie de- 
lightful summits of palaces, that resounded with the warbling of music, 
having their bodies anointed wdth sandal -W’ood ointment and other fra- 
grant unguents, and begirt with beautilul women. Even these no one 
could save from being consumed by fiesb-devouring llames, lying alono on 
the funeral pyre in the cemetery whither the dead are followed by weeping 
friends, and when their extreinitiis bad been shrivelled, from being at last 
devoured by the jackals : much less can any others escape this fate So toil 
us, wise man, what mean you by embracing that corpse Many other 
speeches of this kind did they address to him. 

At last with difficulty his relations got him to stop clinging to Ids 
dead son, and then, after the body bad been kid out, they put it on a bier, 
and with loud lamentations carried it to the burning-place, accompanied by 
many people who shed tears on aceounl of the calamity. 

Now at that time there was dwelling in that cemetery an old Pasu- 
pata ascetic possessing supernatural power, who lived in a hut. His name 
was Vamasiva. His body was emaciated with age and e.xcessive ascetioibin, 
and bound round with veins, as if for fear that it would break. He was 
covered all over with hair white with ashes, his matted locks were yellow as 
lightning, and he looked like a second S’lva. When that hermit heard in the 
distance the lamentation of those people outside his hut, he said to tlie pupil 
that lived with him, “ iUse up! go and find out the meaning of this contused 
noise outside in the cemoLery, such as I never heard before, and come back 
quickly, and tell me ” How this pupil was one who had taken a vow of 
living on the products of begging ; he was a fool, and a rogue, and an egoi.^t, 
puffed up with coutempktioii, magical power-!, and othei tilings of the kind, 
and at this time he was annoyed because his teacher had rebuked him. 
So, when his teacher gave him this order, he answered him, “ 1 will not 
go ; go yoiu’seif, for my time for begging is fast slipping away.*' When the 
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teacher heard that;, he said, Out on jou, fool, devoted to your belly 1 
Only half one watch of the day has passed ; how can it be your time for 
begging now When tlie wicked pupil heard that, he was angry, and 
said to his teacher ; “ Out on you, you decrepit old creature ! I am no 
longer your pupil, and you are no longer my teacher I will go elsewhere, 
carry this vessel yourself.’* When he had said this, he put down in front 
of him his stick and water-vessel, and got up and went away. 

Then the hermit left his hut, laughing as he went, and came to the 
place where the young Brahman had been brought to be burned. And 
when the hermit saw him, with the people lamenting for the dower of his 
youth, being afflicted with old age, and possessed of magical powers, he de- 
termined to enter his body. So he quickly went aside, and drst wept aloud, 
and immediately afterwards he danced with appropriate gesticulations.* Then 
the ascetic, longing to be young again, abandoned his ov-^n oody, and at once 
entered by magic power that young Brahman’s body. And immediately the 
young Brahman on the pyre, which was ready prepared, returned to life, 
and rose up with a yawn. When bis relations and all the people saw that, 
they raised a loud shout of ** Hurrah ! he is alive 1 he is alive I” 

Then that ascetic, who was a mighty sorcerer, and had thus entered 
the young Brahman’s bodj^ not intending to abandon his vow, told them 
all the following falsehood ; Just now, when I went to the other world, S'iva 
himself restored my life to me, telling me that I must take upon me the 
vow of a Pasupata ascetic. And I must this moment go into a solitary 
place and support this vow, otherwise I cannot live, oo depart you, and 
I also will depart.” Saying this to all those present, the resolute votary, 
bewildered with mixed feelings of joy and grief, dismissed them to their 
own homes. And be himself went, and threw that former body of bis 
into a ravine j and so that great magician, who had taken the vow, having 
become young, went away to another place. 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the way, he again 
said to king Trivikramasena, “ Tell me, king, why did that mighty magician, 
when entering another body, first weep, and then dance ? I have a great 
desire to know this.’^ 

When that king, who was a chief of sages, heard this question of the 
Yetala’s, fearing the curse, he broke silence, and gave him this answer, 
“ Hear what the feelings of that ascetic were. He was grieved because he 
thought that he was just going to abandon that body, which had grown up 
with him through many years, hy living in which he had acquired magic 
power, and which his parents had fondled, when he was a child, so he 
wept violently ; for affection for one’s body is a deeply rooted feeling. 

Oesterley (p. 221,) tells us that a similar incident is found in the Thousand and 
One Nights, Breslau, Yol. I, p. 62. 
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Bttt be danced foi* joy, because be thought that he yf&s about to enter a 
new body, and that by means of that he would acquire greater magic 
power ; for to whom is not youth pleasing.” 

When the Vetala, who was inside that corpse, heard this speech of 
the king’s, he left his shoulder and went back to that asoka-tvee ; but that 
exceedingly undaunted monarch again ran after him, to recover him ; for 
the resolution of determined men surpasses in firmness the mighty moun- 
tains^ and remains unshaken even at the end of a haljpa. 


CHAPTEE XCVIII. 
(VetAla 24.) 


Then the brave king Trivikramasena, disregarding the awful night, 
which in that terrible cemetei*y assumed the appearance of a Eakshasi, 
being black with darkness, and having the flames of the funeral pyres for 
fiery eyes, again went to the aioA*a.tree, and took from it the VetAla, and 
put him on his shoulder. 

And while* he was going along with him, as before, the Vetala again, 
said to that king, ** 0 king, I am tired out with going backwards and 
forwards, though joxl are not : so I will put to you one difficult question, 
and mind you listen to 

Stora of m father that mairied tU There was in the Bel^an a king 

daiigUerm^tUsmthMimrs^iedtU mother, of ^ small province, who wal named 

Bharma ; he was the chief of virtuous men, but he had many relations who 
aspired to supplant hiip. He had a wife named Ohandravati, who came 
from the land of Maiava ; she was of high lineage, and the most virtuous 
of women. And that king had born to him by that wife one daughter, 
who was not without cause named LAvaij-yavati.* 

And when that daughter Ifad attained a marriageable age, king Bharma 
was ejected from his thtwie^-by his relations, who banded together and 
divided his realm. Then he fled from his kingdom at night with his wife 
and that daughter, taking with him a large number of valuable jewels, and 
he deliberately set out for Maiava the dwelling-place of his father-in-law* 
And in the course of that same night he reached the Yindhya forest with 
his wife and daughter. And when he entered it, the night, that had 
escorted him thus far, took leave of him with drops of dew by way of 
tears. And the sun ascended the eastern mountain, stretching forth its 

♦- i, possessed of beauty. 
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first rays, like a warning hand, to di&suade him from entering that brigand* 
haunted wood Then he travelled on through it witli his wife and daughter, 
having his feet wounded with sharp points of kusn^giwss, and he reached a 
village of the Bhilhis. It was full of men that robbed their neighbours 
of life and property, and shunned by the virtuous, like the strong city of 
Death. 

Then beholding the king from a distance with his dress and ornaments, 
many JS'avaras, armed with various weapons, ran to plunder him. When 
king Dharma saw that, he said to his daughter and wife, “ The barbarians 
will seize on you first, so enter the wood in this direction.” When the 
king said this to them, queen Chandravati and her daughter Lavanyavatl, 
in their terror, plunged into the middle of the wood. And the brave king, 
armed with sword and shield, killed many of the S'avams, who came to- 
wards him, raining arrows. Then the chief summoned the whole vilLige, 
and falling on the king, who stood there alone, they slashed his shield to 
pieces and killed him ; and then the host of bandits departed with his 
ornaments. And queen Chandravati, concealed in a thicket of the wood, 
saw from a distance her husband slain ; so in her bewilderment she tied 
with her daughter, and they entered another dense forest a long distance 
off. There they found that the shadows pf the trees, afiiicted by the 
heat of midday, had laid themselves at their cool roots, imitating travellers. 
So, tired and sad, the queen sat down weeping with her daughter, in a spot 
on the bank of a lotus-lake, under the shade of an ^^so^'«-tree. 

In the meanwhile a eliief, who lived near, came to that forest on 
horseback, with his son, to hunt. He was named Otia^dasinha, and when 
he saw their footsteps imprinted in the dust, he said to his son Sinha- 
parakrama, We will follow up these lovely and auspicious tracks, and if 
we find the ladies to whom they belong, you shall choose whichever you 
please of them When Cliandajsinha said this, his son Sinhaparakraina 
said to him, “ I should like to have for a wife the one that has these small 
feet for I know that she will be young and suited to me. But this one 
with large feet, being older than the other, will Just suit yo\x. * When Ohanda- 
sinha heard this speech of his son’s, he said hi him, “ What is this that you 
say ? Your mother has only recently gone to heaven, and now that I have lost 
so good a wife, how can I desire another When Chandasinha’s son heard 
that, he said to him, “ Father, do not say so, for the home of a householder 
is empty without a wife. Moreover, have you not heard the stanza com- 
poteed by Muladeva ? ‘ Who, that is not a fool, enters that Louse in 

which there is no shapely love eagerly awaiting his return, which, though 
called a house, is really a priaou without chains.* So, father, my death will 
lie at your door, if you do not take as your wife that companion of the 
lady whom 1 have chosen.” 
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When Cliandasinha beard this speech of his son’s, he approved it, and 
went on slowly with him, tracking up their footsteps. And he reached 
that spot near the lake, and saw that dark queen Chandravati, adorned with 
many strings of pearls, sitting in the shade of a tree. She looked like the 
midnight sky in the middle of the day, and her daughter Lavanyavati, like 
the pure white moonlight, seemed to illumine her. And he and his son 
eagerly approached her, and she, when she saw him, rose up terrified, think- 
ing that he was a bandit. 

But the queen’s daughter said to her, “ Mother, do not be afraid, these 
are not bandits, these two gentle-looking well-dressed persons are certainly 
some nobles come here to hunt.” Hov/ever the queen still continued to 
hesitate ; and then Chandasinha got down from his horse and said to the two 
ladies, “ Do not he alarmed ,• we have come here to see you out of love ; so 
take confidence* and tell us fearlessly who you are, since you seem like Eati 
and Priti fled to this wood in sorrow at Cupid’s having been consumed by the 
flames of Shva’s fiery eye. And how did you t\ro come to enter this 
unpeopled wood? For these forms of yours are fitted to dwell in a gem- 
adorned palace. And our minds are tortured to think how your feet, that 
deserve to be supported by the lap of beautiful women, can have traversed 
this ground full of thorns. And, strange to say, the dust raised by tlie 
wind, failing on your faces, makes our faces lose their brightness from 
despondenoy.f And the furious heat of the beams of the fierce-rayed 
sun, as it plays on your flower-soft bodies, burns us. So tell us your 
story I for our hearts are afflicted ; we cannot bear to see you thus abid- 
ing in a forest full of wild beasts.” 

When Chandasinha said this, the queen sighed, and full of shame and 
grief, slowly told him her story. Then Chandasinha, seeing that she bad 
no protector, comforted her and her daughter, and coaxed them with kind 
words into becoming members of his family. And he and his son put the 
queen and her daughter on their horses, and conducted them to their rich 
palace in TittapapurL And the queen, being helpless, submitted to his will, 
as if she had been born again in a second life. What is an unprotected woman, 
fallen into calamity in a foreign land, to do ? Then Sinhaparakrama, the 
son of Cha^d^'Sinha, made Chandravati his wife, on account of the small- 
ness of her feet. And Chandasinha made her daughter, the princess 
Lavanyavati, his wife, on account of the largeness of her feet. For they 
made this agreement originally, when they saw the two tracks of the small 
footsteps and the large footsteps : and who ever swerves from his plighted 
word? 

• I read with the Sazuikrit College MS. in place of which 

" “having rested.*' 

^opt Dr. Kern’s conjecture of Imta for nihakk. 
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So, from the mistake about the feet, the daughter became the wife of 
the father, and the mother the wife of the son, and so the daughter be- 
came the mother-in-law of her own mother, and the mother became the 
daughter-in-law of her own daughter. And in course of time, both of 
them had by those husbands sons and daughters, and they also had sons 
and daughters in due course of time. So Chandasinha and Sinhaparakrama 
lived in their city, having obtained as wives Lavanyavati and ChandravatL 
When the Vetala had told this story on the way at night, he again put 
a question to king Trivikramasena ; Now, king, about the children who 
were in course of time born to the mother and daughter by the son and 
the father in those two lines — what relationship did they bear to one 
another ? Tell me if you know. And the curse before threatened will 
descend on you, if you know and do not tell.’* 

When the king heard this question of the Yetala’s, he turned the 
matter over and over again in bis mind, but he could not find out, so he 
went on his way in silence. Then the Vetala in the dead man’s body, 
perched on the top of his shoulder, laughed to himself, and reflected ; 
“ Ha 1 Hal The king does not know how to answer this puzzling ques- 
tion, so he is glad, and silently goes on his way with very nimble feet. 
Now I cannot manage to deceive this treasure-house of valour any 
further ;* and this is not enough to make that mendicant stop playing tricks 
with me. So I will now deceive that villain, and by an artifice bestow 
the success, which he has earned, upon this king, whom a glorious future 
awaits.” 

When the Vetala had gone through these reflections, he said to the king, 

** King, though you have been worried with so many journeys to and fro in 
this cemetery terrible with black night, you seem quite happy, and you do not 
shew the least irresolution. I am pleased with this wonderful courage 
that you shew.f So now carry off this body, for I am going out of it ; 
and listen to this advice which I give you for your welfare, and act on it. 
That wicked mendicant, for whom you have fetched this human corpse, 
will immediately summon me into * it, and honour me. And wishing to 
offer you up as a victim, the rascal will say to you, ^ King, prostrate your- 
self on the ground in such a way that eight limbs will touch it.’ Then, 
great king, you must say to that ascetic, J ‘ Shew me first how to do it, 
and then I will do exactly as you do.’ Then he will fling himself on the 

* I xeadiparam with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

t This idea is also found in Buropean story-books. See Kuhn’s Sagen aus West- 
Men, p. 277 ; “ I>ie$e Wnerschroe^en/mt dem Teufel so sehfj dass sioh asm Zorn 
nicht mtr legte, sondern &c. 

J S^ramar^, 

46 
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ground, and shew you bow to perform the prostration, and that moment 
you must cut off his bead with the sword. Then you will obt*ain that 
prize which he desires, the sovereigntv of the Yidyadliaras ; enjoy tins 
earth by sacri?cing him! But otherwise that mendicant will offer you 
up as a vicuirn ; it was to prevent this that 1 threw obstacles in your way 
for sucli a long time here. So depart; may you prosper I” When the 
VetaU had said this, he went out of that human corpse, that was on the 
king’s shoulder* 

Then the king was led by the speech of the Vetala, who was pleased 
with him, to look upon the ascetic Kshantisila as his enemy, but he went 
to him in high spirits, where he sat under that 5<r»ya»-tree, and took with 
him that human corpse. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 
(Vetala 25.) 


Then king Trivikramasena came up to that mendicant Kshantisila, 
carrying that corpse on his shoulder. And he saw that ascetic, alone at 
the foot of a tree, in the cemetery that was terrible with a night of the 
black fortnight, eagerly awaiting his arrival. He was in a circle made with 
the yellow powder of bones, the ground within which was smeared with 
blood, and which had pitchers full of blood jdaced in tlie direction of the 
cardinal points.* It was richly illuminated with candles of human fat,t 
and near it was a fire fed with oblations, it was full of all the necessary 
preparations for a sacrifice, and in it the ascetic was engaged in worshipping 
bis favourite deity. 

So the king came up to him, and the mendicant, seeing that he had 
brought the corpse, rose up delighted, and said, praising him ; Great king, 
you have conferred on me a favour difficult to accomplish. To think 
that one. like you should undertake this enterprise in such a place and at 
such a time 1 Indeed they say with trutli that you are the best of all noble 
kings, being a man cf unbending courage,! you forward the interests 
of another with such utter disregard of self. And wise men say that the 

* 1 read with the MS. in the Sanskrit College Upta for kUpta, and for 
p4rva. 

t See Addendum to Fasciculus IV, being a note on Vol. I, p. 306. 

X The Sanskrit College MS. reads ntshkampam. But perhaps we ought to read 
nishl-ampa, O fearless one.” Satpa^ must be used adverbially. KuUhhiihhriUm also 
means of great mountaias.” 
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greatness of great ones consists in tlais verj thing, thaLt they swerve not 
from what they have engaged to do, even though their lives are in danger.’* 

With these words the mendicant, thinking he had gained his end, took 
the corpse down from the shoulder of that king. And he batiied it, and 
anointed it, and threw a garland round it, and placed it within that circle. 
And he smeared his limbs with ashes, and put on a sacrificial thread of hair, 
and clothed himself in the garments of the dead, and thus equipped he 
continued for a time in meditation. Then the mendicant summoned that 
mighty Yetala by the power of spells, and made him enter the corpse ; 
and proceeded to worship him. He offered to him an argha of white 
human teeth in a skull by way of an vessel ; and he presented to him 

flowers and fragrant unguents ; and he gratified him with the savoury reek 
of human eyes,* and made an offering to him of human flesh. And when 
he had finished his worship, he said to the king, who was at his side, “ King, 
fall on the ground, and do obeisance with all your eight limbs to this high 
sovereign of spells who has appeared here, in order that this bestower of 
boons may grant you the accomplishment of your heart’s desire.” 

When the king heard that, he called to mind the words of the Yetala, 
and said to the mendicant, “ I do not know bow to do it, reverend sir ; do 
you shew me first, and then I will do exactly as you.” Then the mendicant 
threw himself on the ground, to shew the king what he was to do, and then 
the king cut off his head with a stroke of his sword. And be tore and 
draggedf the lotus of his heart out of his inside, and offered his heart and 
head as two lotuses to that Yetala. 

Then the delighted hosts of goblins uttered shouts of applause on 
every side, and the Yetala said to the king from inside the corpse, “ King, 
the sovereignty of the Yidyadharas, which this mendicant was aiming at, 
shall fall to your lot after you have finished the enjoyment of your earthly 
sway. Since I have given you much annoyance, choose whatever boon you 
desire.” When the Yetala said this, the king said to him, “ Since you are 
pleased with me, every boon that I could desire is obtained ; nevertheless, 
as your words cannot be uttered in vain, I crave this boon of you : — may 
these first twenty -four questions and answers, charming with their various 
tales, and this conclusion, the twenty-fifth of the series, be all famous and 
honoured on the earth !’* When the king made this request to tlie Yetala, 
the Litter replied, “ So he it ! and now listen, king ; I am going to mentiou 
a peculiar excellence which it shall possess This string of tales, consisting 
of the twenty-four first, and this final concluding tale, shall become, 
under the title of the Twenty-five Tales of a Yampire, famous and 
honoured on the earth, as conducing to prosperity ! Whosoever shall read 

I read •twtraiuha for netre eha with the Sanskrit College MS. 

Perhaps would give a hotter sense. 
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respectfully even a sloha of it, or whosoever shall hear it read, even they two 
shall immediately be freed from their curse. And Yakshas, and Vetalas, and 
Kushmandas, and witches, and Rakshasas, and other creatures of the kind 
shall have no power where this shall be recited.’* When the Vetala had 
said this, be left that human corpse, and went by his supernatural deluding 
power to the habitation he desired. 

Then S'iva, being pleased, appeared, accompanied by all the gods, to 
that king, visibly manifest, and said to him, as he bowed before him ; 
“ Bravo ! my son, for that thou hast to-day slain this hypocritical ascetic, 
who was so ardently in love with the imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas ! I originally created thee out of a portion of myself, as Vikrama- 
ditya, in order that thou mightest destroy the Asuras, that had become 
incarnate in the form of Mleehchhas. And now thou hast again been 
created by me as a heroic king of the name of Trivikramasena, in order 
that thou mightest overcome an audacious evildoer. So thou shalt bring 
under thy sway the earth with the islands and the realms below, and shalt 
soon become supreme ruler over the VidyMharas. And after thou hast long 
enjoyed heavenly pleasures, thou shalt become melancholy, and shalt of thy 
own will abandon them, and shalt at last without fail be united with me* 
Now receive from me this sword named Invincible, by means of which thou 
shalt duly obtain all this.” When the god S^iva had said this to the king, 
he gave him that splendid sword, and disappeared after he had been wor- 
shipped by him with devout speeches and flowers. Then kin g Trivikramasena, 
seeing that the whole business was finished, and as the night had come 
to an end, entered his own city Pi'atishthana. There he was honoured by 
Ms rejoicing subjects, who in course of time came to hear of liis exploits 
during the night, and he spent the whole of that day in bathing, giving 
gifts, in worshipping S'iva, in dancing, singing, music, and other enjoy- 
ments of the kind. And in a few days that king, by the power of the 
sword of S^iva, came to enjoy the earth, that was cleared of all enemies, 
together with the islands and the lower regions ; and then by the appoint- 
ment of Siva he obtained the high imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dharas, and after enjoying it long, at last became united with the blessed 
one, so attaining all his ends. 

fSere ends the Vetdlapanehminiatu) 

When* that minister Vikramakesarin, meeting in the way the suc- 
cessfulf prince Mrigankadatta, after he had been long separated from him by 
a curse, had told him all this, he went on to say to him, “ So, prince, after 
that old Brahman had told me in that village this story, called the Twenty- 

* The story is here taken up from page 232. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. reads sa kfitdrthw^^ 
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five Tales of a Vampire, he went on to say to me, ‘ Well, my son, did not 
that heroic king Trivikramasena obtain from the favour of a Vetala the 
thing that he desired ? So do you also receive from me this spell, and 
laying aside your state of despondency, win over a chief among the Vetalas, 
in order that you may obtain reunion with prince Mrigankadatta. For 
nothing is unattainable by those who possess endurance ; who, my son, 
will not fail, if he allows his endurance to break down ? So do what I 
recommend you to do out of affection ; for you kindly delivered me from 
the pain of the bite of a poisonous serpent.’ When the Brahman said this, 
I received from him the spell with the practice to be employed with it, 
and then, king, I took leave of him, and went to Ujjayini, There I got 
hold of a corpse in the cemetery at night, and I washed it, and performed 
ail the other necessary processes with regard to it, and I summoned a 
Vetala into it by means of that spell, and duly worshipped him. And to 
satisfy his hunger, I gave him human flesh to eat ; and being greedy for 
the flesh of men, he ate that up quickly, and then said to me ; * I am not 
satisfied with this ; give me some more,’ And as he would not wait any 
time, I cut off my own flesh, and gave it to him to please him : and that 
made that prince of magicians exceedingly pleased with me. Then he 
said to me, ‘ My friend, I am much pleased now with this intrepid valour of 
thine, so become whole in thy limbs a& thou wast before, and crave from 
me whatever boon thou desiresi’ When the Vetala said this this to me, 
I answered him then and there : ‘ Convey me, god, to that place where my 
master Mrigankadatta is ; there is no other boon which I desire more than 
this.’ Then the mighty Vetala said to me ; ‘ Then quickly get-up on my 
shoulder, that I may carry thee rapidly to that master of thine.’ When the 
Vetala said this, I consented, and eagerly climbed up on his shoulder, and 
then the Vetala, that was inside that human corpse, rapidly set out through 
the air, carrying me with him. And he has brought me here to-day, king, 
and when that mighty Vetala saw you on the way, he brought me down 
from the air, and thus I have been made to reach the sole of your foot. 
And I have to-day been reunited with my master, and the Vetala has 
departed, having accomplished what was I’equired of him. This, 0 bestower 
of honour,* is my great adventure, since I was separated from you by the 
vcurse of the Naga.” 

When Mrigankadatta, as he was going to Ujjayini to win his beloved, 
had heard, on the way, from his minister Vikramakesarin, this account of 
his adventures since he had been separated from him, that prince rejoiced, 
as he had in course of time found some of his ministers, who wei‘e separat- 

♦ The Sanskrit College MS. reads for u “ Since I was separated 

fsom you by the curse of the enraged I^'^ga.” 
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ed from him by the curse of P4rdvataksha, and as he augured therefrom 
success in all that he had in hand. 

Note. 

Properly speaking, there are 24 instead of 25 stories in this version of the Yet41a 
Panchavinsati. The same appears to he the case with the redaction ascribed to S'iva- 
dasa, according to Oesterley, and with the Tamnl version. The 24th tale in Oesterley’s 
translation is simply a repetition of the 22nd. 


CHAPTER C. 


Honour to the vanquisher of obstacles,* round whose knees, when he 
is dancing at night, there winds a garland of stars, which appears as if it 
bad fallen from the globes on his forehead I 

Then, the story being ended, the delighted Mpigdnkadatta rose up 
from the middle of tlie path, and set out again for Ujjayini for which he 
bad long ago started in order to find S'asankavati, with a party of eight, 
including himself, having recovered Yikramakesarin, accompanied by Gu^a- 
kara, and Yimalabuddhi, and Yicbitrakatha, and Blnmaparakrama, and 
Prachanda^akti, and the Brahman S rutadlii, and he kept looking out for 
those of his companions separated from him by the curse of the Naga, 
whom he had not yet recovered. 

And in course of time, he reached a treeless desert, all the water 
in which had been dried up by the heat, and which was full of sand heated 
by the fierce blaze of the sun. And as the prince was traversing it he said 
to his ministers, “ Observe how long, terrible, and difficult to cross is this 
great desert; for it has in it no refuge, it is patliless and abandoned 
by men; and the blaze of its fire of grief seems to ascend in these 
sandy mirages; its rough and dishevelled locks are represented by the 
dry rustling blades of grass ; and its thorns make it appear to have its hair 
standing on end through fear of the lions, tigers, and other noisome beasts ; 
and it laments in the cries of its deer exhausted by the heat and longing 
for water So we must cross this terrible desert as quickly as we can.’’ 

When Mrigankadatta' had said this, he quickly crossed that desert 
with bis ministers, who were afflicted with hunger and thirst. And he 
beheld in front of him a great lake filled with pellucid and cold water, 
looking like streams that had flowed down from the moon after it had been 

• Ganela, who is represented with the head of an elephant. In si. 8 1 read with 
the Sanskrit College MS. vibhraehtapc^thd. 
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melted with the heat of the sun. It was so broad that it filled the whole 
horizon, and it looked like a jewel-mirror made bj the Fortune of the three 
worlds, in order to behold in it the reflection of herself. That lake re- 
sembled tile Mahabbarata, for in it the DhaitarasiJtras'* were making a 
disturbance, and many Arjuna trees were reflected ;t and it was refreshing 
and sweet to the taste ; it was like the churned sea of doom, for its pre- 
cious fluid was drunk by the blue-necked jays that assembled near it,j: and 
Yishnu might have resorted to it to find the goddess of Beauty :§ it resembled 
an earthly Fata la, f or iFs”prof ound cool depths were never reached by the 
rays of tiie sun, and it was an unfailing receptacle of lotuses jj 

And on the western shore of that lake the prince and his ministers 
saw a great and wonderful tree. Its numerous far-reaching boughs, agitated 
by the wind, appeared like arms, and the cloud-stream that clung to its 
bead was like the Ganges, so that it resembled S'iva dancing. With its 
lofty top, that pierced the sky, it seemed to be standing erect out of curiosity 
to see the beauty of the garden Nandana. It was adorned with fruit of 
heavenly flavour, that clung to its branches, and so it looked like the 
wishing-tree of heaven, with goblets of nectar suspended on it by the gods. 
It waved its shoots like finger-tips, and seemed with the voices of its birds 
to say again and again, “ Let no one question me in any way 1” 

While prince Mrigankadatta was looking at that tree, his ministers, 
worn out with hunger and thirst, ran towards it, and the moment they saw 
those fruits on it, tliey climbed up to eat them, and immediately they lost 
their human form, and were all six suddenly turned into fruits. Then 
Mrigankadatta was bewildered at not seeing those friends of his, and he 
called on every one of them there by name. But when they gave no 
answer, and could not be seen anywhere, the prince exclaimed in a' voice 
agonized with despair, “ Alas ! I am undone !** and fell on the ground in 
a swoon. And the Brahman S'rutadhi, who had not climbed up the tree, 
was the only one left at his side. 

So the Brahman S'rutadhi at once said to him by way of consolation, 
Why, my sovereign, do you lose your firmness, and despair, though you 
have learned wisdom ? For it is the man, who is not distracted in calamity, 

* TMs word means the sons of Dhritarashtra, and also geese with black legs and 
hills. 

t This also means in which Aijuna was displaying great activity.” 

J There is also an allusion to Shiva’s having drunk the poison that was produced 
hy the churning of the ocean. 

5 There is an allusion to Yishnu's having obtained Lakshmi from the ocean when 
churned. The passage may also mean that the beauty of the lake was permanent. 

II This expression also means that it rested on the head of the serpent Ananta 
which was true of Patala or Hades. 
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that obtains prosperity. Bid you not find those ministers, after they had 
been separated from you by the curse of the JSTaga ? In like manner shall 
you again recover them, and get back the others also, and moreover you 
shall soon be united with S'asankavati.’* When S'rutadhi said this to the 
prince, he answered him ; “ How can this be ? The truth is that all this 
train of events was arranged for our ruin by the Disposer. If it was 
not so arranged, how came the Yetala to appear in the night, and Bhima- 
parakrama to do as he did, and how came it to pass that I heard about 
S'asankavati through the conversation that took place betweei' them, and 
that I ,set out from Ayodhya to fetch her ? How came it to pass also that 
we were all separated from one another in the Vindhya forest by the curse 
of the Naga, and that some of us were in course of time reunited, and 
that this second separation has now taken place and with it the ruin of all 
my plans ? It all tallies together, my friend. The fact is they have beeu 
devoured in that tree by a demon, and without them what is S'asankavati 
to me, or what is my life worth to me ? So away with delusions ?” When 
Mrigankadatta had said this, he rose up to throw himself into the lake 
out of sorrow, although S'rutadhi tried to prevent him. 

At that moment a bodiless voice came from the air. My son, do not 
act rashly, for all will end well for thee. The god Gane^a himself dwells 
in this tree, and he has been to-day insulted by thy ministers unwittingly. 
For they, king, being pinched with hunger, climbed up into the tree in which 
he dwells, to pick its fruits, in a state of impurity, having neither rinsed their 
mouths nor washed their hands and feet ; so the moment that they touched 
the fruits, they became fruits themselves. For Gane^a inflicted on them 
this curse, ‘Let them become that on which their minds are fixed ?’ Moreover, 
thy four other ministers, who, the moment they arrived here, climbed up 
the tree in the same way, were turned into fruits by the god. Therefore 
do thou propitiate this Ganela with ascetic practices, and by his favour thou 
shalt attain all thy objects.*’ 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by tbe voice from the 
air, that seemed to rain nectar into his ears, hope again sprang up in his 
bosom, and he gave up all idea of suicide. So he bathed in the lake, and 
worshipped Gai^esa, who dwelt in that tree, without taking food, and 
Joining his palms in an attitude of supplication, praised him in the 
following words ; ** Hail thou elephant-faced lord, who art, as it were, 
worshipped by the earth, that with its plains, rocks, and woods, bows 
under the crushing weight of thy tumultuous dance! Hail thou that 
hast the twin lotuses of thy feet worshipped by the three worlds, 
with the gods, Asuras, and men, that dwell in them ; thou, whose body 
is in shape like a pitcher for the abundant storing of various splendid suc- 
cesses! Hail| thou, the flame of whose might blazes forth like twelve 
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fierce suns rising at once ; thou that wast a premature day of doom to the 
race of the Daitjas, whom S'iva, Yishim, and Indra found hard to conquer I 
Hail, thou that wardest oiS calamitj^ from thy votaries 1 Hail, thou that 
diffusest a blaze of flame with tb}' hand, while it glitters with thy mighty 
axe, that seems anxious to illuminate thee in sport 1 I fly for refuge to 
thee, 0 Gunesa, that wast worshipped even by Gauri, in order that her 
husband might successfully accomplish his undertaking in the conquest 
of Tripura; honour to thee!’* When BIrigankadatta had in these words 
praised Gane^a, he spent that night fasting, on a bed of ^ 2 /s«-grass under 
that tree. In the same way that prince spent eleven nights, being engaged 
in propitiating Ganesa, the king of impediments ; and S'rutadhi remained 
in attendance on him. 

And on the night of the twelfth day Ganesa said to him in a dream, 
My son, I am pleased with thee ; thy ministers shall be released from 
their curse, and thou shalt recover them ; and with them thou shalt go 
and win S asankavati in due course ; and thou shalt return to thy own 
city, and rule the whole earth.” After Mrigankadatta had been thus in- 
formed in a dream by the god Ganesa, he woke up, when the night came 
to an end, and told S rutadhi the vision that he had seen. S'rutadlii con- 
gratulated him on it ; and then, in the morning, the prince batlied and 
worshipped Ganesa, and proceeded to walk round the tree in which the god 
dwelt, with his riglit band towards it.* and while he was thus engaged, all 
his ten ministers came down from the tree, having been released from the 
form of fruits, and fell at his feet. Besides the six who were mentioned 
before, there were Vyaghrasena and Sthdlabahu, and Meghkbala, and the 
fourth Dridhamushti. 

Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at the same in- 
stant, with eye, with gestures,! and with roice agitated by the workings 
of joy, looked at his ministers, one by one, a^ain and again, exceed- 
ingly lovingly, and embraced them, and then spoke to them ; having 
successfully attained his object. And they, beholding with tears in their 
eyes their master, who, after the asceticism which he had gone through, was 
slender as a new moon, and having been told the true explanation of the 
whole by S'rutadhi, felicitated themselves on having truly a protecting lord. 

Then BIrigankadatta, having attained good hope of accomplishing his 
enterprise, joyfully broke his fast with those ministers, who had performed 
all necessary ablutions in the tank. 

* See Yoh T, pp. 99 and 673, and Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Yol. I, p. 225. 
f The Petersburg lexicographers read Jcalanaya, for hal^tayd* The three verbs 
correspond to the three nouns. 
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CHAPTER CL 


Then Mrigankadatta, refreshed bj breaking his fast, sat down with 
those ministers of his on the bank of that lake. Then he courteously asked 
those four ministers, whom he had recovered that day, for an account of 
their adventures during the time that he was separated from them. There- 
upon that one of them, who was called Vyaghrasena, said to him, “ Listen, 
prince, I now proceed to relate our adventures. Wlien I was carried to a 
distance from you by the curse of the Naga Paravataksha, I lost my senses, 
and in that state I wandered through the forest by night. At laj- I re" 
covered consciousness, but the darkness, which enveloped me, prevented me 
from seeing where the cardinal points lay, and what path I ought to take. 
At last the night, that grief made long,* came to an end ; and in course of 
time the sun arose, that mighty god, and revealed all the quarters of the 
heaven. Then I said to myself ‘ Alas ! Where can that master of mine 
be gone ? And how will he manage to exist here alone separated from us ? 
And how am I to recover him ? Where shall I look for him ? What 
course shall I adopt ? I had better go to Uj jayini j for I may perhaps find 
him there ; for he must go there, to find S^asankavati.’ With such hopes 
I set out slowly for Ujjayini, threading that difficult forest that resembled 
calamity, scorched by the rays of the sun, that resembled showers of fiery 
powder. 

And at last, somehow or other, I reached a lake, with full-blown lotuses 
for expanded eyes, that seemed to hold converse with me by means of the 
sweet cries of its swans and other water-birds ; it stretched forth its 
ripples like hands ; its surface was calih and broad ;t the very sight of it 
took away all grief ; and so in all points it resembled a good man. I bathed 
in it, and ate lotus-fibres, and drank water ; and while I was lingering on 
its hank, I saw these three arrive there, Dridhamushti, and* Sthdlabahu, and 
Meghabala. And when we met, we asked one another for tidings of you. 
And as none of us knew anything about you, and we suspected the worst, 
we made up our minds to abandon the body, being unable to endmre separ- 
ation from you. 

And at that moment a hermit-boy came to bathe in that lake ; his 
name was Mahatapas, and he was the son of Dirghatapas. He had matted 
hair, he diffused a brightness of his own, and he seemed like the god of 
Fire, blazing with mighty flame, having become incarnate in the body of 

• The San^it Gollege MS. read dindydun for dirghdydm* 

f When applied to the go«d man, it means his heart was benevolent and large.” 
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a Brahman, in order to consume once more the Khandava forest he was 
clothed in the skin of a black antelope, he had an ascetic’s water-vessel in 
his left hand, and on his right wrist he bore a rosary of Aksha-seeds by 
way of a bracelet ; the perfumed earth that he used in bathing was stuck 
on the horns of the deer that came with him, and he was accompanied by 
some other hermit-boys like himself, The moment he saw xis about to 
throw ourselres into the lake, he came towards us ; for the good are easily 
melted with compassion, and shew causeless friendship to all. And he said 
to us, ^ You ought not to commit a crime characteristic of cowards, for 
poltroons, with their minds blinded with grief, fall into the gulfs of calamity, 
but resolute men, having eyes enlightened by discernment, behold the 
right path, and do not fall into the pit, but assuiediy attain their goal. 
And you, being men of auspicious appearance, will no doubt attain pros- 
perity ; so tell me, what is your grief ? For it grieves my heart to see you 
thus.’ 

“ When the hermit-boy had said this, I at once told him the whole of 
our adventure from the beginning ; then that boy, who could read the 
future, t and his companions, exhorted us with various speeches, and diverted 
our minds from suicide. Then the hermit-boy, after he had batlned, took 
us to his father’s hermitage, which was at no great distance, to entertain us. 

“ There that hermit’s son bestowed on us the arghya^ and made us sit 
down in a place, in which even the trees seemed to have entered on a 
course of penance, for they stood aloft on platforms of earth, and lifted 
on high their branches like arms, and drank in the rays of the sun. And 
then he went and asked all the trees in the hermitage, one after another, 
for alms. And in a moment his alms-vessel was filled with fruits, that of 
themselves dropped from the trees ; and he came back with it to us. 
And he gave us those fruits of heavenly flavour, and when we had eaten 
them, we became, as it were, satisfied with nectar. 

And when the day came to an end, and the sun descended into the 
sea, and the sky was filled with stars, as if with spray flung up by his fall, 
and the moon, having put on a white bark-robe of moonlight, had gone to 
the ascetic grove on the top of the eastern mountain,J as if desiring to 
■withdraw from the world on account of the fall of the sun, we went to see 
the hermits, who had finished all their duties, and were sitting together in 
a certain part of the hermitage. We bowed before them, and sat down, 
and those great sages welcomed us, and with kindly words at once asked us 
whence we came. Then that hermit-boy told them our history until the time 
of our entering the hermitage. Then a wise hermit there, of the name of 


♦ See Tol. I, p. 362. 

t I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS, dpatt-dar4ind, 

X The Sanskrit College MS. prdchjdtn. saila^tringa^ta^omnam. 
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Kanva, said to us, * Oome, why have you allowed yourselves to become so 
dispirited, beings as you are, men o£ valour ? For it is the part of a brave 
man to display unbroken firmness in calamity, and freedom from arrogance 
in success, and never to abandon fortitude. And great men attain the title 
of great by struggling through great difficulties b}?- the aid of resolution, 
and accomplishing great things In illustiation of this, listen to this 
story of Sundarasena, and hear how he endured hardship for the sake of 
Mandaravati When the hermit Kanva had said this, he began, in the 
hearing of us and of all the hermits, to tell the following tale.” 

Story of Sundarasena and Manddra^ There is a country named Nisha- 

da, that adorns the face of the north- 
ern quarter ; in it there was of old a city of the name of Alaka. In this 
city the people were always happy in abundance of all things,* and the 
only things that never enjoyed repose were the jewel-lamps. In it there 
lived a king of the name of Mahasena, and not without reason was he so 
named, for his enemies were all consumed by the wonderful and terrible 
fire of bis valour, which resembled that of the god of war. That king had 
a prime minister named Gunapalita, who was like a second S'esha, for he 
was a mine of valour, and could bear up, like that serpent, the weight of 
the earth. The king, having destroyed his enemies, laid upon him the 
weight of his kingdom and devoted himself to pleasure ; and then he had 
a son born to him by his queen S'asiprabha, named Sundarasena. Even 
when he was a child, he was no child in good qualities, and the goddesses 
of valour and beauty chose him for their self-elected husband. 

That prince had five heroic ministers, equal in age and accom- 
plishments, who had grown up with him from their childhood, Cha^ida- 
prabha, and Bbimabbuja, and Yyaghraparakrama, and the heroic* Yikrama- 
sakti, and’ the fifth was Dridbabuddhi. And they were all men of 
great courage, endowed with strength and wisdom, well-born, and devoted 
to their master, and they even understood the cries of hirds.f And 
the prince lived with them in his father’s house without a suitable wife, 
being unmarried, though he was grown up. And that heroic Sundarasena 
and his ministers reflected, “ Courage invincible in assault, and wealth 
won by his own arm, and a wife equal to him in beauty become a hero 
on this earth. Otherwise, what is the use of this beauty 

And one day the prince went out of the town to hunt, accompanied 
by his soldiers, and by those filve companions, and as he was going out, a 
certain famous female mendicant named Katyayani, bold from the maturity 
of her age, who had just returned from a distant foreign country, saw 
him, and said to herself, when she beheld his superhuman beauty, “ Is 

♦ The Sanskrit College KS. reads suhhite jane. The sense is the same. 

t See VoL I, p. 499, YoL II, p. 296, and Grohmann, Sagen aus Bdhmen, p. 242* 
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this the Moon without Rohim or the god of Love without Rati ?” 
But when she asked his attendants, and found out that it was the 
prince, she was astonished, and praised the marvellousness of the crea- 
tion of the Disposer.* Then she cried out to the prince from a dis- 
tance with a shrill and far reaching voice, “ Be victorious, 0 prince, 
and so saying she bowed before him. But at that moment the miud 
of the prince was wholly occupied by a conversation which he had 
begun with his ministers, and he went on without hearing the female ascetic. 
But she was angry, and called out to him in such a loud voice that he 
could not help hearing her, “ Ho ! prince I why do you not listen to the 
blessing of such a one as I am ? What king or prince is there ca the earth 
that does not honour me ?t But if your youth and other advantages render 
you so proud now, it is certain that, if you obtain for a wife that ornament 
of the world, the maiden Man-laravati, the daughter of the king of Hansa- 
dvipa, you will be too much puffed up with arrogance to listen to the speech 
of S'iYa,J the great Indra, and other gods, much less to the words of 
wretched men.” 

When the ascetic had said this, Sundarasena, being full of curiosity, call- 
ed her to him, and bent before her and propitiated her. And being anxious to 
question her, he sent her under the care of his servants to rest in the house of 
his minister Yikrama^akti. Then the prince went off, and after he had enjoy- 
ed the sport of hunting, he returned to his palace, and said his daily prayers, 
and took his food, and then he sent for the ascetic, and put the following 
question to her, “ Reverend mother, who is this maiden named Mandaravati, 
that you spoke of to-day ? Tell me, for I feel great curiosity about her.” 

When the ascetic heard this, she said to him, “ Listen, I will tell you 
the whole story. I am in the habit of wandering about the whole of this 
earth and the islands, for the sake of visiting sacred bathing- places and 
other holy spots. And in the course of my travels I happened to visit 
Hansadvipa. There I saw the daughter of king Mandaradeva, a suitable 
match for the sons of gods, not to be beheld by those who have done evil 
works ; she bears the name of Mandaravati, and has a form as charming as the 
presiding goddess of the garden of the gods ; the sight of her kindles 
love, and she seems like another moon all composed of nectar, created by 
the Disposer. There is no other beauty-on the earth equal to hers;§ only 
you, prince, I think, emulate her wealth of loveliness. As for those who 
have not seen her, their eyes are useless, and they have been born in vain.” 

When the prince heard this from the mouth of the female ascetic, ho 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads dhdtuJi idmdgry^a-fm) vaichitrganK 

t See Vol. I, p, 379. 

{ The Sanskrit College MS. reads mange (I think) for Mara^ 

§ The Sanskrit College MS. read setdfidi and angatra. 
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saM, “ Mother, how are we to get a sight of her beauty, which is so 
surpassiiig ?'* When the female ascetic heard this speech of his, she said, 
“ I took such interest in her on that occasion that I painted a picture of 
her on canvass ; and I have it with me in a bag ; if you feel any curiosity 
about it, look at it.” When she had said this, she took the picture of the 
lac^j cut of the bag, and shewed it to the gratified prince. And Sundara- 
seiia, he beheld that maiden, who, though she was present there only 
in % picture, seemed to be of romantic beauty, and like a flowing forth of 
joy, immediately felt his limbs covered all over with hairs erect from horri- 
pilation, as if he had been pierced with the dense arrows of the god of the 
flowery bow.* He remained motionless, hearing nothing, speaking nothing, 
seeing nothing ; and with bis whole heart fixed on her, was for a long time 
as if painted in a picture. 

When the prince’s ministers saw that, they said to that female ascetic, 
“ Reverend mother, paint prince Sundarasena on this piece of canvass, 
and let us have a specimen of your skill in catching likenesses ” The 
moment she heard that, she painted the prince on canvass. And when 
they saw that it was a striking likeness, all, who were present there, said, 
** The reverend lady’s likenesses exactly resemble the originals, for when 
one looks at this picture, one thinks that one sees the prince himself ; so the 
beauty of the princess Mandaravati is sure to be such as it is represented 
in the picture 

When the ministers had said this prince Sundarasena took the two 
pictures, and being pleased, honoured that female ascetic. And he dismissed 
with appropriate honours that dweller in a lonely spot. And he entered 
the inner part of the palace, carrying with him the picture of his beloved. 
He flung himself on a bed and said to himself ‘‘ Can this be my charmer’s 
face, or a moon that has purged away the spot tliat defiles its beauty ?”t 
In this way he remained examining Mandaravati, limb by limb, though he 
bad only her painted form before him ; and in this state he continued every 
day, abstaining from meat and drink ; and so in the course of a few days 
he was completely exhausted by the pain of love’s fever. 

When his parents, S'a^iprabha and Mahasena, found that out, they 
came of their own accord and asked his friends the cause of his indisposi- 
tion. And his companions told them the whole story, as it had happened, 
how the daughter of the king of Hansadvipa had come to be the cause of 
his complaint. Then Mahasena said to Sundarasena, “ My son, why do yoa 

♦ Tor falling in love with a pktitte see Vol. I, p, 490 ; Prym und Socin, Syrische 
. M^ehen, p. 3 ; and Bohde, Rer Griechisohe Boman, p. 49, note. For the conventional 
signs of love in the Greek romances, see Rohde, der Griechische Boman, p. X57 and f. 

t Here I omit some part of the inventory of the lady’s charms. 
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so improperly conceal this attachment of yours ? For Mandaravati is a 
pearl of maidens, and she will be a good match for you. Besides, her father 
Mandaradeva is a great friend of mine. So why do you torment yourself 
about a matter of this kind, which is quite becoming, and can be easily 
arranged by an ambassador?” When king Mahasena had said this, he de- 
liberated, and sent ofE an ambassador named Surathadeva to Hansadvipa, 
to ask for the daughter of king Mandaradeva. And he put into his hand 
the portrait of Sundarasena, executed on canvass by that female ascetic, 
which shewed how wonderfully handsome he was. 

The ambassador travelled quickly, and reached the city of king 
Mahendraditya on the shore of the sea, named S'asankapura. There he 
embarked on a ship, and after some days he reached the palace of king 
Mandaradeva in Hansadvipa. He was announced by the warders and enter- 
ed the palace, and saw that king, and after be had in due form delivered to 
him the present, he said to him, “ Great monarch, king Mahasena sends you 
this message, ‘ Give your daughter to my son Sundarasena ; for a female 
ascetic, of the name of Katyayani, made a portrait of her, and brought it 
here, and shewed it to my son, as the picture of a pearl of maidens. And 
as Sundarasena’s beauty so nearly resembled hers, I felt a desire to have 
his form painted on canvass also, and herewith I send the picture. Look 
at it. Moreover, my son, who is of such astonishing beauty, does not wish 
to be married, unless he can find a wife that resembles him, and nobody 
but your daugljter is a match for him in appearance.' This is the message 
the king entrusted to me, when he put this portrait into my hand ; look at 
it, king, let the spring-flower creeper be united to the spring.” 

When the king heard this speech of the ambassador’s, he was delight- 
ed, and he sent for his daughter Mandaravati and the queen her mother. 
And in their company he opened and looked at that portrait, and imme- 
diately he ceased to cherish the proud thought, that there was no fitting 
match for his daughter on the earth. And he said “ My daughter’s beauty 
will not have been created in vain, if she is united to this prince. She does 
not look her best without him, nor is he complete without her ; what is the 
lotus-bed without the swan, and what is the swan without the lotus-bed ?” 

When the king said this, and the queen expressed her complete appro- 
hition of it, Mandaravati suddenly became bewildered with love. She 
remained with her wide expanded eyes immoveably fixed on the picture, as 
if possessed, as if asleep, (though she was wide awake,) as if herself a 
painting. Then Mandaradeva, seeing his daughter in that state, consented 
to give her in marriage, and he honoured that ambassador. 

And on the next day the king sent off his counter-ambassador, who 
was a Brahman named Kumaradatta, to king Mahasena. And he said to 
the two. ambassadors, Go quickly to that king Mahasena, the lord of 
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Alaka, and say to bim from me, ‘ I give you my daughter out of friend- 
ship ; so tell me, will your son come here, or shall I send my daughter to 
you?’*’ When the two ambassadors had received this message from the 
king, they immediately started off together on the sea in a ship ; and they 
reached S'asankapura, and thence they travelled by land, and reached that 
opulent city of Alaka, which seemed like the original Alaka.* They went 
to the king’s palace, and entered it with the usual courtesies, and saw king 
Mahisena who welcomed them. And they told that king the answer which 
Mandaradeva entrusted to tliem ; and when the king heard it, he was 
pleased, and shewed both of them great honour. 

Then the king found out the star, under which the princess was born, 
from her father’s ambassador ; and he asked his astrologers when a favour- 
able time would arrive for the marriage of his son. And they answered 
that an auspicious time would present itself in three months for bridegroom 
and bride, on the fifth day of the white fortnight of the month Kartika. 
And so the king of Alaka informed Mandaradeva that the marriage ought 
to take place on that day, and that he would send his son, and this he 
wrote in a letter, and committed it to the care of the ambassador Kumara- 
datta, and another ambassador of his own named Chandrasvamin. So the 
ambassadors departed, and gave the letter as they were directed, and told 
the king of Hansadvipa all that had taken place. The king approved, and 
after honouring Chandrasvamin, the ambassador of Mahasena, be sent him 
hack to his master. And he returned to Alak§, and reported that the 
business was satisfactorily settled ; ^nfi. then all on both sides remained 
eagerly expecting the auspicious day. 

And in the meanwhile Mandaravati in Hansadvipa, who had long ago 
fallen in love with the prince from seeing his picture, thought that the 
auspicious day for the marriage was a long way off, and felt unable to 
endure so much delay ; and being affectionate, she became desperately 
hnSnoured, and was grievously tormented with the fire of love. And in 
. the eager longing of her heart for Sundarasena, even the anointing with 
■^"handal-wood ointnient became a shower of hot coals on her body, and a bed 
of lotus-leaves was to her a bed of hot sand, and the rays of the moon 
seemed like the scorching points of flame of a forest conflagration. She 
remained silent, avoiding food, adopting a vow of loneliness ; and when her 
confidante questioned- her in her anxiety, she was at last, with difficulty, 
induced to make the following avowal ; “ My friend, my marriage is far off, 
and I cannot bear to wait for the time, separated from my intended 
husband, the son of the king of Alaka. Distant is the time, and the place, 
and vaiions is the course of Fate ; so who knows what will happen to any 
one here in the meantime ? So I had better die.” Saying this, Manddra- 
vati, being sick with separation, passed immediately into a miserable state, 

* The capital of the god of wealth. 
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When her father and mother heard that from the mouth of her con- 
fidante, and saw her in such a condition, they deliberated with the ministers, 
and came to the following conclusion, “ That king Mahasena, the sovereign 
of Alaka, is on good terms with us, and the princess Mandaravati is unable 
to endure the delay here, so why should we feel any delicacy about it ? 
Happen what will, let us send her to Alaka, for when she is near 
her beloved, she will be able patiently to endure the delay/’ When king 
Mandaradeva had gone through these deliberations, he comforted his daugh- 
ter Mandaravati, and made her embark on a ship with wealth and atten- 
dants, and after her mother had recited a prayer for her good fortune, he 
sent her off from Hansadvipa by sea on an auspicious day, to travel to 
Alak^ in order that she might be married there ; and he sent with her 
a minister of his own, named Vinitamati, 

And after the princess, travelling in a ship on the ocean, had left 
Hansadvipa some days’ sail behind her, there suddenly rose up against her 
a roaring cloud, as it were a bandit, showering raindrops like arrows, that 
sang terribly in the whistling wind. And the gale, like mighty fate, in a 
moment dragged her ship to a distance, and smote it, and broke it in pieces. 
And those attendants were drowned, and among them Vinitamati ; and all 
her treasure was whelmed in the ocean. 

But the sea lifted up the princess with a wave, as it were with an 
arm, and flung her up alive in a forest on the shore, near the scene of the 
shipwreck. To think that she should have fallen into the sea, and that a 
towering wave should have landed her in a forest ! Behold now, how 
nothing is impossible to Destiny ! Then she, in such a situation, terrified 
and confused, seeing that she was alone in a solitiry wood, was again plunged 
in a sea, but this time it was the sea of grief. She exclaimed, “ Where have 
I arrived ? Surely it is a very different place fi'oin that for which I set 
out 1 Where too ai*e those attendants of mine ? Where is Vinitamati ? 
Why has this suddenly happened to me ? Where shall I go, ill-starred as 
I am ? Alas ! I am undone ! What shall I do ? Cursed Fate, wliy did you 
rescue me from the sea ? Ah ! father 1 Ah, mother 1 Ah, husband, son of 
the king of Alaka 1 Look ; I am perishing before I reach you ; why do 
you not deliver me ?” While uttering these and similar exclamations, 
Mandaravati wept copiously with tears that resembled the pearls of a broken 
necklace. 

And at that very time a hermit, named Matanga, came there from his 
hermitage, which was not far off, to bathe in the sea. That sage, who was 
accompanied by his daughter, named Yamuna, who had observed a vow of 
virginity from her childhood, lieard tlie sound of Mundaravati’s weeping. 
And with his daughter he approached her kindly, and he saw her, looking 
like a doe separated from a herd of deer, casting her sorrowing eyes in 
48 
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«very direction. And the great sage said to her with an affectionate voice, 
** Who are you, and how did yon get into this wood, and why do you weep ?’* 
Then Mandaravati, seeing that he was a compassionate man, slowly re- 
covered herself, and told him her story, with face dejected from shame. 

Then the hermit Matanga, after meditating, said to her, Princess, 
cease to despair ,* recover your composure ! Though you are delicate of 
body as a ieV/sA«-flower, the calamity of sorrow afflicts you ; do misfortunes 
ever consider whether their victim is tender or not ? But you shall soon 
obtain the husband you desire ; so come to this hermitage of mine, which 
is at no great distance from this place ; and remain there with this daughter 
of mine as in your own house.” When the great hermit had comforted 
her with these words, he bathed, and accompanied by his daughter, led 
Mandaravati to his hermitage. There she remained leading an ascetic life, 
longing to meet her husband, delighting herself with waiting upon that 
sage, accompanied by his daughter. 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, who was emaciated with long ex- 
pectation, remained killing the time in Alaka, continually counting the 
days, eager for his marriage with Mandaravati, and his friend Chanda- 
prabha and the rest were trying to console him. And in course of time, 
as the auspicious day drew nigh, his father, the king, made preparations for 
his journey to Hansadvipa. And after prayers had been offered for a 
prosperous journey, prince Sundarasena started from his home on an auspi- 
cious day, shaking the earth with his armies. 

And as he was marching along with his ministers, he reached in course 
of time, to his delight, that city S'asankapura, which adorned the shore of 
the sea. There king MahendrMitya, hearing of his approach, came to 
meet him, bowmg humbly, and the prince entered the city with his fol- 
lowers, and mounted on an elephant, he reached the palace of the king. 
And as he went along, the splendour of his beauty fluttered the hearts of 
the ladies of the city, as the hurricane flutters the lotus-bed. In the palace, 
king Mahendraditya shewed him every attention, and promised to accom- 
pany him : and so he rested there that day. And he spent the night in 
such thoughts as these, “ Shall I ever get across the sea, and win that 
blushing bride ?” 

And next morning he left his army in that very city, and went with 
king Mahendraditya to the shore of the sea There he and his ministers, 
togeidier with that king, embarked on a large ship, that was well supplied 
with food and water. And the prince made the small retinue, that ho 
could not help taking, embark on a second ship Then the ship was 
let go, and its flag fluttered in the wind, and those two kings, who were 
in it, shaped their course towards the south-western quarter. 

And after two or three days had passed, as they were sailing on the 
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sea, there suddenly arose a great hurricane. And the ranges o£ forest on 
the shores of the sea shook to and fro, as if in astonishment at the unpre- 
cedented character of the gale. And the waters of the sea, inverted by 
the wind, were turned upside down, again and again, as affections are by 
lapse of time. And an offering of jewels was made to the sea accompanied 
by a loud cry of woe ; and the pilots let loose the sail and relaxed their 
efforts at the same time ; and all excitedly flung out very heavy stones on 
all sides, fastened by chains, and flung away their hopes of life at the same 
time ; and the two vessels, driven to and fro by the waves, as elephants 
by elephant-drivers,* wandered about in the sea, as if in the mMee of a 
battle. 

Then Sundarasena, beholding that, was moved from his seat, as if 
from his self-command, f and said to king Maheiidraditya, ‘‘ It is through 
my demerits in former births that this day of doom has suddenly come 
upon you. So I cannot endure to witness it ; I will fling mj^self into the 
sea.” When the prince had said this, he quickly girt his upper garment 
round his loins, and flung himself then and there into the sea. And when 
his five friends, Ohandaprabha and the others, saw that, they too flung 
themselves in, and Mahendraditj^'a did the same. And while, having 
recovered their presence of mind, they were swimming across the ocean, 
they all went in different directions, being separated by the force of the 
waves. And immediately the wind fell, and the sea became hushed and 
calm, and bore the semblance of a good man whose wrath is appeased.J 

And in the meanwhile Sundai’asena, with whom was Dridhabuddhi, 
found a ship that had been driven from somewhere or other by the wind, 
and with that minister of his as his only companion he climbed up on it, 
as it were on a second swing of incertitude oscillating between rescue and 
destruction. Then, having lost all courage, he drifted, not knowing his 
bearings, looking on the whole world as made of water, cou tiding in his 
god : and the ship, which was wafted along by a gentle and favourable 
breeze, as if by a deity, carried him to the shore in three days. There it 
stuck fast, and he and his companion sprang to shore and to a hope of 
life at the same moment. 

And when there, he recovered breath, and said to Pridhabuddi ; I 
have escaped even from the sea, from the infernal regions, though I went 
below ; but since I have nob been able to do so without causing the death 

* Bohtlmgk and Koth give ndgalandha in this passage as Sclilange ah 

JFesseV^ I do not quite see how to bring in this ti-ansUtioa, though 1 fear that my 
own is not correct, 

t I read dhmrgad for adJytirgdd, 

f Storms play an important part in the G-reek romances. See Bohde, Der 
Griechische Eoman, pp. 428 and 468. 
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of my ministers Vikrama^akti, and Vyaghraparakrama, and Cbandaprahha 
and Bhimabhuja, such fine fellows as they were, and also of king Mahen- 
drMitya, who became without cause so good a friend to me, — of all these, — 
how can I now live with honour?” When he said this, his minister 
Dfidhabuddbi said to him, “ Prince, recover your composure ; I am per- 
suaded that we shall havcNgood fortune ; for they may perhiwps make their 
way across the sea, as we have done. Who can discern the mysterious way 
of Destiny?” 

While Dridhabuddhi was saying this and other things of the same 
kind, two hermits came there to bathe. The good men, seeing that the 
prince was despondent, came up to him, and asked him his story, and said 
kindly to him ; ‘‘ Wise sir, even the gods are not able to alter the mighty 
influence of actions in a previous state of existence, that bestow joy and 
sorrow. So a resolute man, who wishes to take leave of sorrow, should 
practise right doing ; for right doing is the true remedy for it, not I’egrets, 
nor emaciation of the body. So abandon despondency, and preserve your 
body by resolute endurance ; as long as the body is preserved, what object 
of human endeavour cannot be attained ? Moreover, you possess auspicious 
marks; you are certain to enjoy prosperity.” Saying this the hermits 
consoled him, and took him to their hermitage. 

And prince Sundarasena remained waiting there for some days, accom- 
panied by Dridbabuddhi. 

And in the meanwhile his ministers Bhimabhuja and Vikramalakti, 
having swum across the sea, reached the shore in a separate place. And 
hoping that perhaps the prince might have escaped from the sea like them- 
selves, they entered that great forest, and searched for him bewildered with 
grief. And his other two ministers, Cbandaprahha and Vyaghrapara- 
krama, and king Mahendraditja, in the same way escaped from the sea, and 
sorrowfully sought for Sundarasena, and when they did not find him, were 
afSicted ; and at last they found their ship unharmed and went to S'asanka- 
pura., Then those two ministers, and the army that had been left in that 
city, hearing what had happened,* went weeping to their own city Alaka. 
And when they arrived without the prince, lamenting their loss, the citizens 
wept, and one universal wail was heard in the city. When king Mahasena 
and bis queen heard that news of their son, they were in such a state that 
they would have died, if it were not that their allotted term of life had not 
yet expired. And when the king and the queeju were bent on suicide, the 
ministers dissuaded them with various speeches, which gave them reasons 
for entertaining hope. Then the king remained in a temple of Svayambhlf 

* The Sanskrit College MS. hmjndta-vrittantd. 

t The self-existent, a name of STva, Vishnu, and Buddha. 
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outside the town, engaged in asceticism with his attendants, enquiring for 
news of his son. 

And in the meanwhile king MandAradeva, in Hansadvipa, heard the news 
of the shipwreck of his daughter, and of that of his proposed son-ia-iaw. 
And he also came to know that his son-in-law’s two ministers had arrived 
in Alaka, and that king Mahasena there was keeping himself alive by 
hope, being engaged in practising austerities. Then that king also, who 
was afflicted by grief for the loss of his daughter, and was only prevented 
by bis ministers from committing suicide, entrusted to them the care of his 
kingdom, and with the queen Kandarpaseiia went to the city of Alaka to 
visit king Mahasena, who was his partner in misfortune. And he made 
up his mind that he would do whatever that king did, as soon as he had 
trustworthy intelligence with regard to the fate of his son. And so he 
came to king Mahasena, who was still more giieved when he heard of the 
fate of Mandaravati, and sorrowed in sympathy witn him. Then that 
king of Hansadvipa remained practising austerities with the king of Alaka, 
restraining his senses, eating little, sleeping on darbha-^vdLSS. 

Wlieii they had been ail scattered in this way in different directions 
by the Disposer, as leaves by a wind, it happened that Sundarasena set 
forth from the hermitage in which he was, and reached that hermitage of 
Matanga, in which Mandaravati was staying. There he beheld a lake of 
clear water, the bank of which was thickly planted with trees bent down 
with the weight of many ripe fruits of various flavours. As he was weary, 
he bathed in that lake, and ate sweet fruits, and then walked on with 
Dridhabuddhi, and reached a forest stream. And going along its bank, he 
saw some hermit maidens engaged in gathering flowers near a temple 
containing a Linga. And in the midst of them he beheld one hermit 
maiden, who seemed to be the peerless beauty of the world, illuminating 
the whole wood with her loveliness, as if with moonlight, making all the 
regions full of blown blue lilies: with her glance, and sowing with her foot- 
falls a thicket of lotuses in the forest. 

Then the prince said to Dridhabuddhi, “ Wlio can this be ? Can she 
be a nymph of heaven worthy of being gazed upon by the hundred- eyed 
Indra ; or is she the presiding goddess of the forest with her shoot-like 
fingers.. jjlinging to the flowers? Surely the Creator framed this very 
wonderful form of hers after he had perfected his skill by continual practice 
in creating many nymphs heaven. And lo 1 she exactly resembles in 
appearance my beloved Mandaravati, whose beauty I beheld in a picture. 
Why should she not be the lady herself ? But how can this be ? She is in 
Hansadvipa far away from this heart of the forest. So I cannot^ conceive 
who this fair one is,iM whence she comes, and how she comes to be here.” 

* I read tama which I find in the Sanskrifc College MS, for Utra, 
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And Dridhabuddhi, when he saw that fair maid, said to the prince, She 
must be whom you suppose her to be, otherwise how could her ornaments, 
though made of forest flowers, thus resemble a necklace, a zone, a string of 
bells, and the other ornaments usually worn ? Moreover, this beauty and 
delicacy are not produced in a forest ; so you may be certain that she is 
some heavenly nymph, or some princess, not the daughter of a hermit. Let 
us rise up and stand here‘* a moment to find out.*’ When Dridhabuddh; 
had said this, they both of them stood there concealed by a tree. 

And in the meanwhile those hermit maidens, having gathered their 
flowers, went down into that river with that lovely girl to bathe. And 
while they were amusing themselves by splashing about in it, it happened 
that an alligator came and seized that lovely girl. When those maidens 
saw that, they were bewildered, and they cried out in their sorrow, “ Help, 
help, ye woodland deities ! For here is Mandaravati, while bathing in 
the river, suddenly and unexpectedly seized by an alligator, and perishing.” 
When Sundarasena heard that, he thought to himself, “ Can this really be 
that beloved of mine ?” and rushing forward he quickly killed that alliga- 
tor with his dagger. And when she fell from the monster’s mouth, as it 
were from the mouth of death, he carried her up on the bank, and comfort- 
ed her. 

And she, for her part, having got over her fear, and seeing that he 
was a charming person, said to herself, “ Who is this great-hearted one 
that my good fortune has brought here to save my life ? Wonderful to 
say, he bears a close resemblance to that lover of mine whom I saw in a 
picture, the high-born son of the king of Alakd. Can he possibly be that 
very man ? But out on my evil thought ! Heaven forefend ! May such a 
man never be an exile from his native laud 1 So it is not fitting for me now to 
remain in the society of a strange man. Accordingly, I will leave this place : 
may prosperity be the lot of this great-souled one !” After going through 
these reflections, Mandaravati said to those companions of hers, First 
take a respectful leave of this noble gentleman, and then come with me ; 
we will now depart.” 

When prince Sundarasena, whose doubts were before unsatisfied, heard 
this, he conceived great confidence from merely hearing his own name, and 
he questioned one of her companions, saying to her,” Auspicious one, 
whose daughter and of what condition is this friend of yours ? Tell me, for I 
feel a great desiie to know.” When he questioned the hermit maiden in 
these words, she said to him, “ This is the princess Mandaravati, the 
daughter of king Mandaradeva, the sovereign of Hansadvipa. She was 
being conducted to the city of Alaka to be married to prince Sundaraseua, 
when her ship was wrecked in the sea, and the wav^s flung her up upon 
• The Saxiskrit College MS. has ehi for iha. 
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the shore : and the hermit Matanga found her there and brought her to 
his hermitage ” 

When she said this, Sundarasena’s friend Dridhabuddhi, dancing like 
one bewildered with joy and despondency, said to the prince, I congra- 
tulate you on having now been successful in obtaining the princess 
Mandaravati ; for is not this that very lady of whom we were thinking 
When he had said this, her companions the hermit maidens questioned him, 
and he told them his story ; and they gladdened with it that friend of 
theirs Then Mandaravati exclaimed, “ Ah, my husband,” and fell weep- 
ing at the feet of that Sundarasena. He, for his part, embraced her and wept, 
and while they were weeping there, even stocks and herbs wept, melted with 
compassion. 

Then the hermit Matanga, having been informed of all this by those 
hermit maidens, came there quickly, accompanied by Yamuna. He com- 
forted that Sundarasena, who prostrated himself at his feet, and took him 
with Mandaravati to his own hermitage. And that day he refreshed him 
by entertaining him, and made him feel happy ; and the next day the great 
hermit said to that prince, “ My son, I must to-day go for a certain affair 
to SVetadvipa, so you must go with Mandaravati to Alaka ; there you 
must marry this princess and cherish her ; for I have adopted her as my 
daughter, and I give her to you And you shall rule the earth for a long 
time with her ; and you shall soon recover all those ministers of yours.” 
When the hermit had said this to the prince and his betrothed, he took 
leave of them, and went away through the air with his daughter Yamuna, 
who was equal to himself in power. 

Then Sundarasena, with Mandaravati, and accompanied by Dridhabud- 
dhi, set out from that hermitage. And when he reached the shore of the 
sea, he saw coming near him a light ship under the command of a young mer- 
chant. And in order to accomplish his journey more easily, he asked the 
young merchant who was the owner of that ship, through Dridhabud- 
dhi, hailing him from a distance, to give him a passage it. The 
wicked merchant, who beheld Mandaravati, and was at once distra,cted 
with love, consented, and brought his ship near the shore. Then Sun- 
darasena first placed his beloved on board the ship, and was preparing 
to get on board himself from the bank where he stood, when the 
wicked merchant, coveting his neighbour’s wife, made a sign to the 
steersman, and so set the ship in motion. And the ship, on board of 
which the princess was crying piteously, rapidly disappeared from the view 
of Sundarasena, who stood gazing at it. 

And he fell on the ground crying out, “ Alas ! I am robbed by 
thieves,” and wept for a long time, and then Dridhabuddhi said to him, 
** Else up ! Abandon despondency ! this is not a course befitting a hero. 
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Come along ! Let us go in tliat direction to look for that thief : for even 
in the most grievous hour of calamity the wise do not take leave of their 
fortitude,” When Sundarasena had been thus exhorted by Dridhabuddhi, 
he was at last induced to rise up from the shore of the sea and set out. 

And be went on his way weeping, and crying out, “ Alas, queen ! 
Alas, Mandaravati !” continually scorched by the fire of separation, fasting, 
accompanied only by the weeping Drid.habuddhi j and almost beside him- 
self with distraction he entered a great wood. And when in it, he paid no 
attention to the wise counsels of his friend, but ran hither and thither, 
thinking only of his beloved. When he saw the creepers in full bloom, he 
said, ** Can this he my beloved come hero, adorned with blown fiowers, 
having escaped from that merchant- robber ?” When he saw the beautiful 
lotuses, he said, “ Can she have dived into a tank in her fear, and is she 
lifting np her face with long-lashed eyes and looking at me ?” And when 
he heard the cuckoos singing concealed by the leafy creepers, he said “ Is 
the sweet- voiced fair one here addressing me ?*’ Thus raving at every 
step, he wandered about for a long time, scorched by the moon, as if it 
were the sun ; and so to him the night was the same as the day. 

And at last the prince with Dri^habuddhi emerged from that wood, 
though with difficulty, and having lost his way, reached a great wilderness. 
It was perilous with fierce rhinoceroses, dangerous as being inhabited by 
lions, and so was as formidable* as an army, and moreover it was bes6t by 
a host of bandits. When the prince entered this wilderness, which was 
refugeless, and full of many misfortunes, like misery, he was set upon 
with uplifted weapons, by some Pulindas, who happened to be on the 
look out for human victims to offer to Durga, by order of Vindhyaketu 
the king of the Pulindas, who lived in that region. When the prince 
was tormented with five fires, of misfortune, exile, the grief of separation, 
that affront from a base man, fasting, and the fatigue of the journey ; 
alas ! Pate created a sixth fire in the form of an attack of bapdits, as if 
in order to xhaust his s^elftcomman'^. 

And when many of the bandits rushed towards him to seize him, 
showering .arrows, he, with only one companion to help him, killed 
them with his dagger. When king Vindhyaketu discovered that, he 
sent forward another force, and Sundarasena, being skilled in fighting, 
killed a great many bandits belonging to that force also. At last he and 
Jus companion fainted from the exhaustion of their wounds ; and then 

* I read ^dur^harsham / the Sanskrit College MS. reads Benan{m (sicj tva durdhar- 

shdm : the word translated “rhinoceros” can also mean “ sword the adjective before it 
may mean “ uplifted,” and the word translated “inhabited by lions” may perhaps 
mean, “ commanded by a king,** 
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those Savaras bour^d them, and took them and threw them into prison. 
The prison was full of multitudes of vermin, filthy with cobwebs, and it 
was evident that snakes frequented it, as they had dropped there the skins 
that clung to their throats. The dust in it rose as high as the ancle, ^ it 
was honey-combed with the holes and galleries of mice, and full of many 
terrified and miserable men that had been thrown into it. In that place, 
which seemed the very birthplace of hells, they saw those two ministers 
Bhimabhuja and Vikrama4akti, who, like themselves, had entered that 
wilderness after escaping from the sea, in order to look for their master, 
and had been already bound and thrown into prison. They recognised the 
prince and fell weeping at his feet, and he recognised them, and embraced 
them, bathed in tears. 

Then their woes were increased a hundredfold by seeing one another ; 
but the other prisoners there said to them, in order tc console them, 
“ Enough of grief ! Can we avoid the effect of acts done in a previous 
state of existence ? Do you not see that the death of all of ns toi ether is 
imminent ? For we have been collected here by this king of the Piilindas, 
in order that he may offer us up to Durga on the coming fourteenth day of 
the month. So why should you grieve ? The way of Fate, that sports with 
living beings, is strange ; as she has given you misfortune, she may in the 
same way give you prosperity.** When the other prisoners had said this 
to them, they remained there bound with them ; it is terrible to see how 
little respect calamities shew even for the great. 

And when the fourteenth day arrivedjthey were all taken thence by the 
orders of the king to the temple of Durga to he sacrificed. It seemed like 
the mouth of death, the flame of the lamp being its lolling tongue, the 
range of bells being its row of teeth, to which the heads of men clung, 
Then Sundarasena, when he saw that goddess, bowed before her, and praised 
her with mind humbled by devotion, and uttered this prayer, ** 0 thou 
goddess that didst quell the oppression of the Asuras with, thy blood- 
streaming trident, which mangled haughty Daityas, thou that givest security 
to thy votaries, look upon me, goddess, that am burned up with the forest- 
fire of grief, with a favourable nectar-shedding eye, and refresh me. 

Honour to thee !” • £ ' -d v 

While the prince was saying this, Vindhyaketu, that king of tne Pulm- 

das, came there to worship the goddess D^rga. The moment the prince 
saw the king of the Bhillas, he recognised him, and being bowed down 
with shame, said of his own accord to his friends, “ Ha ! this is that very 
Vindhyaketu, the chief of the Pulindas, who comes to my father’s court to 

* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit CoUege MS. wHch gives mBtea,d of 

lagm, 

t The Sanskrit Collie MS. reads vydBaUa’draUramtii. 
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pay him homage, and is the lord o£ this vast wilderness. Whatever may 
happen, v/e must not say anything here, for it is better for a man of honour 
to die, than to make known who he is under such circumstances.’’ 

While the prince was saying this to his minister’s, king Vindhyaketu 
said to his servants, “ Come now, shew me this heroic human victim, who 
killed so many of ray warriors when he was being captured. As soon as 
his servants heard this, they brought Sundarasena, smeared with clotted 
blood, and defiled with wounds, into the presence of that king. When the 
king of the Bhillas saw him, he half recognised him, and being terrified, 
said to him, “ Tell me, who are you, and whence do you come ?” Sundara- 
sena answered the king of the Bhillas, “ What does it matter who I am, 
or whence I come ? Do what you are about to do.” 

Then Vindhyaketu recognised him completely by his voice, and ex- 
claiming excitedly, “ Alas 1 Alas 1” fell on the ground. Then he embraced 
the prince, and said, ‘‘ Alas, great king Maliasena, see what a fitting return 
I, villain that I am, have now made for your numerous benefits, in that I 
have here reduced to such a state your son, whom you value as your life, 
prince Sundarasena, who has come here from somewhere or other !” This 
and many other such laments he uttered in such a way that all there began 
to shed tears. But the delighted companions of Sundarasena comforted 
the Bhilla king, saying to him, “ Is not this much that you recognised the 
prince before any misfortune had happened ? What could you have done 
after the event had taken place ? So why do you despond in the midst of 
this joy ?” 

Then the king fell at the feet of Sundarasena, and lovingly honoured 
him, and Sundarasena got him to set all the human victims free. And 
after he had shown him all due respect, he took him to his village and his 
friends with him, and proceeded to bandage his wounds and administer medi- 
cines to him ; and he said to him, “ Tell me, prince, what brought you to this 
place, for I have a great desire to know.” Then Sundarasena related to 
him all his adventures. And that prince of the S'avaras, being astoni'^hed, 
said to him, What a wonderful chain of events ! That you should have 
set out to marry Mandaravati, and that you should then have been wrecked* 
in the sea, and that this should have led to your reacliing the hermitage of 
Matanga, and to your meeting your beloved there, and that this mercliant, 
in whom you confided, should have carried her off from you, and that you 
should have entered the wilderness, and have been imprisoned for sacrifice, and 
recognised by me and delivered from that death— how strangely does all 
this hang together 1 Therefore honour by all means to mysteriously working 
Destiny ! And you must not feel anxious about your beloved, for, as 
Destiny has done all this, she will also do you that other service soon.” 

• I read with the Sanskrit College MS. jpdiaJ^ for prdjfttji. 
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■Wiile the king of the Pulindas was saying this, his commander-in- 
chief came quickly in a state of high delight, and entering said to him, 
“ King, a certain merchant entered this wilderness with his followers, and 
he had with him much wealth and a very beautiful lady, a very gem of 
women ; and when I heard of this, I went with an army, and seized him and 
his followers, with the wealth and the lady, and I have them here outside.’* 
When Siindarasena and Viridhyakebu heard this, they said to themselves 
“ Can these be that merchant and Manila ravati ?” And they said, “ Let 
the merchant and the lady be brought in here at once,” and thereupon the 
commander-in-chief brought in that merchant and that lady. When 
Bridhabuddhi saw them, he exclaimed, “ Here is that very princess Man- 
daravati, and here is that villain of a merchant. Alas, princess 1 How 
came you to be reduced to this state, like a creeper scorched by the heat, 
with your bud-like lip dried up, and with your flower-ornaments stripped 
off p” While Bridhabuddhi was uttering this exclamation, Sundarasena 
rushed forward, and eagerly threw his arms round the neck of his beloved. 
Then the two lovers wept for a long time, as if to wash off from one an- 
other, by the water of a shower of tears, the defilement of separation. 

Then Yindhyaketu, having consoled them both, said bo that maarchant, 
** How came you to carry off the wife of one who confided in you ?” Then 
the merchant said, with a voice trembling with fear, “ I have fruitlessly 
done this to my own destruction, but this holy saint was preserved by her 
own unapproachable splendour ; I was no more able to touch her, than if she 
had been a flame of fire ; and I did intend, villain that I was, to take her to 
my own country, and after her anger had been allayed, and she had been 
reconciled to me, to marry her.” When the merchant had said this, the king 
ordered him to be put to death on the spot ; but Sundarasena saved him 
from execution ,• however be had bis abundant wealth confiscated, a heavier 
loss than that of life 5 for those that have lost their wealth die daily, 
not so those that have lost their breath. 

So Simdarasena had that merchant set at liberty, and the wretched 
creature went where he would, pleased at having escaped with life ; and 
king Yindhyaketu took Mandaravati, and went with her and Sundarasena 
to the palace of his own queen. There he gave orders to his queen, and 
had Mandaravati honoured with a bath, with clothes and with unguents, 
and after Sundarasena had been in the same way bathed and adorned, he 
made him sit down on a splendid throne, and honoured him with gifts, 
pearls, musk, and so on. And on account of the reunion of that couple, 
the king made a great feast, at which all the S'avara women danced 
delighted. 
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Then, the next day, Sundarasena said to the king, ‘‘ My wounds are 
healed, and my object is attained, so I will now go hence to my own 
city : and, please, send ofE at once to my father a messenger with a letter, 
to tell the whole story, and announce my arrival.”* When the S'avara 
chief heard this, he sent ofE a messenger with a letter, and gave him the 
message which the prince suggested. 

And just as the letter-carrier was reaching the city of Alaka, it hap- 
pened that king Mahasena and his queen, afflicted because they heard no 
tidings of Sundarasena, were preparing to enter the fire in front of a temple 
of Siva, surrounded by all the citizens, who were lamenting their approach- 
ing loss. Then the S'avara, who was bearing the letter,' beholding king 
Mahasena, came running up proclaiming who he was, stained with dust, 
bow in hand, with his hair tied up in a knot behind with a creeper, black 
himself, and wearing a loin-cincture of 2? leaves. That letter-carrier of 
the king of the JBhillas said, “King, you are blessed with good' fortune 
to-day, as your son Sundarasena has come with Mandaravati, having 
escaped from the sea ; for he has arrived at the court of my master Vin- 
dhyaketu, and is on his way to this place with him, and has sent me on 
before ” Having said this, and thus discharged his confidential commission, 
the letter-carrier of the Bhilla king laid the letter at the monarch’s feet. 
Then all the people there, being delighted, raised a shout of joy ; and the 
letter was read out, and the whole of the wonderful circumstances became 
known ; and king Mahasena recompensed the letter-carrier, and abandoned 
his grief, and made great rejoicings, and entered his palace with all his re- 
tainers. And the next day, being impatient, he set out to meet his son, 
whose arrival he expected, accompanied by the king of Hansadvipa. And 
his force of four arms marched along with him, innumerable, so that the 
earth trembled, dreading insupportable weight. 

In the meanwhile Sundarasena set out from that village of the Bhillas 
for his own home, with Mandaravati And he was accompanied by his 
friends Vikramasakti and Bhimabhuja, whom he found in the prison, and 
Dridhabuddhi too was with him. He himself rode on a horse swift as the 
wind, by the side of Vindhyaketu, and seemed by the hosts of Pulindas 
that followed him, to be exhibiting the earth as belonging to that race. 
And as he was marching along, in a few days he beheld on the road his 
father coming to meet him, with his retinue and his connections. Then be 
got down from his horse, and the people beheld him with joy, and he and 
his friends went up and fell at the feet of his father. His father, when he 
beheld his son looking like the full moon, felt like the sea which surges up 
with throbbings of joy, and overflows its bounds, and could not contain 

* vrittdntam should probably be vrittdnUf and should be joined with the words 
that follow. 
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himself for happiness.* And when he saw Mandaravati, his daughter- 
in-law, bowing at his feet, be considered himself and his family prosperous, 
and rejoiced. And the king welcomed Dridhabuddhi and the other two 
ministers of his son, who bowed at his feet, and he received Yindhjaketu 
with still warmer welcome 

Then Sundarasena bowed before his father-in-law Mandaradeva, whom 
his father introduced to him, and rejoiced exceedingly ; and beholding his 
ministers Chandaprabha and Vyagbraparakrama, who had .arrived before, 
clinging to his feet, he considered that all his wishes were 'accomplished. 
And immediately king Mahendraditya, who was delighted at hearing what 
had happened, came there from S'asankapura out of a^ection. Then 
prince Sundarasena, mounted on a splendid horse, escorting his beloved, as 
Nadakuvara did Rambba, went with all those to his own home, the city of 
Alaka, the dwelling-place of all felicities, abounding in virtuous men. And 
accompanied by his beloved he entered the palace of his father, being 
sprinkled, as he passed through the city, by the wives of the citizens, who 
were all crowding to the windows, with the blue lotuses of their eyes. 
And in the palace he bowed at the feet of bis mother, whose eyes were full 
of tears of joy, and then spent that day in rejoicings, in which aU his 
relations and servants took part. 

And the next day, in the long desired hour fixed by the astrologers, 
the prince received the band of Mandaravati, who was bestowed on him by 
her father. And bis father-in-law, king Mandaradeva, as he had no son, 
bestowed on him many priceless jewels, in his joy, and the reversion of his 
kingdom after his own death. And his father, king Mahasena, without 
exhausting the earth, made a great feast, in a style suitable to his desires 
and means, in which all prisoners were released, and a rain of gold was 
seen.f And having beheld Sundarasena prosperous by his union with 
Mandaravati, and having taken part in his wedding festivities, in which all 
the women danced to song, and having been honoured by king Mahasena, 
king Mandaradeva returned to his own territory, and the king of 
S'asankapura returned to that city, and Tindhyaketu, the lord of the great 
wilderness, returned to his domain. 

And after some days had elapsed, king Mahasena, perceiving that his 
son Sundarasena was virtuous and beloved by the subjects, established h jn i 
in his throne, and went himself to the forest. And prince Sundarasena, 
having thus obtained the kingdom, and having conquered all his enemies 
by the might of his arm, ruled with those ministers the whole earth, and 
found his joy in the possession of Mandaravati ever increasing. 

* An allusion to the phenomenon of the tides. 

t The Sanskrit College MS. gives in which gold mi 

garments were showered on tiie people. 
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When the minister Yyaghrasena had told this story on the bank o£ 
the lake to Mrigankadatta, he went on to say to him, ‘‘ This wonderful 
tale, prince, did the hermit Kanva relate to us in the hermitage, and at the 
end of the tale the compassionate man said to us, to comfort us, ^ So, my 
sons, t])o«!e who endure with resolute hearts temble misfortunes hard to 
struggle through, attain in this way the objects they most desire ; but those 
others, whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail. Therefore 
abandon this despondency, and go on your way. Your master also, prince 
Mrigankadatta, shall recover all his ministers, and shall long rule the earth, 
after having been united with S'asjnkavati.’ When that great hermit had 
said this to us, we plucked up courage, and spent the niglit tliere, and 
then set out from that hermitage, and in course of time reached this wood, 
travel-worn. And while here, being tortured with excessive thirst and 
hunger, we climbed up this tree sacred to Ganesa, to get fruits, and we 
were ourselves turned into fruits, and we have now, prince, been released 
from our fruit- transformation by your austerities. Such have been the 
adventures of us four, during our separation from you^^ brought about by 
the curse of the Naga ; and now that our curse is expired, advance, united 
with us all, towards the attainment of your object,’’ 

When Mrigankadatta had heard all this from his minister Vydghra- 
sena, he conceived Lopes of obtaining S'asankavati, and so passed'^that 
night there. 


* I read mpopanite with the Sanskrit College MS. 
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CHAPTER CIL 


Then, the nest morning, Mrigankadatta rose up from the shore of 
that beautiful lake, together with all his ministers, who had rejoined him ; 
and in cbmpany with them, and the Brahman Srutadhi, set out for 
Ujjayini, to win S'asankavati, after he had paid his orisons to that tree of 
Ganesa.^ 

Then the heroic prince, accompanied by his ministers, again crossed 
various stretches of woodland, which contained many hundreds of lakes, 
and were black with throughout their whole expanse, look- 

ing like nights in the rainy season, when the clouds collect ; and others 
which had their canes broken by terrible infuriated elephants roaming 
through them, in which the formed a strong contrast to the 

tamdla-tveeSjX and which thus resembled so many cities of king Vird^a ; 
and ravines of mighty mountains, which were pure, though strewn with 
flowers, and though frequented by subdued hermits,, were haunted by fierce 
beasts ; and at last came near the city of Ujjayini. 

Then he reached the river Gandhavati, and dispelled his fatigue by 
bathing in it, and after crossing it, he arrived with his companions in that 
cemetery’of Mabakala. There he beheld the image of mighty Bhairava, 
black with the smoke from neighbouring pyres, surrounded with many 
fragments of bones and skulls, terrible with the skeletons of men which 
it held in its grasp, worshipped by heroes, frequented by many troops of 
demons, dear to sporting witches. 

And after crossing the cemetery, he beheld the city of Ujjaymi, a 
old, ruled by king Karmasena. Its streets were watched by guards 
with various weapons, who were themselves begirt by many brave high- 
born Rajputs ; it was surrounded with ramparts resembling the peaks of 
mighty mountains ; it was crowded with elephants, horses, and chariots, 
and hard for strangers to enter. 

^ See the Dummedhajataka, FausholPs edition of the Jatakas, Vol. I, p. 2S9; 
liebreohPs translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. I. p. 83 ; and Vol. I of this 
translation, pp. 1S3 and 575 ; also Balaton’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. lii. 

f Or “ black as \ 

X Or “ which were of opposite appearance, being white.?’ The word arjma (white) 
also refers to the hero Arjuna one of the Pandavas, who lived disguised as a eunuch 
in the city of king Virata. Kichaka (cane) was the leader of the host of king Vhdta, 
and was conquered by Bhima (terrible). The passage contains another pun which will 
be obvious to those acquainted with Hindu customs. 

50 
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When Mpgankadafcta beheld that city, which was thus inaccessible 
on every side, he turned his face away in despondency, and said to his 
ministers, “ Alas ! ill-starred man that I am ! though it has cost me 
hundreds of hardships to reach this city, I cannot even enter it ; what 
chance then have I of obtaining my beloved P” When they heard this, 
they said to him, “ What I do you suppose, prince, that this great city 
could ever be stormed by us, who are so few in number P We must think 
of some expedient to serve in this emergency, and an expedient will 
certainly be found j how comes it that you have forgotten that this ex- 
pedition has frequently been enjoined by the gods P ” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by his ministers, he 
remained for some days roaming about outside the city. 

Then his minister Vikramake^arin called to mind that Vetala, which 
he had long ago won over, intending to employ him to fetch the prince’s 
love from her dwelling-house. And the Vetala came, black in hue, tall, 
with a neck like a camel, elephant-faced, with legs like a bull, eyes like 
an owl, and the ears of an ass. But finding that he could not enter the 
city, he departed ; the favour of Sfiva secures that city against being 
invaded by such creatures. 

Then the Brahman S'rutadhi, who was versed in policy, said to Mpi- 
gankadatta, as he was sitting in gloom, surrounded by his ministers, 
longing in his heart to enter the city ; Why, prince, though you know 
the true principles of policy, do you remain bewildered, like one ignorant 
of them P Who will ever be victorious in this world by disregarding the 
difEerence between himself and his foe P Fur at every one of the four 
gates of this city, two thousand elephants, twenty-five thousand horses, 
ten thousand chariots, and a hundred thousand footmen remain harnessed 
and ready, day and night, to guard it ; and they are hard to conquer, 
being commanded by heroes. So, as for a handful of men, like ourselves, 
entering it by force, that is a mere chimerical fancy, not a measure cal- 
culated to ensure success. Moreover, this city cannot be overthrown by 
a small force j and a contest with an overwhelming force is like fighting 
on foot against an elephant. So join with your friend Mayavatu the king 
of the Pulindas, whom you delivered from the terrible danger of the water- 
monsters in the l!Sfarmada, and with his friend Durgapi^acha the very 
powerful king of the Matangas, who is attached to you on account of his 
alliance with him,t and with that king of the Kiratas, named Sfakti- 

• J. e. patmgmrittu The word seems to mean subsistence of birds/* Compare 
Macbeth lY, 2,33. 

t I find taUsm^andhdmrdgind in three India Office MSS. kindly lent me by 
Host. 
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rakshita, who is famous for his valour and has observed a vow of strict 
chastity from his youth upwards, and let them all bring their forces, and 
then do you, thus strengthened by allies, fill every quarter with your hosts, 
and so accomplish the object you have in view. Moreover, the king of the 
Kiratas is awaiting your coming from a distance in accordance with your 
agreement ; how have you come to forget this ? And no doubt, Mayavatu 
is ready awaiting your arrival, in the territory of* the king of the Matan- 
gas, for you made this agreement with him. So let us go to the castle 
named Karabhagriva, on the southern slope of the Vindhyas, in which 
that chief of the Matangas dwells. And let us summon there S^akti* 
rakshita, the king of the Kiratas, and united with them all make a 
fortunate expedition with every chance of success. 

When Mrigankadatta and his ministers heard this speech of S'ruta- 
dhi’s, which was full of sense and such as the wise would approve, thej' eager- 
ly accepted it, saying, “ So be it.’* And the next day the prince adored 
that unresting traveller of the sky, the sun, the friend of the virtuous, 
that had just arisen, revealing every quarter of the world, t and set out 
for the abode of Durgapiiiacba king of the Matangas on the southern slope 
of the Vindhya range. And his ministers Bhimaparakrama, and Vyaghra- 
sena, and Gunakara, and Meghabala with Vimalabuddhi, and Sthfilabahu 
with Yiehitrakatba, and Vikramake4arin, and Pracbanda^akti, and S'rutadhi 
and Dyidhamushti followed him. With them he successively crossed 
forests wide-ranging as his own undertakings, and stretches of woodland 
profound as his own schemes, with no better refuge at night than the root 
of a tree j: on the shore of a lake, and reached and ascended the Vindhya 
mountain lofty as his own soul. 

Then the prince went from the summit of the -mountain down its 
southern slope, and beholding afar off the villages of the Bhillas full of 
elephants” tusks and deer-skins, he said to himself, “ How am I to know 
where the dwelling of that king of the Matangas is?*’ While engaged 
in such reflections, he and bis ministers saw a hermit boy come towards 
them, and after doing obeisance to him, they said, « Pair Sir, do you know 
in what part of this region the palace of Durgapisacha, the king of the 
Mdtangas, is ? For we wish to see him.” 

* I read Mdtangardjadeiaguto ; the reading of the India Office MS. No. 1883 
is rdjddeidgato which would mean «hy the invitation of the king of the M4tangas.*» 
^ovdiirdgmnana in nXZl, No, 2166 reads dkidgamam, u e. <‘the coming of your 
messeuger.” This makes better sense. 

^ A pun I It also means “ holding prosperity, and holding out hopes to the 
world**’ 

J All the three ladia Office MSS., -which Dr. Sost has kmdly lent me, read 

niidirayafy* 
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When that good young ascetic heard this, he said, Only a ^05 distant 
from this place is a spot called Panchavati, and not far from it was the 
hermitage of the hermit Agastya, who with small effort cast down from 
heaven the haughty king Nahusha ; where Rama, who by command of his 
father took up his dwelling in a forest, accompanied by Lakshmana and 
his wife Sita, long waited on that hermit ; where Kabandha,*^ who guided 
Bama to the slaughter of the Rakshasas, proceeded to attack Rama and 
Lakshmana, as Rahu does the sun and mooji, whose arm a yojana in length 
Rama felled, so that it resembled Nahusha in his serpent form, come to 
supplicate Agastya ; where even now the Rakshasas hearing the roar- 
ing of the clouds at the beginning of the rainy season, call to mind the 
twanging of the bow of Rama ; where the aged deer, that were fed by 
S'ita, beholding the regions deserted in every direction, with eyes filling 
with tears, reject the mouthful of grass 5 where Maricha, who brought 
about Sita’s separation from her husband, assumed the form of a golden 
deer and enticed away Rama, as if to save from slaughter those deer, that 
were still left alive ; where, in many a great lake full of the water of the 
Kaveri, it appears as if Agastya had vomited up in driblets the sea that 
he swallowed. Not far from that hermitage, on a table-land of the Vin- 
dhya, is a stronghold tangled and inaccessible, named Karabhagriva. In 
it dwells that mighty Durgapiiacha of terrible valour, chief of the Matan- 
gas, whom kings cannot conquer. And he commands a hundred thousand 
bowmen of that tribe, every one of whom is followed by five hundred 
warriors. With the aid of those brigands he robs caravans, destroys his 
enemies, and enjoys this great forest, caring nought for this or that king.f 

When Mpigankadatta had heard this from the young hermit, he took 
leave of him, and went quickly, with his companions, in the direction 
indicated by him, and m course of time be arrived in the environs of Kara- 
bhagriva that stronghold of the king of the Matangas, which were crowded 
with JBhilla villages. And within them he beheld near at hand on every 
side crowds of Savaras, adorned with peacocks* feathers and elephants* 
teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, and living on the flesh of deer. When 
Mrigankadatta saw those Bhillas, he said to his ministers, “ See ! these 
men live a wild forest life like animals, and yet, strange to say, they re- 
cognise Durgapisacba as their king. There is no race in the world without 
a king ; I do believe the gods introduced this magical name among men 
in their alarm, fearing that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, 
as great fishes eat the little.” J And while he was saying this, and trying 

» Professor Monier Williams refers us to Bamayana III, 75. 

f So, in the 89th chapter of the Wilkina Saga, Heime goes off to join the robber 
chief Ingram. (Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 242). 

% The India oMqq MS, No. 2156 reads mdtsymyd^abhayodaydt. 
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to find the path that led to the stronghold Karabhagriva, the scouts o£ 
Majavatu, the king of the S'avaras, who had already arrived there, re- 
cognized him, having seen him before. They immediately went and told 
that Mayavatu of his arrival; and he with his army went to meet him. 
And when that king of the Puhndas came near, and saw the prince, he 
alighted from his horse, and ran forward, and fell at his feet. And he 
embraced the prince, who asked after his health, and then mounted him 
and his ministers on horses, and brought them to his own camp. And 
that king of the S'avaras sent his own warder to inform the king of the 
Matangas of the prince’s arrival. 

And Durgapi^acha, the king of the Matangas, quickly came there from 
his own place, and his appearance justified his name.* He seemed like a 
second Vindhya range, for his body was firm as a rocky peak, his hue was 
black as tavi^la, and Pulindas lay at his foot. His face was rendered terri- 
ble by a natural three-furrowed frown, and so he appeared as if Buiga, the 
dweller in the Vindhya I’ange, had marked him with the trident, to claim 
him as her own. Though young, he had seen the death of many secular 
birds;” though black, be was not comely ; and he crouched to none, though 
he hugged the foot of a mountain. f Like a fresh cloud, he displayed the 
peacock tail and the gay-coloured bow; like Hirapyaksha,{ his body was 
scarred by the furious boar ; like Ghatotkacfaa, he was mighty and possessed a 
haughty and terrible shape ; J like the Kali age, he allowed those born nnder 
his sway to take pleasure in wickedness and break through the bonds of 
rule. And the mass of his host came filling the earth, like the stream 
of the Narmada, when let loose from the embrace of Arjuna.|j And so 
the aggregated army of the Chandalas moved on, blackening ail the 
horizon with a dark hue, making those who beheld it say in perplexity 
to themselves ** Can this be a mass of rock that has rolled down from the 
Anjana mountain,^ or is it a premature bank of the clouds of the day of 
doom, that has descended upon the earth ? ” 

And their chief Durgapisacha came up to Myigankadatta, placing his 
head upon the ground even when at a distance, and bowed before him, 
and said “ To-day the goddess Durga is pleased with me, in that your 
Highness, of such a noble race, bas come to my bouse. On that account 

» His name means ‘'Wild man of the Stronghold” or “Demon of the Strong- 
hold.” 

t The passage is full of puns : myas means “ age ” and “ bird ” ; Jcri^hm “ black ” 
and also the god of that name ; hUbhrit ” king ” and also mountain.” 

J Killed by Vishnu in the form of a boar. 

§ Another play on words. It may mean “ was the son of the Pandava Bhima« 

II I do not understand this allusion. 

f Anjana is a black pigment applied to the eyes. 
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I consider myself fortunate and successful. When the king of the 
tangas had said this, he gat-e him a present of pearls, musk, and other 
rarities. And the prince kindly accepted it with the usual courtesies. 
Then they all encamped there. That great forest was covered all over 
with elephants fastened to posts, with horses in stables, and tented foot- 
men ; and was scarcely able to contain itself, being confused with its good 
fortune in thus being assimilated to a city, which was unprecedented in 
the course of its existence. 

Then, in that wood, when Mrigankadatta had bathed in the river for 
good fortune, and had taken food, and was sitting at*his ease, in a secluded 
spot, surrounded by his ministers, Miyavatu also being present, Burga- 
pi^acba said to Myigankadatta, in the course of conversation, speaking in 
a tone softened by affection and regard, “ This king Mayava^u came here 
a long time ago, and has been remaining here w'th me, my lord, awaiting 
your orders. So where, my prince, have you all remained so long ? And 
what haye you done? Tell me, now, the business that detained you.*^ 
When the prince heard this speech of his, he said, “ After I had left the 
palace of our friend here Mayavatu, with Vimalabuddhi and Gunakara, 
and S'rutadhi, and BhimapaiAkraipa, whom I had also recovered, I found 
on my way this Prachapd^^^kti and Vichitrakatha, and in course of time 
also this Vikramake4arin. Then these men here found on the borders of 
a beautiful lake a tree sacred to Gane^a, and climbed up it to pick its 
fruit, and so were turned into fruits themselves by the curse of the god. 
Then I propitiated Ganela, and not without difficulty set them free, and 
at the same time I delivered these other four ministers of mine, Bri(Jha- 
mushti and Vy%hrasena and Meghabala and Sthtilabahu, who bad pre- 
viously sufered the same transformation. With all these, thus recovered, 
I went to Ujjayini ; hut the gates were guarded, and we could not even 
enter the town ; much less could we think of any device for carrying off 
S'asdnkavati. And as I had no army with me, I bac^ no locus standi for 
sending an ambassador. So we deliberated together, and came here to 
you. Now, my friend, you and your allies have to decide whether we shall 
attain our end or no.^’ 

When Myigankadatta had related his adventures in these words, 
Durgapi4£cha and Mdydvatu said, “ Be of good courage ; this is but a 
little matter for us to accomplish at once ; our lives were originally created 
for your sake. We will bring here that king Karmasena in chains, and 
we will carry off his daughter S'a^ankavati by force.” 

When the king of the Matangas and Mayavatu said this, Myiganka- 
datta said lovingly and very respectfully, “ What will you not be able to 
accomplish, for this resolute courage of yours is a sufficient guarantee that 
you will carry out that furtherance of your friend’s interests which you 
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have undertaken. When the Creator made you here, he infused into your 
composition qualities borrowed from your surroundings, the firmness of the 
Vindhya hills, the courage of the tigers, and the warm attachment to 
friends of the foresf^ lotuses. So deliberate and do what is fitting.” 
While Mrigankadatta was saying this, the sun retired to rest on the summit 
of the mountain of setting. Then they also rested that night in the 
royal camp, as was meet, sleeping in booths made by the workmen. 

And the next morning Mrigankadatta sent off Gunakara to bring his 
friend S^aktirakshita, the king of the Kiratas. He went and communi- 
cated the state of affairs to that sovereign ; and in a very few days the 
king of the Kiratas returned with him, bringing a very large force. Tea 
hundred thousand footmen, and two hundred thousand horse, and a myriad 
of furious elephants on which heroes were mounted, and eighty-eight 
thousand chariots followed that king, who darkened the heaven with his 
banners and his umbrella. And Mrigankadatta, with his friends and 
ministers, went to meet him in high spirits and honoured him, and con- 
ducted him into the camp. And in the meanwhile other friends and 
relations of the king of the Matangas, and all those of king Mayavatu, 
having been summoned by messengers, came in.f And the camp swelled 
like the ocean, giving joy to the heart of Myigankadatta : with shouts 
rising up like the roar of the waves, and hundreds of battalions pouring in 
like rivers. And Durgapi^dcha honouredj those assembled kings with 
musk, and garments, and pieces of flesh, and spirits distilled from fruits. 
And Mdyavatu the king of the S'avaras gave them all splendid baths, 
unguents, food, drink, and beds. And Mrigankadatta sat down to eat 
with all those kings who were seated in their proper places. § He even 
went so far as to make the king of the Matangas eat in his presence though 
at a little distance from him : the fact is, it is necessity and place and time 
that take precedence, not one man of another. 

And the next day, when the newly arrived force of Kiratas and others 
had rested, Mrigankadatta, sitting on a throne of ivory in the assembly 
of the kings, where he had been duly honoured, after he had had the place 
cleared of attendants, said to his friends, the king of the Matangas, and 


♦ Vana might mean water.” 

t Two of the India office MSS. *vaa eha U datta-d'&t&fy^ the other reads tad* 
dattadiitdh. I think these readings give a better sense. The king of the Matangas is 
here Durgapi^acha. 

t I read mmamdmyai the conjecture of Dr. Kern. J find it in MS. Mo. 1882 and 
in 2166. 

§ Being a man of high caste, he ate with men who had none, or next to none. 
Dr. Kern wishes to read Idrye^ but all the MSS. have kdryana. 
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tbo ofcbers, Whj do we now clulay ? Why do we not quickly march 
towards Ujjayini with the whole of this force ?’* When the JBrahmaa 
S'rutadhi heard this, he said to that prince, Listen prince, I now speak 
according to the opinion of those who know policy. A king who wishes 
to be victorious must first see the distinction between what is practicable 
and what is not practicable. What cannot be accomplished by an ex- 
pedient, he sliould reject as impracticable. That is practicable which can 
be accomplished by an expedient. Now expedients in this matter are of 
four kinds, and are enumerated as conciliation, gifts, division and force. 
This order represents their comparative advantages, the first being better 
than the second, and so on. So, my prince, you ought first to make use 
of conciliation in this business. For, as king Karmasena is not greedy 
of gain, gifts are not likely to succeed ; nor is division likely to be of any 
use, for none of his servants are angry, or covetous, or indignant with 
him, on account of having been treated with neglect. As for force, its 
employment is risky ; as that king lives in a difiicult country, has a very 
formidable army, and has never been conquered by any king before. More- 
over even mighty ones cannot always be assured of having the fortune 
of victory on their side in battles ; besides, it is not becoming in one, who is 
a suitor for a maiden’s hand, to slaughter her relations. So let us send an 
ambassador to that monarch, adopting the method of conciliation. If that 
does not succeed, the method of force shall be employed as being unavoid- 
able.” All there, when they heard this speech of S'rutadhi’s, approved it, 
and praised bis statesmanship. 

Then Mrigankadatta deliberated with them all, and sent a servant of 
the king of the Kiratas, a noble Brahman, Suvigraha by name, who pos- 
sessed all the requisites of a diplomatist, to king Karmasena, as an ambas- 
sador to communicate the result of their deliberations, and be carried with 
him a letter, and was also entrusted with a verbal message. The ambassador 
went to UJjayiiu, and, being introduced by the warder, entered the king’s 
palace, the interior of wliieh looked very magnificent, as its zones were crowd- 
ed with splendid horses, and with elephants ; and he saw that king Karma- 
sena, sitting on his throne, surrounded by his ministers. He did obeisance 
to that sovereign, who welcomed him ; and after be had sat down, and 
his health had been enquired after, he proceeded to deliver to him' his 
letter. And the king’s minister, named Prajnako^a, took it, and broke 
the seal, and unfolding the letter, proceeded to read it out to the following 
effect. All-Hail ! The auspicious Mrigankadatta, ornament of the circle 
of the earth, son of the great king of kings who is lord of the city 
of Ayodbya, the fortunate Amaradatta, from the slope of the forest 
at the foot of the castle of Karabhagriva, where he now is, with kings 
submissive and obedient to him, sends this plain message to the great king 
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Karmasena in Ujjayini, who is the moon of the sea of bis own race, with 
all due respect ; You have a daughter, and you must without fall give her 
to another, so give her to me ; for she has been declared by the gods a 
suitable wife for me. In this way we shall become allies, and our former 
enmity will be at an end ; if you do not consent, I will appeal to my own 
strong arms to give me this object of my desires/’ When the letter had 
been thus read by the minister Prajnakosa, king Karmasena, inflamed 
with rage, said to his ministers, “ These people are always hostile to us j 
and observe, this man, not knowing his place, has on the present occasion 
worded his communication in an objectionable form. He has put himself 
first and me last, out of contempt ; and at the end the conceited fellow 
has bragged of the might of his arm. So, I do not consideip that I ought 
to send any reply ; as for giving him my daughter, that is out of the 
question. Depart, ambassador ; let yaur master do what he can.’”*^ 

When king Karmasena said this, that Brahman ambassador Suvigraha, 
being a man of spirit, gave him an answer well-suited to the occasion, 
** Fool, you boast now, because you have net seen that prince ; make 
ready ; when be arrives, you will learn the di:fference between yourself and 
your opponent/* When the ambassador said this, the whole court was 
in a state of excitement j but the king, though in wrath, said, “ Away 
with you J Your person is inviolable, so what can we do Then some of 
those present, biting their lips, and wringing their hands together, said one 
to another, Why do we not follow him and kill him this moment.’* But 
others, being masters of themselves, said, “ Let the young fool of a Brah- 
man go 1 why do you trouble yourselves about the speech of this babbler ? 
We will shew what we can do/* Others again, appearing to foreshadow 
by their frowns the speedy bending of their bows, remained silent, with 
faces red with rage. 

The whole court being thus incensed, the ambassador Suvigraha went 
out, and repaired to Myigankadatta in his camp. He told him and his 
friends what Karmasena had said j. and the prince, when he heard it, 
ordered the army to march. Then the sea of soldiers, set in motion by 
the order of the commander, as by a violent gust of wind, in which men, 
horses, and elephants moved like bounding sea- monsters, exciting satisfac- 
tion in the mind of the allied monarchs,t assumed an agitation terrifying 
to the minds of timid men. Then Myigankadatta, making the earth miry 
with the foam of high-mettled horses, and the frontal ichor of elephants, 

* Compare the way in which king Melias receives the proposals of Osantrix in 
the 53rd chapter of the Wilkina Saga, (Hagen's Heiden-Sagen, Vol. I, p, 182.) 

t Or “ of the mountains that retained their wings, t. hy taking refug:e ixom 
Indra in the sea. The pun is, of course, most iateiitional. 
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and deafening the world with the noise of his drums, moved on slowly to 
^jjayini to victory. 


CHAPTEE cm. 


Then Myig^nkadatta, accompanied by his friends, crossed the Yindhya 
range, and with his army ready for battle, reached the frontier of Ujjayini, 
When the brave king Karmasena heard that, he also made ready for the 
fight, and with his army moved out from the city to meet him. And 
when those Ijwo armies came to close quarters, and could see one another, 
a battle took place between them, that gladdened heroes. The battle* 
field seemed like the dwelling-place of Hiranyaka^ipu, as it was full of 
timid demons dispersed in terror by the roar of the Man-lion the con- 
tinued dense showers of arrows fiying through the air, and cutting one 
another, descended on brave warriors, like locusts on the tender herb. 
Dense clouds of pearls gleamed as they sprang from the frontal globes of 
elephants struck with swords, resembling the necklace of the Fortune of 
that battle broken in her agitation. That place of combat appeared like 
the mouth of Death ; and the sharp points of spears, that seized on men, 
horses, and elephants, were like his fangs. The heads of strong-armed 
warriors, cut off with crescent-headed arrows, flew up to heaven, as if 
leaping npt to kiss the heavenly nymphs ; and at every moment trunks 
of brave heroes danced, as -if in delight at the battle of their noble leader 
being gloriously illuminated ; ' and so for five days that hero-destroying 
battle went on, with flowing rivers of blood, rich in mountains of heads. 

And in the evening of the fifth day the Brahman S'rutadhi came 
secretly to Myigdnkadatta when he was closeted with his ministers, and 
said to him, While you were engaged in fighting, I went away from the 
camp, in the disguise of a mendicant, and entered Ujjayini, the gates of 
which were almost deserted j and now listen ; I will tell you truly 
what I observed, being myself all the while, though near at hand, unseen 
in virtue of my knowledge. As soon as king Karmasena went out to 
battle, B^asinkavati with the permission of her mother also left the palace, 
and repaired to a temple of Gauri in that city, to propitiate the goddess, 

♦ K]isli^a, in the form of a xaan-lion, destroyed Hiranyaka^ipu. The word man- 
Kon also refers to brave soldiers. For ^ashpeshu iTo. 1882 reads sasyesJtu. 

'f' I read ■with India Office MS. No. 1882 di'&idatiordhvajhampdni , the two other 
MSS. agree in ro&dm^Jampdni. For bhrmaddhndm I read hhtifaUUndm which I find 
in the three India Office MSS. 
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in order to ensure her father’s success in the combat. And while she was 
there, she said in secret to a devoted confidante * * Mj friend, it is for my 
sake, that my father has become involved in this war. And if he is con- 
quered, he will give me to that prince ; for kings disregard love for 
offspring altogether, when the interests of their kingdoms are at stake. 
And I do not know whether that prince is a suitable match for me in 
respect of personal appearance, or not. I would sooner meet my death 
than marry an ugly husband. I think a good-looking husband, even 
though poor, i^ to be preferred to an ugly one, though he be emperor over 
the whole earth. So you must go to the army and see what he is like, 
and then return. For, my fortunate friend, Prudence*** is your name, and 
Prudence is your nature.* 

When the princess had given this order to her confidante, that girl 
managed to come to our camp, and after seeing you, prince, went and said to 
that princess, * My friend, I can say nothing but this ; even Vasukif himself 
has not got a tongue able to describe the beauty of that prince. So far 
however I can give you an idea of it : as there js no woman in the world 
equal to you in good looks, so there is no man equal to him. But alas ! 
that is but a feeble description of him ; I believe in these three worlds 
there is no Siddha, or Qandharva, or god like him.’ By this speech of her 
confidante’s S'asankavati’s heart was fixed on you, and at the same moment 
it was nailed to you by the god of love with his arrows. And from that 
time forth she has remained desiring the welfare of you and also of her 
father, becoming gradually attenuated by penance and the grief of separa- 
tion from you.” 

So go secretly this very night, and carry off that princess from that 
sanctuary of Qauri, which is now unfrequented, and bring her here without 
being observed. Let her be conveyed to the palace of Mdyavatu ; and 
then these kings, after securing your rear against the fury of the foe, 
shall come there with me. Let this fighting be put an end to. Do not 
allow any further slaughter of soldiers. And ensure the personal safety 
of yourself and the king your father-in-law. For war, that involves a 
great waste of human life, is an inexpedient expedient, and sages affirm 
it to be the worst of all political measures.” 

When S^rutadhi had said this to Mrigankadatta, that prince and his 
ministers mounted their horses and set out secretly at night. And the 
prince arrived at the city of TJjjayini, in which only women, and children, 
and sleepy men were left, and entered it easily, as the gates were kept by 

• The lady’s name in Sanskrit is OhatnrikA 

t The king of the snakes. See for his thousand mouths and thousand tongues 

p. 313 of this Volume. 
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only a few drowsy guards.* And then he proceeded to that famous sanc- 
tuary of Gauri, which was easily discovered by the description which 
S'rutadhi had given of it It was situated in a great garden called Push- 
pabaranda, and was just then illuminated by the rays of the moon, which at 
that time adorned the face of the East.f 

In the meanwhile S'aMnkavati, who remained sleepless, though her 
companions, worn out by attendance and other fatigues, were sleeping 
around her, was saying to herself: Alas ! for my sake brave kings and 
princes and heroes are being slain every day in battle in both these armies. 
Moreover, that prince, who has appealed to the ordeal of battle for my 
sake, was long ago designated as my husband by the goddess Durga in a 
dream ; and the god of love has with unfailing aim cut out my heart with 
a continual showerj of arrows, and taken it, and presented it to him. 
But, ill-starred girl that I am, my father will not give me to that prince, on 
account of the previous enmity between them, and his own pride ; so much 
I gathered from bis letter. So what is the use of a sure revelation by a 
goddess in a dream, when ‘Pate is adverse ? The fact is, I see no chance 
of obtaining my beloved in any way. So, why should I not abandon my 
hopeless life, before I hear of some misfortune happening to my father 
or^ to my lover in battle P§’» With these words she rose up, and in her 
grief went in front of the image of Gauri and made a noose with her outer 
garment, fastening it to an a^oM-tree. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankadatta, with his companions, entered that 
garden and fastened his horse to a tree in front of the temple and sane- 
tuary of Gauri, Then Mrigankadatta’s minister Vimalabuddhi, seeing the 
princess near, said of his own accord to the prince, “ Look prince, here is 
some lovely girl trying to hang herself ; now, who can she be ? When 
the prince heard that, he looked at her and said, ‘‘ Dear me ! who can tins 
pd be ? Is she the goddess Eati? Or is she happiness incarnate in 
bodily form? Or is she the beauty of the moon, having taken shape, 11 
or the command of Cupid living and walking ? Or is she a nymph of 
heaven . JS’o, that cannot be. For what can make heavenly nymphs 
desire to hang themselves ? So let us remain here for a time concealed 
by the trees, until we find out for certain, somehow or pther, who she is.” 
When he had said this, he and his ministers remained there in conceal- 

♦ No. 1882 has 

t IS an intentional pun in this passage which may he translated, “mumi- 

naied by flie moon with his rays ” or “ pointed out by the moon with his fingers.” 

^ i’»»-»««i’®'«««,foUowingBshtlmgk and Roth. Thisisthe 

reading of MS. No. 1882. 

i I read vd raife the conjecture of Dr. Kem. 

II SaUrd is a misprint for SdHtd, which I find in MS. No. 1882. 
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ment; and in the meanwhile the despondent S'asankavati offered this 
prayer to the goddess, “ 0 adorable Garni that deliverest the afflicted troin 
their pain, grant that, though, owing to my sins in a former state of et* 
istence, prince Mrigankadatta has not become my husband in this birth, 
he may become such in a future life.*' When the princess had said this, 
she bowed before the goddess, and fastened the noose round her neck with 
eyes moist with tears. 

At that moment her companions woke up, and distressed at not seeing 
her, began to look for her, and quickly came where she was. And they 
said, Alas, friend, what is this that you have undertaken ? Out on your 
rashness ! ” With these words they removed the noose from her neck. 
So, while the girl was standing there ashamed and despondent, a voice 
came from the inner shrine of Gauri’s temple, “ Do not despond, my 
daughter S'aMnkavati ; that word, fair one, that I spake to thee in a 
dream, cannot prove false. Here is that husband of thine in a former 
life, Mrigankadatta, come to thy side ; go and enjoy with him the whole 
earth.” • 

When S'asankavati heard this sudden utterance, she slowdj looked 
aside a little confused, and at that moment Tikramakesarin, the minister 
of Mrigankadatta, came up to her, and pointing out the prince with his 
finger, said to her, ‘‘ Princess, Bhavani has told you the truth, for here 
is the prince, your future husband, come to you, drawn by the cords of 
love.” When the princess heard that, she cast a sidelong glance, and 
beheld that noble lover of hers^ standing in the midst of his companions, 
looking like the moon having descended from heaven begirt by the planets, 
like the standard by which beauty is tested in others, raining nectar into 
the eyes. 

Then she remained motionless as a pillar, and every hair stood erect 
with joy on all her limbs, so that they appeared to be covered with the 
feathers at the end of Cupid’s arrows raining upon her ; and at that 
moment Mrigankadatta came up to her, and in order to dispel her shame, 
he addressed to her, with a voice raining the honey of love, the following 
speech appropriate to the occasion,t ** Pair one, you have made mo leave 
my own country and kingdom and relations, and brought me from a dis- 
tance, enslaving me and binding me with the chain of your virtues. So 
now I have gained this fruit of my dwelling in the forest, and of my 
sleeping on the ground, and of iny living on wild fruits, and enduring the 

Dr Kern prefers Uj^&vinam to tejasvindm — I have adopted this conjecture, which 
is supported by two of the India Office MSS. 

t I read Jcdlochitam the conjecture of Dr. Kern ; it is found in the three MSS. 
lent me by Dr. Rost. 
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06rce heat of the sun, and of my emaciation with asceticism, that I have 
beheld this form of yours which rains nectar into my eyes. And if you 
love me enough to care to please me, bestow also, gazelle -eyed one, that 
feast of the eyes upon the ladies of our city. Let the war cease ; let the 
welfare of both armies be ensured ; let my birth be made a success, and 
let my father's blessing be gained for me at the same time ! 

When Mrigankadatta had said this to S'a^ankavati, she slowly an- 
swered with eyes fixed on the ground, “ I indeed have been purchased with 
your virtues and made your slave, so do, my husband, what you think 
will be for our good.*' When Myigankadatta had been refreshed by this 
nectar-like speech of hers, and saw that his point was gained, he praised 
the goddess Gauri and bowed before her, and then he made the princess 
get up behind him on his horse, and his ten* brave ministers mounted and 
took her ladies-in-waiting up behind them ; and then the prince, with his 
sword drawn, set out from that city at night, accompanied by them sword 
in hand. And thougli the city-guards saw those eleven heroes, they did 
not dare to stop them, for ^they looked as formidable as so many angry 
Eudras. And leaving TJjjayinI, they went with S'a^ankavati to the palace 
of Mayavatu, in accordance with the advice of S'rutadhi. 

While the guards were exclaiming in their distraction, ‘‘ Who are these, 
and whither are they gone it gradually became known in Ujjayini that 
the princess had been carried off. And the queen-consort hurriedly des- 
patched the governor of the city to the camp, to tell king Karmasena 
what had taken place. But in the meanwhile the head of the scouts 
came to king Karmasena in the camp there at night, and and said to him, 
‘‘King, Myig^nkadatta and his ministers left the army secretly in the 
early part of this night, and went on horseback to Ujjayini, to carry off 
S'as5,nkavatl, who is in the temple of Gauri, So much I have discovered 
for certain ; your Highness knows what step it is now desirable to take.** 

When king Karmasena heard this, he sent for his general, and com- 
municated to him privately the information he had received, and said to 
him, “ Choose five hundred swift horses, and set picked men on them, and 
go with them secretly and rapidly to Ujjayini, and wherever you find 
that villain Mrigdnkadatta, kill him, or make him prisoner ; know that I 
will follow you quickly, leaving my army behind me.*’ When the general 
received this order from the king, be said, “ So be it,” and set out by 
night for Ujjayini with the prescribed force. And on the way he met 
the governor of the town, from whom he heard that the princess had been 
carried off by some daring men in another direction. Then he returned 
with the governor of the town, and told king Karmasena what had taken 
place. When the king heard it, he thought it impossible, and remained 
* J)aSihM]^ is a misprint for the reading of the HSS. 
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quiet during the night, without making an attack. And in the camp o£ 
Mrigankadatta Mdyavatu and the other kings passed the night under arms, 
bj the advice of S'rutadhi. 

And next morning the sagacious king Karmasena found out the real 
state of the case, and sent off an ambassador to the kings in the camp of 
Mrigankadatta, and he instructed the ambassador to give this mes- 
sage by word of mouth, “ Mrigankadatta has carried off my daughter by 
a stratagem ; never mind that ; for wbat other man would be as suitable a 
match for her ? So now let him come to my palace, and do you come too, 
in order that I may celebrate my daughter’s marriage with appropriate cere- 
monies,”* And the kings and S'rntadhi approved of this proposal, f and said 
to the ambassador, Then let your master retire to his own city, and we will 
ourselves go and bring the prince there.” When the ambassador heard 
that proposal, he went and reported it to his master, and Karmasena 
agreed to it, and left for Ujjayiid with his army. When the kings saw 
that, they went, with May a vatu at their head, and accompanied by S'rutadhi, 
to Mrigankadatta. 

And in the meanwhile Mrigankadatta, with S'asankavati, had reached 
the palace of Majavatu in the city of Kanchanapura. There the queens of 
Mayavatu welcomed him, and his companions, and his beloved, with becom- 
ing hospitality, and he rested there with them, having successfully accom- 
plished his object. And the next day the kings came there with S'ru- 
tadhi ; the heroic king of the Kiratas S'aktirakshita with his army, and 
the mighty king Mayavatu leader of the S'avaras, and the hero Durga- 
pisdeha lord of the host of the Matangas ; and all of them, when they 
beheld Mrigankadatta united to S^'asankavati like the white watex’-lily to 
the night, rejoiced and congratulated him. And after they had shewn hii 
the honour he deserved, they told him the message of Karmasena, and. 
how he had gone to his own palace. 

Then Mrigankadatta, having established there his camp, that was like 
a moving city, sat down with them all to take counsel. And he said to 
the kings and to his ministers, Tell me ; shall I go to Ujjayini to be 
married, or not ?” And they with one accord gave the following answer, 
That king is a villain j so how can a visit to his palace turn out well 
Moreover, there is no need of it, as his daughter has arrived here.” 
Mrigankadatta said to the Brahman S'rutadhi, “ Why do ^ ou remain silent 

* So king Kidung in the Wilkina Saga, (ch. 131,) asks king Sigmund to come 
to his palace if he wishes to marry his daughter. (Hagen’s Helden-Sagen,Vol. 
p. 322 ) 

f Dr. ICom points oiit that S'raMhufus is a misprint for B*raddndhiB. 

% Here Ho. 1882 reads grihesJm kritamirasya gmiane. 
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Br^liman, like one taking no interest in the proceedings ? Tell me, do 
you approve of this step or not 

Then S'rutadhi said, “ If you will listen, I will tell you what I think r 
my opinion is that you ought to go to the palace of Karmasena, For 
he sent you this message because he saw no other way out of the difficul- 
ty ; otherwise, how would a powerful prince like that, \vhen his daughter 
had been carried off, give up fighting, and go home ? Moreover, what 
could he do to you, when you arrived at his court, since you would take 
your army with you ? On the contrary, if you go tliere, he will be well- 
disposed to you, and he will again be one of your chief allies out of love 
for his daughter. The reason he makes this proposal, which is a perfectly 
legitimate one, is that he does not wish his daughter to be married in an 
irregular manner. So I think it advisable that you should go to UjjayinL*’ 
When S'rntadhi said this, all, who were present, approved his speech, 
and said, “ Bravo 1 Bravo 1” 

Then Mrigankadatta said to them, “ I admit the truth of all this ; but 
I do not like to many without my father and mother. So let some one 
be sent off from this place to summon my father and mother : and when 
I have learnt their wish, I will do what is proper.’ ’ When the hero had 
said this, he took the advice of his friends, and then and there sent off 
his minister Bhimapardkraraa to his parents. 

And in the meanwhile his father, king Amaradatta, in the city of 
Ayodhya, found out in course of time from his subjects that the charge 
which Vinitamati brought against the prince, and which caused his 
banishment from his native land, was wholly groundless. Then, in his 
wi*ath, he put to death that wicked minister and his family, and fell into 
a pitiable state, being terribly afflicted on account of the banishment of 
his son. And he left his capital, and remained in a sanctuary of Siva, 
outside the city, called JSTandigrama ; and there he and his wives gave 
themselves up to severe asceticism. 

After be had remained there some time, Bhimaparakrama, whose ap- 
proach was announced by scoicts, arrived, thanks to the speed of his 
swift horse, at the city of Ayodhya. He beheld that city pfunged in des- 
pair, on account of the absence of the prince, as if it were once more 
gomg through the painful agitation caused by the exile of llama, 
■^ence he went to Nandigrama, surrounded by citizens who asked him for 
news of the prince, and hearing from their mouths what had happened to 
the king. There be beheld king Amaradatta, with his body emaciated by 
asceticism, surrounded by his queens, eager for news of his beloved son. 

Bhimaparakrama went up to him and fell at his feet : and the king 
embraced him, and asked for news of his son j and thereupon BliimapuiA- 
karma said to him with tears j Your son Mrig.4nkadatta has won by his 
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valour the princess S^as'diikavati, the daughter of king K:tr!ila^en* . But, 
as he is devoted to his parents, it does not seem at aii bceou-uig to hm to 
marry her, unless the king and the queen can be present at the ceremony. So 
your son, placing his head upon the ground, has sent me to requebt you to 
come to him. And he awaits your Highnesses arrival, in Kanchauapura, in 
the palace of king Mavavaiii, the monarch of the S'avaras. Now iiear the 
story of our adventures.” And thereupon Bbimaparakrama began w itii the 
banishment of his master, and related all his various and wonderful adven- 
tures, involving the long story of the misfortunes of their forest sojourn and 
their separation, with the war, and winding up with the princess reconcilia- 
tion with Karmasena, 

When king Amaradatta heard that, ne made up his mind that it was 
well with his son, and in his joy he announced that he would set out that 
moment. He mounted an elephant, and accompanied by his queen, Ids 
subject kings, and his ministers, and followed by a force of elephants and 
cavalry, be started full of eagerness to join his son. And travelling 
uninterruptedly, the king reached in a few days his sou’s camp, that was 
pitched in the territory of the monarch of the-S'avaras. 

And when Mrigankadatta, who bad long been yearning for his father, 
heard of his approach, he went out to meet him with all the kings. And 
he saw him from a distance, and dismounted from his horse, and fell at 
the feet of his father, who was seated on an elephant, and at the feet of 
his mother. And when embraced by his father, he filled with his body 
his clasping arms, with satisfaction bis heart, and his eyes with tears. 
His mother too folded him in a long embrace, and looking at him again 
and again, was for some time unable to let him go, as if fearing a second 
separation. And Myigankadatta introduced to his father Amaradatta 
the kings his friends, and they bowed before him and the queen. And that 
couple, the king and the queen, received lovingly those friends who had 
stood by their only sou in his diificulties. 

Then Amaradatta entered the palace of Mayava^u, and saw Sas'anka- 
vati, his future daughter-in-law, who bowed at his feet. And after accept- 
ing a present, he departed with the queen and that daughter-in-law, and 
took up his quarters in his own camp. And there he took food with his 
son and all the kings, and spent that day agreeably with song, music, and 
dancing. And be thought that all his objects in life had been gained, 
thanks to his son Mrigankadatta, the future emperor, who had attained sc 
much glory. 

And in the meanwhile the wise king Karmaseua, after deliberating, sent 
otF an ambassador to Mrigankadatta with the following message, which 
was contained in a letter, and also intended to he delivered by word of 
mouth j “ I know that you will not come to Ujjayini ; so I will send to 
52 
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7ou ray own son Susliena ; he will bestow on you with due ceremonies his 
sister S'as^ankavati ; so you ought not, blameless one, to marry her in an 
irregular manner, if you Talue my friendship.’’ 

And when the prince had heard this message delivered in the royal 
hall of audience, his father the king himself gave this answer to the 
ambassador ; ‘‘ Who but king Elarmasena would send such a gracious mes- 
sage ? That excellent monarch is truly well-disposed to us ; so let him 
send here his son Sushena ; we will so order matters as that his daughter’s 
marriage slvill give him satisfaction.” When the king had given this 
answer and dismissed the messenger with due honours, he said to his son, 
and S'rutadhi, and the kings, “ We had better go now to Ayodhya ; that 
IS the place where the marriage can be ]3erformed with most eclat ; and 
there we can entertain Sushena with becoming magnificence. And let 
king May a vatu wait here for Sushena ; when that prince arrives he can 
come on after us to Ayodhya with him. But we will go on in front to 
make the necessary preparations for the marriage.” And all present ap- 
proved this Speech of the king’s. 

Then, the next day, the king with the queen and bis soldiers, and 
Mrigankadatta with the kings and his ministers, started off with S'asanka- 
vati, exulting in their success, leaving Mayavatu to wait there for Sushena. 
Their army moved on a like a deep and terrible sea, agitated with hundreds 
of waves in the form of troops of bounding horses, filling all the horizon 
with a flood of countless marching footmen, rendering all other sounds 
inaudible with the confused dm that arose from it. And grad uall}'- advanc- 
ing, father and son reached the palace of S'aktirakshita the king of the 
KirataSj that lay in tlieir course. 

There they and their attendants were courteously and generously wel- 
comed with heaps of valuable jewels, gold, and splendid garments. And 
they stayed there one day with their army, taking food and resting, 
and then they set out and reached in course of time their city of 
Ayodhya, It seemed like a Like in windy weather, as they entered it : for 
the ladies of the city that had climbed up to the windows of the palaces, 
as they moved to and fro, seemed like swaying full-blown lotuses, sending 
forth shoots of beauty ; and their rolling eyes eager to behold the prince, 
who after a long absence had returned, bringing a bride with him, were 
like dancing blue lilies j it was crowded with assembling kingly swans ; and 
tossing with wavy banners. And father and son looked grand, as they sat 
on thrones, being blessed by the Brahmans, praised by heralds, and hymned 
by bards. 

And when the people there saw the great beauty of S'a^ankavati, they 
exclaimed in their astonishment, If they were to behold this daughter 
of ICarmasena, the Ocean would cease to boast of the beauty of his 
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daughter Lakshmi, and the Elimalaya would no longer pride bimself on 
And then, when the festival came on, the quarters, re-echoing 
the sound of the auspicious drums of rejoicing, as it were, gave notice to 
the kings. And the whole city was full of exultation, and the vermilion 
colours that covered it throughout, seemed like its red glow of affection 
overflowing in external form. 

The next day the astrologers fixed an auspicious date for the prince’s 
marriage, and his father king Amaradatta began to make preparations for 
it. And the city was filled so full of various jewels, coming from all 
quarters, that it put to shame the city of Kuvera. 

And soon a servant of king Mayavatu’s came to the sovereign in high 
spirits, introduced by the warder, and said to him, “ King, prince Susheiia 
and king Mdyavatu have arrived, and they are both waiting on the fron- 
tier of this realm of Ayodhya.” When king Amaradatta heard that, he 
sent his own general with a body of soldiers to meet Susheiiia. And 
Mrigankadatta, out of regard for his frien^ also went out with the 
general from Ayodhya to meet the prince And both of those princes 
dismounted, while yet a great distance apart, and met together, embracing 
one another and asking after one another’s health. And out of love they 
entered the city in the same chariot, giving a great feast to the eyes of 
the ladies of the city. 

And there Susheiia had an interview with the king, and was recived 
by him with much respect, and then he went to the private apartments of 
his sister S'asankavati. There she rose up weeping and embraced him, 
and he sat down, and said to the princess who was overwhelmed -with 
shame, My father directs me to tell you that you have done noihirig un- 
becoming, for he has just come to learn that prince Mrigankadatta was 
appointed your husband by the goddess Gauri in a dream, and it is the 
highest duty of women to follow the steps of their husbands/’ When he 
said this to the girl, she dismissed her shame, looking at her heart with 
downcast face, as if to tell it that ifcs desire was gained. 

Then Susheija brought and gave to S'asankavati in the presence of 
the king her own accumulated wealth ; two thousand hJia^ras^ of gold, five 
camels heavily laden with jewelled ornaments, and another treasure of 
gold. And be said, “ This is her own private property, but, as for wliat 
her father has sent, I will give it her in due course at the marriage altar/’ 
Then they all ate and drank, and spent the day there in the king’s presence 
in great comfort, with Mrigankadatta and his suite. 

The next day dawned, the day fixed as auspicious, and Mrigankadatta 
performed his own daily ceremony, of bathing and so on ; in which the 


♦ A hhdra a* 20 Tulda, 
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king himself displayed the utmost interest, in his ^oy at the occasion. 
And then S'asankavati, though her beauty was sufficient bridal ornament, 
vas solemnly adorned by the ladies, onlj’ out of regard for the good old 
custom, not because anything of the kind was needed. Then the bride 
and bridegroom left the room in which the previous ceremony took place, 
and in which Sushe^a presided, and ascended the altar-platform, where a 
fere was burning. And on it the prince received the hand of tbe princess, 
which was resplendent with the hues of a lotus that she held, as Vishnu 
the hand of LakshmL And when they circumambulated the fire, the face 
of S'asankavati was red and tearful from heat and smoke, though anger 
was far from her. And the handfuls of parched grain, thrown into the 
fire, appeared like the laughs of the god of Love, pleased with the success 
of his scheme. And when the first handful was thrown, Sushe^a gave five 
thousand horses, and a hundred elephants, and two hundred hhdras of gold, 
and twenty camels laden with loads of splendid raiment, valuable gems, 
and pearl-ornaments. And ^t each subsequent sprinkling of grain, S'a^dn- 
kavati’s brother gave her a portion of the wealth gained by the conquest 
of the earth, double that given at the preceding. 

Then Mrigankadatta, the auspicious ceremony of his marriage having 
been performed, entered his own palace with his newly married bride, 
Sasankavati, while the sound of festal drums rose in the aii\ And the 
kkig his father, gratified his ministers and tbe citizens of his capital, with 
presents of elephants, horses, garments, ornaments, meat, and drink, suited 
to the worth of the recipient, beginning with the circle of dependent 
monarchs, and ending with the parrots and pet maina$. And the king 
displayed on this occasion such exceedingly lavish generosity that even the 
trees bad garments and gems fastened to them, and presented the appear- 
ance of earthly wishing- trees. 

Then the king and MriganKadatta feasted with the kings and S'aiian- 
Kavati and Sushena, and spent the rest of the day in a wine-party. 
Then, afte the inhabitants of the palace had eaten and drunk well, 
and enjoyefi music and dancing, the sun, having accomplished his 
journey, and having drunk up the moisture of the earth, entered the 
cavern of the western mountain. And the glory of tbe day, seeing that 
he had departed somewhere or other with the evening that was all ablaze 
with a warm glow, ran after him in a fit of jealous anger, and the birds 
flying to and fro seemed like her agitated zone.^ And then in due course 
appeared advancing the wanton nymph Night, beautiful with her waving 
black robe of darkness, and showing a face in which stars rolled for 
eyeballs, and the god of Love waxed mighty. And the moon, own brother 

^ The words are, by a misprint, wi'ongly divided in Brookhaus^s text. 



to the curved corner of an angry long-ey^d beauty’s e^^'e, arose, and glowing 
with fresh rosy colour, made itself the driving-hook of the elephant of the 
eastern mountain. And the eastern quarter, that was clear and bright with 
the departure of the darkness, bore a laughing face, to which the moon, 
like a new shoot of the twining plant of Love, formed an extemporized 
ear-ornament. And at night Myigankadatta, after performing his evening 
devotions, retired to his luxuriously appointed bed-chamber with his brid^ 
S'asankavati. And during it, that fair one’s moonlike countenance, dis- 
pelling the darkness, and lighting up the pictured panels of the room, 
seemed to render unnecessary the lamps hanging there, that were made of 
precious stones.*^ And the next morning Mrigankadatta was aroused by 
the soft sweet strains of the following song, “ The night has past ; leave 
your bed, prince, for the breezes of morning are blowing, fanning the per- 
jpumed locks of the gazelle-eyed fair ones. And the dewdrops collected on 
the points of the blades of sparkle brilliantly, looking like pearls 

fallen from the necklace of the night quickly /olio wing the moon. And 
observe, prince, the bees that long sported in the cups of the white water- 
lilies opening when touched by the beams of the moon, and drank the 
honey, and were joyous at having obtained an entrance, now that the water- 
lilies are closed and their glory is departing, are seeking some other retreat 5 
-for to whom are black souls faithful in calamity ? And the god of Love, 
seeing that the lip of night has been adorned by the finger of the sun, has 
stripped it of the moon which served it for a beauty- patch, and has gra- 
dually dissipated the darkness which was a black powder to set it off.” 
Aroused by these strains at the hour of dawn, Mrigankadatta cast off 
sleep, and leaving S'a^ankavati, at once started up from his couch. And he 
rose and performed the ceremonies of the day, his father having made all 
the arrangements that devolved on him ; and accompanied by his beloved 
he passed many more days in similar rejoicing. Then his father, Amara- 
datta, first inaugurated the prince’s brother-in-law Susbena with the holy 
waters, and placed a turban of honour on his head ; and bestowed on him 
as a mark of respect a suitable territory and elephants, horses, quantities of 
gold, and garments, and a hundred beautiful women. And then the king 
complimented the king of the S'avaras and the king of the Kiratas, Maya- 
vatu and S'aktirakshita, with their relations and wives, and that king 
I)m'gapi4acha the leader of the host of the Matangas, and the minis- 
ters of Mrigankadatta with S'rutadhi, by giving them territories, cows, 
horses, gold and garments. Then king Amaradatta dismissed the king 
of the KirAtas and the other monarchs, with Sushena, to their^ own domi- 

* Op. Holiodorus III. 4. irXeov arrb rwv b(f>0ahfA»y (r4\us ^ rmv 
quoted by Rohde, Der Grrieohlsche Roman, p. 152, note. 
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nions ; and ruled his realm ia happiness, at ease because his valour wa^ 
so well known ]\liigdnkadatta, for his part, having conquered his 
enemies, and attained his ends, remained in happiness with his wife S'asan- 
kavati, whom he had gained after a long struggle, and with Bhimapa* 
rakrama and Irs other ministers. 

And in course of time old age, slowly creeping on, approached the root 
of the ear of tliat king Amaradatta, appearing as if it had taken form in 
order to say to him, ** You have enjoyed the good things of fortune ; your 
age is fully ripe ; sorely it is now time to retire from the world.” Then the 
king’s mind became averse to enjoyment, and he said to his ministers, 
“ Listen, I will now tell you the scheme which I have in my mind. My 
life has passed ; that grey hue which is the harbinger of Death has just 
now twitched my locks ; and when old age once arrives, a vicious clinging to 
enjoyment on the part of persons like myself, when all the zest is gone, 
is mere vanity. And though in some people a mad passion of avarice and 
lust goes on increasing with increasing age, that is without doubt the 
natural tendency of base souls, and the good do not acquire it. Now I 
have this sou here Mrigankadatta, who has gained glory by conquering 
the sovereign of Avanti and his allied kings*, who abounds in good quali- 
ties, is beloved by the subjects, and has excellent friends. So I propose to 
make over to him my mighty kingdom, and to retire to a holy water for 
niortidcation of the flesh ; conduct in conformity with the laws laid down 
for the various periods of life, that their enemies cannot blame, becomes 
men of great soul.” 

When the calm and resolute ministers heard this determined speech of 
the king’s, they, and in due course the queen and the citizens all approved 
it, saying, “ So let it be 1” Then the king performed the joyful cere- 
mony of the coronationf of his son Mrigankadatta at a moment fixed by 
the astrologers, r a day selected by tbe chief Brahmans assembled toge- 
cber. And on that day the palace of the king was full of people running 
hither and thither at the order of the warder, and all the officials in it had 
their hands full, and it reeled with the merriment of famous bards and of 
lovely women who were dancing there. And while the water of holy places 
was being poxired in copious showers upon the head of Mpgankadatta and 
his wife, a second flood scented to gush from the eyes of bis joyful 
parents. And, when that new king, of lion-like might, mounted his lion-seat, 
it seemed as if his enemies, bowed down by fear of bis wrath, crouched on 
the ground in a fashion other than lion-like, 

* For Sav(ijnldvarii I read Snrdjahdvanti ; Mriglhikadatta might be said by an 
admiring father to have conquered the king of Ujjayinf. 

t It corresponds to the European ceremony of coronation, though performed 
with water. 
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Then his father, king Amaradatta, prolongued for seven days the 
great feast, in which the king*s highway was decorated, and the subject 
kings honoured according to their worth. And on ^he eighth day he went 
out of the city with his wife, and after turning back Mrigankadatta and 
the citizens, who followed him with tearful faces, he went with his minis- 
ters to Varanasi. There the king remained with his body steeped in 
Ganges water, worshipping S'iva three times a day, performing penance, 
like a hermit, by living on roots and fiuits , and his wife shared all his 
devotions and privations. 

But Mrigankadatta, for his part, having obtained that kingdom broad 
and pure as the slsy, which the sun takes as his domain, and having over- 
whelmed the kings with impo^sition of numerous tributes, as the sun does 
the mountains with showers of rays, began to blaze forth with increasing 
heat of valour. And associated with his lieutenants Mayavatu and Kar- 
masena and the others, and with his own ministers headed by S''rutadhi, he 
conquered this circle of the earth, with all its^continents, as far as the four 
cardinal points, and ruled it under one umbrella. And while be was king, 
such calamities as famine, and the dread of robbers and of foreign invaders 
were heard of only in tales j and the world was ever joyous and happy, and 
enjoyed unparalleled felicity, so that it seemed as if the gentle reign of 
Bama the good were renewed. And so the monarch established himself in 
that city of Ayodhya with his ministers, and kings came from various 
quarters to worship the lotus of his foot, and he long enjoyed with his be- 
loved S asankavati pleasures the joy of which no euemv marred,* 

When the hermit Pisangajata had told this story in the wood on the 
Malaya mountain to Naravahanadatta, who was separated from his beloved, 
he went on to say to him, “ So, my son, as Mrigankadatta in old time 
gained S'aMnkavati after enduring affliction, you also will regain your 
Madanamanchuka. When Naravahanadatta had heard this nectarous 
utterance of the mighty hermit Pisangajata, he conceived in his heart the 
hope of regaining Madanamanchuka. And with his mind fixed on her, he 
took leave of that good hermit, and roamed about on the Malaya mountain, 
looking for Lalitalocbana, whom he had lost, the fair one that originally 
brought him there. 

* This is the conclusion of the stoiy of Mrigdukadatta, which heginfj on page 138, 
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CHAPTER CIV. 


May that Ganeia, whom, when dancing in the twilight intervals 
between the Yugas, all the worlds seem to imitate bj rising and falling, 
protect you ! 

May the blaze of the eye in the forehead of Siva, who is smeared with 
the beautiful red dye used by Gauri for adorning her feet, befriend you for 
your happiness ! , 

We adore the goddess Sarasvatl, taking form as speech to our heart’s 
delight, the bee that dwells in the lotus on the lake of the mighty poet’s 
mind.* 


Then Naravahanadatta, the son of the king of Vatsa, afflicted with 
separation, being without Madanamanehuka, roamed about on those lower 
slopes of mount Malaya, and in its bordering forests, which were in all the 
beauty of spring, but found joy nowhere. The cluster of mango-blossoms, 
though in itself soft, yet seeming, on account of the beesf thcit settled on 
it, like the pliant bow of the god of Love, cleft his heart. And the song 
of the cuckoo, though sweet in itself, was hard to bear, and gave pain to 
his ears, as it seemed to be harsh with the reproachful utterances of Mara. J 
And the wind of the Malaya mountain, tnough in itself cool, yet being 
yellow with the pollen of flowers, and so looking like the fire of Cupid, 
seemed to burn him, when it fell on his limbs. So he slowly left that 
region, being, so to speak, drummed out of it by those groves that were 
all resonant with the hum of bees. 

And gradually, as he journeyed on, With the deity for his guide, by a 
path that led towards the Ganges, he reached the bank of a lake in a neigh- 
bouring wood. And there he beheld two young Brahmans of handsome 
appearance, sitting at the foot of a tree, engaged in unrestrained conversa- 

* There is of course an allusion to the M^nasa lake. 

t Here there is a pun ; the w’ord translated ** bees” can also mean ** arrows/* 
t The god of love, the Buddhist devil. 

63 
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tion And when they saw him, they tlionght he was the god of Love, and 
they rose up, and bowing before him, said, All hail to thee, adorable 
god of the fiowery bow i Tell us why thou wanderest here alone without 
that fragrant artillery of thine, and where is that Eati thy constant com- 
panion ?” When the son of the king of Tatsa heard that, he said 
to those Brahmans, “ I am not the god Kama, I am a mere mortal ; bub 
I have indeed lost my Rati.”* When the prince had said this, he told 
bis history, and said to ^hose Brahmans, ‘‘ Who are you, and of what kind 
is this talk that you two are eairying on here ?” Then one of those 
young Brahmans said to him respectfully, " King, how can we tell our 
secret in the presence of a man of your worth ? Nevertheless, out of re- 
spect for your command, I will tell our history ; give ear I” 

There is in the territoi’y of Kalinga a city of the name of S'obhavati, 

which has never been entered by the 

^ demon Kali, nor touched by evil- 

doers, nor seen by a foreign foe : such has it been made by tbe Creator* 
In it there was a wise and ribh Brahman, of the name of Yasaskara, who 
had offered many sacrifices, and he had an excellent wife named Mekhala* 
I was born to them as an only son, when they were already in middle life, 
and I was in due course reared up by them, and invested with the sacri- 
ficial thread. 

Then, while as a boy I was studjdng tbe Vedas, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land, owing to drought. So my father and my mother 
went off with me to a city named Visala, taking with them their wealth 
and their servants. In that city, in which fortune and learning dwelt 
together, having laid aside their long feud, my father established himself, 
having bad' a house given him by a merchant, who was a friend of his. 
And I dwelt there in the house of my preceptor, engaged in the acquisition 
of learning, in the society of my fellow-students of equal age. 

And among them I had a fnend, a promising young man of the mili- 
tary caste, Vijayasena by name, the son of a very rich Kshatriya. And 
one day the unmarried sister of that friend of mine, whose name was 
Madiravati, came with him to my teacher’s house. So beautiful was she 
that I feel eouvineed that the Creator made the orb of the moon, that is 
like nectar to tbe eyes of men, out of the overflowing of tbe perfect loveliness 
of her face. 1 ween, the god of Love, when he beheld her form, which was 
to him a sixth weapon, bewildering the world, valued but little his other 
five shafts. When I saw her^ and heard from that friend her name and 
descent, I was at once overpowered by Love’s potent sway, and my mind 
was altogether fixed upon her. ' And she, for her part, looked askance at 


* Tbe word in Sanskrit means joy.'* 
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me with modest loving eye, and the down standing erect on her cheeks 
told that iove had begun to sprout. And after she had remained there a 
long time on the pretext of play, she at last tore herself away and went 
home, sending to me from the reverted ec/ner of her eye a look that was a 
messenger of love. 

Then I went home, grieved at having to part with her, and throwing 
myself flat, I tossed up and down convulsively like a fish on dry land. I 
said to myself, Shall I ever again behold her face, which is the Creator's 
storehouse of all the nectar of beauty ? Happy are her companions^* 
whom she looks at with that laughing eye, and talks freely to with that 
mouth,** 2i!ngaged in such thoughts as these, I with difficulty got 
through that day and night, and on the second day I went to the house 
of my teacher. 

There my friend Yijayasena appi'oached me courteously, and in the 
course of a confidential conversation, said to me joyfully, “ My mother has 
heard from my sister Madiravati that you are so great a friend of mine, and 
being full of love for you, she wishes to behoUryou ; so, if you have any 
regard for me, come with me to our house ; let it be adorned for us with the 
dust of your lotus-hke foot,^* This speech of his was a sudden refresh- 
ment to me, as an uneipected heavy shower of rain is to a traveller in the 
desert. So I consented, and went to his house, and there I had an interview 
with his mother, and was welcomed by her, and remained there gladdened 
by beholding my beloved. 

Then Yijayasena, having been summoned by his father, left me, 
and the foster-sister of Madiravati came to me, and said, bowing before me, 

“ Prince, the princess Madiravati trained up to maturity in our garden a 
jasmine creeper; and it has recently produced a splendid crop of flowers, 
which laugh and gleam with joyous exultation at being united with the 
spring. To-day the princess herself has gathered its buds, in defiance of 
the bees that settled on the flowers ; and she has threaded them, like 
pearls, into a necklace, and she sends this to you her old friend as a new 
present.’^ When that dexterous girl had said this> she gave me the gar- 
land, and with it leaves of tUe betel, together with camphor and the five 
fruits. So I threw round my neck the garland, which my beloved had 
made with her own hand, and I enjoyed exceeding pleasure, surpassing the 
joy of many embraces.f And putting the betel into my mouth, I said to 
that dear companion of hers, “ What can I say more than this, my good 
girl ? I have in my heart such intense love for your companion, that, if I 

* Ho. 1882 has dhmiyd sa eha naro. Ho. 2166 dhantjah sa aha naio^ u f., Happy is 
that man. 

t Two of the India Office MSS. read dlinganadhikaii^^ 
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could sacrifice my life for her, I should consider that it had not been given 
me in vain ; for she is the sovereign of my being.** When I had said this, 
I dismissed her. and I went to my teacher’s house with Vijayasena, who 

bad that moment come in. 

The nest day YiJajasena came with Madiravati to our house, to the 
great delight* of my parents. So the love of myself and Madiravati, 
though caref u'hj concealed, increased every day from being in one another’s 

fcoeieiy. 

krA one day a servant of Madiravati’s said to me in secret, Listen, 
noble sir, fiLd lay iipt jonr heart what I am going to tell you. Ever 
since my dafhng Maciirdvati beheld you there in your teaeher^s house, she 
has no appetite for her food, she does not adorn herself, she takes no 
pleasure in music, she does not play with her parrots and other pets ; she 
finds that fanning with pdantain leaves, and moist anointings with sandal'* 
wood ointment, and the rays of the moon, though cool as snow, torture 
her with heat ; and every day she grows perceptibly thinner, like the streak 
of the moon in the black fortnight, and the only thing that seems to give 
her any relief is conversation about you ; thisTs what my daughter told 
me, who knows all that she does, who attends her like a shadow, and never 
leaves her side. Moreover, I drew Madiravati herself into a confidential 
conversation, and questioned her, and she confessed to me that her affections 
were fixed on you. So now, auspicious sir, if you wish her life to be 
saved, take steps to have her wishes fulfilled.” This nectarous speech of 
hers delighted me, and I said, “ That altogether depends on you, I am 
completely at your disposal.” When she heard this, she returned delighted, 
and I, relying on her, conceived hopes, and went home with my mind at 
ease. 

The next day an influential young Ksbatriya came from Ujjayini and 
asked Madiravati’s father for her band. And her father promised to give 
him his daughter j and I heard that news, terrible to ray ears, from her 
attendants. Then I was for a long time amazed, as if fallen from heaven, 
as if struck with a thunderbolt, as if possessed by a demon. But I recover- 
ed, and said to myself, “ What is the use of bewilderment* now ? I will 
wait and see the end. It is the self-possessed man that gains his desire.” 

Buoyed up by such hopes I passed some days, and my beloved one’s 
companions came to me and supported me by telling me what she said ; 
but at last Madiravati was informed that the auspicious moment had been 
fixed, and the day of her marriage arrived celebrated with great rejoicings. 
So she was shut up in her father’s house, and prevented from roaming 

* 1 read sanvmdffh for sampadah. I find it in MSS Nos. 1882 and 2166. 

f HSS. Kos. 1882! and 2166 give cha tat for tathd. 
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about; ai will, and ’the processional entry o£ the bridegroom’s friends drew 
nigh, heralded by the sound of drums. 

When I saw that, I considered that my miserable life had lost 
zest, and came to the conclusion that death was to be preferred to separa- 
tion ; so I went outside the city, and climbed up a and 

fastened a noose to it, and I let myself drop from the tree suspended by 
that noose, and let go at the same time my chimerical hope of obtaining my 
beloved. And a moment afterwards I found myself, having recovei’ed the 
consciousness which 1 had lost, Ijing in the lap of a young man who ’'ad 
cut the noose j and perceiving that he had without doubt saved my lue, 

I said to him, Koble sir, you have to-day shewn year compassionate 
nature ; but I am tortured by separation from my beloved and 1 prefer 
death to life. The moon is like lire to me, food is poison, songs pieice my 
ear like needles, a garden is a prison, a wreath of flowers is a senes of 
envenomed shafts, and anointing with sandal-wood ointment and other un- 
guents is a rain of burning coals. Tell me, friend, wiiat pleasure can 
wretched berea'ved ones, like myself, to whom Everything in the world is 
turned upside down, find in life 

When I had said this, that friend in misfortune asked me my history, 
and I told him the whole of my love affair with Madiriivati. Then that 
good man said to me, “ Why, though wise, are you bewildered ? What is 
the use of surrendering life, for the sake of which we acquire all other 
things Apropos of this, hear my story, w'hich I now proceed to relate 
to you. 

There is in the bosom of the Himalayas a country named Nishada, 

which is the only refuge of virtue^ 
banished from the earth by Kali, 
and the native land of truth, and the home of the Erita age. The inhabi- 
tants of that land are insatiable of learning, but not of money-getting ; 
they are satisfied with their own wives, but with benefiting others never. 
I am the son of a Brahman of that country who was rich in virtue and 
wealth. I left my home, iny friend, out of a curiosity which impelled me to 
see other countries, and wandering about, visiting teachers, I reached in 
course of time the city of S'ankhapura not far from here, where there is a 
great purifying lake of Clearwater, sacred to Sankbapala king of the Kagas, 
and called S'ankbahrada. 

While I was living there in the house of my spiritual preceptor, 
I went one holy bathing festival to visit the lake S'ankhahrada. Its 
banks were crowded, and its waters troubled on every side by people who had 
come from all countries, like the sea when the gods and A suras churned it. 
I beheld that great lake, which seemed to make the women look more lovely, 


The second JBrdhman^s stori/. 
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as their garlands of flowers fell from their loosened bi’iiids, while it gently 
strokect their waists with its waves like hands, and made itself slightly 
yelicw with the unguents which its embraces rubbed off from their bodies. 
I then went to the south of the lake, and beheld a clump of trees, which 
looked like the body of Cupid being consumed by the fire of S'iva’s eye : 
its tdpinchas did duty for smoke, its kinsukas for red coals, and it was all 
aflam<^ with twining masses of the full-blown scarlet as'ohn. 

There I saw a certain maiden gathering fiowers at the entrance of an 
arbour composed of the attmukia creeper ; she seemed with her playful 
siaeiong ghnoes to be tbi’eatening the lotus in her ear ; she kept raising 
her twining arm and displaying half her bosom ; and her beautiful loosened 
hair, hanging down her back, seemed like the darkness seeking shelter to 
escape from her moon-like face. And I said to myself Surely the Creator 
must have made this girl, «a£ter he had got his band in by creating Eambha 
and her sister- nymphs, but one can see that she is mortal by the winking of 
her eyes.” 

The moment I saw thd:- gazelle-eyed maid, she pierced my heart, like 
a crcbcent-headed javelin of Mara, bewilderiiig the three worlds. And the 
moment she saw me, she was overcome by Cupid, ai:id her hands were 
rendered nerveless and listless by love, and she desisted from her amusement 
of gathering ilowers. She seemed, with the flashings of the ruhy in the midst 
of her mo\irg flexible chain, to be displaying the flames of afleetion that 
had broken forth from her heart in winch they could not be contained 5 
and turning round, she looked at me again and again with an eye that 
seemed to be rendered more charming by the pupil coming down to rest in 
its corner. 

While wo «tood for a while looking at one another, there arose mere a 
great noise of people flying in terror. And there came that way an infuriat- 
ed elephant driven mad by the smell of the wild elephants ; it had broken 
its chain, and thrown its rider, and the elephant-hook was swinging to and 
fro at the end of its ear. The moment 1 saw the animal, 1 rushed for- 
ward, and taking up in my arms my beloved, who was terrified, and whose 
attendants had run away, I carried her into the middle of the crowd. 
Tiien she began to recover her composure, and her attendants came up ; 
but Just at that moment the elephant, attracted by the noise of the people, 
charged in our dirc 3 tiou The crowd dispersed in terror at the monstei**s 
approach, and she disappeared among them, having been carried off by her 
attendants in one direction, while I went in another. 

At last the alarm caused by the elephant came to an end, and then 
1 searched in every direction for that slender- waisted maid, but I could 
* More literally “ creeper-like chain.’* 
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not find ber, as I did not know her name, her family, or her dwelling-place ; 
and so I'oaming about, with a void in my heart, like a Yidyiidhara that 
has lost his magic powei, I with diniculty tottered into n\v teacher's house. 
There I remained like one in a faint or asleep, remembering the joy of 
embracing my heloied, and anxious lest her love migh'^ fad And in 
coarse of time refiection lulled me in her lap, a^ if affected witli the compas- 
sion natural to noble women, and shewed me a glimpse of hope, and soul- 
paining ignorance hugged my hevirt, and an exceedingly severe headache took 
possession of my brain. f In the meanwhile the day slipped away and my 
self-command with it, and the lotus-thicket folded its cups and my face 
was contracted with them, and the couples of Brahmany ducks w’ere dis- 
persed with hopes, the sun having gone to rest. 

Then the moon, the chief friend of Love, that gladdens the eyes of 
the happy, rose up, adornini; the face of the east ,* its rays, though amliio- 
sial, seemed to me like iiein lingers, and though it lit up the quarters of the 
sky, it closed in me all hope of life. Then one of my fellow-students, seeing 
that in my miser}'’ I bad Hung my body into moonlight into a fire, and 
was longing for death, said to me, “ Why are you in this e\il case ? You 
do not appear to have any disease ; but, if you have mental aillietioa 
caused by longing for wealth or by lo\e, I will tell you the tiuth about 
those objects ; listen to me. The wealth, which through over-covetous- 
ness men desire to gain by cheating their neighbours, or by robbing them, 
does not remain. The poison-tieesj of wealth, wliich are rooted in wick- 
edness and biing forth an abundant crop of wickedness, are soon broken 
by the weight of their owm fruit All that is gained by that wealth in 
this world, is the toil of acquiring it and other annoyances, and in the next 
world great sufiering in hell, a suffering that shall continue as long as the 
moon and stars endure. As for love, that love which fails of attaining its 
object brings disappointment that puts an end to life, and unlawful love, 
though pleasing in the mouth, is simply the forerunner of the fire of hell § 

* I have followed Broekhaus’s text, w^ich is supported by MS. Xo 3003. The 
othei two load tatprimalhtiUii^otJiK^njmui. 

t The words denoting ** n lliction ” headache” and ignoiance” aie feminine in 
Sanskrit and so the things denoted by them have feminine quahtios attiibuted to them. 
Ignoianco means pci haps “ the h«iving no news ef the beloved.” All the India Ollico 
MSS read iiiOdhaijd for rrdtaya, 

X Hero the reading of MS Xo. 18S2 is PdjHimfdd t/atalt pdpaphalahhrh am puhsut/atc 
Tatlshartumiva hhajyante ^lyhruiwlhauaDhhadiumdk Xo 3003 reads pniptaaiultu 
hhmcnniici, and hhajpaiite. Xo. 2160 agrees with Xo, 1882 in the main, but subsLitutos 
iana for dhiiita, 

I have followed Xo 1882, adopting tadhhare'^nka horn No. 3003. 

§ Ive&i yirsehndhnrmyo 'g^adiUh. MS. No. 1882 read No. 3003 

reads tjab chddharmo and No. 2160 reads as I propose. 
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But a man’s mind is sound owing to good actions in a former life, and u 
hero, who possesses self-command and energy, obtains wealth, and the 
ob]ect of his desires, not a spiritless coward like you. So, my good fellow, 
have recourse to self-command, and stri\e for the attainment of your 
ends.” 

When that friend said this to me I returned him a careless and ran- 
dom answer However, I concealed my real thoughts, spent the nighc in 
a calm and composed manner, and in course of time came here, to see if by 
any chance she lived in this town. TVhen I arrived here, I saw you with 
your nock in a noose, and after you were cut down, I hoard from you jour 
sorrow, and I have now told jou my own. 

So I have made efforts to obtain that fair one whose name and dwel- 
ling-place I know not, and have thus exerted myself to gain what no 
heroism could procure ; but why do you, when Madiravati is within your 
grasp, plaj’ tiie fuiiit-heart, iiiisteadof manfully striving to win her? Have 
you not beard the legend of old days with regard to Rukmiiu ? Was she 
not canievl off by Vishnu after she had been given to the king of Chedi ? 

While tliat friend of mine was thus concluding his tale, Madiravaii 
came there with her followers, preceded by the usual auspicious band of 
music, in order to worship the god of Love in this temple of the Mothers. 
And I said to my friend, I knew all along that maidens on the day of 
their marriage come here to worship the god of Love, this is \\rhy I tried 
to hang myself on the 5^^;2y^;^-tree in front of this temple, in order that 
wl eu Madiravati came here, she might see that I had died for h(‘’ sake.” 
When that resolute Brahman friend heard that, he said, ‘‘ Then let us 
quickly slip into thib temple and remain hidden behind the images of the 
Blethers, and see whether any expedient wdll then present itself to us or 
not.” When my friend made this proposal, I consented, and went with 
him into that temple, and remained there concealed. 

And Bludiravati came there slowly, escorted by the auspicious wedding 
music, and entered that temple. And she 'left at the door all her female 
friends and male attendants, saying to them, “ I wish in private to crave 
from the awful god of Love a certain boon-^ that is in my mind, so remain 
all of you outside the building,” Then she came in and addressed tlie follow- 
ing prayer to Kamadeva after she bad worshipped him, O god, since thou 
art named ‘ the mind-born,’ how was it ibrt thou didst not discern the be* 
loved that was In my iniml? Why bast thou disappointed and slain me? 
If thou hast not been able to grant me my boon in tbits birth , at any rate 
have mercy upon me in iny next birth, O kusbend of Ilati. Shew me so 
much favour as to ensure that handsome young Brahman’s being my hus- 
band in my next birth.” 

* The word may mean “bridegroom.” 
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Wlieii the gill bad said this in our bearing and before our eyes sne 
made a noose by fastening her upper garment to a peg. and put it round 
her neck. And my friend said to me, “ Go and shew yourself to licr and 
take the noose from her neck ; so I immediately went towards her and 
I said to her with a voice faltering from excess of joy, Do not act rashly 
my beloved ; seCj here is yoursia\e in front of you, bought by 3^011 withthe 
risk of your life, in whom affection has been produced by jmur utteran 
in the moment of your grief and with these words I removed the noose 
from the neck of that fair one. 

She immediately looked at me, and remained for a moment divided 
between jo}' and teiTor, and then my friend said quickly to me, As this 
is a dnnlj" li^lited hour owing to the waning of the day, 1 will go out 
drt.ssed in Madi nivati’s garments with her attendants. And do you go 
out by the second door, tailing with you this bride wnq^ped up in out 
upper garment'^. And make for whatever foreign country yon please 
during the night, uhen 3’ou will be able to avoid detection. And do not 
be aniioas about me. Fate will bestow on the prosperity/’ When mv 
friend had said tuis^ be put on Muliravatfs dress, and went out, and left 
that temple in the darkness, surrounded by her attendants. 

And I slipped out by another door with Madinivati, who wore a neck 
lace of priceless jewels, and went three j/ojanas in the night. In the morn 
ing I took food, and slowly travelling on, I reached in tlie course of some 
dajs, with my beloved, a eit}" named Aclialapura There a certain Brah- 
man shew'ed himself 1113' friend, and gave me a hou?e, and there I quickly 
married Madiravati. 

So I have been living there in happiness, having obtained rny desire 
and my onk anxiet}" luis been as to vrhat could have breoiue of my friend 
And in course of time I came hero to bathe in the Ganges, on this da;^ 
which is the festival of the summer solstice, and lo ^ I found liere this man 
who without cause shewed himself m3" friend. And full of embarrass 
ment I folded him in a long embrace, and at last made him sit down and 
asked him to tell mo his adventures, and at that moment your Highness 
came up. Know, son of the king of Vatsa, that this otlier BrAhman at 
my side is m3’- true friend in ealamitj^ to whom I ou^o m3" life and my 
wife. 

When one Brahman had told his story in those words, Karavahana- 
datta said to the other Brahman, I am much pleased ; now tell me how 
did you escape from so great a danger? For men like jourseb*, v^h© dis 
regard their lives for the sake of their friends, are hard to Bnd.” 
the second Brahman heard this speech of the sou of the Ling of Vatsa „ he 
also began to tell his adventures. 

54 
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When I went out that night from the temple in Madiravati^s dress, 

her attendants surroundocl me under 
<^^reHtme^qfthesecaMBrdh^ tlie impression that I was their mis- 
tress. And being bewildered with 
dancir.g, singing and intoxication, they put me in a palanquin*^ and took 
me to the house of Somadatta, which was in festal array. In one part 
it was full of splendid raiment, in another of piled up ornaments ; here you 
might see cooked food provided, there an altar-platform made ready ; one 
corner was full of singing female slaves, another of professional mimes ; 
^id a third was occupied by Brahmans waiting for the auspicious moment. 

Into one room of this house I was u.shered in the darkness, veiled, by 
the servants, who were beside themselves with drink and took me for the 
bride. And when I sat down there, the females surrounded me, full of joy 
he wedding festival, busied with a thousand affairs. 

Immediately the sound of bracelets and anklets was heard near the 
door, and a maiden entered the room surrounded by her attendants. Like 
a female snake, her head was adorned with flashing jewels, and she had a 
white bkin-like boddiee j like a wave of the sea, she was full of beauty, f 
and covered with stiings of j)earls. She had a garland of beautiful flowers, 
arms shapely as the stalk of the creeper, and bright bud-like fingers ; and 
so she looked like the goddess of the garden moving among men. And 
She came and sat down by my side, thinking I was her beloved confidante. 
When I looked at her, I perceived that that thief of my heart had come to 
me, the maiden that I saw at the S'ankha lake whither she had come to 
bathe ; whom I saved from the elephant, and who, almost as soon as seen, 
disappeared from my sight among the crowd. I was overpowered with 
excess of joy, and I said to myself, ‘‘ Can this be mere chance, or is it a 
dream, or sober waking reality 

Immediately those attendants of Madiravati said to the visitor, “ Why 
do you seem so disturbed in mind, noble lady ?” When she heard that, 
5Jie said, concealing her real feelings, What! are you not aware what a 
dear friend of mine ^Eadiravati is. And she, as soon as she is married, will 
go to her father-in-law’s house, and I shall not be able to live without 
h.en this is why I £im afflicted. So leave the room quickly, in order that I 
may have the pleasure of a little confidential chat with Madiravati.” 

With these words she put them all out, ai I f.istened the door herself, 
and then sat down, and under the impression that I was her confidante, 

I adopt Dr Kern’s conjecture mopya sibiJcdm, It is found in two out of three 
hidia Oihee MSS. for the loan of which I am indebted to Dr. Rost. 

+ The word which means boddiee,’* means also ** the skin of a snake and the 
word translated beauty’’ means also “ saltncss.” 

Because she really wanted to talk to Madiravati about her own love affair* 
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began to speak to me as follows ; ** Madiravati, no affliefcion can bo greatei 
than this alilictiun of yours, in that you are in lov'e with one man, and 
you are given by your father in marriage to another ; still you may possibly 
have a meeting or be united with your beloved, whom you know by having 
been in his society. But for me a hopeless affliction bas arisen, and I will 
tell you what it is ; for you are the only repository of my secrets, as I am 
of yours. 

‘‘ I had gone to bathe on a festival in the lake named the lake of 
S'ankha,^ in order to divert rny mind which was oppressed with approaching 
separation from you. While thus engaged, I saw in the garden near that 
lake a beautiful blooming young Bralnaan, whose budding beard seemed like 
a swarm of bees come to feed on the lotus of his face ; he himself looked like 
the moon come down from heaven in the day, like the golden binding- post 
of the elephant of beauty. I said to inyself, ^ Those hermits’ daughters 
who have not seen this youth, have only endured to no purpose hardship in 
the woods ; what fruit have they of their asceticism ?* And even as 
I thought this in my heart, the god of Love pierced it so comi^letely with 
his shafts, that shame and fear at once left it together. 

“ Then, while I looked with sidelong looks at him, whose eyes were 
fixed on me, there suddenly came that way a furious elephant that had 
escaped from its binding-post. That seared away my attendants and terri- 
fied myself ; and the young man, perceiving this, ran, and taking me up in 
his arms, carried me a long way into the midst of the crowd. While in his 
arras, I ' sure you, my friend, I was rendered dead to all beside by the jo 
of his a brosial toucb, and I knew not the elephant, nor fear, nor who I was 
nor wliere I was. In the meanwhile my attendants came up, and thereupon 
the elephant rushed down on us like Separation incarnate in bodily form, and 
m}^ servants, alarmed at it, took me up and carried rne home ; and in the 
meUe my beloved disappeared, whither I know not. Ever since that time 
I do nothing but think on him, who saved my life, but whose name and 
dwelling I know not, who was snatched from me as one m»ght saateh 
away from my gr.isp a treasure that I had found ; and I weep all night 
with the female chaJcravak'in, longing for sleep, that takes away all grief, 
in order that I may behold him in a dream. 

“ In this hopeless affliction my only consolation, my friend, is the 
sight of yourKself, and that is now being far removed from me. Accordingly 
Madiravati, the hour of my death draws nigh, and that is why I am not 
enjoying the pleasure of beholding your face.” 

When she bad uttered this speech, whicli was like a shower of nectar 
in my ears, staining all the while the moon of her face with tear-drops 

*” I omit ih/( aftoi fis it i.n n.>t found in the three India Office MStS. 



miJCeJ witli the black pigment of her eves, she lifted up the veil from my 
face, .vil aiul recognized me, and then she was filled with joy, won- 

der, and fear. Then 1 s lid, “ Pair one, what is your cause of alarm ? 
Here I am at your service. For Fate, when propitious, brings about un- 
expected results. I too have endured for your sake intolerable sorrow ; the 
fact is, Pate produces a strange variety of effects in this phenomenal uni- 
verse. Hereafter I will tell you my story at full length j this is not the 
time for conversation ; now devi'^e, if you can, my beloved, some artifice 
for escaping from this place.” When I said this to the girl, she made 
the following proposal, which was just what the occasion demanded ; “ Let 
us slip out quietly from this bouse by the back-door ; the garden belong- 
ing to the house of my father, a noble Elshatriya, is just outside : let us pass 
through it and go where chance may take us.” When she had said this, 
she hid her ornaments, and I left the house with her by the way which she 
recommeuued. 

So in that night I went a long distance with her, for we feared detec- 
tion, and in the morning we reached together a great forest. And as we 
were going along through that savage wilderness, with no comfort but our 
mutual conversation, noon gradually came on. The sun, like a wicked king, 
afiiicted with his rays the earth that furnished no asylum for travellers, and 
no shelter. By that time my beloved was exhausted with fatigue and 
tortured with thirst, so I slowly carried her into the shade of a tree, which 
it cost me a great effort to reach. 

There I tried to restore her by fanning her with my garment, d while 
was thus engaged, a buffalo that had escaped with a wound, came owards 
us. And there followed in eager pursuit of it a man on horseback armed 
with a bow, whose very appearance proclamied him to be a noble-minded 
hero. He slew that great buffalo with a second wound from a crescent- 
headed arrow ; striking him down as Indra strikes down a mountain with 
the dint of a thunde:-bolb. When he saw us, be advanced towards us, and 
said kindly to me, Wiio are you, my good sir ; and who is this lady j and 
why have you come here ?” 

Then I shewed my Brahmanical thread, and gave him an answer which 
was half truth and half falsehood j I am a Brahman, this is my wife : 
business led us to a foreign land, and on the way our caravan was destroy- 
ed by bandits, and we, separating from it, lost our way, and so came to 
enter this forest ; here we have met you, and all our fears are at an end.” 
When I said this, he was moved by compassion for my Brahmanical char- 
acter and said ** I am a chief of the foresters, come here to hunt ; and 

Thg whole passage is an elaborate pun resting upon the fact that the same word 
Eieaiis tribute and **ray ” in Sanskrit. A*keanda sometimes means a protector. 
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you way- worn travellers have arrived here as my guests ; so now come to 
my house, which is at no great distance, to rest.” 

When he had said this, he made my wearied darling get up on his 
horse, and himself walked, and so he led us to his dwelling. There he pro- 
vided us with food and other requisites, as if he had been a relation * 
Even in bad districts some few noble-hearted men spring up here and 
there. Tlieu he gave me attendants, who enabled me to get out of that 
wood, and I readied a royal grant to Brahmans, where I married that lady. 
Then I wandered about from country to country, and meeting with a 
caravan, I have to-day come here with her to bathe in the water of the 
Gauges. And here I have found this man whom I selected for myself as 
a friend ; and I have seen your Highness ; tiiis, prince, is my story. 

When he had said this, he ceased, and the prince of Yatsa loudly 
praised that Brahman, who had obtained the prize he desired, the fitting 
reward of his genuine goodness ; and in the meanwhile the princess minis- 
ters, Gomukha and the others^ who had long Been roaming about looking 
for him, came up and found him. And they fell at the feet of Narava- 
hanadatta, and tears of joy poured down their faces 5 while ho welcomed 
them all with due and fitting respect. Then the prince, accompanied by 
Lalitalochana, returned with those ministers to bis city, taking with him 
those two young Brahmans, whom he valued on account of the tact and 
skill they had displayed in attaining worthy objects. 

• I read Idndhavamt so. The late Professor Horace Hayman Wilson observes 
of this story. The incidents are curious and diverting, but they are chicdy remark- 
able from bcirg the same as the contrivances by which 3Iddhava and Makaranda 
obtain their mistresses in the drama entitled Mdlatf and Madhava or the Stolen Mar- 
riage.” 
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CHAPTER CV. 


May S'iva, the granter of boons, who, v^heii pleased, bestowed on 
TJnia half bis body, grant you your desire ! 

May the venailion-stained trunk which Ganesa at night throws up in 
the dance, and so seems to furnish the moon-umbrella with a coral handle, 
protect you ! 


Then Naravabanadatta, son of the king of Yatsa, possessing as his 
wives those various ladies, the most beautiful in the three worlds, and 
Madanamancbuka as his head-queen, dwelt with Gomukha and his other 
ministers in Kausambi, having his every want supplied by his father’s 
magnificent resources. His days passed pleasantly in dancing, singing, 
and conversation, and were enlivened by the exquisite enjoyment of the 
society of the ladies whom he loved. 

Then it happened one day that he could not find his principal charmer 
Madanamanchuka anyw^bere in the female apartments, nor could her 
attendants find her either.* When he could not see his beloved, be became 
pale from grief, as the moon loses its beauty in the morning, by being 
separated from the night. And he was disti acted by an innumerable host 
of doubts, saying to himself, I wonder whether my beloved has hidden 
herself somewhere to ascertain my sentiments towards her ; or is she 
indignant with me for some trifling fault or other ; or is she concealed by 
magic, or has she been carried ofE by some one ?” When be bad searched 
for her, and could not find her anywhere, he was consumed by violent grief 
for his separation from her, which raged in his bosom like a forest confla- 
gration. His father, the king of Yatsa, who came to visit him, as soon as 
he knew the state of affairs, and his mothers, ministers, and servants were all 
beside themselves. The pearl necklace, sandal- wood ointment, the lays of 
the moon, lotus-fibres and lotus-leaves did, not alleviate his torture, but 

* I adopt the reading of MSS Kos. 1832 and 2106, panjamh This seems to 
make better sense 
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ratlier increased it. As for Kalingasena, when she was suddenly deprived 
of that daughter^ she was confounded like a Vidyadhari, who has lost her 
magic power. 

Then an aged female guardian of the women’s apartments said in the 
presence of Naravahanadatta, so that all there heard, “ L'>ng ago, that 
young Yidjadhara, named Manasavega, having beheld Madanamanchuka, 
when she was a maiden, on the top of the palace, suddenly descended from 
heaven, and approaching Kalingasena, told her his name, and asked her to 
give him her daughter. When Kalingasena refused, he went as he came ; 
but wby should he not have now come secretly and carried her oft by his 
magic power ? It is of course true that heavenly beings do not carry off 
the wives of others ; on the other hand, who, that is blinded by passion, 
troubles himself about the right or wrong of an action ?’* When Narava- 
hanadatta heard this, bis heart was overwhelmed with anger, impatience, 
and the sorrow of bereavement, and became like a lotus in the waves. 

Then Eumanvat said, This palace is guarded all round, and it is im- 
possible to enter or go out from it, except through the air. Moreover, by 
the favour of Siva no misfortune can befall her; so we may be certain 
that she has hidden herself somewhere, because her affection has been 
wounded. Listen to a story which will make this clear.” 

Once on a time a hermit, named Angiras, asked Asbtavakra for the 

SUnjofSdviUCandAnsiras. band o£ his daughter Sdvitrf. But 

Asbtavakra would not give him his 
daughter Savitri, though he was an excellent match, because she was al- 
ready betrothed to some one else. Then Angiras married Alruta his bro- 
ther’s daughter, and lived a long time with her as his wife in great happi- 
ness ; but she was well aware that he had previously been in love with 
Savitri. 

One day that hermit Angiras remained muttering for a long time in 
an inaudible voice. Then his wife Asruta, asked him again and again 
lovinglj, “Tell me, my husband, why do you remain so long fixed in 
thought ?” He said, “ My dear, I am meditating on the Savitri and 
she, thinking that he meant Savitri, the hermit’s daughter, was vexed in 
soul. She said to herself, ‘‘ He is miserable,” so she went off to the forest 
determined to abandon the body ; and after she had prayed that good 
fortune might attend her husband, she fastened a rope round her neck. 
And at that moment Gayatri appeared with rosary of «^5^a-beads and 
ascetic’s pitcher, and said to her, “ Daughter, do not act rashly ! Tour hus- 
band was not thinking of any woman ; he wa<« meditating on me, the 
holy Savitrf and with these words she freed her neck from the noose ; 
and the goddess, merciful to her votaries, having thus consoled her, disappear- 
ed. Then her husband Angiras, searching for her, found her in the wood, 
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and brought her home. So you see that women in this world cannot 
endure the wounding of their affections. 

“ So you may be certain that this wife of the prince is angry on 
account of some trifling injury, and is hidden somewhere in this place ; 
for she is under the protection of S'ira,- and we must again search for 
her.’’ 

When Ruma^vat said this, the sovereign of Vatsa said, It must be 
so : for no misfortune can befall her, inasmuch as a heavenly voice said 
This Madanamanchuka is an incarnation of Rati, appointed by the god 
to be iiie wife of Naravahanadatta, who is an emanation of the god of Love, 
and he shall rule the Vidyadharas with her as his consort for a Jcalpa of the 
gods,’ and this utterance cannot be falsified by the event. So let her be 
carefully looked for.” When the king himself said this, Naravahanadatta 
went out, though he was in such a miserable state. 

But, however much he searched for her, he could not find her, so he 
wandered about in various parts of the grounds Jike one distracted; when 
he went to her dwelling, the rooms with closed doors seemed as if they had 
shut their eyes in despair at beholding his grief; and when he went about 
in the groves asking for her, the trees, agitating their shoots like hands, 
seemed to say, ‘‘ We have not seen your beloved.” When he searched in 
the gardens, the s<frasrt-birds, flying up to the sky, seemed to tell him that 
she had not gone that way. And his ministers Marubhdti, Harisikha, 
Gomukha, and Vasantaka wandered about in every direction to find her. 

In the meanwhile an unmarried Yidyadhari, of the name of Vegavati, 
having beheld Madanamanchuka in her splendid and glorious beauty, deli- 
berately took her shape, and came and stood alone in the garden under an 
asoha-tree, Marubbuti saw her, as he was roaming about in search of the 
queen, and she seemed at once to extract the dart from bis pierced heart. 
And in bis joy he went to Naravabanadatta, and said to him, “ Cheer up, 
I have seen your beloved in the garden.” When he said this, Naravahana- 
datta was delighted, and immediately went with him to that garden. 

Then, exhausted with long bereavement, he beheld that semblance of 
Madanamanchuka, with feelings like those with which a thirsty traveller 
beholds a stream of water. And the moment he beheld her, the much 
afflicted prince longed to embrace her, but she, being cunning and wishing 
to be married by him, said to him, *' Do not touch me now, first hear what 
I ha\e to say. Before I married you, I prayed to the Yakshas to enable 
me to obtain you, and said, ‘ On my wedding-day I will make offerings to 
you with my own hand,* But, my beloved, when my wedding-day came, 

I forgot all about them. That enraged the Yakshas, and so they carried 
me off from this place. And they have just brought me here, and let me 
go, saying, ‘ Go and perform over again that ceremony of marriage, and 
55 
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make oblations to us, and then repair to j'our husband ; otherwise you will 
not prosper.’ So marry me quickly, in order that I may offer the Yakshas 
the worship they demand ; and then fulfil all your desire.” 

When Xaravahanadatta heard that, he summoned the priest S'antisoma 
and at once made the necessary preparations, and immediately married the 
supposed Madanamanclmka, who was no other than the Vidj^adhari Yega- 
vati, having been tor a short time quite cast down by his separation from the 
real one. Then a great feast took place there, full of the clang of cymbals, 
delighting the king of Yatsa, gladdening the queens, and causing joy to 
Elalingasena. And the supposed Madanamanchuka, who was really the 
Yidyadhari Yegavati, made with her own hand an offering of wine, flesh, 
and other dainties to the Y'akshas, Then Naravahanadatta, remaining 
with her in her chamber, drank wine with her in his exultation, though he was 
sufficiently intoxicated with her voice. And then he retired to rest with her, 
who had thus changed her shape, as the sun with the shadow. And she 
said to him in secret, My beloved, now that we have retired to rest, you 
must take care not to unveil ray face suddenly and look at me while 
asleep*.” When the prince heard this, he was filled with curiosity, to 
think what this might be, and the next day he uncovered her face while 
she was asleep, and looked at it, anvl lo 1 it was not Madanatnanchuka, but 
some one else, who, when asleep, had lost the power of disguising her ap- 
pearance by magic f Then she woke up, while he was sitting by her 
awake. And he said to her, Tell me, who are you ?” And the dis- 
creet Yidyadhari seeing him sitting up awake, and being conscious that she 
was in her own shape and that her secret was discovered, began to tell her 
tale saying, “ Listen, my beloved, I will now tell you the whole story.” 

There is in the city of the Vidyadharas a mountain of the name of 
A'shadhapura. There dwells a chief of the Yidyadharas, named Manasa ve- 
ga, a prince pufed up with the might of his arm, the son of king Yegavat. 
I am his younger sister, and my name is Yegavati. And that brother of 
mine bated me so much that he was not willing to bestow on me the 
sciences. Then I obtained them, though with difficulty, from my father, 
who had retired to a wood of ascetics, and, thanks to his favour, I possess 
them of greater power than any other of our race. I myself saw the 
wretched Madanamanchuka, in the palace of mount A'shadha, in a garden, 
surrounded by sentinels, I mean your beloved, whom my brother has car- 
ried off by magic, as Riivana carried off the afflicted Sita, the wife of 
Kamabhadra. And as the virtuous lady repels his caresses, he cannot 
subdue her to his will, for a curse has been laid upon him, that will bring 
about bis death, if he uses violence to any woman. 

* This bears a sb’ght resemblance to the story of Psyche. 

t Op. Yob I, p. 301. 
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“ So that wicked brother of mine made use of me, to trj and talk her 
over ; and I went to that lady, who could do nothing but talk of you. And 
in mj conversation with her, that virtuous lady mentioned your name,‘^' 
which was like a command from the god of Lov'e, and thus my mind then 
became fixed upon you alone. And then I reniembered an announcement 
which Parvati made to me in a dream, much to the following effect, ‘ You 
shall be married to that man the mere hearing of whose name overpowers 
you with love.* Wlien I had called this to mind, I cheered up Madana- 
manehuka, and came here in her form, and married myself to you by an 
artifice. So come, my beloved, I am filled with such compassion for 
your wife Madaiiamanchuka that I will take you where she is ; for I am 
the devoted servant of my rival, even as I am of you, because you love her. 
For I am so completely enslaved by love for you, that I am rendered quite 
un&eUlsh by it ’’ 

When egavati had said this, she took N iravdhanadatta, and by the 
might of her science flew up with him into the sky during the nigiit. 
And next morning, while she was slowly travelMng through the heaven, 
the attendants of the husband and wife were bewildered by their disappear- 
ance. And when the king of Yatsa came to hear of it, he vvas immediately, 
as it were, struck by a thunderbolt, and so were Vasavadatta, Padmavati 
and the rest. And tlie citizens, and the king’s ministers Yaugandliaraya^a 
and the others, together with their sons Marubhdti and the rest, were alto- 
gether distracted. 

Then the hermit Narada, surrounded with a circle of light, descended 
there from heaven, like a second sun. The king of Yatsa offered him 
the arghjn^ and the hermit said to hitn, “ Your son has been carried off by 
a Yidyadhari to her country, but he will soon return ; and I have been 
sent by S'iva to cheer you up.” And after this prelude he went on to tell 
the king of Yegavatfs proceedings, exactly as they took place ; then the 
king recovered his spirits and the hermit disappeared. 

In the meanwhile Yegavati carried IlTaravalianadatta through the air 
to the mountain A sluldhapura. And ilanasavega, hearing of it, hastened 
there to kill them both. Then Yegavati engaged with her brother in a 
struggle which was remarkable for a great display of magic power ; for a 
woman values her lover as her life, and much more than her own relations. 
Then she assumed by the might of her magic a terrible form of Bhairava, 
and at once striking Manasavega senseless, she placed him on the mountain 
of Agni.f And she took Naravahanadatta, whom at the beginning of the 

* I read with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 tmdndmnyudiriU , No. $003 reads tmUrd’- 
syudirite. This seems to point to the same reading, which agrees with si, 74, «. 
It is also found in a btS. lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

t The god offire< 
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contest slie bad deposited in tbe care of one of her sciences,* and placed 
him in a dry well in the city of the Gandhar7as, to keep him. And when 
he was there, she said to him, “ Remain here a little while, my husband ; 
good fortune will befall you here ; and do not despond in your heart, 0 man 
appointed tc a happy lot, for the sovereignty over all the Vidjadharas is to 
be yours. But I must leave this for the present, to appease my sciences, 
impaired by my resistance to my elder brother ; however, I will return to 
you soon.** When the Vidhyadhari Vegavati had said this, she departed 
somewhere or other. 


CHAPTER CVI. 


Then a certain Gandharva, of the name of Vinadatta, saw Naravahana- 
datta in that well. Truly if^ there were not great souls in this world, born 
for the benefit of others, relieving distress as wayside trees beat, the world 
would be a withered forest. Thus the good Gandharva, as soon as he saw 
Naravahanadatta, asked him his name and lineage, and supporting him with 
his hand, drew him out of that well, and said to him,t “ If you are a man and 
not a god, how did you reach this city of the Gandharvas inaccessible to 
man ? Tell me 1” Then Naravahanadatta answered him, A Vidyadhari 
brought me here, and threw me into the well by her power.” Then the 
good Gandharva Vinadatta, seeing that he had the veritable signs of an 
emperor, took him to his own dwelling, and waited upon him with all the 
luxuries at his command. And the next day, Naravahanadatta, perceiving 
that the inhabitants of the city carried lyres ia their hands, said to his 
host, “ Why have ail these people, even down to the children, got lyres 
in their hands ?”J 

Then Vinadatta gave him this answer, “ Sagaradatta the king of the 
Gandharvas, who lives here, has a daughter named Gaudharvadatta, who 
eclipses the nymphs of heaven ; it seems as if the Creator had blended nectar, 
the moon, and sandalwood, and other choice things, in order to compose her 

* Two of the India Office MSS. read /mate. So also the Sanskril College MS, 

t I follow Dr, Kem in deleting the inverted commas, and the comma after 
drisAH'd, 

J Bembard Schmidt in a note on page 12 of his Griechische Marcheu informs ns 
that he considers the connexion between the Vidyadharas and the Phmacians of Homer 
to be clearly proved. Here wo have two points wherein the Gandharvas resemble them ; 
(X) the love of music, (*2) the right of ordinary citizens to aspire to the hand of the 
princess. 
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body, as a specimen of his skill in making all that is fair. She is always 
singing to the Ijre the hymn of Yisbi^u, which the god himself bestowed 
on her, and so she has attained supreme skill in music.* And the princess 
has firmly resolved that whoever is so well skilled in music, that he can play 
on the lyre, and sing perfectly in three scales a song in praise of YislinUj shall 
be her husband. The consequence is, that all here are trying to learn to 
play the lyre, but they have not acquired the amount of skill demanded by 
the princess.” 

Prince Naravahanadatta was delighted at hearing this speech from 
the mouth of Yinadatta and he said to him, ‘‘ All the accomplishments 
have chosen me for a husband, and I know all the music, that tlere is in 
the three worlds,” When he said this, his friend Yinadatta conducted 
him into the presence of king Sagaradatta, and said there, ‘‘ Here is Nara- 
^ahanadatta, the son of the king of Yatsa, who has fallen into your city from 
the band of a Yidyadhari. He is an adept in music, and he knows the song 
ill praise of Yishnu, in which the princess Gaudliarvadatta takes so much 
pleasure.” When the king heard this, he sa^d, It is true ; I heard so 
much before fi'om the Gandharvas ; so I must to-day receive him with 
respect here. And he is an emanation of a divinity ; be is not out of 
place in the abode of gods; otherwise, if be were a man, how could he 
have come here b}’* associating with a Yidyadhari? So summon Gandhar- 
vadatta quickly and let us test him.” When the king said this, the cham- 
beilains went to fetch her. 

And the fair one came there, all glorious with fiower-oniaments, agita- 
ting with her beauty, as if with a wind, the creepers of spring. She sat down 
at her father^s side, and the servants told her what had taken place, and 
immediately, at lus command, she sang a song to the lyre. When she was 
joining the notes to the quarter-tones, like Sarasvati the wife of Brahma, 
Haravahanadatta was astonished at her singing and her beauty. Then he 
said to her, ** Princess, your Ijre does not seem to me to sound well, I 
think there must be a hair on the string ” Thereupon the lyre was 
examined, and they found the hair where he said, and that astonished even 
the Gandharvas. Then the king took the lyre from h’s daughter’s hand, 
and gave it to him, saying, “ Prince, take this, and pour nectar into our 


* I read sataimn sd eJia gdijanti v(ndydm Shurind svayam Datiam svagitakam 
Idahtdtn. gdndharve paramdin gatd. In this all the three India Office MSS. sub- 
stantially agree. Ho. 1882 writes gdyanti with both short and long i and gmidlun ca, 
Ho. 2166 has Idshtham with short and all three have a short a in Gaudkarve, It is 
curious to see how nearly this agrees with Dr. Kern’s conjecture 1 find that the MS. 

lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College agrees with the leading I propose, ex^ 
cept that it gives gandhm va, * 
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ears,” Then he played on it, and sang the hymn of Vishnu with such skill 
that the Gandharvas there became motionless as painted pictures. 

Then Gandharvadatta hex’self threw on him a look tender with affec- 
tion, as it were a garland of full-blown blue lotuses,* and therewith chose 
him as her husband. When the king saw it, and called to mind bis pro- 
mise of that import, he at once gave him his daughter Gandharvadatta in 
mairiage. As for the wedding that thereupon took place, gladdened by the 
drums of the gods and other festal signs, to what could we compare it, as 
it served as the standard by which to estimate all similar rejoicings ? Then 
Naravahanadatta lived there with his new bride Gandharvadatta in heavenly 
bliss. 

And one day be went out to behold the beauty of the city, and after 
he bad seen all kinds of places, he entered the park attached to it. There 
he saw a heavenly female descending from the sky with her daughter, like 
the lightning with the rain in a cloudless atmosphere. And she was say- 
ing to her daughter, as she descended, recognising him by her knowledge, 
*^This, my daughter, is your future husband, the son of the king of Vatsa.” 
When he saw her alight and come towards him, he said to her, ‘‘ Who are 
you, and why have you come ?” And the heavenly female said to him, 
thus introducing the object of her desire : 

Prince, I am Dhanavati, the wife of a chief of the Yidyadharas, 
named Sinha, and this is my unmarried daughter, the sister of Chanda- 
sinha, and her name is Ajinavati. You were announced as her future 
husband by a voice that came from heaven. Then, learning by my 
magic science, that you, the future emperor of the Yidyadharas, had 
been deposited here by Yegavati, I came to tell you my desire. You ought 
not to remain in such a place as this which is accessible to the Yidya- 
dharas, for they might slay you out of enmity, as } ou are alone, and have 
not obtained your position of emperor. So come, let us now take you 
to a land which is inaccessible to them. Does not the moon delay to shine, 
when the circle of the sun is eclipsed ? And when the auspicious day 
arrives you shall marry this daughter of mine.’^ When she had said this, 
she took him and flew up into the air with him, and her daughter accom- 
panied them. And she took him to the city of Sravasti, and deposited him 
in a garden, and then she disappeared with her daughter Ajinavati. 

There king Prasenajit, who had returned from a distant hunting 
expedition, saw that prince of noble form and feature. The king approach- 
ed him full of curiosity, and asked him his name and lineage, and then, 
being much delighted, com'teously conducted him to his palace. It was 

* In the Swayatnvara the election used to he made by throwing a garland on the 
neck of the favoured suitor. 
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full of troops of elephants, adorned with lines of horses, and looked like a 
pavilion for the Fortune of empire to rest in, when wearied with her wander- 
ings. Wherever a man born to prosperity' may be, felic’ties eagerly approach 
him, as women do their beloved one. This accounts for the fact that the 
king, being an admirer of excellence, gave Naravahanadatta bis own daughter, 
named Bhagiratbajasas. And the prince lived happily there with her in 
great luxury, as if with Good Fortune created by the Disposer in flesh and 
blood for his delectation. 

One evening, when the lover of the night had arisen, raining joy into 
the eyes of men, looking like the full-orbed face* of the nymph of the 
eastern quarter, or rather the countenance of Bliagirathayasas charming as 
nectar, x’cfiected in the pure mirror of the cloudless heaven, he drank wine 
with that fair one at her request on the top of a palace silvered over with 
the elixir of moonlight. He quaffed the liquor which was adorned with 
the reflection of his beloved’s face, and so gave pleasure to his eyes as well 
as to his palate. And then he considered the moon as far inferior in 
beauty to his charmer’s face, for it wanted Mie intosicatingf play of the 
eyes and eyebrows. And after his drinking-bout was over he went inside 
the house, and retired to his couch with Bhagiratbayasas. 

Then Karavahanadatta awoke from sleep, while his beloved was still 
sleeping, and suddenly calling to mind his home, exclaimed, “ Through love 
for Bhagirathayai^s I have, so to speak, forgotten my other wives ; how 
can that have happened ? But in this too Fate is all-powerful. Far away 
too are my ministers. Of them Marubhdti takes pleasure in nought but 
feats of prowess, and Harisikba is exclusively devoted to policy ; of those 
two I do not now feel the need, but it grieves me that the dexterous 
Gomukha, who has been my friend in all emergencies, is far away from 
me.’* ‘While he was thus lamenting, he suddenly heard the words ** Ah I 
how sad 1” uttered in a low soft tone, like that of a woman, and they at 
once banished sleep. When he heard them, he got up, and lighted a can- 
dle, and looked about, and be saw in the window a lovely female face. It 
seemed as if the Disposer had determined out of playfulness to show him a 
second but spotless moon not in the sky, as he had that night seen the spot- 
befleeked moon of heaven. And not being able to discern the rest of her 
body, but eager to behold it, his eyes being attracted by her beauty, he 

* MSS, Nos. 1882 and 2166 read muMhamatj^dane i e., face-ornament 

t Perhaps the word also conveys the meaning, “intoxicated.’^ MSS. Ifoi?. 1882 
and 3166, give samaddidmranetraf the other by mistake dtdma. This would mean the 
“play of the eyes a little red with intoxication and of the eyebrow.” The word I 
have translated palate” means the tongue considered as th.c organ of taste. The 
MS. kindly lent me by the Principal of the Sanskrit College leads samaadttdrnranetmm 
^hrMhhramd^, 



iaiiTC'iiately said to himself, “Long ago, when the Daifcya ittapin was im* 
p3di::g llie creation of Brahma, that god employed the artifice of sending 
him Ijo .N'aiidaiia, saying to him, ^ Go there and see a very curious .dght 
ajid 'u hea he got there, he saw only the foot of a woman, which was of won** 
derfiit uo.iutj ; and so he died from an insane desire to see the rest of her 
hodj.'^ In the same way it may be that the Disposer has produced this 
iadj's iaee only to bring about my destruction.’’ While he was making 
this momentary surmise, the lady displayed her shoot-like finger at the 
window, and beckoned to him to come towards her. 

Tnen he deliberately went out of tae chamber in which his beloved 

sleeping, and with eager impatience approached tiiab heavenly lady ; 
and he came near, she exclaimed, Madanamaiichaka, they say that 
your husband is in love with another womrn : alas! you are undone.” 
When Xaruvahanadatta heard this, he tidied to uoJrd his beloved, and the 
fire of separation finnied up in ids bosoui, and he said to that fair one, 
“Who are you? Where did you sec my b:^lo^^ed Manadamanchuka ? 
And why have }ou come to ipe ? Tell me P’ Then the bold lady ok 
the prince g-way to a dhtaree in the niglit, and savlog to him, “Hear the 
whole story,” she thus began to speak. 

‘4 There is in the city of Puskhr4ravati a prince of the Yidyadharas 
named Fingaiagandluira, who has become yellow with continually adoring 
the fire. Know that I am his unmarried daughter, named Prahhavati, for 
he obtained me by the speoiai favour of the god of fire, who was pleased vith 
his a iJ oration, I went to the city of Achiirlhapura lo visit my fri-jnd Vcga« 
vati, and I did not find her there, as she had gone somewhere to pe/forra 
fiseetlclsm. But hearing from her metlier Prithiublcvi that yoor lieJoved 
Madaiiarnauehuka was there, I went to her. I beheld her emaciated with 
fasting, pbe and squalid, svith only one lock, w'eepiog, talking only of your 
virtues, surrounded by tearful bands of Yidytidham princesses, who were 
divided between grief produced by seeing her, ’ind joy produced by hearing 
of you. She told me what you were like, and X coiniorted her by promis- 
ing to biiug you, for my mind was overpowered by pity for her, and 
afctrat'ted by your excellences. And finding out by means^of my magic akiU 
that you ^vere here at present, I came to you, to inserve her interests and 
my own also. But when I found that you had forgotten your first love 
and were talking here of other persons, I bv '’ailed the lot of that wife of 
yours, and es^'laimed ‘ Ah ! how sad V 

it'hen the prince had been thus addres.sed by her, he became impatient 
and said, “ Take me where she is, and impose on me whatever command 

« The tliree India Office MSS., which Br. Kost has kindly lent me, read tadet^ 
nydnga. So does the Sanskrit College MSS. 
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fou think fit/* When the Vidyadhari Prabhavati beard that, she 
into the air with him, and proceeded to journ 037 ' on through the moonht 
night. And as she was going along, she saw a fire burning in a 
place, so she took Naravahanadatta’s hand, and moTed round keepi u it 
on the right. In this wa.j the bold adj managed by an art-ificf to 
through the ceremony of mariiage with Naravahanadatta, fora^itnc 
actions of hea%'enly beings have some ‘mportant end in view." Thendat 
pointed out to her beloved from the shy the earth laoklng like a s?.crifif*i* 
platlbiMi, the rivers like snakes, the morintaias like aut-Liils, and uijuy 
ot^'er wonders did she show liioi from time to time, in til a;; ’'ast Site h'd 
gradofallj aceoLiipbshed a long distance. 

Then iYunivdiiauadatta became thirsty with 3 jojui?y thr^^’c^' 

tlie kir, and beggod for water ; so she descended ..e e:. le \v'zi J3r ^ 
path, A\A she took him te the cerner of % rn" bvn 

lake, vrhieh seemed to be full of molten sib'er, fs ic <' ai 

with tl e rays of the moon. So his craving lur w^ter 's Si Visfieo ’y 
diMugat- whica be drank in that bcautifal forest, lot ii c^’o ir Idm :> 

flesh CAU i sg as he felt a desire to embrace ^hat io Lidy, v' iSiit 


vchen pressed, would hardly' consent ; for her rhongh:.'i reverted with pit/ 
to alrianaaMtichuka, whom she had i^rled to commit ; in truth the Rebi 3 » 
inindeu, n I tn tiiey have undertaken to fortrard the i/lcrests cf oil. t, 
put out 0^' their own. And she said i<j ni:n ^ .I'e not tbiiil’ ill, i.r 

lu’sbaiHl, of ’ 17 i^idiVvSs ; T h.<ve an cbject* in xt. ; auu oc*v beui* this storv 
v’hich uiil ltd* 

Once on a L.ne, tl.cre lived in the city of Pa..u\a:t'‘j a certain witbv» 

who had 0110 j! mu ^ she was you 

jjy ^'>7 '■ and bricuiifd, lui poor. A. Id she 

man tu^ ^nOilar to}goi tohing . ^ ^ 

hua a &K'teiiiea:. ' was m the nabit of making love lo 

a sii’ange man for her gratifies tic n 
and at night sue used to leave her house andioam where &iie pleased, But^ 
before she went, she used invariably’' to console her infant son by saying fu 
him, ‘^Aly boy, 1 will bring 3 ou a faweetmefit to-merruw morning, and 
every day" she brought him one. And the child used to s.*emaiu 
home, buoyed up by the boiDe of that sweetmeat. 


* I have altered the divisiou of tho words, as there appears to he a misprinl m 
Brockhaus’s text. 

t The three India Office MSS. give ^>dntamjalatrishd In No. 2882 the line he 
gins with a^ra, in tho other two with tatra : I ha\e given what I believe to be the sense 
taking as the mstriimental. -SO appears to be sometimes used for sHta 

Tho Sanskiit Gollego 3IS. reads iatra sdatafti jahittUhd tasya p{tdmh/ia&o Tfeis 
exactly fits in with my rendering. 

5C 
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But one day she forgot, and did not bring him the sweetmeat And 
when the child asked for the sweetmeat, she said to him, Sweetmeat 
indeed ! I know of no sweet, but my sweetheart.” Then the child said 
to himself, “ She has not brought me a sweetmeat, because she loves ano* 
ther better than me.” So he lost all hope, and his heart broke. 

So if I were over-eager to appropriate you whom I have long loved, 
and if Madanamanchuka, whom I consoled with the hope of a joyful 
reunion with you, were to hear of it, and lose all hope through me, her 
heait, which is as soft as a flower, would break.** It is this desire to spare 
her feelings, which prevents me from being so eager now for your society, 
before I have consoled her, though you are my beloved, dearer to me than 
life.” 

When Prabhavati said this to Naravahanadatta, he was full of joy 
and astonishment, and he said to himself, “ Well! Fate seems to take a 
pleasure in perpetually creating new marvels, since it has produced Prabha- 
vati, whose conduct is so inconceivably noble.” With these thoughts in his 
mind, the prince lovingly praised her, and said, “ Then take me where that 
Madanamanchuka is.” When Prabhavati heard that, she took him up, 
and in a moment carried him through the air to the mountain Ashadha- 
pura. There she bestowed him^on Madanamanchuka, whose body had long 
been drying up with grief, as a shower bestows fullness on a river. 

Then Naravahanadatta beheld that fair one there, afdicted with sepa- 
ration, thin and pale, like a digit of the new moon. That reunion of those 
two seemed to restore them to life, and gave joy to the world, like the 
union of the night and the moon. And the pair embraced, scorched with 
the fire of separation, and as they were streaming with fatigue, they seemed 
to melt into one. Then they both partook at their ease of luxuries sud- 
denly provided in the night by the might of Prabhavati’s science. And 
thanks to her science, no one there but Madanamanchuka saw Narava- 
banadatta. 

The next morning ITaravdhanadatta proceeded to loose Madanaman- 
ehuka*s one lock,t hut she, overpowered with resentment against her 
enemy, said to her beloved, “ Long ago I made this vow, ‘ That lock of 
mine must be loosed by my husband, when Mauasavega is slain, but not 
till then ; and if he is not slain, I will wear it till mj death, and then it 
shall be loosed by the birds, or consumed with fire,* But now you have 
loosed it, while this enemy of mine is still alive ; that vexes my soul. For 

♦ I delete the stop at the end of the 100th ^oka. All the India Office MSS. read 
Jpritdhdsd, and so does the Sanskrit College MS., but ^ntdM sd makes sense. 

t A single hraid of hair worn hy a woman as a mark of mourning for an absent 
husband. Monier Williams s. v. ekave^^i. 
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though Vegavati flung him down on Agniparvata, he did not die of the 
fall. And 3’ou have now been made invisible here by Prabhavati by means 
of her magic power ; otherwise the followers of that enemy, who are con- 
tinually moving near you here, would see you, and would not tolerate your 
presence 

When Naravahanadatta had been thus addressed by his wife, he, recog- 
nising the fact that the proper time for accomplishing his object had not 
yet arrived, said to her by way of calming her, “ This desire of yours 
shall be fulfilled ; I will soon slay that enemy ; but first I must acquire 
the sciences ; wait a little, my beloved ” With speeches of this kind 
Naravahanadatta consoled Madaiiamanchuka ; and remained there in that 
city of the Vidyadharas. 

Then Prabhavati disappeared herself, and, by the power of her magic 
science, bestowed in some incomprehensible way on Naravahanadatta her 
own shape. And the prince lived happily there in her shape, and without 
fear of discovery, enjoying pleasures provided by her magic science. And 
all the people there thought, “ This friend of Vegavatf s is attending on 
Madanamanchuka, partly out of regard for Vegavati, and partly on account 
of the friendly feelings which she herself entertains for the captive 
princess for they all supposed that Naravahanadatta was no other than 
Prabhavati, as he was disguised in her shape : and this was the report 
that they carried to Manasavega. Then, one day, something caused 
Madanamanchuka to relate to Naravahanadatta her adventures in the fol- 
lowing words, 

When Manasavega first brought me here, he tried to win me to his 

will by his magic power, endea- 

MadmamanchiiU^s account of her treats youring to alarm me by cruel actions. 
mnt while %n capUmty, ® .. 

And then Siva appeared in a terrible 

form, with drawn sword and lolling tongue, and making an appalling roar, 

said to Manasavega; “ How is it that, while 1 still exist, thou dost presume 

to treat disrespectfully the wife of him who is destined to be emperor over 

all the Vidyadhara kings?’’ When the villain Manasavega had been thus 

addressed by S'iva, he fell on the earth vomiting blood from his mouth. 

Then the god disappeared, and that villain immediately recovered, and 

went to his own palace, and again began to practise cruelties against me.* 

Then in my terror, and in the agony of separation, I was thinking of 
abandoning my life, but the attendants of the harem came to me, and said 
to me by way of consolation, ‘‘ Long ago this Manasavega beheld a certain 

♦ MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 read na cha for '^nayi ; “ and did not practise cruel- 
ties No. 3003 has The Sanskrit College MS. has mama hramydnnpavartat^ 
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beautiful hermit maiden and tried to carry her off by force but wns thus 
cursed by her relations ; ‘ When, villain, you approach another’s wife against 
her will, your head shall split into a thousand fragments so he will never 
f orce himself on the wife of another, do not be afraid. Moreover you will 
soon be reunited with your husband, as the god announced.” Soon after the 
maids had said this to me- Vegavati, the sister of that Manasavega, came 
to me to talk me over ; but when she saw me, she was filled with compas- 
sion, and she comforted me by promising to bring you ; and you already 
know how she found you. 

Then Pritbividevi, the good mother of that wicked Manasavega, came 
to me, looking, with her garments white as moonlight, like the orb of Luna 
without a spot, seeming to bathe me with nectar by her charming appear- 
ance ; and with a loving manner she said to me, “ Why do you refuse food 
and so injure your bodily health, though you are destined to great pros- 
perity ? And do not say to yourself, ‘ How can I eat an enemy’s food 
For my daughter Vegavati has a share in this kingdom, bestowed on her 
by her father, and she is your friend, for your husband has married her. 
Accordingly her wealth, as belonging to your husband, is yours as much 
as hers. So enjoy it. What I tell you is true, for I have discovered it 
by my magic knowledge.” This she said, and confirmed it with an oath, 
and then, being attached to me, on account of her daughter’s connexion, 
she fed me with food suited to my condition. Then Vegavati came here 
with you, and conquered her brother, and saved you ; the sequel I do not 
know. 

So I, remembering the magic skill of Vegavati and the annou'icement 
of the god, did not surrender my life, which was supported by the hope of 
regaining you, and, thanks to the power of the noble Prabhavati, I have 
regained you, although I am thus beset by my enemies. But my only 
anxiety is as to wbat would happen to us, if Prabhavati here were deprived 
of her power, and you were so to lose her shape, which she has bestowed on 
you by way of disguise. 

This and other such things did Madanamarchuka say, while the brave 
Haravahanadatta remained there with her, endeavouring to console her. 
But one night Prabhavati went to her father’s palace, and in the morning 
Naravahauadatta, owing to her being at a distance, lost her shape, which 
she had bestowed on him. And next day the attendants beheld him there 
mmale form, and they all ran bewildered and alarmed to the king’s court 
and said, ** Here is an adulterer crept in thrusting aside the terrified 
Madanamanchukd, who tried to stop them. 

Then' king Manasavega came tbex’e at full speed, accorapanied by his 
army and surrounded him. Then the king’s mother Pritbividevi hurried 
thither and said to him, “ It will not do for you or me either to put this 
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man to death. For he is no adulterer, but Naravahanadafcta, the son o£ 
the king of Vatsa, who has come here to visit his own wife. I know this 
by my magic power; why are you so blinded with wrath that you cannot 
see it ? Moreover I am bound to honour him, as he is my son-in-law, and 
sprung from the race of the moon.” When Manasavega’s mother said this 
to him, he flew into a passion, and said, “ Then he is my enemy.” Then 
his mother, out of love for her son-in-law, used another argument with 
him. She said, My son, you will not be allowed to act wrongiuliy in 
the world of the Vidjadharas. For here there exists a court of the 
Vidyadharas to protect the right. So accuse him before the president of 
that court'^. "Whatever steps you take with regard to your captive in 
accordance with the court’s decision will be commendable ; but if you act 
otherwise, the Vidyadharas will be displeased, and the gods will not tolerate 
it.” 

Manasavega, out of respect for his motbe?;, consented to follow her ad- 
vice, and attempted to have Naravahanadatta hound, with the intention of 
taking him before the court. But he, unable to endure the indignity of be- 
ing bound, tore a pillar from the arched gateway, and killed with it a great 
number of his captor’s ser'^’ants. And tho hero, whose valour was god- 
like, snatched a sword from one of those that he had killed, and at once 
slew with it some more of his opponents. Then Manasavega fettered him 
by his superhuman powers, and took him, with his wife, before the court. 
Then the Vidyadharas assembled there from all quarters, summoned by 
the loud sound of a drum, even as the gods assemble in Sudharma, 

And the president of the court, king Vayupatlia, came there, and sat 
down on a jewelled throne surrounded by Vidyadharas, and fanned by 
chowries which waved to and fro, as if to winnow away all injustice. 
And the wicked Manasavega stood in front of him, and said as follows, 
“ This enemy of mine, who though a mortal, has violated my harem, 
and seduced my sister, ought immediately to be put to death ; especially 
as be actually wishes to be our sovereign.” When the president heard 
this, ho called on Naravahanadatta for an answer, and the hero said in a con- 
fident tone, * ** That is a court, where there is a president ; he is a president, 
who says what is just ; that is just, in which there is truth ; that is truth 
in which there is no deceit. Here I am bound by magic, and on the floor, 
but my adversary here is on a seat, and free ; what fair controversy can 
there be between us ?” 


* I read taifdsya tatpradhdndgre doshany^ iirasi pdtaya. The three India OiSce 

MSS, give taird$ya; No. 1883 has prmdddgr$ and dhdraya ; No. 3003 pradhdndgr& 
and dhdraya, No. %im pradhdndgre and pdtaya. The Sanskrit Oolieffe MS. agrees 
with Brockhaus’s text. 
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When Vajupatha heard this, he made Manasavega also sit upon the 
floor, as was just, and had Naravahanadatta set free from his bonds. 
Then before Vayupatha, and in the hearing of all, Naravalianadatta made 
the following reply to the accusations of Manasavega; “Pray, whose 
harem have I violated by coming to visit my own wife, Madanamanchuka 
here, who has been carried off by this fellow ? And if his sister came and 
tricked me into marrying her by assuming my wife’s form, what fault have 
I committed in this ? As for my desiring empire, is there any one that 
does not desire all sorts of things?*’ When king Vayupatha heard this, 
he reflected a little, and said, “ This noble fellow says what is quite just ; 
take care, my good Manasavega, that you do not act unjustly towards one, 
whom great exaltation awaits.” 

Though Vayupatha said this, Manasavega, blinded with delusion, re- 
fused to turn from bis wicked way ; and then Vayupatha flew into a passion. 
Then, out of regard for justice, he engaged in a contest with Manasavega, 
in which fully equipped armies were employed on both sides. For resolute 
men, when they sit on the seat of justice, keep only the right in view, and 
look upon the mighty as weak, and one of their own race as an alien.* ' 
And then Naravahanadatta, looking towards the nymphs of heaven, who 
were gazing at the scene with intense interest, said to Manasavega, “ Lay 
aside your magic disguises, and fight with me in visible shape, in order that 
I may give you a specimen of my prowess by slaying you with one blow.*’ 

Accordingly those Vidyadharas there remained quarrelling among 
themselves, when suddenly a splendid pillar in the court cleft asunder in 
the middle with a loud noise, t and S'iva issued from it in his terrific form. 
He filled the whole sky, in colour like antimony ; be hid the sun ; the 
gleams of his fiery eyes flickered like flashes of lightning ; bis shining 
«teetli were like cranes flying in a long row ; and so he was terrible like a 
roaring cloud of the great day of doom. The great god exclaimed “ Vil- 
lain, this future emperor of the Vidyadharas shall not be insulted,” and 
with these words he dismissed Manasavega with face cast down, and en« 
couraged Vayupatha. And then the adorable one took Naravahanadatta 
up in his arms, and in order to preserve his life, carried him in this way to 
the beautiful and happy mountain Rishyamfika, and after setting him 
down there, disappeared. And then the quarrel among the Vidyadharas in 


♦ Pr, Kem would read na cka for mta. Righteous kings and judges see no differ- 
ence between a feeble and powerful person, between a stranger and a Trinfima^Ti. But 
the three India Office MSS. read So does the MS. which the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, Pa:g(}it MaheiSa Chandra Nydyaratna, has kindly lent me. 

t The Petersburg lexicographers are of opinion that riioA should be iaiod or tM* 
Two of the India Office MSS, seems to read 
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that court came to an end, and Vayupatlia went home again accompanied 
bj the other Yidyadbaras his friends. But Manasavega, making Madana- 
manchukaj who was distracted with joy and grief, precede him, went des- 
pondent to Ashadhapura his own dwelling. 


CHAPTER CVIL 


I think, a hero’s prosperity must be unequal ; Fate again and again 
severely tests firmness by the ordeals of happiness and misery : this ex- 
plains why the fickle goddess kept uniting NarTivahanadatta to wife after 
wife, when he was alone in those remote regions, and then separated him 
from them. 

Then, while he was residing on the mountain Rishyamiika, his beloved 
Prabbavati came up to him, and said, ** It was owing to the misfortune of 
my not being present that Manasavega carried you off on that occasion to 
the court, with the intention of doing you an injury. When I heard of 
it, I at once went there, and by means of my magic power I produced the 
delusion of an appearance of the god, and brought you here. For, though 
the Yidyadbaras are mighty, their influence does not extend over this 
mountain, for this is the domain of the Siddhas.’*' Indeed even my science 
is of no avail here for that reason, and that grieves me, for how will you 
subsist on the products of the forest as your only food ?” When she had 
said this, Naravahanadatta remained with her there, longing for the time 
of deliverance, thinking on Madanamanchuka. And on the banks of the 
sanctifying Pampa-lake near that mountain, he ate fruits and roots of 
heavenly flavour, and be drank the holy water of the lake which was ren- 
dered delicious and fragrant by the fruits dropped from trees on its bank, 
as a relish to bis meal of deer’s flesh. t And he lived at the foot of trees 
and in the interior of caverns, and so he imitated the conduct of Rdma 
who once lived in the forests of that region. And Prabhdvati, beholding 
there various hermitages once occupied by Rama, told him the story of 
Rama for his amusement. 


• See Vol. I, pp. 136 and 142. 

t Here two of the India Ofdoe MSS. read the third md^opa^ 



In this forest llama once dwelt accompanied by Lakshmat;ia, and wait- 
Siori, ofMua. 

mits, making to himself a hut at the 
foot of a tree. And Sita, perfuming the whole forest with the perfume 
given her by Anasiija, remained here in the midst of the hermits’ wives, 
wearing a robe of bark. 

Here the Daitj^a Dundubhi was slain in a cave by Bali, which was the 
original cause of the enmity between Bali and Sugriva. For Sugriva, 
wrongly supposing that the Daitya had slain Bali, blocked up the entrance 
of the cave with mountains, and went away terrified. But^Bali broke 
through the obstruction, and came out, and banished Sugriva, saying, 
‘‘ This fellow imprisoned me in the cave because he wanted to get my king- 
dom.” But Sugriva fl.ed, and came and established himself on this plateau 
of Rishjamuka with the lords of the monkeys, of whom Hanuman was 
the chief. 

Then Ravaua came her&, and beguiling the soul of Rama with the 
phantom of a golden deer, he carried o:ff his wife the daughter of Janaka. 
Then the descendant of Raghu, who longed for news of Sit^ made an 
alliance with Sugriva, who desired the slaughter of Bali. And in order to 
let his might be known, he cleft seven, palm-trees here with an arrow, while 
the mighty Bali with great difficulty cleft one of them. And then the 
hero went hence to Kishkindhya, and after slaying Bali with a single arrow, 
which he launched as if in sport, gave his kingdom to Sugriva. 

Then the followers of Sugriva, headed by Hanuman, went hence in every 
direction to gain information about Sifca. And Rama remained here during 
the rainy season with the roaring clouds, which seemed to share his grief 
shedding showery tear-drops. At last Hanuman crossed the sea at the sug- 
gestion of Sampati, and by great exertions obtained for Rama the required 
information ; whereupon be marched with the monkeys, and threw a 
bridge over the sea, and killed his enemy the lord of Lanka, and brought 
back queen Sita in the flying chariot, passing over this place. 

“ So, my husband, you also shall attain good fortune ; successes come 
of their own accord to heroes who remain resolute in misfortunes.” This 
and other such tales did Prabhavati tell, while she roamed about here and 
there for her pleasure with Naravahanadatta. 

And one day, as he was in the neighbourhood of Pampa, two Vidyd- 
dbaris, Dhanavati and Ajinavati, descended from heaven and approached 
him. These were the two ladies who carried him from the city of the 
Gandharvas to the city of S'ravasti, where he* married Bhagirathayalas. 

♦ Br. Kem reads tena for yem. His conjecture is confirmed by the three India 
Office M.SS. and the Sanskrit College MS. 



And wLiie Ajinavati was conversing with Prabhavati as an old friend, 
Dhanavati thus addressed Naravahahanadatta, I long ago be&^:owed on 
you this daughter of mine Ajinavati, as far as promises could do it ; so 
marry her j for the day of your exaltation is nigh at hand.’’ Prabhavati, 
out of love for her friend, and Naravahanadatta both agreed to this pro- 
jiosal. Then Dhauavati bestowed that daughter of hers Ajinavati on that 
son of the king of Vatsa, with appropriate ceremonies. And she celebrat- 
ed the great feast of her daughter’s wedding in such style that the glorious 
and heavenly preparations she had accumulated by means of her magic 
knowledge made it really beautiful. 

Thau the next day she said to Naravahanaclatta, Mj son, it will 
never do for you to remain long in a nondescript place like this : for the 
Tid^adharas are a deceitful race, and jom have no business here. So de- 
part now with your wife for your own city of Kausainbi ; and I will come 
there with my son Chandasinha and with the Vidyadbara chiefs that fol- 
low me, to ensure your success.’'^ When Dtianavati had said this, she 
mounted up into the sky, illuminating it, as it were, with moonlight, 
though it was day, by the gleam of her wiiite body and raiment. 

And Prabhavati and Ajinavati carried !Naravahanadatta through the 
air to his city of Kaii.<ambi, Wlien he reached the garden of the city, he 
descended from hea\en into ]iis> capital, and was seen by his attendants. 
And theie aiose fcnere a cry irom the people on aii c>idos, We are indeed, 
happy; here i? the prince Come back.'’ Timn iho Ling of Yatsa, hearing 
ot it, came there <][uickly in high delignt^ as li irrigated with a sudden 
shower of nectar, with ^asavadatta and PadiUt and the pidnce’s wives, 
liatnaprabha and the rest ; and Y.aigcindhaivy. '^u and the other ministers 
of the king of \'atsa, and Kulingasend and th.i pnr.ce’s own ministers, 
miikha and his fellows, approached liini in ovuer of precedence as eagerly as 
travellers make for a lake in the hot season. And they saw tlie hero, whose 
high birth qualified him for a lufty station, sitting between his two wives, 
like Kidslma between Rukmipi and Satyabliaina. And wlien thej saw him, 
they hid their eyes with tears of joy, as if for fear lest they should leap 
out of their skins in their delight. And the king of Yatsa and his queens 
embraced ^af ter a long absence that son of theirs, and could not let him go, 
for they were, as it were, riveted to him by the hairs of their bodies erect 
from joy. 

Then a great feast began by beat of drum, and Yegavati, the daughter 
of Yegavat, and sister of Manasavega, who was married to Naravahanadatta, 

^ I have adopted Dr. Kern’s conjecture of saha for sahi and separated with him 
into Wo words, ahh}/Hdai^^^^ I find that Ins conjecture as to saha 
is confirmed by thfi three India Office MSS, 

57 
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finding it all out by the inight of her recovered science, came down to 
Kausdmbi through the air, and fell at the feet of her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, and prostrating herself before her husband, said to him, 
Auspicious sir, after I had become weak by my exertions on your behalf, 
I recovered my magic powers by self-mortification in a grove of ascetics 
and now I have returned into your presence.” When she had said this, she 
was welcomed by her husband and the others, and she repaired to her friends 
Prabhavati, and Ajin^vati 

They embraced her and made her sit between them ; and at that mo- 
ment Dhanavati, the mother of Ajinavati, also arrived ; and various kings of 
the Vidyadharas came with her, surrounded by their forces, that hid the 
heaven like clouds ; her own heroic son, the strong-armed Chandasinha, and 
a powerful relation of hers, Amitagati by name, and Pingalagandhara 
the mighty father of Prabhavati, and Vayupatha, the president of the court, 
who had previously declared himself on Na^'avabanadatta’s side, and the 
heroic king Hemaprabha, thc'father of Eatnaprabba, accompanied by his son 
Vajraprabha and followed by his army. And Sagaradatta the king of the 
Gandbarvas came there, accompanied by his daughter Gandharvadatta, and 
by Chitrdngada. And when they arrived, they were becomingly honoured by 
the king of Vatsa and his son, and sat in due order on thrones. 

And immediately king Pingalagandhara said to his son-in-law Karava- 
hanadatta, as he was in the hall of assembly, “ King, you have been ap- 
pointed by the god** emperor over us all, and it is owing to our great love 
for you, that we have all come to you. And queen Dhanavati here, your 
mother-in-law, a strict votary, possessing divine knowledge, wearing the 
rosary, and the skin of the black antelope, like an incarnation of Durga, or 
Sdvitri having acquired magic powers, an object of reverence to the no- 
blest Vidyadharas, has made herself ready to protect you ; so you are cer- 
tain to prosper in your undertaking ; but listen to what I am about to say. 
There are two divisions of the Vidyadhara territoryf on the Himdlajas 
here, tae northern and the southern, both extending over many peaks of 
that range ; the northern division is on the other side of Kailasa, but the 
southern is on this side of it. And this Amitagati here has just perform, 
ed a difficult penance on mount Kailasa, in order to obtain the sovereignty 
over the northern division, and propitiated Siva. And Siva made this 
revelation to him, ‘ Karavahanadatta thy emperor will accomplish thy 
desire,* so he has come here to you, la that division there is a chief 
monarch, named Mandaradeva, who is evilly disposed, but though mighty, 
he will be easy for you to conquer, when you have obtained the sciences 
peculiar to the VidyMharas. 

* Probably ^evmirmitah should be one word. 

t See Voi. I, p. 405. 
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the king named Gaurimunda, who rules in the midst o£ th)s 
southern division, is evil-minded and exceedingly hard to conquer on account 
of the might of his magic science. Moreover he is a great friend of 
your enemy Manasavega. Until he is overcome, your undertaking will not 
prosper ; so acquire as quickly as possible great and transcendent power of 
science. 

When Pingalagandhara had said this, Dhanavati spake, Good, my 
son, it is as this king tells thee. Go hence to the land of the Siddhas^ 
and propitiate the god S'iva, in order that thou mayest obtain the magic 
sciences, for how can there be any excelling without his favour ? And 
these kings will be assembled there to protect thee.’’ Then Chitrangada 
said, “ It is even so ; but I will advance in front of all j let us conquer 
our enemies.” 

Then Naravahanadatta determined to do as they had advised, and 
he performed the auspicious ceremony before setting out, and bowed at the 
feet of his tearful parents, and other superiors, and received their blessing, 
and then ascended with his wives and ministers a splendid palanquin pro- 
vided by the skill of Amitagati, and started on his expedition, obscuring 
the heaven with his forces, that resembled the water of the sea raised by 
the wind at the end of a hal;pa, as it were proclaiming by the echoes of his 
army’s roar on the limits of the horizon, that the emperor of the Vidyd- 
dharas had come to visit them. 

And he was rapidly conducted by the king of the Gandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidyadharas and Dhanavati to that mountain, which was the 
domain of the Siddhas. There the Siddhas prescribed for him a course of 
self-mortification, and he performed asceticism by sleeping on the ground, 
bathing in the early morning, and eating fruits. And the kings of the 
Vidyadharas remained surrounding him on every side, guarding him un- 
weariedly day and night. And the Vidyadhara princesses, contemplating 
him eagerly while he was performing his penance, seemed with the gleams 
of their eyes to clothe him in the skin of a black antelope. Others shewed 
by their eyes turned inwards out of anxiety for him, and their hands 
placed on their breasts, that he had at once entered their hearts. 

And five more noble maidens of the Vidyadhara race, beholding him, 
were inflamed with the fire of love, and made this agreement together, 
We five friends must select this prince as our common husband, and we 
must marry him at the same time, not separately ; if one of us marries 
him separately, the rest must enter the fire on account of that violation 
of friendship.” 

While the heavenly maidens were thus agitated at the sight of him, 
suddenly gieat portents manifested themselves in the grove of asceti os 
♦ In Sanskrit Siddhakshetra. 
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A very ierriblo ^vihd blew, uprooting ^j'knriid trees, a? T to -bevv' tijat even 
thus in that place bhould heroes full in fuht : raal the earli treivbled as 
if anxious as to what aU that eoultl mean, ainl ilie clt*' ; i ruei. as if tc 
give an oponi ig for the teiritiod to escape, an 1 the ? ihli'ig ar/rullj, 

though cloud iessp' seemed to say, Ye TuljadLarrr^ gi ,vd, '^tias’d lo tho 
best of TO ir power, this emperor of yoarsd^ And ?\ii ’aYul ‘;nad.’'jta, m the 
midst of the alarm }>roduced by these portents, rem dv J lu roved, iT.edita* 
ting upon tlie adorable tbree-ejed god ; and the heoi" hr. i ^ the Gatt- 

dluirvas and lords of the Vid\adha«*as remained g. ,.Ad. - ^'oady for 

battle, exuoctiiig sohje caLimity ; and they iiltL’‘ed . i^d agitated 

tlie forest of dieh htlie swords, as if to sears uwaj t '.ibat au« 

lioanced the approach of evil. 

And the next day after this the army of the Yid^. dbrner' » is sudden iv 
seen in the sky, dense as a cloud at the end of the rtij'niig a tennidm 

shout. Then Dlianavati, calling to mind her magic smerca, ‘‘This h 
GaarimuiuU come with Manasavega.’’ Then those kings or the Tidwi 
clharas and the Gandharvas raised tlieir weapons, bui- Gamiumuda with 
Manasavega rushed upon them exclaiming, What right has a mere man 
to rank with beings like us ? So I will to-da}" crusii your pride, you sky- 
goers that take part with him.*’ When Gaurimuncla said this, Chitmngada 
rushed upon him angrily, and attacked him. 

And king Sagaradatta, the sovereign of the Gandbarvas, and Clianda- 
sinlui, and Amiiaguti, and king Yayupatha, and PingalagdiulLai’a, and rll 
the chiefs of the Vidjadharas, great heroes all, rushed u])ou tho wiLked 
Manimvcga, roaring like lions, followed by the whole of their iorce^. 
And right terrible was that storm of battle, thick with the cloirls of d'ls-c 
raised liy the army, with the gleams of weapons for ILislies of lighluii.ig, 
and a falling rain of blood. And so Chitrangada and his friends made, as 
it were, a great sacrifice for the demons, which was full of blood for vine, 
and in which the heads of enemies were strewn as an offering. And streams 
of gore flowed awaj’', full of bodies for alligators, and floating weapons for 
snakes, and in which marrow intermingled took the .place of cuttle-fish 
bone. 

Then Gaurimunda, as his army was slain, and be himself w\as nigh to 
death, called to mind the magic science of Garni, which he had formerly 
propitiated and made well-disposed to him ; and that science appeared in 
visible form, with three eyes, armed with the trident, f and paralysed the chief 

^ Perhaps wo may compare Ycrgil Georgies, I, 487* and Horace, Od. I, 34, 3 ; 
and Vergil Aeneid YII, 141, with the passages there quoted by Porhiger. But MSS. 
Kos, 1SS‘1 and 2166 read udhJmta, 

f It is clear that the goddess did not herself appear, so trinetrd is not a proper 
name, o^mless wo translate tho passage “ armed with the trident of Gauri.” 



Leroes of Naravalu>nficlattii’s army. Then Gaurimnnda, Imving* regainLU 
strength, nislied with a loud sliout towards Naravahanadaita, aiid fell oo* 
him to try his strength in wrestling. And being beaten by iun. m vn’cst-* 
ling, the cogging Tidyadhara again summoned up that seiene, sud ])j its 
power he seized his antagonist in his arms and flew up to ti.u sky Ho‘a- 
e^er, be was p^'c vented by the might of Bbanavati’s science from slaying the 
prince, so he dung liim down on the mountain of fire. 

But U^lanasavega seized his comrades Gomukha and the rest, and ilovv' 
up into the sky Uiuh them, and flung them at random iu all direetioas, 
Br.l, after tiicy laid been flung up, they were preserved by a science in 
visible sba]>e employed by Dhariavati, and placed in different spots on tlie 
earth. And ihau science comforted those heroes, one by one, sayixig to 
tliem, ^'Tou will suon recover that master of joiirs suecessful and IjonAsh- 
ing,” and having said ibis it disappeared. Then Gaurimruda went back 
home \atli Mdiiasavega, thinking that their side had been viclenous. 

But Idianavati said, Xaravahanadatta will return to you after be 
has atliiined bis object, no harm will bef A1 him and thereupon the lord.j 
of the Gandharras and princes of the Vidyadharas, Chitrangada and the 
others, ilung off their paralysing stupor, and went for the present to their 
own abodes. And Bhnnavati took her daughter Ajimivati, wdth all her 
fellow-wives, and went to her own home. 

iMana^a\ega, tor his part, went and said to Madanamanchuka, “Tour 
husband is slain ; so you Imd better marry me but she, standing in front 
of him said to him laughing, “ He will slay you, no one can .slay him, as 
he has been appointed by the god.’^ 

But when XaraMihaiiadatta was being hurled down by his enemj^^ on 
the mountain of lire, a certain heavenly being came there, and received 
him ; and after preserving his life, he took him quickly to the cool bank of 
the Manddkiiu, And when Naravabanadatta asked him who he was, he 
eoiijfurted him, and said to him, “ I, prince, am a king of the Vidyadharas 
named Amut-ipiMbha, and I have been sent by S'iva on tlio pre.seut occa- 
sion to save your life. Here is the mountain of Kailasa in front of you, 
the dwelling-place of thai god; if you propitiate S'iva there, you will 
obtain uniniptded ieliciiy. So, eome, T will take you there.’’ When that 
noble Vidyadiiara had taid this, he immediately conveyed him there, and 
took leave ot him, and departed. 

But Xuraviihaiiddutta, wi.en he Lad reached Kailasa, propitiated with 
asceticism Gaiicia, whom he tound there in front of him. And after obtain- 
ing his permission, ho entered the hermitage of S'iva, emaciated with s'elf- 
moitihcation, and he beheld ^andin at the door, lie devoutly circumam- 
bulated him, and then Kaudin said to him, “ Thou hast well-nigh attained 
all thy ends; for all the obstacles that hindered thee have” now been 
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overcome ; so remain here, and perform a strict course of asceticism that 
will subdue sin, until thou shalt have propitiated the adorable god ; for 
successes depend on pm’itj.” When Nandin bad said this, Naravahanadatta 
began a severe course of penance there, living on air and meditating on the 
god Siva and the goddess Parvati. 

And the adorable god S'iva, pleased with his asceticism, granted him 
a vision of himself, and accompanied by the goddess, thus spake to the 
prince, as he bent before him, ‘‘ Become now emperor over all the Vidya- 
dharas, and let all the most transcendent sciences be immediately revealed 
to thee ! By my favour thou shalt become invincible by thy enemies, and, as 
thou shalt be proof against cut or thrust, thou shalt slay all thy foes. And 
when thou appearest, the sciences of thy enemies shall be of no avail against 
thee. So go forth : even the science of Gauri shall be subject to thee.’* 
When Siva and Gauri had bestowed these boons on Naravahanadatta, the 
god also gave him a great imperial chariot, in the form of a lotus, made by 
Brahma. Then all the sciences presented themselves to the prince in 
bodily form, and expressed Aheir desire to carry out his orders by saying, 
‘‘ What do you enjoin on us, that we may perform it ?’* 

Accordingly Naravahanadatta, having obtained many boons, bowed 
before the great god, and ascended the heavenly lotus-chariot, after he 
had received permission from him to depart, and went first to the city of 
Amitagati, named Vakrapura ; and as be went, the sciences shewed him 
the path, and the hards of the Siddhas sang his praises. And Amitagati, 
seeing him from a distance, as he came along through the air, mounted on 
a chariot, advanced to meet him and bowed before him, and made him 
enter his palace. And when he described how he had obtained all these 
ma’gic powers, Amitagati was so delighted that he gave him as a present 
his own daughter named Sulochana. And with her, thus obtained, like a 
second imperial fortune of the Vidyadhara race, the emperor joyfully 
passed that day as one long festival. 


CHAPTEB GVIII. 

The next day, as the new emperor Naravahanadatta was sitting in 
Vakrapura, in the hall of audience, a certain man descended from heaven, 
■with a wand in his hand, and came up to him, and bowing before him, 
said to him, Know, O king, that I am Paurarucbideva the hereditary 
warder of the emperor of the Vidyadharas, and I am come here to tender 
my services to you in that capacity.” When Naravahanadatta heard this, 
he looked at the face of Amitagati j and he said, “ It is true, my liege 
so Naravahanadatta gladly admitted the new-comer to the office of warder. 
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Then Dhanavati, tiiiding out by her power what had occiiiTed, with 
his wives Vegavati aad the others, and her son Chaiidasinha, and king 
Fingalagandhara with Vayupatha, and Chitrangada with Sagaradatta, and 
Hemaprabha and the others came there, obscuring the sun with their 
armies ; as i£ declaring beforehand that they would endure no fire and 
beat in their foes. When they arrived, they fell at the feet of that em- 
peror, and he honoured them with a welcome as their rank deserved, but, 
out of great veneration, he himself fell at the feet of Dhanavati, rnd she, 
being highly pleased, loaded that son-in-law of Ler’s with blessings. 
And when he told the story of bis obtaining magic powers, Chandasinha 
and the others were exceedingly gratified at their emperor’s success. 

And the emperor, seeing that his wives had arrived in his presence, 
said to Dhanavati, “ Where are my ministers ?” And she answered him, 
“ When they had been flung in all directions by Manasavega, 1 saved them 
by the help of a mighty sci^^nce, and placed them in different spots.” 
Then he had tliom brought by a science incarnate in bodilj' form ; and 
they came and enquired after bis welfare and clung to his feet, and then 
he said to them, Why and how and where have you spent so many days ? 
Tell me one by one your marvellous tale.” Then Gomukha told his story 
first. 

When I was flung away by the enemy on that occasion, some goddess 
^ , , , . j, r ^ 4 ^ bore me up in her bands, and com- 

forted me, and placed me in a distant 
forest, and disappeared. Then I was minded in my ajfifiiction to abandon 
the body by burling myself from a precipice ; but a certain ascetic came 
up to me and dissuaded me saying, “ Do not act thus, Gomukha, you will 
again behold your master when he has gained his object.” Then 
I said to him, “ Who are you, and how do you know that ?” He answered, 
“ Come to my hermitage, and there I will tell you.” Then I went with 
that man, who by his knowing my name had proved the greatness of his 
knowledge, to his hermitage, which was called S'ivakshetra. There he 
entertained me and told me his story in the following words : 

I am a Brahman named Hagasvamin, from a city called Kundina. 

. ,7 ^ When my father went to heaven, I 

Story of JSfdgasvaimn and the loiiclies, ’ 

went to Pdtaliputra, and repaired to 
a teacher named Jayadatta, to acquire learning. But in spite of all the 
teaching that I got, I was so stupid that I did not manage to learn a sin- 
gle syllable ; so all the pupils there made game of me. Then, being the 
victim of contempt, I set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess 
Durga in the Vindhya mountains j and when I had got halfway I came 
across a cit}*- named Vakrolaka. 

I went into that city to beg ; and in one house the mistri^$<5 gaY( 
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with my alms a red lotas I took it, and went on to another house, and 
there the mistress said to me, when she saw me, “ Alas ! a witch has 
secured possession of you. See ! she has given you a man’s hand,* which 
she has passed off on you for a red lotus.” When I heard that, I looked 
myself, and lo I it was no lotus, but a human hand. I dung it away, and 
fell at her feet, and said, “ Mother, devise some expedient for me, that I 
may live.” When she heard this she said, “ Go . in a village of the name 
of Karabha, three yojanas distant from this place, there is a Brahman of 
the name of Devarakshita. He has in his house a splendid brown cow, an 
incarnation of Surabhi ; she will protect you during this night, if you 
repair to her for refuge.” 

When she said this, I ran full of fear, and reached, at the close of the 
day, the house of that Brahman in the village of Karabha. When I had 
entered, I beheld that brown cow, and I worshipped her and said, “ Being 
terrified, goddess, I have come to you for protection.” And just then, 
night having set in, that witch came there through the air with other 
witches, threatening me, longing for my flesh and blood. When the brown 
cow saw that, she placed me between her hoofs, and defended me, fighting 
against those witches all the livelong night. In the morning thej" went 
away, and the cow said to me with an articulate voice, “ My son, 1 shall 
nob be able to protect you the next night. So go on further ; at a dis- 
tance of five yojanas from this place there is a mighty Pasupata ascetic 
named Bhdfcisiva, dwelling in a temple of Siva in a forest. He possesses 
supernatural knowledge, and he will protect you for this one night, if you 
take refuge with him.” 

When I heard that, I bowed before her, and set out from that place ; 
and I soon reached that Bhdtisiva, and took refuge with him. And at 
night those very same witches came there also in the very same way. 
Then that Blnitisiva made me enter the inner apartment of* his house,t 
and taking up a position at the door, trident in hand, kept off the witches. 
Next morning, Blidfci^iva, having conquered them, gave me food, and said 
to me, “ Brahman, I shall not be able to protect you any longer ; but i'n a 
village named Sandby4vasa, at a distance of ten yojanas from this place, 
there is a Brahman named Vasumati : go to him : and if you manage to 
get through this third night, you will escape altogether.” 

When he said this to me, I bowed before him, and set out from that 
place. But on account of the length of the journey that I had to make, 
the sun set before I had reached my destination. And when night had set 

* Compare Webster’s play, The Duchess of Malfy, where the Duchess says 
What witchcraft doth he practise, that he hath left 
A dead man’s hand here ? 

t I read antargriJmn as one word. 
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in, the witches pursued after me and caught me. Aud they seized me and 
went oft with me through the air much pleased. But thereupon some 
other witches of great power flew past them in front. And suddenly 
there arose between the two parties a tumultuous fight. And in the con- 
fusion I escaped from the hands of my captors, and fell to the ground. in a 
very desolate part of the country.* 

Aud there I saw a certain great palace, which seemed to say to me 
with its open door, Come in.*’ So I fled into it bewildered with fear, 
and I beheld a lady of wonderful beauty, surrounded with a hundred ladres- 
in-waiting, gleaming with brightness, like a protecting herbf that shines 
in the night, made by the Creator out of pity for me. I immediately re- 
covered my spirits and questioned her, and she said to me, “ I am a Yakshi- 
ni named Sumitr^, and I am thus here owing to a curse. And in order 
that my curse may come to an end, I have been directed to marry a mortal r 
so marry me, as you have unexpectedly arrived here ; fear not.” When 
she had said this, she quickly gave orders to her servants ; and she provid- 
ed me, to my great delight, with baths and unguents, food and drink, and 
garments. Strange was the contrast between the terror caused by those 
witches and the happiness that immediately followed ! Even fate itself 
cannot comprehend the principle that makes men fall into happiness or 
misery. 

Then I remained there in happiness with that Yakshini during those 
days ; but at last one day she said to me of her own accord, “ Brahman, my 
curse is at an end ; so I must leave this place at once. However, by my 
favour you shall have divine insight ; and, though an ascetic, you shall have 
all enjoyments at your command, and be free from fear. But as long as you 
are here, do not visit the middle block of buildings of this palace of mine.” 
When she had said this, she disappeared ; and thereupon, I, out of curio- 
sity, went uj) to the middle block of buildings, and tliere I saw a horse. I 


* In the above wild story the hero has to endure the assaults of the witches on 
three successive nights So in the story of the Headless Princess (Ralston’s Russian 
Polk-Tales, p. 271) the priest’s son has to read the psalter over the dead piincess three 
nights running. He is hardest pressed on the last night j and on each occasion at 
day-break the “ devilry vanished.'’ In the same way in The Soldier’s Midnight Watch 
(ih. p. 274) the soldier has throo nights of increasing seventy. So in Southey’s Old 
Woman of Berkeley, the assaults continue for three nights, and on the third are 
successful. 

t Kuhn in his Westfalisohe Sagen, Vol. II, p 29, gives a long list of heibs that 
protect men from witches. Tho earliest instance in literature is perhaps that Moly, 

“ That Hermes once to wise XJlysses gave,’' 

See also Bartsch Sagen aus Meklenburg, Vol. II, p. 37. 

58 
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went up to the horse, and he flung me from him with a kick ; and imme- 
diately 1 found myself in this temple of S'iva.* 

Since that time I have remained here, and I have gradually acquired 
supernatural powers. Accordingly, though I am a mortal, I possess know- 
ledge of the three times. In the same way do all men in this world find 
successes beset with difficulties. So do you remain in this place j Sfiva will 
bestow on you the success that you desire. 

When that wise being had told me all this, I conceived hopes of 
recovering you, and I remained there some days in his hermitage. And 
to day, my lord, Siva in a dream informed me of your success, and some 
heavenly nymph seized me up, and brought me here. This is the history 
of my adventures. 

When Gomukha bad said this, he stopped, and then Marubhdti began 
to tell his tale in the presence of Nuravahanadatta. 

When I was flung away on that occasion by Manasavega, some divinity 

^ r j ^ took me up in her hands, and plaeing 

Maruhhuti s acootmt of his adventures. ^ ^ ” 

me in a distant forest, disappeared. 

Then I wandered about aiEicted and anxious to obtain some means of corns- 
mitting suicide, when I saw a certain hermitage encircled with a river. 

1 entered it, and beheld an ascetic with matted hair sitting on a slab of 
rock, and I bowed before him and went up to him. He said to me, “ Who 
are you, and how did you reach this uninhabited land Thereupon, I told 
him my whole story. Then he understood and said to me, “ Po not slay 
yourself now ! You shall learn here the truth about your master, and 
afterwards you shall do what is-fitting.” 

In accordance with this advice of bis I remained there, eager for 
tidings of you, my liege : and while I was there, some heavenly nymphs 
came to bathe in the river. Then the hermit said to me, “ Go quickly 
and carry off the clothes of one of those nymphs bathing ther ) ;t and then 

♦ See Yol. I, pp. 224 and $76, and p. 268 of the present volume. To the paral- 
lels quoted by Ralston may be added, Prym and Socin*s Syrische Sagen, p. 116 ; Bern- 
hard Schmidt^s Griechisohe Marchen, p. 94 ; and Coelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 63. 

t Op. Hagen's Helden-Sagen, Vol. II, pp. 341, 342. Here Hagen steals the 
clothes of some Meerweiber, who were bathing in the Danube; in this way he induces 
the elder of the two to prophesy the fate of himself and his companions at the court 
of Attila. In the Russian story of Yasilissa the Wise (Ralston's Russian Folk-Tales, p. 
126,) the hero steals Vasilissa’s shift. She promises to do him good service if he gives 
it hack, which he does. She turned into a spoonbill and flew away after her compa- 
nions. ( See Ralston’s remarks on p. 120.) We find the incident of stealing the robes 
of bathing nymphs in Prym and Socin's Syrische Sagen nnd Marchen, p. 116 ; in Wal- 
dau’s Bohmisehe Marchen, p. 250 ; Weckenstedt's Wendische Marchen, pp. 119-130 ; 
GonzenbacVs Sicilianische Marchen, Part I, p. 31, (with Kohler’s notes). In the above 
tales the dress stolen is what our great "'olk-lore authority terms a « plumage-robe.” 
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you will learn tidings oE your master. When I heard that, I did as he 
advised me, and tliat nympb, whose garments I had taken, followed me, with 
her bathing-dress dripping with muisiure,* and with her arms crossed in 
trout of her breasts. 

That hermit said to her, ** If you tell us tidings of Naravahanadatta, 
you may have back your two garments.’* Then she said, ‘‘Naravahanadatta 
is at present on mount Kailasa, engaged in worshipping S'iva, and in a few* 
days he will be the emperor of the Vidyadharas.” 

After she had said thiS, that heavenly nymph became, in virtue of a 
curse, the wife of that ascetic, having made acquaintance with him by convers- 
ing with him.f So the ascetic lived with that VidyMhari, and on account 
of her prophecy I conceived the hope of being reunited with you and I went 
on living there. And in a few days the heavenly nymph became pregnant^ 
and brought forth a child, and she said to the ascetic, ** My curse has been 
brought to an end by living with yom J If you desire to see any more of 
me, cook this child of mine with rice and eat it >* then you will be reunited 
to me ?” When she had said this, she went awa^ and that ascetic cooked 
her child with rice, and ate it : and then he flew up into the air and follow- 
ed her. 

At first I was unwilling to eat of that dish, though he urged me to 
do so ; but seeing that eating of it bestowed supernatural powers, I took 
two grains of rice from the cooking- vessel, and ate them. That produced 
in me the effect that wherever I spat, gold§ was immediately produced. 
Then I roamed about relieved from my poverty, and at last I reached a 
town. There I lived in the house of a hetesra, and, thanks to the gold 1 
was able to produce, indulged in the most lavish expenditure ; but the 
huttan% eager to discover my secret, treacherously gave me an emetic. 
That made me vomit, and in the nrocess the two grains of rice, that 1 had 

The Nereids in modern Greek stories are swan-maidens ; see Bernhard Schmidt's 
Griechische Marchen und Sagen, p. 134. The subject of Swan Maidens is thoroughly 
worked out by Baring Gould in his Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, New edition, 
pp. 561-578. See also Beafey's Panchatantra, Vol. 1, pp 263 and ff* He expresses 
his firm conviction that tales of this kind will be found in Indian collections. 

* Or possibly, “ clothed in moisture.** 
t The three India Office MSS. read sa'^sfavdd, 

J Cp, Vol. I, p. 250 , and for what follows p. 230 of the same volume 
§ Cp. p. 8 of this volume and the note there In Sagas from the Par East thei'e 
is a story of a gold-spittiag prince. In GonaenhaeVs Sicilianische Marchen, Quadda- 
runi's sister drops pearls and precious stones from her hair whenever she combs it. 
Br. Kohler in his note on this tale gives many European parallels In a Swedish 
story a gold ring falls from the heroine’s mouth whenever she speaks, and in a Nor- 
wegian story gold coias. I may add to the parallels quoted by Dr Kohler, No. 36 in 
Ooelho’s Coatos Portuguexes, in which tale pearls drop from the heroine’s mouth. 
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previously eaten, came out of my mouth, looking like two glittering rabies. 
And no sooner had they come cut, than the hut^ani snapped them up, and 
swallowed them. So I lost my power of producing gold, of which the kiit- 
tarn thus deprived me. 

I thought to myself, “ S'iva still retains his crescent and Vishnu his 
haustiillia jewel ; but I know what would be the result, if those two deities 
were to fall into the clutches of a But such is this world, full of 

marvels, full of frauds; -who can fathom it, or the sea, at any time 
With such sad reflections in my bosom I went despondent to a temple of 
Durga, to propitiate the goddess with asceticism, in order to recover you. 
And after I had fasted for three nights, the goddess gave me this com- 
mand in a dream, Thy master has obtained all he desires ; go, and behold 
nim upon hearing this 1 woke up ; and this very morning some goddess 
carried me to your feet ; this, prince, is the story of my adventures. 

■When Marublititi had said this, Naravahanadatta and his courtiers 
laughed at him for having been tricked by a huttani. 

Then Harisikha said ; — On that occasion when I was seized by my enemy, 

"Kaniikhdi account of Ms adventures^. some divinity saved me and deposit- 
ed me in Ujjayini. There I was so 
unhappy that I conceived the design of abandoning the body ; so at night- 
fall I went into the cemetery and proceeded to construct a pyre with the 
logs there. I lighted it and began to worship tbe fire, and while I was 
thus engaged, a prince of the demons, named Talajangha, came up to me, 
and said to me, “ Why do you enter the fire ? Your master is alive, and 
you shall be united with him, now that he has obtained the supernatural 
powers he desired.’’ With these words, the demon, though naturally cruel, 
lovingly dissuaded me from death ; even some stones melt when fate is 
propitious. Then I went and remained for a long time performing asceti- 
cism in front of the god ; and some divinity has to-day brought me to your 
side, my liege. 

Thus Harisikha told his tale, and the others in their turn told theirs, 
and tiien, at the suggestion of Amitagati, king Naravahanadatta incited 
the venerable Dhanavati, adored by the Vidyadharas, to bestow ail the 
sciences on those ministers of his also. Then all his ministers also became 
Vidyddharas ; and Dbanavati said, “ Now conquer your enemies so on 
a fortunate day the hej*o gave orders that the imperial troops should 
march out towards the city of G-aurimunda, called Govindakdta. 

* All the India OflSce MSS. read ^dydpi for yo *pi and two seem to read dpdtane, 
I find dpatana in the Petersburg lexicon, but not dpdtana. 1 have translated the 
passage loosely so as to make a good sense. The Sanskrit College MS. gives a reading 
which exactly suits my translation j >$achandrdrdhah *dydpi Sarir yai cha salcam* 
itd^haT^ Tattayorvedmi hut^anyd goehardpatam phalam. 
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Then the army of the Vidyadharas mounted up into the sky, obscur- 
ing the sun, looking like a rising of Kahu out of due time chilling to the 
foe. And Naravahanadatta himself ascended the pericarp of the lotus- 
chariot, and placed his wives on the filaments, and his friends on the 
leaves, and preceded by Chandasinha and the others, set out through the 
air to conquer his enemies. And when he had completed half his journey, 
he came to the palace of Dhanavati which was called Matangapura, and he 
stayed there that day, and she did the honours of the house to him. And 
while he was there, he sent an ambassador to challenge to the combat the 
Vidyadhara princes Gaurimunda and Manasavega. 

The next day he deposited his wives in Matangapura, and went with 
the Vidyadhara kings to Govindaklita. Tljere Gaurimunda and Manasa- 
vega came out to fight with them, and Chandasinha and his colleagues met 
them face to face. When the battle began,* brave warriors fell like 
trees marked out for the axe, and torrents of blood flowed on the mountain 
Govindaklita. The combat, eager to devour the lives of heroes, yawned 
like a demon of destruction, with tongues iii the form of flexible swords 
greedily licking up blood,^ That great feast of slaughter, terrible with the 
rhythmic clapping of hands on the part of Vetalas drunk with blood and 
flesh, and ^covered with palpitating corpses for dancers, gave great delight 
to the demons. 

Then Manasavega met Naravahanadatta face to face in the conflict, 
and the prince himself rushed on him in wrath. And having rushed on 
him, that emperor seized the villain by the hair, and at once cut off his 
head with his sword. When Gaurimunda saw that, be too sprang forward 
in a fury, and Naravahanadatta dragged him along by the hair, for the power 
of his science left him as soon as he saw the prince, and flung him on the 
ground, and seizing his legs whirled him round in the air, and dashed him 
to pidcee on a rock. In this way he slew Gaurimunda- a.nd Manasavega ; and 
the rest of their army, being terrified, f took to flight. And a rain of flowers 
fell into the lap of that emperor, and all the gods in heaven exclaimed, 
** Bravo ! Bravo !” Then Naravahanadatta, with all those kings that fol- 
lowed him, entered the palace of Gaurimunda ; and immediately the chiefs 
of the Vidyadharas, who were connected with Gaurimunda’s party, came 
and submitted humbly to his sway. 

Then Dhanavati came up to that sovereign in the midst of the rejoic- 
ings on account of his having taken possession of his kingdom after slaying 
all his enemies, and said to him, “ My liege, Gaurimunda has left a 

* More literally smeared with hlood and relishing it.” Bohtlingk and Roth seem 
to think msat refers to some noise made by the swords. 

t All the India Office MSS. read hhltam for the hhimmn of Brockhaus’s text. 
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daughter named Ihatmatika, the belle ot* the three worlds ; you should marry 
that maiden.” WJhen she said this to the king, he immediately sent for the 
girl, and married her, and passed the day very happily in her society. 

The next morning he sent Vegavati and Prabhdvati, and had Madana- 
manchuka brought by them from the town of Manasavega. When brought, 
she looked upon that hero in his prosperity, who bad destroyed the dark* 
ness of his enemies, with face expanded and wet with tears of joy ; and at 
the end of her night of separation she enjoyed indescribable happiness, like 
a lotus-bed, the open flowers of which are wet with dew. Then he bestow- 
ed on her all the sciences, and having pined for her long, be exulted in the 
society of his beloved, who had thus in a moment attained the rank of a 
Vidjadhari. And in the garden of Gaurimunda’s city he spent those days 
with his wives in the joys of a banquet. And then he sent Prabhavati, 
and had Bhagirathayasas also brought there, and bestowed on her the 
sciences. 

And one day, as the emperor was sitting in his hall of audience, two 
Vidyadharas came and said^to him with due X'espect, Your majesty, we 
went hence, by the orders of Dhanavati, to the northern division of the land 
of the Vidyadhai-as, to find out the movements of Mandaradeva, And 
there we, being ourselves inviable, saw that king of the Vidyadharas in 
his hall of audience, and be happened to be saying with regard to your 
Highness, ‘ I hear, that Naravahanadatta has obtained the sovereignty over 
the Vidyadharas, and has slain Gaurimuiida and the rest of his opponents 5 
so it will not do for me to overlook that enemy ; on the contrary, I must 
nip him in the bud/ When we heard that speech of his, we came here to 
tell you.” 

When the assembly of Naravdhanadatta\ partizans heai-d this from 
the spies, they were all beside themselves with anger, and appeared like a 
lotus-bed smitten by the wind. The arms of Chitrangada, frequently 
waved and extended, seemed with the tinkling of their bracelets to be 
demanding the signal for combat. The necklace of Amitagati, rising up 
on his breast, as he sighed with anger, seemed to say again and again, “ Eouse 
thyself, rouse thyself, hero.” Pingalagdndbara, striking the ground with 
his hand so that it resounded, seemed to be going through a prelude intro- 
ductory to the crushing of bis enemies. A frown took its seat upon the 
face of Vayupatha, looking like a bow strung by Fate for ' the destruction 
of his foes, Cha^^as’ iha, angrily pressing one hand against the other, 
seemed to say, “ Even thus will I pulverize my enemies.” The arm of 
Sdgaradatta, struck by his hand, produced a sound that rang through the 
air, and seemed to challenge that foe. But Naravahanadatta, though angry, 
was no whit disturbed ; for imperturbability is the characteristic sign of 
the greatness of great ones. 
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Then he resolved to march forth to conquer his enemv, after obtaining 
the jewels essential to an emperor of the Vidy ad haras. So the emperor 
mounted a chariot, with his wives and his ministers, and set out from that 
Govindaktita. And all his partizans, the kings of the Gandharvas and the 
chiefs of the Vidyadharas, accompanied by their armies, marched along 
with him, encircling him, as the planets do the moon. Then Naravahana- 
datta reached the Himalayas, preceded by Bhanavati, and found there a large 
lake. With its white lotuses like lofty umbrellas and its soaring swans 
like waving chowries, it seemed to have brought a present fit for a sove- 
reign. With its lofty waves flung up towards him like beckoning hands at 
no great distance, it seemed to summon him again and again to take the 
hath which should ensure him supreme sovereignty. Then Vayupatba said 
to the king, “ Mv emperor, you must go down and bathe in this lake 
so he weiit down to bathe in it. And a heavenly voice said, jNTone but an 
emperor can evei succeed in bathing in this lake, so now you may consider 
the imperial dignity secured to you.’* 

When the emperor heard that, he was delighted, and he sported in the 
water of that lake with his wives, as Varuna does in the sea. He took 
pleasure in watching tliera with the moist garments clinging to their bodies, 
with the fastenings of their hair loosened, and their eyes reddened by the 
washing into them of antimony. The rows of birds, flying up with loud 
cries from that lake, appeared like the girdles of its presiding nymphs 
advancing to meet him. And the lotuses, eclipsed by the beauty of the 
lotus-like faces of his wives, plunged beneath the waves as if ashamed. 
And after bathing, Naravahanadatta, with Iiis attendants, spent that day 
on the bank of that lake. 

There the successful prince, with his wives and ministers, spent his 
time in jocose conversation, and next morning he set forth thence in his cha- 
riot with bis army. And as he was going along, he reached the city of 
Vayupatba, which lay in his way ; and he stayed there a day to please him. 
There he fell in love with a maiden, that be came across in a garden, 
the sister of Vayupatba, by name Vayuvegaya^s. She, while amusing 
herself in a garden on the bank of the Hemabaluka* river, saw 
him arrive, and though in love with him, disappeared at once. Then 
ITaravahanadatta, supposing that she had turned her back on him for some 
reason other than the real one, returned with downcast face to his quarters. 
There the queens found out the adventure that had befallen the king by 
means of Marubhtiti who was with him, (for Gomukha was too clever for 
them to try him,) and then they made all kinds of jokes at the king’s 
expense, while Gomukha stood by ashamed at the indiscretion of Maru- 
bhtiti. 


♦ The word means “ having sands of gold.” 
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Then Gomukha, seeing the king out of countenance, consoled him, 
and, in order to ascertain the real sentiments of Vajuvegayasas, went to her 
city. There Vayupatha saw him suddenly arrived as if to take a look at 
the city, and he lovingly entertained him, and taking him aside, said to 
him, “ I have an unmarried sister named Vayuvegayasas, and holy seers have 
prophesied that she is destined to be the wife of an emperor. 3o I am desir- 
ous of giving her as a present to the emperor Naravahanadatta ; pray do your 
best to bring about the accomplishment of my wish. And with this very 
object in view I was preparing to come to you.’* When the minister 
Gomukha had been thus addressed by Vdyupatha, he said to him ; “Although 
this prince of ours set out primarily with the object of conquering his 
enemies, still you have only to make the request, and I will arrange this 
matter for you.” With these words Gomukha took leave of him, and 
going hack informed Naravahanadatta that he had gained his object with- 
out any solicitation. 

And the next day Vayupatha came in person and requested the favour, 
and the sagacious Gomuklhvsaid to the king, “ My prince, you must not 
refuse the request of Vayupatha ; he is your faithful ally ; your majesty 
should do whatever he asks.^’ Then the king consented to do it j and 
Vayupatha himself brought his younger sister, and bestowed her on the 
emperor against her will. And while the marriage was being performed, she 
excIaijT ed, “ Ye guardians of the world, I am being bestowed in marriage by 
my brother by force, and against my will, so I have not committed any 
sin thereby.” When she said this, all the females belonging to Vayupa- 
tha’s household made such a noise that no outsiders heard what she said. 
But the king was put out of countenance by her speech, so Gomukha was 
anxious to find some means of ascertaining its import, and he roamed 
hither and thither with that object. 

And after he had roamed about awhile, he saw in a certain retired spot 
fourVidyadharamaidenspreparing to enter the fire at the same time. And 
when he asked them the cause, those fair ones told him how Vayuvegayasas 
had broken her solemn agreement. Then Gomukha we*^ t and told it to 
king Naravahanadatta in the presence of all there, exactly as he had seen 
and heard. When the ki'ng heard it, he smiled, but Vayuvegayasas said, 
Arise, my husband, let us two quickly go and save these maidens ; after- 
wards I will tell you the reason of this act of theirs.”’ When she said this 
to the king, he went with her and with all his followers to the spot where 
the tragedy was to take place. 

And he saw those maidens with a blazing fire in front of them ; and 
Vayuvegayasas, after dragging them away from it, said to the king, This 
first here is K41ikd, the daughter of the lord of Kalakuta, and this second 
is Vidyutpnnj4, the daughter of Vidyutpunja j and this third is Matangini, 
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the daughter of Mandara ; and this fourth is Padmaprabha the daughter 
of Mahadanshtra ; and I am the fifth j all we five, when we saw you per- 
forming asceticism in the domain of the Siddhas, were bewildered with love, 
and we made the following mutual agreement, ‘ We will all five’* at the 
same time take this prince as our dear husband, and no one of us must 
surrender herself to him alone ; if any one of us marries him separately, 
the others shall enter the fire to bring down vengeance on her who has 
been guilty of such treachery to friends.’ It was out of respect for this 
agreement that I did not wish to maiTy you separately ; indeed I did not 
even to-day give myself to you ; you, my husband, and the guardians of the 
world can bear testimony as to whether even now I have broken this agree- 
ment willingly. So now, my husband, marry also those friends of mine ; 
and you, my friends, must not let any other lot befall you.”f 

When she said this, those maidens, who had escaped from death, re- 
joiced and embraced one another ; and the king was delighted in his heart. 
And the fathers of the ladies, hearing what bad taken place, came there 
immediately, and bestowed their daughters on Naravahanadatta. And 
those chiefs of the Vidyadharas, headed by the lord of Kalaktita,J agreed 
to accept the sovereignty a£ their son-in-law. Thus Naravahanadatta 
obtained at one stroke tlie daughtei’s of five great Yidyadharaa, and gained 
great importance thereby. 

And the prince remained there oome days with those wives, and then 
his Oommander-in-Chief Hari^ikha said, Why, my liege, though you are 
versed in the approved treatises on the subject, do you act contrary to 
policy ? What means this devotion on your part to the pleasures of love, 
when it is time to fight? This raising of an expedition to conquer 
Mandaradeva, and this your dallying for so many ^ys with your wives^ 
are things wholly incompatible.” When Hari^ikha said this, the great 
king answered him, ** Your reproof is just, but I am not acting for my 
own pleasure in all this ; this allying of myself with wives involves the 
acquisition of friends ; and is so the most efficacious method at present 
of crushing the foe ; this is why I have bad recourse to rt. So let these 
my troo-ps now advance to the conquest of the enemy !”■ 

When the king had given this order, his father-in-law Mandara said 
to him, King, that Mandaradeva lives in a distant and difficult country, 
and he will be bard for you to overcome until your have achieved all the 

* The word asmabhif has been omitted in Brookhaue*’s text. It follows pamha* 
Ihir in the three India Office KSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t Two of the India Office MSS, have bhdmniymn In the third the passage is 
omitted. But the text of Brockhaus gives a good sense. 

X I read prashthds which I find in two of the India Office MSS, No, 1883 has 
pra$thds. 
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distinctive jewels o£ an emperor. For he is protected by the cave, called 
the cave of Trisirsha,* which forms the approach to his kingdom, and the 
entrance of which is guarded by the great champion Devamaya. But that 
cave can be forced by an emperor who has obtained the jewels. And the 
sandal- wood tree, which is one of the jewels of an emperor, is in this coun- 
try, so quickly gain possession of it, in order that you may attain the ends 
you .have in view. For no one who is not an emperor ever gets near that 
tree.'* 

Having heard this trom Mandara, Naravahanadatta set out at night, 
fasting and observing a strict vow, for that sandal- wood tree. As the hero 
went along, very terrible portents arose to bewilder him, but he was not 
terrified at them, and so he reached the foot of that mighty tree. And 
when he saw that sandal-wood tree surrounded with a lofty platform made 
of precious jewels, be climbed up to it with ladders and adored it. The 
tree then said to him with bodiless voice, Emperor, thou hast won me 
the sandal-wood tree, and when thou thinkest on me, I will appear to 
thee, so leave this place at present, and go to Govindakiita ; thus thou wilt 
win the other jewels also ; and then thou wilt easily conquer Mandaradeva.^' 
On hearing this, Naravahanadatta, the mighty sovereign of the Yidyadba- 
ras, said, ** I will do so,’* and being now completely successful, he wor- 
shipped that heavenly tree,t and went delighted through the air to his 
own camp. 

There he spent that night 5 and the next morning in the hall of au- 
dience he related at fall length, in the presence of all, his night’s adventure 
by which he had won the sandal-wood tree. And when they heard it, his 
wives, and the ministers who had grown up with him from infancy, and 
those Vidyadharas who were devoted to him, namely, Vayupatha and the 
other chiefs with their forces, and the Gandharvas, headed by Chitrangada, 
were delighted at this sudden attainment of great success, and praised his 
heroism remarkable for its uninterrupted flow of courage, enterprise, and 
fii'mness. And after deliberating with them, the king, determined to over- 
throw the pride of Mandaradeva, set out in a heavenly chariot for the 
mountain of Govindakiita, in order to obtain the other jewels spoken of by 
the sandal-wood tree. 

* An epithet of STva. 

t See YoL I, pp. 153 and 675. Of, also the story of Aschenkatze in the Pentame- 
rone of Basile, Yol. I, p. 83 ; the Bummedhajataka, Ed Pausboll, Vol. I, p. 259 ; Preller 
BSmische Mythologie, p 96 ; Kuhn, Wsstfalische Sagen, Yol. I, pp. 241, 242, 244, 245 ; 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses Till, 722-724, and 743 and ff\ and Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, 
Introduction, p, lii, 
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BOOK XV 

CHAPTER CIX. 

May Ga^iesa, who at night seems with the sprny blown forth from his 
hissing trunk uplifted in the tumultuous dance, to be feeding the stars, 
dispel your darkness ! 

Then, as the emperor Naravahanadatta was in his hall of audience on 
the mountain Govindakdta, a Vidyadhara named Amfitaprabha came to 
him through the air, the same who had before saved him, when he was flung 
down by his enemy on the Mountain of Fire. That Vidyadhara came and 
humbly made himself known, and having been lovingly entertained by that 
emperor, said to him, There is a great mountain named Malaya in the 
southern region ; and in a hermitage on it lives a great hermit named 
Vrtmadeva. He, my liege, invites you to come to him alone for the sake of 
some important affair, and on this account he has sent me to you to-day. 
Moreover you are my sovereign, won hy previous merits ; and therefore 
have I come ; so come along with me j let us quickly go to that hermit in 
order to ensure your success !*’ 

When that Vidyadhara had said this, Naravahanadatta left his wives 
and forces there, and himself flew up into the air with that Vidji'^dhara, 
and in that way quickly reached the Malaya mountain, and approached the 
hermit Vamadeva. And he beheld that hermit white with age, tall of 
stature, with eye-balls sparkling like bright jewels in the fleshless sockets 
of his eyes, the depository of the jewels of the emperor of the Vidjadha- 
ras, with his matted hair waving like creepers, looking like the Himalaya 
range accompanying the prince, to assist him in attaining success. Then 
the prince worshipped the feet of that sago, and lie entertained him, and 
said to him, ‘‘ You are the god of Love consumed long ago by S'iva, and 
appointed by him emperor of all the Vidyadhara chiefs, because he was 
pleased with Hati.* Now, I have in this my hermitage, within the deep 
recess of an inner cave, certain jewels, which 1 will point out to you, and 
you must seize them. For you will find Mandaradeva easy enough to cor 
quer, after you have obtained the jewels ; and it was with this object blu . 

I invited you hither by the command of Siva.” 

* The S.inski'it College MS. has Ratya. 
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When the hermit bad said this to him, and had instructed him in the 
right method of procedure, Naravahanadatfca joyfully entered that cave* 
In it the hero overcame many and various obstacles, and then he beheld a huge 
furious elephant charging him with a deep guttural roar. The king smote it 
on the forehead with his fist, and placed his feet on its tusks, and actively 
mounted that furious elephant. And a bodiless voice came from the cave, 
Bravo, emperor 1 thou, hast won the jewel of the mighty elephant.” 
Then he saw a sword looking like a mighty snake, and he fell upon it, and 
seized it, as if it were the locks of the Fortune of Empire. Again a bodiless 
voice sounded in the cave, “ Bravo, conqueror of thy foes ! thou hast ob- 
tained the victorious sword-jewel.” Then he obtained the moonlight-jewel 
and the wife- jewel, and the jewel of charms, named the destroying charm. 
And thus having achieved in all seven jewels (useful in time of need, and 
bestowers of majesty,) taking into account the two first, the lake and the 
sandal-wood tiee, he went out from that cave and told the hermit Vamadeva 
that he had succeeded in accomplishing all his objects * 

Then the hermit said lovingly to that emperor, Go, my son, now that 
you have obtained the jewels of a great emperor, and conquer Mandara- 
deva on the north side of Kaila^a, and enjoy the glorious forbune of the 
sovei’eignty of both sides of that mountain.” When the hermit had' 
said this to him, the successful empei*or bowed before him, and went off 
through the air with Amritaprabha. And in a moment be reached his 
camp on Govindakd^a guarded by his mighty mother-in-law Dhanavati. 
Then those kings of the Vidyadharas, that had sided with him, and his 
wives and his ministers, who were all watching for him, saw him, and wel- 
comed him with delight. Then he sat down and they questioned him, and 
he told them how he bad seen the hei’mit Vamadeva, and how he had enter- 
ed the cave, and how be had obtained the jewels. Then a great festival 
took place there, in which celestial drums were joyfully beaten, and the 
Vidyadharas danced, and people generally were drunk with wine. 

And the next day, in a moment in which a malignant planet stood in 
the house of his foe, and one which argued bis own successf as a planet 
benignant to him, predominated over his enemy’s house, and which was 

♦ The seven jewels of tiio Chakravartizi are often mentioned in Buddhist works. In 
the Mahavastu, p 108 (Ed. Senart) they are, chariot elephant, horse, wife, household 
der, general. In a legend quoted by Bumouf (Introduction a P Histoire du Buddhisme 
Indien, p S43) the same six are enumerated as les sept joyaux.” In both cases the 
word is omitted. They are also described in the Mah^-Sudassana-Sutta translated 
y-Ehys Davids in the eleventh volume of the Sacred Books of the East Series. 

+ For dtma^amarddMnd the India Office MS. No* 1882 has dtmasamfiddhind ; 
No, 2166 has and No. 3003 agrees with Brockhaus’s text. So does the 

Sanskrit OoEege MS. 
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frauglit with every other kind of prosperity, Naravahanadaita performed tho 
ceremonies for good fortune, and ascended that car made by Brahma, which 
Siva had bestowed on him, and set out with his army through the air, 
accompanied by his wives, to conquer Mandaradeva. And various heroes, 
his followers, marched surrounding him, and kings of the Gandharvas and 
chiefs of the Vidyadharas, fearless and faithful, obedient to the orders of 
the general Harisikha, and Chandasinha, with his mother the wise Dhana- 
vatj, and the brave Pingalagandhara, and Vayupatha the strong, and 
Vidyutpunja and Amitagati, and the lord of Kalakdta, and Mandara, and 
Mahadanshtra and his own fnend Amritaprabha, and the hero Chitrangada 
with Sagaradatta, — all these, and others who were there of the party of the 
slain Gaurimunda, pressed eagerly after him, with their hosts, as he advan- 
ced intent on victory. Then the sky was obscured by his army, and the sun 
hid his face, as if for shame, somewhere or other, his brightness being 
eclipsed by the splendour of the monarch. 

Then the emperor passed the Manasa lake haunted by troops of divine 
hermits, and left behind him Gandasaiia the pleasure-garden of the 
nymphs of heaven, and reached the foot of mount Kailasa gleaming white 
like crystal, resembling a mass of his own glory,* There he encamped on 
the bank of the Mandakini, and while he was sitting there, the wise chief 
of the Vidyadharas, named Mandara, came up to him, and addressed to him 
the following pleasing speech, ** Let your army halt here, king, on the 
bank of the river of the gods 1 It is not fitting that you should advance 
over this mountain BHaildsa. For all sciences are destroyed by crossing 
this dwelling-place of S^iva. So you must pass to the other side of the 
mountain by the cave of Trisirsha. And it is guarded by a king named 
Devamaya, who is exceedingly haughty ; so how can you advance further 
without conquering him When Mandara said this, Bhanavati approved 
it, and Naravahanadatta waited there for a day. 

While he was there, he sent an ambassador to Devamaya with a con- 
eiliatiory message, hut he did not receive the order it conveyed in a conci- 
liatory spirit. So the next day the emperor moved out against Devamaya 
with all the allied kings prepared for battle. And Devamaya too, when he 
heard it, marched out towards him to give battle, accompanied by numer- 
ous kings, Varaha, Vajramushti and others, and followed by his army. 
Then there took plape on Kailasa a battle between those two armies, and 
while it was going on, the sky was obscured by the chariots of the gods 
who came to look on. Terrible was that thunder-cloud of war, awful with 
the dense hailstorm of many severed heads, and loud with the shouting of 

* We have often had occasion to remark that the Hindu poets conceive of glory as 

white, ® ^ 
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heroes. That Cliandisinha slew Varaha the general of Devamaya, as he 
fought in the front rank, was in truth by no means wonderful ; but it was 
strange that Naravdhanadatta, without employing any magic power, took 
captive Devamaya himself, when exhausted by the wounds he received from 
him in the combat. And when he was captured, his army was broken, and 
fled, together with the great champions Vajramushti, Mahabahu, Tikshna- 
danshtra and their fellows. Then the gods in their chariots exclaimed, 
‘‘Bravo! Bravo!” and ail present congratulated the victorious emperor. 
Then that mighty monarch consoled Devamaya, who was brought before 
him bound, and welcomed him kindly, and set him at liberty But he, 
having been subdued by the emperor’s arm, humbly submitted to him, 
together with Vajramushti and the others. 

Then, the battle having come to an end, that day passed away, and 
next morning Devamaya came to the place of audience, and stood by the side 
of the emperor, and when questioned by him about the cave of Tri^irsha, 
which he wished to enter, rela'led the following true hi jry of it. 

In old time, my liege, the two sides of mount Kailasa, the north and 

Sutmj of the caee of Tndnha. difEerent king- 

doms, having been assigned to dis- 
tinguished Vidyadharas. Then one, 5,ishabha by name, propitiated S'iva 
with austerities, and was appointed by that god emperor over both of them. 
But one day he was passing over Kailasa to go to the northern side, and 
lost his magic science owing to the anger of S'iva, who happened to be 
below, and so fell from the sky. p^ishabha again propitiated S'iva with 
severe asceticism, and the god again appointed him Supreme Sovereign of 
both sides ; so he thus humbly addressed the god, “ I am not permitted to 
pass over Kailasa, so by wliat path am I to travel in order to be able to 
exercise my prerogatives on both sides of the mountain ?” When S 'iva, the 
trident bearing god, heard this, he cleft asunder Kailasa, and made this 
cave-like opening for Rishabha to pass to the northern side. 

Then mount Kailasa, having been pierced, was despondent, and ad- 
dressed this petition to S iva, “ Holy one, this north side of me used to be 
inaccessible to mortals, but it has now been made accessible to them by 
this cave-passage ; so provide that this law of exclusion be not broken.” 
When S'iva had been thus supplicated by the mountain, he placed in the 
cave as guards, elephants of the quarters, mighty basilisks,^ and Guhyakas ; 
and at its southern opening he placed Mahdmaya the Vidyadhara chief, and 
at its northern opening Kalaratri the invincible Ohandika.f 

* See Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors, Book III, Chap. 7, Heliodorus, Aethi- 
opica, in, B. 

t Ono of the S^aktia, 
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When Siva had thus provided for the guarding of the cave, he pro- 
duced great jewels, aud made this decree with regard to the cave, “ This 
cave shall be open at both ends to any one who has obtained the jewels, 
and is emperor over the Yidjadharas with their wives and their messen- 
gers,* and to those who may be appointed by him as sovereigns over the 
northern side of the mountain, — by these, I say, it may be passed, but by 
no one else in the world.” When the three-ej^ed god had made this decree, 
^.ishabha went on holding sway over the Vidyadharas, but in his pride 
made war on the gods and was slain by Indra. This is the history, my 
liege, of the cave, named the cave of Trisirsha ; and the cave cannot be 
passed by any but persons like yourself. 

And in course of time I Devamaya was born in the family of Maha- 
maya the keeper of the entrance of the cave. And at my birth a heavenly 
voice pioclaimed, “ There is now born among the Vidyadharas a champion 
hard for his foes to conquer in fight j and he, who shall conquer him, shall 
be emperor over them ; he shall be the master of» this child now born, and 
shall be followed by him as a lord.” I, that Devamaya, have been now 
conquered by you, and you have obtained the jewels, and are the mig'htj 
sole emperor of both sides of mount Kailasa,— the lord of us all here. So, 
now pass the cave of Trisirsha, and conquer the rest of your enemies. 

When Devamaya had told the story of the cave in these words the 
emperor said to him, “We will march now and encamp for the present at 
the mouth of the cave, and to-morrow morning, after we have performed 
due ceremonies, we will enter it.” When Naravahanadatta had said this, 
he went and encamped with ail those kings at the mouth of the cave! 
And he saw that underground passage with deep rayless cavity, looking like 
the birthplace of the sunless and moonless darkness of the day of doom. 

And the next day he Differed worship, and entered it in his cha riot, 
with his followers, assisted by the glorious jewels, which presented them- 
selves to him, when lie thought of them. He dispelled the darkness with 
the moonlight jewel, the basilisks with the sandal-wood tree, the elephants of 
the quarters with the elephant-jewel, the Guhyakas with the sword-jewel, 
and other obstacles with other jewels ; and so passed that cave with his 
army, and emerged at its northern mouth. And coming out from the 
bowels of the cave, he saw before him the northern side of the mountain, 
looking like another world, entered without a second birth. And then a* 
voice came from the sky, “ Bravo, emperor ! thou hast passed this cave by 
means of the majesty conferred by the power of the jewels.” ^ 


for s^cmoM. 13u« would moan, 1 suppose, that the cave might be passed by aU the 
scouts and aMb aasadoCT of the Vidyddharast ^ 
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Then Dliaiiavati and Devamaya said to the emperor, ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
Kalciratri is always near this opening. She was originally created by VisL 
nu, when the sea was churned for the nectar, in order that she might tear 
ill pieces the chiefs of the Danavas, who wished to steal that heavenly drink. 
And now she has been placed here by S'iva to guard this cave, in order that 
none may pass it, except those beings like yourself, of whom we spoke 
before. You are our emperor, and you have obtained the jewels, and have 
passed this cave ; so, in order to gain the victory, you must worship this 
goddess, who is a meet object of worship.’’ 

In such words did Dhanavati and Devamaya address Naravahanadatta, 
and so the day waned for him there. And the northern peaks of Kailasa 
were reddened with the evening light, and seemed thus to foreshadow the 
bloodshed of the approaching battle. The darkness, having gained power, 
obscured the army of that king, as if recollecting its animosity against him 
for his recent victory over it in its home the cave ; an animosity which 
was still fresh and new. cAnd goblins, vampires, jackals, and the sister- 
hood^ of witches roamed about, as it were the first shoots of the anger of 
Kdkratri enraged on account of Naravdhanadatta having omitted to wor- 
ship her. And in a moment the whole army of Naravahanadatta became 
insensible, as if with sleep, but he alone remained in full possession of his 
faculties. Then the emperor perceived that this was a display of power 
on the part of Kalaratri, angry because she had not been worshipped, and 
he proceeded to worship her with flowers of speech. 

‘‘ Thou art the power of life, animating all creatures, of loving nature, 
skilfu I in directing the discus to the head of thy foes ; thee I adore. 
Hail ! thou that under the form of Durga dost console the world with thy 
trident and other weapons streaming with the drops of blood flowing from 
the throat of the slain Mahisba. Thou art victorious dancing with a skull 
full of the blood of Ruru in thy agitated hand, as if thou wast holding the 
vessel of security of the three worlds. Goddess beloved of Siva, with up- 
lifted eyes, though thy name means the night of doom, still, with skull 
surmounted by a burning candle, and with a skull in thy hand, thou dost 
shine as if with the sun and moon.” 

Though he praised Kdlaratri in these words, she was not propitiated, 
and then he made up his mind to appease her by the sacrifice of his head j 
and he drew bis sword for that purpose. Then the goddess said to him, ** Do 
not act rashly my son. Lo ! I have been won over by thee, thou hero. Let 
this thy army be as it was before, and be thou victorious 1” And imme- 
diately bis army awoke as it were from sleep. Then his wives, and his com- 
panions, and all the VidyMharas praised the might of that emperor. And 
the hero, having eaten and drunk and performed the necessary duties, spent 
♦ Or possibly “ Ga^ias (Siva’s attendants) and witches.” 
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that night, which seemed as long as if it consisted of a hundred watches 
instead of three. 

And the next morning he worshipped Kalaratri, and marched thence 
to engage jDhdmaSkha, who had barred his further advance with an army 
of Vidyd-dharas. Then the emperor had a fight with that king, who was 
the principal champion of Mandaradeva, of such a desperate character, that 
the air was full of swords, the eaii/h covered with the heads of warriors, 
and the only speech heard was the terrible cry of heroes shouting, Slay ! 
slay !*’ Then the emperor took Dhdmasikha captive in that battle by 
force, and afterwards treated him with deference 5 and made him submit to 
his sway. And he quartered hrs army that night in his city, and the host 
seemed like fuel consumed with fire, as it had seen the extinction of Dhd- 
masikha’s* pride. 

And the next day, hearing from the scouts that Mandaradeva, having 
found out what had taken place, was advancing to meet him in fiight, 
Naravahanadatta marched out against him with the chiefs of the Vidya- 
dharas, determined to conquer him. And after he had gone some distance, 
he beheld in front of him the army of Mandaradeva, accompanied by many 
kings, attacking in order of battle. Then Nai’avabanadatta, with the allied 
kings at his side, drew up bis forces in an arrangement fitted to encounter 
the formation of his enemies, and fell upon his army. 

Then a battle took place between those two armies, which imitated the 
disturbed flood of the ocean overflowing its banks at the day of doom. On 
one side were fighting Cha^dasinha and other great champions, and on the 
other Kanchanadanshtra and other mighty kings. And the battle waxed 
sore, i*esembling the rising of the wind at the day of doom, for it ma<le the 
three worlds tremble, and shook the mountains. Mount Kaiiasa, red on 
one side with the blood of heroes, as with saffron paint, and on the other 
of ashy whiteness, resembled the husband of Gauri. That great battle was 
truly tlie day of doom for heroes, being grimly illuminated by innumerable 
orbs of the sun arisen in flashing sword-blades. Such was the battle that 
even Narada aiid other heavenly beings, who came to gaze at it, were aston- 
ished, though they had witnessed the fights between the gods and the 
Asuras. 

In this fight, which was thus terrible, Kanchanadanshtra rushed on 
Chiuidasinha, and smote him on the head with a formidable mace. When 
Dbanavati saw that her son had fallen under the stroke of the mace, she 
cursed and paralysed both armies by means of her magic power. And 
Naravahanadatta on one side, in virtue of his imperial might,t and on the 
* Dhumalikha, literally the smoke-crested, means fire. 

t I read hpivd which I find in MSS. Nos. 1882 and 219fi, the other has iasvef. 1 
also find cahrmartihaldd in No. 1882, (with a short i,) and this reading I have adopted. 

60 
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other side, Maiidaradeva were the only two that remained conscious. Then 
even the gods in the air fled in all directions, seeing that Dlianavati, it angry, 
had jDower'to destroy a world. 

But Maiidaradeva, seeing that the emperor Naravdhaiiadatta was left 
alone, ran upon him with uplifted weapon. Naravahanadatta, for his part, 
descended from his chariot, and drawing the sword which was one of his 
imperial newels, quickly met him. Then Mandaradeva, wishing to gain the 
victory h} magic arts, assumed by his science the form of a furious elephant 
maddened with passion. When Naravahanadatta, who was endowed with 
pre-ODiinent skill in magic, saw this, he assumed by his supernaturai power 
the form of a lion. Then Mandaradeva flung off the body of an elephant, 
and Naravahanadatta abandoned that of a lion, and fought with him open- 
ly in bis own shape.'* Armed with sabres, and skilled in every elaborate 
trick attitude offence, they appeared like two actors skilled in gesti- 
culation, engaged in acting a pantomime. Then Naravahanadatta by a 
dexterous &ieight foi’ced IVccin the grasp of Mandaradeva his sword the mate- 
rial symbol of victory. And Mandaradeva, having been thus deprived of his 
sword, drew his dagger, but the emperor quickly made him relinquish that 
in the same way. Then Mandaradeva,' being disarmed, began to wrestle 
with the emperor, but he seized' him by the ancles, and laid him on the earth. 

And then the sovereign set his foot on his enemy’s breast, and laying 
hold of his hair, was preparing to cut off his head with his sword, when 
the maiden Slandaradevi, the sister of Mandaradeva, rushed up to him, and 
in order to prevent him, said, When I saw you long ago in the wood of 
ascetics, I marked you for my future husband, so do not, my sovereign, kill 
this brother of mine, who is your brother-in-law.” When the resolute king 
had been thus addressed by that fair-eyed one, he let go Mandaradeva, 
who was ashamed at having been conquered, and said to him, I set you at 
liberty ; do not be ashamed on that account, Vidyadhara chief ; victory and 
defeat in war bestow themselves on heroes with varying caprice.” When 
the king said this, Mandaradeva answered him, Of what profit is my life 
to me, now that I have been saved in war by a woman ? So I will go to 
my father in the wood where he is, and perform asceticism ; you have been 
appointed eitoperor over both divisions of our territory here. Indeed this 
occurrence was foretold long ago to me by my father as sure to take place.” 
When the proud hero bad said this, he repaired to bis father in the grove of 
ascetics. 

Then the gods, that were present in the air on that occasion, exclaimed, 

The Sanskrit College MS. seems to have saptvd. In si. 119 I think we ought to delete 
the ^ in Sanprdma^, In 121 the apostrophe before gra^hJidwara^ is useless and msslead- 
ing. In 122 gad should be separated from nimagaia^ 

* Op. Yob h P* 
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Bravo ! great emperor, you have completely conquered your enemies, and 
obtained sovereign sway.” When. Mandaradeva had gone, Dbanavati by 
her power restored her own son and both armies with him to consciousness. 
So Naravahana’s followers, ministers and all, arose as it were from sleep, 
and finding out that the foe had been conquered, congratulated ISTarava- 
lianadatta their victorious master. And the kings of Mandaradeva’s party, 
Kanchanadanshrra, A^okaka, Eaktaksha, Kalajihva and the others, sub- 
mitted to the sway of Naravahanadatta. And Cha^d^sinha, when he saw 
Kanclianadanshtra, remembered the blow of the mace, which he received 
from him in fight, and was wroth with him, brandishing his good s\voi*d 
firmly grasped in his strong hand. But Dhanavati said to him, Enough 
of wrath, my beloved son ! Who could conquer you in the van of battle ? 
But I myself produced that momentary glamour, in order to prevent the 
destruction of both armies.” With these words she pacified her son and 
made him cease from wrath, and she delighted the whole army and the 
emperor Naravahanadatta* by her magic skill. And Naravahanadatta was 
exceedingly joyful, having obtained the sovereignty of the north side of 
Kailasa, the mountain of S'iva, a territory now free from the scourge of 
war, since the heroes, who opposed him, had been conquered, or had sub- 
mitted, or fled, and that too with all his friends unharmed. Then shrill 
kettle-drums were beaten for the great festival of his victory over his 
enemies, t and the triumphant monarch, accompanied by his wives and 
ministers, and girt with mighty kings, spent that day, which was honoured 
by the splendid dances and songs of the Vidyadhara ladies, in drinking 
wine, as it were the fiery valour of his enemies. 


CHAPTER CX. 

Then, the next day, the emperor Naravahanadatta, with his army, left 
that plateau of Kaildsa, and by the advice of king Kanchanadanshtra, who 
shewed him tbe way, went to that city of Mandaradeva named Vimala. 
And he reached that city, which was adored with lofty ramparts of gold, 
and looked like mount Sumeru come to adore Kailasa, and entering it, 
found that it resembled the sea in all but the presence of water, being very 
deep, characterized by unfailing prosperity, J and an inexhaustible mine of 
jewels. 

* All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS read ehaJkravarti with a 
short!. 

t The India Office MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College MS read 
idratitrywni. It makes the construction clearer, but no material difference in the sense. 

t Or adorned with Tishnu’s Lakshmi, Here we have a pun, as she sprang from 
the sea. 
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And as the emperor was sitting in the hall o£ audience in that cit^ 
surrounded by Vidyadhara kings, an old woman of the royal harem came 
and said to him, Since Mandaradeva has gone to the forest, having been 
conquered by you, his wives desire to enter the fire ; your Highness has 
now been informed and will decide upon the proper course.” When this 
had been announced, the emperor sent those kings to them, and dissuaded 
them from suicide, and bestowed upon them dwelling-houses and other gifts, 
treating them like sisters. By that step he caused the whole race of the 
Vidyadhara chiefs to be bound to him with bonds of affection. 

And then the grateful monarch anointed Amitagati, who had been 
designated beforehand by S'iva, king over the ^alm of Mandaradeva, since 
he was loyal and could be trusted not to fall away, and he placed under him 
the princes who had followed Mandaradeva, namely, K&nchanadanshtra 
and his fellows. And he diverted himself there in splendid gardens for 
seven days, being caressed by the fortune of the northern side of Kail^sa, 
as by a newly-married bride. 

And then, though ho had acquired the imperial authority over the 
Vidyadhara kings of both divisions, he began to long for more. He set out, 
though his ministers tried to dissuade him, fco conquer the inaccessible fields 
of Meru situated in the northern region, the home of the gods. For high- 
spirited men, though abundantly loaded with possessions, cannot rest with- 
out acqiiinng something still more glorious, advancing like blazing forest- 
fires. 

Then the hermit Narada came and said to the king, “ Prince, what 
means this striving after things out of your reach, though you know poli- 
cy ? For one who out of overweening self-confidence attempts the impos- 
sible, is disgraced like Havana, who, in his pride, endeavoured to uproot Kai- 
lasa. For even the sun and moon find Meru hard to overstep ; moreover, 
Siva has not bestowed on you the sway over the gods, but the sway over 
the Vidyadharas. You have already conquered the Himalayas, the home 
of the Vidyadharas, so what need have you of Meru the home of the 
gods? Dismiss from your mind this chimerical scheme. Moreover, if 
you desire good fortune, you must go and visit the father of Mandaradeva, 
Akampana by name, in the forest, where he is residing.” When the her- 
niit Narada had said this, the emperor consented to do as he directed, and * 
so he took leave of him, and returned whence he came. 

And the politic emperor, having been advised by Narada to relinquish 
his enterprise,* and remembering the destruction of Risbabha, of which he 

♦ Herein he shewed himself wiser than king Mandhatar the hero of the first tale 
in Ralston’s Tibetan tales. He connects it with No 19 in Grimm’s collection, and 
many other European stories. It is probable that the story of Naravalianadatta’s con- 
quests is only another form of the tale of Mindh^tar. 
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ha^ heard from Devamaya, and having reflected over the matter in his own 
mind^ gave up the idea, and went to visit the kingly sage Akampana in the 
grove of ascetics. And when he reached that ascetic grove, it was crowded 
with great sages, engaged in contemplation, sitting in the posture called 
padmdsana.^ and so resembled the world of Brahma. There he saw that aged 
Akampaua, wearing matted hair and a deerskin, looking like a great tree 
resorted to by hermits. So he went and worshipped the feet of that ascetic, 
and that royal sage welcomed him and said to him, You have done well, 
king, in coming to this hermitage, for if you had passed on neglectful of 
it, these hermits here would have cursed you.** 

While the royal sage was saying this to the emperor, Mandaradeva, 
who was staying in that grove of ascetics, having taken the vows of a her- 
mit, came to his father, accompanied by his sister, the princess Mandara- 
devi. And Naravahanadatta, when he saw him, embraced him, for it is 
fitting that truly brave men should show kindness to foes when conquered 
and pacified. 

Then the royal sage Akampana, seeing Mawdaradevi come with her 
brother, said to that emperor, ‘‘ Here, king, is my daughter, Mandaradevi 
by name ; and a heavenly voice said that she should be the consort of an 
emperor ; so marry her, emperor, for I give her to you.** 

When the royal sage said this, his daughter said, I have four com- 
panions here, of like age, noble maidens ; one is a maiden called Kanakavati, 
the daughter of Kanchanadanshtra ; the second is the daughter of Kiilajih- 
va, Kalavati by name ; the third is the ofitspring of Dirghadanshtra named 
S'rutd ; the fourth is the daughter of the king of Paundra, named Ambara- 
prabha ; and I am the fifth of those Vidyadhara maidens. We five, when 
roaming about, saw previously in a grove of ascetics this my' destined hus- 
band, and setting our hearts on him, we made an agreement together that 
we would all, at one and the same time, take him for our husband, but that, 
if any single one married him alone, the others should enter the fire, and 
lay the guilt at her door. So it is not fitting that I should marry without 
those friends of mine ; for how could persons like myself commit the out- 
rageous crime of breaking plighted faith ?’* 

When that self-possessed lady had said this, her father Akampana sum- 
moned those four Vidyadhara chiefs, who were the fathers of the four 
maidens, and told them exactly what had occurred, and they immediately 
thought themselves very fortunate, and brought those maidens their 
daughters. Then Naravahanadatta married the five in order, beginning 
with Mandaradevi. And he remained there with them many days, worship- 
ping the hermits three times a day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, while his 
attendants held high festival. 

And Akampana said to him, ** King, you must now go to the Rishabha 
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mauntain for the great ceremony of j^-our coronation,’^ and thereupon 
Bevamaya also said to him, “ King, you must indeed do so, for the emper- 
ors of old time, Rishabhaka and others, were anointed* on that mountain,’’ 
When Harisikha heard that, he spoke in favour of Naravahanadatta’s being 
anointed emperor on the splendid mountain of Mandara, which was near ; 
but then a voice came from heaven, “ King, all former emperors went 
through the ceremony of their coronation on the Rishabha mountain ; do 
you also go there, for it is a holy plaee.”t When the heavenly voice said 
this, Karavahanadatta bowed before the hermits and Akampana, and set out 
thence for that mountain on an auspicious day. And he reached that nor- 
thern opening of the cave of Trisirsha, with many great chiefs of the 
Vidyadharas headed by Amitagati. There the emperor worshipped that 
Kalaratri, and entered the cave by that opening, and came out by the southern 
opening. And after he had come out with his forces, he rested, at Devaina- 
ya’s req,uest, in his palace for that day, together with his attendants. 

And while he was there, he reflected that S^iva was near him on that 
mountain of Kailasa, and he went of his own accord, with Gomukha,to visit 
the god. And when he reached his hermitage,, he saw and adored the cow 
Surabbi and the sacred bull, and approached Fandin the door-keeper. And 
Fandin was pleased when the king circumambulated him, and opened the 
door to him, and then he entered and beheld Siva accompanied by Devi. The 
god diffused gladness afar by the streams of rays from the moon on his crest, 
that seemed to dart hither and thither as if conquered by the splendour of 
Gauri’s face. He was playing with his beloved with dice, that, like eyes, 
were allowed at will to pursue their objects independently, — that, though 
under his command, were ever restlessly rolling. And when Faravahana* 
datta saw that giver of boons, and that goddess the daughter of the Moun- 
tain, he fell at their feet, and circumambulated them three times. The 
god said to him, It is well, my son, that thou bast come hither ; for 
otherwise thou mightest have suffered loss. But now all thy magic powers 
shall ever be unfailing. So go thou to the Rishabha mountain, that holy 
place, and obtain there at once in fitting time thy great inauguration.” 
When the emperor had received this command from the god, he hastened to 
obey it, exclaiming “ I will do thy will,” and bowed before him and bis wife> 
and returned to that palace of Bevamaya. The queen Madanamanchuka 
playfully said to him on his return, “ Where have you been, my husband ? 
You appear to be pleased. Have you managed to pick up here another set 
of five maidens ?” \Yheti she made use of these playful taunts, the prince 

♦ Of course in the original the word expresses the idea of sprinkling with water. 

f It may possibly mean, ** land of the Siddhas ” In Chapter 107 the Siddhas are 
mentioned as directing Naravdhanadatta’s devotions on their holy mountain. 
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gladdened her by telling her the real state of affairs, and remained with her 
in happiness. 

And the next day, Naravahanadatta, accompanied by a host of Gan- 
dharvas and Vidyadharas, making, as it were, a second sun in the heavens 
by his glorious ])resence, ascended bis splendid car, with his wives and 
his ministers, and made for the Rishabha mountain. And when he reach- 
ed that heavenly hill, the trees, like hermits, with their creepers like mat- 
ted hair waving in the wind, shed their flowers before him by way of a res- 
pectful offering. And there various kings of the Vidyadharas brought the 
preparations for the coronation on a scale suited to the might of their 
master. And the Vidyadharas came to his coronation from all quax’ters, 
with presents in their hands, all loyal, terrified, vanquished or respectful. 

Then the Vidyadharas said to him, “ Tell us, king ; who is to 
occupy half your throne, and to be anointed as queen consort The king 
answered, “ The queen Madanamanchuka is to be anointed together with 
me and this at once set the Vidyadharas thinking. Then a bodiless 
voice came from the air, “ Hearken, Vidyadharas ! This Madanamanchuka 
is not a mortal j for she is Rati become incarnate, in order to be the wife 
of this your master, who is the god of Love. She was not born to Madana* 
vega by Kalingasena, hut, being of superhuman origin, was immediately 
substituted by the gods, who employed their deluding power, for the infant 
to which Kalingasena gave birth.* But the infant to which she gave 
birth, was named Ityaka, and remained at the side of Madanavega, having 
been assigned to him by the Creator. So this Madanamanchuka is worthy 
to share the throne of her husband, for S'iva long ago granted her this 
honour as a boon, having been pleased with her asceticism.” When 
the voice had said so much, it ceased, and the Vidyadharas were pleased, and 
praised the queen Madanamanchuka. 

Then, on an auspicious day, the great liermits sprinkled with water 
from many sacred* bathing-places, brought in pitchers of gold, Karavabana- 
datta seated on the imperial throne, while Madanamanchuka occupied the 
left half of it. And during the ceremony S^antisoma the domestic chaplain 
was busily occupied, and the assembled cymbals of the heavenly nymphs 
resounded aloud, and the murmur made by Brahmans reciting prayers 
filled the ten points of the sky. Strange to say ! when the water, made more 
purifying by holy texts, fell on his head, the secret defilementf of enmity 
was washed out from the minds of his foes. The goddess of fortune seem- 
ed to accompany in visible presence that water of consecration, under the 
impression that it came from the sea, and so was a connexion of her own, 
and to join with it in covering the body of that king. A series of flower- 

* See Vol. I, p 805. 

t I read vaiiamalam. The reading in Brockhaus’s text is a misprint. 
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garlands flung by the hands of the nymphs o£ heaven, falling on him, appeared 
■like the Ganges spontaneously despending on his body with a full stream. 
Adorned with red unguent and valour, he appeared like the sun in the glory 
of rising, washed in the water of the sea.* 

And crowned with a garland of manddra flowers, resplendent with 
glorious raiment and ornaments, having donned a heavenly diadem, he wore 
the majesty of Indra. And queen Madanamanchuka, having been also 
anointed, glittered with heavenly ornaments at his side, like S'achi at the 
side of Indra 

And that day, though drums sounded like clouds, and flowers fell from 
the sky like rain, and though it was fullf of heavenly nymphs like light- 
ning gleams, was, strange to say, a fair one. On that occasion, in the city 
of the chief of mountains, not only did beautiful Vidyadhara ladies dance, but 
creepers shaken by the wind danced also ; and when cymbals were struck 
by minstrels at that great festival, the mountain seemed to send forth re- 
sponsive strains from its echoing eaves ; and covered all over with Vidya- 
dharas moving about intoxicated with the liquor of heavenly cordials, it 
seemed to be itself reeling with wine ; and Indra, in his chariot, having 
beheld the splendour of the coronation which has now been described, felt his 
pride in his own ullogether dashed, 

Naravahaiiadatta, having thus obtained his long-desired inauguration 
as emperor, thought with yearning of his father. And having at once 
taken counsel with Gomukba and his other ministers, the monarch sum- 
moned Vayupatha and said to him, “Go and say to my father, ‘ Narava- 
hanadalta thinks of you with exceeding longing,’ and tell him all that Las 
happened, and bring him here, and bring his queens and his ministers Loo, 
addressing the same invitation to them.” When Vayupatha heard this, he 
said “ I will do so,” and made for Kausdmbi through the air. 

And he reached that city in a moment, beheld with fear and astonish- 
ment by the citizens, as he was encircled by seventy million Vidyadharas. 
And he had an interview with Udayana king of Vatsa, with his ministers 

* Cp, Holinshcd’s account of Richard II's coronation “ The Archbishop, having 
stripped him, first anointed his hands, after his head, breast, shoulders, and the joints 
of his arms, with the sacred oil, saying certain prayers, and in the meanwhile did the 
choir sing the anthem, beginning * Unxerunt regem Salomonem.’ The above quota- 
tion comes from the Clarendon Press Edition of King Richard II, p. 137, siih ealcem. 

t I read vritmn which app^rs to be ths reading of the three India Office MSS. 
and of the Sanskrit College MS. It is clear enough in ilo. 2166. In gloka 85 I think 
that the reading of MS. Ko. 3003 ndnritjjatlemlam ydvad vdloddlidtalaid api must be 
something near the truth, as ydval in Brockhaus’s text gives no meaning. (The Sanslsrit 
College MS. gives Anrityannai&a vdicna dhiitd ydml laid api.) Of course the plural must 
be substituted for tlie singular. I have translated accordingly. Two MSS, have valyad 
for mllad. in ^1. 37. 
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and wives, and fche king received him with appropriate courtesy. And the 
Vidyadhara prince sat down and asked the king about his health, and said 
to him, while all present looked at him with curiosity, “ Your son Nara- 
vahanadatta, having propitiated S'iva, and beheld him face to face, and hav- 
ing obtained from him sciences difficult for his enemies to conquer, has slain 
Manasavega and Gaurimujgida in the southern division of the Vidyadhara 
territory, and conquered Mandaradeva who was lord in the northern divi- 
sion, and has obtained* the high dignity of emperor over all the kings of 
the Vidyadharas in both divisions, who acknowledge his authority ; and 
has now gone through his solemn coronation on the Rishabha mountain, 
and is thinking, king, with eager yearning of you and your queens and 
ministers. And I have been sent by him, so come at once ; for fortunate 
are those who live to see their offspring elevate their race.’* 

When the king of Vatsa heard Vayupatha say this, being full of 
longing for his son, he seemed like a peacock that rejoices when it hears 
the roaring of the rain- clouds. So he accepted Vayupatha’s invitation, and 
immediately mounted a palanquin with him, and by the might of his scien- 
ces travelled through the air, accompanied by Ris wives and ministers, and 
reached that great heavenly mountain called Rishabha. And there he saw 
his son on a heavenly throne, in tlie midst of the Vidyddhara kings, accom- 
panied by many wives ; resembling the moon reclining on the top of the 
eastern mountain, surrounded by the planetary host, and attended by a com- 
pany of many stars. To the king the sight of his son in all this splendour 
was a shower of nectar, and when he was bedewed with it, bis heart swelled 
with joy, and he closely resembled the sea when the moon rises. 

Naravahanadatta, for his part, beholding that father of his after a 
long separation, rose up hurriedly and eager, and went to meet him with 
his train. And then his father embraced him, and folded him to his 
bosom, and be went through a second sprinkling, f being bathed in a flood 
of his father’s tears of joy. And the queen Vasavadatta long embraced 
her son, and bathed him with the milk that flowed from her breasts at be- 
holding him, so that he remembered his childhood. And Padmavati, and 
Y<augaiKlbarayana, and the rest of his father’s ministers, and his uncle 
Gopahika, beholding him after a long interval, drank in with thii*sty eyes 
bis ambrosial frame, like partridges ; while the king treated them with the 
honour which they deserved. And Kaliiigasena, beholding her son-in-law 
and also her daughter, felt as if the whole world was too narrow for her, 

* Two of the India Office MSS and the Sanskrit College MS. read dmdya ; the 
line appears to be omitted in the third. 

An allusion to the sprinkling at liis coronation. The king put him on his 

lap.*’ 
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much less could her own limbs contain her swelling heart. And Yaugan- 
dhardjana and the other ministers, beholding their sons, Harii^ikha and the 
others, on whom celestial powers had been bestowed by the favour of their 
sovereign, congratulated them.* 

And queen Madanamanehuka wearing heavenly ornaments, with Batna- 
prabh^, Alankaravati, Lalitalocbana, Karpurika, Saktiyasas and Bhagira* 
thayaias, and the sister of Ruchiradeva, who bore a heavenly form, and 
Vegavati, and Ajinavati with Gandharvadattd, and Prabhdvati and Atmani- 
ka and Vayuvegaya4as, and her four beautiful friends, headed by Kalika, 
and those five other heavenly nymphs, of whom Mandaradevi was the chief, — 
all these wives of the emperor Naravahanadatta bowed before the feet of 
their father-in-law the king of Vatsa, and also of Vasavadatta and Padma- 
vati, and they in their delight loaded them with blessings, as was fitting. 

And when the king of Vatsa and his wives had occupied seats suited 
to their dignity, Narav^hanadatta ascended his lofty throne. And the 
queen Vasavadatta was delighted to see those various new daughters-in-law, 
and asked their names and lineage. And the king of Vatsa and his suite^ 
beholding the godlike splendour of Naravahanadatta, came to the conclu* 
sion that they had not been horn in vain. 

And in the midst of this great rejoicingf at the reunion of relations, 
the brave warder Ruchideva entered and said ‘‘ The banqueting-hall is 
ready, so be pleased to come there/ ^ When they heard it, they all went 
to that splendid banqueting-hall. It was full of goblets made of various 
jewels, which looked like so many expanded lotuses, and strewn with many 
flowers, so that it resembled a lotus-bed in a garden ; and it was crowded 
with ladies with jugs full of intoxicating liquor, who made it flash like the 
nectar appearing in the arms of Garu^a. There they drank wine that 
snaps those fetters of shame that bind the ladies of the harem ; wine, the 
essence of Love’s life, the ally of mernment. Their faces, expanded and 
red with wine, shone like the lotuses in the lakes, expanded and red with the 
rays of the rising sun. And the goblets of the rosy hue of the lotus, find* 
ing themselves surpassed by the lips of the queens, and seeming terrified at 
touching tbem, hid with their hue the wine. 

Then the queens of Naravahanadatta began to show signs of intoxica- 
tion, with their contracted e) e-brows and fiery eyes, and the period of 
quarrelling seemed to be setting in nevertheless they went thence in 

♦ I read drishtvd prabhtiprmdddptadh'yatrdn which I find in two of the India 
Oface MSS.*No 3003 \^i\%praU ioT pi ahJui. 

t Ail the India Office MSS. read snngamahotsave. The Sanskrit College MS. reads 
bandMndm smgamot^ave, 

X Here Brockhaus supposes a lacuna. 
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order to the hall of feasting, which was attractive with its various viands 
provided by the power of magic. It was strewed with coverlets, abounding 
in dishes, and hung with curtains and screens, full of all kinds of delicacies 
and enjoyments, and it looked like the dancing-ground of the goddesses of 
good fortune. 

There they took their meal, and the sun having retired to rest with 
the twilight on the western mountain, they reposed in sleeping pavilions. 
And Naravahanadatta, dividing himself by his science into many forms, was 
present in the pavilions of all the queens. But in his true personality he 
enjoyed the society of his beloved Madanamanchuka, who resembled the 
night in being moon-faced, having eyes twinkling like stars, and being full 
of revelry. And the king of Vatsa too, and his train, spent that night in 
heavenly enjoyments, seeming as if they had been born again without change 
ing their bodies. And in the morning all woke up, and delighted themselves 
in the same way with various enjoyments in splendid gardens and pavilions 
produced by magic power. 

Then, after they had spent many days in various amusements, the king 
of Vatsa, wishing to return to his own cit^, went full of affection to his son 
the king of all the Vidyadharas, who bowed humbly before him, and said 
to him, My son, who, that has sense, can help appreciating these 
heavenly enjoyments ? But the love of dwelling in one’s mother-country 
naturally draws every man ; t so I mean to return to my own city; but 
do you enjoy this fortune of Vidyadhara royaUy, for these regions suit 
you as being half god and half man. However, you musfc summon me 
again some time, when % suitable occasion presents itself ; for this is the 
fruit of this birth of mine, that I behold this beautiful moon of your coun- 
tenance, full of nectar worthy of being drunk in with the eyes, and that I 
bave the delight of seeing your heavenly splendour. 

When king Naravahanadatta heard this sincere speech of his father 
the king of Vatsa, he quickly summoned Devamaya the Vidyadhara prince, 
and said to him in a voice half-choked with a weight of tears, “ My father 
is returning to his own capital with my mothers, and his ministers, and the 
rest of his train, so send on in front of him a full thousand hhdrasX 
of gold and jewels, and employ a thousand Vidyadhara serfs to carry it.” 
When Devamaya had received this order given in kind tones by his master, 
he bowed and said, “ Bestower of honour, I will go in person with my 

literally ground.*' No doubt they tquatted on the ground at the feast as 
well as at the banquet ; which preceded it, instead of following it, as in the days oi 
Shakespeare. 

t The king of Vatsa feels like Ulysses in the of Calypso* 

X A is 20 tolis. 
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attendants to Kau4ambi to perform this duty.” Then the emperor sent 
Tayupatha and Devamdya to attend on their Journey his father and his fol- 
lowers, whom he honoured with presents of raiment and ornaments* Then 
the king of Vatsa and his suite mounted a heavenly chariot, and he went 
to bis own city, after making his son, who followed him a long way, turn 
back. And queen Vasavadatta, whose longing regret rose at that moment 
with hundred-fold force, turned back her dutiful son with tears, and looking 
back at him, with difficulty tore herself away. And Naravd.hanadatta, who, 
accompanied by his ministers, had followed his parents and elders, returned 
to that mountain of ^lishabha with his eyes blinded with tears. There that 
emperor remained with his ministers, Cromukha and the rest, who had 
grown up with him from his youth, and with hosts of Vidyadhara kings> 
with his wives, and with Madanamanchuka at his side, in the perpetual 
enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, and he was ever free from satiety. 
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BOOK XVI. 

CHAPTER CXI. 


May Ganeba protect you, tbe ornamental streaks of vermilion on whose 
cheeks fly up in the dance, and look like the fiery might of obstacles swal- 
lowed and disgorged by liiin. 


While Naravahanadatta was thus living on that Rishabha mountain 
with his wives and his ministers, and was enjoying the splendid fortune of 
emperor over the kings of the Vidyadharas, which he had obtained, once on 
a time spring came to increase his happiness. After long intermission the 
light of the moon was beautifully clear, and the earth, enfolded by the 
young fresh grass, shewed its joy by sweating dewy drops, and the forest 
trees, closely embraced again and again by the winds of the Malaya moun- 
tain, were all trembling, bristling with thorns, and full of sap.-*^ The 
warder of Cupid, the cuckoo, beholding the stalk of the mango-tree, with 
his note seemed to forbid the pride of coy damsels ; and rows of bees fell 
with a loud hum from the flowery creepers, like showers of arrows shot 
from tlie bow of the great warrior Eros. And Naravahanadntfca’s ministers, 
Gomuklia and the others, beholding at that time this activity of Spring, 
said to Naravahanadatta; “See, king, this mountain of Rishabha is iilto- 
gether changed, and is now a mountain of flowers, since the dense lines of 
forest with which it is covered, have their blossoms full-blown with spring. 
Behold, king, the creepers, which, with their flowers striking against one 
another, seem to be playing the castanets ; and with the humming of their 
bees, to be singing, as the;^ are swayed to and fro by the wind ; while the 
pollen, that covers them, makes them appear to be crowned with garlands ; 
and the garden made ready by spring, in which they are, is like the Court 
of Cupid. Look at this mango shoot with its garland of bees ; it looks 
like the bow of the god of love with loosened string, as he reposes after 
conquering the world. So come, let us go and enjoy this festival of spring 
on the bank of the river Mandakini where the gardens are so splendid.” 

* There is a play on words hero. Sanskrit poets suppose that joy produces in 
human heings, trembling, horripilation, and perspiration. 
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When Naravahanadatta had been thus exhorted by his ministers, he 
went with the ladies ot* his harem to the bank of the Mandakini. And there 
he diverted himself in a garden resounding with the song of many birds, 
adorned with cardamom-trees, clove-trees, vahulas^ aiokas, and manddras. 
And he sat down on a broad slab of moonstone, placing queen Madanaman- 
chuka at his left hand, accompanied by the rest of his harem, and attended 
by various princes of the Vidyadharas, of whom Chancjasinha and Amitagati 
were the chief ; and while drinking wine and talking on various subjects, the 
sovereign, having observed the beauty of the season, said to his ministers, 
** The southern breeze is gentle and soft to the feel ; the horizon is clear ; 
the gardens in every corner are full of flowers and fragrant ; sweet are the 
strains of the cuckoo, and the joys of the banquet of wine ; what pleasure 
is wanting in the spring ? Still, separation from one’s beloved is during 
that season hard to bear. Even animals* And separation from their mates 
in the spring a severe affliction. Eor instance, behold this hen-cuckoo here 
distressed with separation * ^ For she has been long searching for her be- 
loved, that has disappeared from her gaze, with plaintive cries, and not 
being able to find him, she is now cowering on a mango, mute and like one- 
dead.” 

When the king had said this, his minister Gomukba said to him, It 
is true, all creatures find separation hard to bear at this time ; and now 
listen, king ; I will tell you in illustration of this something that happened 
in S'ravasti.” 

In that town there dwelt a Eajput, who was in the service of the 

monarch, and lived on the proceeds 
8tori/^of the devoted GouphS'4rasemafid ^ village. His name was S'dra- 
8ushe7f,a f sena, and he had a wife named Su- 

sheria, who was a native of Malava. She was in every respect well suited 
to him, and he loved her more than life. One day the king summoned 
him, and he was about to set out for his camp, when his loving wife said to 
him, “ My husband, you ought not to go off and leave me alone ; for I 
shall not be able to exist here for a moment without you.” When S'dra- 
seua’s wife said this to him, he replied, How can I help going, when the 
king summons me ? Do you not understand my position, fair one ? You 
see, I am a E4jput, and a servant, dependent on another for my subsis- 
tence.” When his wife heard this, she said to him with tears in her eyes, 
“ If you must of necessity go, I shall manage to endure it somehow, if you 
return not one day later than the commencement of spring.” Having heard 

* For anyonyasya the three India Officse MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read 
anyaeydetdmj which means, Not to speak of other beings, even animals &c.’* 

t This is only another form of the story on page X05 of YoL L 
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this, he at last said to her, « Agreed, my dear 1 I will return on the first 
day of the month Chaitra, even if I have to leave my duty.” 

When he said this, his wife was at last induced to let him go ; and so 
S'i\rasena went to attend on the king in his camp. And his wife remained at 
home, counting the days in eager expectation, looking for the joyful day on 
which spring begins, on which her husband was to return. At last, in the 
course of time, that day of the spring-festival arrived, resonant with the 
songs of cuckoos, that seemed like spells to summon the god of love. The 
humming of bees drunk with the fragrance of flowers, fell on the ^ar, like 
.the bwangingof Cupid’s bow as he strung it. 

On that day S^drasena’s wife Sushend said to herself, Here is that 
spring-festival arrived ; my beloved will, without fail, return to-day. So 
she bathed, and adorned herself, and worshipped the god of Love, and 
remtiined eagerly awaiting his arrival. But the day came to an end and 
her husband did not return, and during the course of that night she was 
grievously afflicted by despondency, and said to -herself, “ The hour of my 
death has come, but my husband has not returned ; for those whose souls 
are exclusively devoted to the service of another do not care for their own 
families.” Wliile she was making these reflections, with her heart fixed 
upon her husband, her breath left her body, as if consumed by the forest- 
fire of love. 

In the meanwhile S'lirasena, eager to behold his wife, and true to the 
appointed day, got himself, though with great difficulty, relieved from 
attendance on the king, and mounting a swift camel, accomplished a long 
journey, and arriving in the last watch of the night, reached his own house. 
There he beheld that wife of his lying dead, with all her ornaments on her, 
looking like a creeper, with its flowers full blown, rooted up by the wind. 
When he saw her, he was beside himself, and he took her up in his arms, 
and the bereaved husband’s life immediately lett his body in an outburst of 
lamentation. 

But when their family goddess Chandi, the bestower of boons, saw 
that that couple had met their death in this way, she restored them to life 
out of compassion. And after breath bad returned to them, having each 
had a proof of the other’s affection, they continued inseparable for the rest 
of their lives. 

** Thus, in the season of spring, the fire of separation, fanned by the 
wind from the Malaya mountain, is intolerable to all creatures.” When 
Gomukha bad told this tale, Naravahanadatta, thinking over it, suddenly 
became despondent. The fact is, in magnanimous men, the spirits, by 
being elevated or depressed, indicate beforehand the approach of good or 
evil fortune.* 

♦ Cp^ Hamlet Act Y, So. II, 1. 223 , Julius Onesar Act V, Sc. 1, 1 71 and ff. 
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Then the day came to an end, and the sovereign performed his even- 
ing worship, and went to his bedroom, and got into bed, and reposed there. 
But in a dream at the end of the night* he saw his father being dragged 
away by a black female towards the southern quarter. The moment he had 
seen this, he woke up, and suspecting that some calamity might have be- 
fallen his lather, he thought upon the science named Prajnapti, wh» there- 
upon presented herself, and he addressed this question to her ‘‘ Tell me, 
how has my father the king of Vatsa been going on ? For I am alarmed 
about him on, account of a sight which I saw in an evil dream.’’ When he 
said this to the science that had manifested herself in bodily form, she said 
to him, “ Hear what has happened to your father the king of Vatsa. 

When he was in Kausambi, he suddenly heard from a messenger, 
who had come from Ujjayini, that king Chandamabasena was dead, and the 
Same person told him that bis wife the queen Angara vati had burnt herself 
with his corpse. This so shocked him, that he fell senseless upon the 
ground : and when he reeofered consciousness, be wept for a long time, 
with queen Vasavadatta and his courtiers, for his father-in-law and mother- 
in-law who had gone to heaven. But his ministers roused him by saying 
to him, ‘ In this transient world what is there that hath permanence ? 
Moreover you ought not to weep for that king, who has you for a son-in- 
law, and Gopalaka for a son, and whose daughter’s son is Naravdhanadatta.’ 
When he had been thus admonished and roused from his prostration, he gave 
the offering of water to his father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

‘‘ Then that king of Vatsa said, with throat half-choked with tears, to 
his afflicted brother-in-law Gopalaka, who remained at his side out of affec- 
tion, f ‘ Eise up, go to Ujjayini, and take care of your father’s kingdom, 
for I have heard from a messenger that the people are expecting you ?’ 
When Gopalaka heard this, he said, weeping, to the king of Vatsa, ‘ I 
cannot bear to leave you and my sister, to go to Ujjayini. Moreover, I can- 
not bring myself to endure the sight of my native city, now that my father 
is not in it. So let Palaka, my younger brother, be king there with my 
full consent.’ When Gopalaka had by these words shown his unwilling- 
ness to accept the kingdom, the king of Vatsa sent his commander-in-chief 
Bumanvat to the city of Ujjayini, and had his younger brother-in-law, 
named Pdlaka, crowned king of it, with his elder brother’s consent. 

‘‘ And reflecting on the instability of all things, he became disgusted 

• See Vol. I, p. 441. Dante seems to have considered that dreams immediately be- 
fore morning were true. See Inferno. XXVI, 7 ; and Purgatorio, IX, 13-18. Fraticelli 
quotes from Horace — 

Quirinm 

Pest medtam noctem visus cum somma vem. 

f I read pdrhasihitam for pdrsvaitham. The former is found in the three India 
Office MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS 
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tlie objects of sense, and said to Yaugandliarayai^a and !us other 
ministers, * In this unreal ejcle of mundane existence all objects are* at the 
end insipid ; and I have ruled my realm, I have enjoyed pleasures, I have 
conquered my enemies ; I have seen my son in the possession of paramount 
sway over the Vidyadharas ; and now my allotted time has passed away 
together with my connections ; and old age has seized me by the hair to 
hand me over to death ; and wrinkles have invaded my body, as the strong 
invade the kingdom of a weakling so I will go to mount Kalinjara, and 
abandoning this perishable body, will there obtain the imperishable mansion 
of which they speak.* When the ministers had been thus addressed by the 
king, they thought over the matter 5 and then they all and queen Ydsavadatta 
said to him with calm equanimity, ‘ Let it be, king, as it has pleased your 
highness ; by your favour we also will try to obtain a high position in the 
next world,* 

When they bad said this to the king, being like-minded with himself, 
be lormed a deliberate resolution, and said to his elder brother-in-law Go- 
palaka, who was present, ‘ 1 look tipon you and Naravahanadatta as equally 
my sons j so take care of this KausaniM, I give you my kingdom*’ When 
the king of Yatsa said this to Gopalaka, he replied, ** My destination is 
the same as yours, I cannot bear to leave you. Tliis he asserted in a per- 
sistent manner, being ardentlj" attached to his sister ; whereupon the king 
of Vatsa said to him, assuraingf an anger, that he did not feel, ‘ To-day 
you have become disobedient, so as to aSect a hypocritical conformity to 
my will ; and no wonder, for who cares for the command of one who is 
falling from his place of power.* When the king spoke thus roughly to 
him, Gopalaka wept, with face fixed on the ground, and though he had 
determined to go to the forest, he turned back for a moment from his 
intention. 

“ Then the king mounted an elephant, and accompanied by the queens 
Yasavadatta and Padmavati, set out with his ministers. And when he 
left Kausambi, the citizens followed him, with their wives, children, and 
aged sires, crying aloud and raining a tempest of tears. The king comfort- 
ed them by saying to them, * Gopalaka will take care of you,’ and so at 
last he induced them to return, and passed on to mount Kalinjara. And'fe*'* 
he reached it, and went up it, and woi shipped S'iva, and holding in his hand 
his lyre Ghoshavati, that he had loved all his life, and accompanied by his 
queens that were ever at his side, and Yaugandharayana and his other 
ministers, he hurled himself from the cliff. And even as they fell, a fiery 
hariot came and caught up the king and his companions, and they went 
in a b’aze of glory to heaven.” 

* The word, whioli means “wrinkles/* also means “strong/* 

t The three India Office MSS. read h'itvaiva for kritveva. 
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When Naravahanadafcta heard this from the science, he exclaimed, 

** Alas 1 my father !’* and fell senseless on the ground. And when he 
recovered consciousness, he bewailed his father and mother and his father’s 
ministers, in company with his own ministers, who had lost their fathers. 

But the chiefs of the Yidyidharas and Dhanavati admonished him, 
saying, “ How is it, king, that you are beside yourself, though you know 
the nature of this versatile world that perishes in a moment, and is like the 
show of a juggler ? And how can you lament for your parents that are 
not to be lamented for, as they have done all they had to do on earth ; who 
have seen you their son sole emperor over all the Vidyadharas When 
he had been thus admonished, he offered water to his parents, and put 
another question to that science, “ Where is my uncle Gopalaka now ? 
What did he do ?” Then that science went on to say to the king, 

When the king of Vatsa had gone to the mountain from which he 
meant to throw himself, Gopalaffa, having lamented for him and his sister, 
and considering all things unstable, remained outside the city, and sum- 
moning his brother Palaka from Ujjayini, made over to him that kingdom of 
Kausambi also. And then, having seen his younger brother established in 
two kingdoms, he went to tlie hermitage of Ka^yapa in the ascetic-grove 
on the Black Mountain,^ bent on abandoning the world. And there your 
uncle Gopalaka now is, clothed with a dress of bark, in the midst of self- 
mortifying hermits.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard that, he went ia a chariot to the Black 
Jlountain, with his suite, eager to visit that uncle. There he alighted from 
the sky, surrounded by Yidyadhara princes, and beheld that hermitage of 
the hermit Ka^yapa. It seemed to gaze on him with many roaming black 
antelope like rolling eyes, and to welcome him with the songs of its birds. 
With the lines of smoke ascending into the sky, where pious men were 
offering the Agnibotra oblations, it seemed to point the way to heaven to 
the hermits. It was full of many mountain-like huge elephants, and re- 
sorted to by troops of monkeysf ; and so seemed like a strange sort of 
Patala, above ground, and free from darkness. 

In the midst of that grove of ascetics, he beheld his uncle surrounded 
by hermits, with long matted lodks, clothed in the hark of a tree, looking 
like an incarnatiou of patience. And Gopalaka, when he saw his sister’s 
son approach, rose up and embraced him, and pressed him to his bosom 
with tearful eyes. Then they, both of them, lamented their lost dear ones 
with renewed grief ; whom will not the fire of grief torture, when fanned 
by the blast of a meeting with relations ? When even the animals there 

♦ Asitagiri. 

t This passage is Ml of lurking puns. It may mean ** Ml of world-upholding 
kings of the snakes, and of mauj Kapilas,” 
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were pained to see their grief, Ka^yapa and the othei hermits came up and 
consoled those two. Then that day came to an end, and nest morning the 
emperor entreated Gopalaka to come and dwell in his kingdom. But Go- 
palaka said to him, “ What, my child, do you not suppose that I have all 
the happiness I desire by thus seeing you P If you love me, remain here in 
this hermitage, during this rainy season, which has arrived.’* 

When Naravahanedatta had been thus entreated by bis uncle, he re* 
mained in the hermitage of Kaiyapa on the Black Mountain, with his atten- 
dants, for the term mentioned. 


CHAPTER OXIL 

Now, one day, when Naravahanadatta was in the hall of audience on 
the Black Mountain, his Commander-in-chief came before him, and said, 
Last night, my sovereign, when I was on the top of my house, looking 
after my troops, 1 saw a woman being carried -ofiE through the air by a 
heavenly being, crying out, ‘Alas! my husband!’ audit seemed as if the 
moon, which is powerful at that season, had taken her and carried her off, 
finding that she robbed it of all its beauty. 1 exclaimed, * Ah villain ! 
where will you go, thus carrying off the wife of another ? In the kingdom 
of king Naravahanadatta the protector, which is the territory of the Vidya* 
dharas, extending over sixty thousand even animals do not work 

wickedness, much less other creatures.’ Wlien I had said this, I hastened 
with my attendants and arrested that swift-footed* one, and brought him 
down from the air with the lady : and when we looked at him, after 
bringing him down, we found that it was your brother-in-law. the 
Vidyddhara Ityaka, the brother of your principal queen, born to Madana- 
vega by queen Kalingil^ena, We said to him, ‘ Who is this lady, and 
where are you taking her ?’ and then he answered j ‘ This is Suratamanjari 
the daughter of the Vidyddhara chief Matangadeva by Chiitamanjari. 
Her mother promised her to me long ago ; and then her father bestowed 
her on another, a mere man. So, if 1 have to-day recovered my own wife, 
and carried her off, what harm have I done ?’ When Ityaka had said so 
much, he was silent. 

“ Then I said to Suratamanjari, ‘ Lady, by whom were you married, 
and how did this person get possession of you ?’ Then she said, * There is 
in Ujjayini a fortunate king named PaLika, he has a son, a prince namedf 

* For supdd No 1182 reads pumdn and No. 2166 sumdn, 

t Two of the India Onice MSS. have mndmdvantivm dhaiuih in si. IS. In the 
third there is a lacuna. 
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Avantivar^lhana ; him I was married ; and this night, when I was asleep 
on the top of the palace, and my husband was asleep also, I was carried 
of! by this villain/ When she said this, I kept both of them here, the lady 
and Ityaka, the latter in fetters ; it now remains for your majesty to decide 
what is to be done/* 

l¥hen the emperor beard this from his Commander-in-chief Harisikha, 
he went in some perplexity to Gopalaka, and told him the story. Gopalaka 
said, ** My dear nephew, I do not know about this ; 1 know so much, that 
the lady was lately married to Palaka’s son ; so let the prince be summoned 
from XJj jayini, together with the minister Eharataroha ; then we shall get at 
the truth/’ When the emperor received this advice from bis uncle, he 
sent the Vidyadhara Dhumasikha to Palaka his younger uncle, and sum- 
moned from Ujjayini that prince, his son, and the minister. When they 
arrived and bowed before the emperor, he and Gopalaka received them witli 
love and courtesy, and questioned them about the matter under considera- 
tion. 


Then, in the presence of Avantivardhana, who looked like the moon 
robbed of the night,* of Suratamanjari, her father, and of Ityaka, of 
Tayupatha and his peers, and the hermit Ka^yapa, and the men-at-anius, 
Bharataroha began to speak as follows, ‘‘ Once on a time all the citizens 
Ujjayini met together and said to Palaka the king of that city ‘ To-mor- 
row the festival, called the giving of water, will tske place in this city, and 
if your majesty has not heard the true account of the origin of this festival 
please listen to it now/ 

Long ago your father Chan^amahasena propitiated the goddess Chand 

with asceticism, in order to obtain a 
Swry of Chai^4amahdie?ia and the i j j -c 

Asurt^s daughter. f splendid sword and a wife She gave 

him her own sword, and about a wife 


said to him, “ Thou shalt soon slay, my son, the Asura called Angaraka,and 
obtain his beautiful daughter Angaravati fo'* a wife.” When the king 
had been favoured with this revelation from the goddess, he remained 
thinking on the Asura’s daughter. 

Now, at this time, everybody that was appointed head police officer in 
Ujjayiui, was at once carried of! by some creature at night and devoured* 
And this went on night after night. Then Ohandamahasena roaming 
leisurely about the city at night, to investigate the matter for himself 
found an adulterer. He cut offi with his sword his oiled and curled head* 
and no sooner was his neck severed than a certain Eikshasa came and laid 


* ha Sanskrit the moon is masculine and the night feminine, 

t This stoiy is found In Tol l, pp. 69-71 where see notes* $ome additional 
notes will ha found on 572 of the saxne veXtune. SchSppner, Sagen der 
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hold of him. The king exclaimed, ** This is the gentleman that comes and 
eats the heads of the police at night/’ and laying hold of that Rakshasa by 
the hair, he prepared to slay him. 

Then tlie Rakshasa said ‘‘ King, do not slay me nnder a false impres- 
sion ! There is another creature in this neighbourhood that eats the heads of 
the police.” The king said, “ Tell me ! who is it ?” and the Rakshasa con- 
tinued, ‘‘ There is in this neighbourhood an Asura of the name of Anga- 
raka, whose home is in Patala, He it is that eats your poliee-oijieers at the 
dead of night, 0 smiter of your foes. Moreover, prince, he carries off by 
force the daughters of kings from every quarter, and makes them attend 
on his daughter Angaravati. If you see him roaming about in the forest,, 
slay him, and attain 3 our object in that way.” 

When the Rakshasa had said this, the king let him go, and returned to 
his palace. And one day he went out to hunt. And in the place where be 
was hunting he saw a monstrous boar, with eyes red with fury, looking 
like a piece of the mountain of Anbunony fallen from heaven. The king 
said to himself, Such a creature cannot be a real boar, I wonder whether 
it is the Asura Angaraka that has the powers of disguising himself so 
he smote the boar with shafts. But the boar recked not of bis shafts, and 
overturning his chariot, entered a wide opening in the earth. 

But the heroic king entered after him, and did not see that boar, but 
saw in front of him a splendid castle. And he sat down on the bank of a 
lake, and saw there a maiden with a hundred others attending on her, look- 
ing like an incarnation of Rati. She came up to him and asked him the 
reason of his coming there, and having conceived an affection for him, said 
to him, looking at him with tearful eyes ; “ Alas ! What a place have you 
entered ! That boar that you saw, was really a Daitya, Angaraka by 
name, of adamantine frame and vast strength. At present he has abandon- 
ed the form of a boar and is sleeping, as he is tired, but when the time * for 
taking food comes, he will wake up and do you a mischief. And I, fair sir, 
am his daughter, Angaravati by name ; and fearing that some misfortune 
may befall you, I feel as if my life were in my throat.” 

When she said this to the king, he, remembering the boon that the 
goddess Chaiytdi had given him, feife that he had now a good hope of accom- 
plishing his object, and answered her, " If you have any love for me, do 
this which I tell you : when your father awakes, go and weep at his side, 
and when he asks you the reason, say, fair one, ‘ Father, if any one were 
to kill you in your reckless daring, what would become of me ?’ If you 
do this, you will ensure the happiness of both of us.” 

When the king said this to her, she went, bewildered with love, and 
sat down and wept at the side of her father who bad woke up j and when 
he asked her the cause of her weeping, she told him how she was afraid 
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lhat some one would slaj bim.* Then the Daitya said to her, “ Why, who 
can slay me who am of adamantine frame ? the only vulnerable and 
vital point I have is in my left hand, and that the bow protects.” This 
speech of his was heard by the king, who was at the time concealed near. 

Then the Daitya bathed and proceeded to worship S'iva. At that mo- 
ment tlie king appeared with his bow strung, and challenged to mortal 
combat the Daitya, who was observing religious silence. The Daitya lifted 
up bis left hand, his right hand being engaged, and made a sign to the 
king to wait a little That very moment the king smote him in that hand, 
which was his vital point, with a well-aimed arrow, and the Daitya fell on 
the earth. And just before he expired, he said, if that man who has thus 
slain me when thirsty, does not every year ofEer water to my manes^ his 
five ministers shall perish.” The Daitya being thus slain, the king took 
his daughter Angaravati, and returned to this city of Ujjayini. 

“ And after that king, your father, had married that queen, he used 
every year to have an offering of water made to the manes of Angaraka ; 
and all here celebrate the least called the giving of water ; and to-day it 
has come round ; so do, king, what your father did before you.” 

When king Pdlaka heard this speech of his subjects’, he proceeded to 

set going in that city the festival of 

Story of piince Avmitimrdhana and the the giving of water. When the fes- 
daughter of the Matanga who turned out 

to he a, VidyddharC tival had begun, and the people had 

their attention occupied by it, and 
were engaged in shouting, suddenly an infuriated elephant, that had broken 
its fastenings, rushed in among them. That elephant, having got the better 
of its driving-hook, and shaken off its driver, roamed about in the city, and 
killed very many men in a short time. Though the elephant-keepers ran 
forward, accompanied by professional elephant-drivers, and the citizens 
also, no man among them was able to control that elephant. At last, in 
the course of its wanderings, the elephant reached the quarter of the 
Chapdalas, and there came out from it a Ghai^^la maiden. She illuminate 
ed the ground with the beauty of the lotus that seemed to cling to her feet, 
delighted because she surpassed with the loveliness of her face the moon 
its enemy.f She looked like the night that gives rest to the eyes of the 
world, because its attention is diverted from other objects, and so it remains 
motionless at that time. J 

♦ So, in the story of Ko. 2$, in Go»'?;onbach*s Sicilianischo Marchen,Md« 

xuzza says to Ohimc, “ Teli mo, dear master, if by ill lack any one wished to kill 
you, how ought he to sot about it ?” The Indian story is much loss clumsy than the 
Sicilian, which is, no doubt, dmived from it. 

t The moon hates the Jcainaia and loves the Jetmuda* 

X X read stimitasthiteh which X find In MS* ITo* 2X66, and in the Sanskrit College 
MS. 
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That maiden strucli that mighty elephant, that came towards her, with 
her hand, on its trunk ; and smote it with those sidelong looks askance of 
bars. The elephant was fascinated with the touch of her hand and pene- 
trated with her glance, and remained with head bent down, gazing at her, and 
never moved a step.* Then that fair lady made a swing with her uppei 
garment, which she fastened to its tusks, and climbed up and got into it, 
and amused herself with swinging. Then the elephant, seeing that she felt 
the beat, went into the sliade of a tree ; and the citizens, who were present, 
seeing this great wonder, exclaimed, Ah ! This is some glorious heavenly 
maiden, who charms even animals by her power, which is as transcendent as 
her beauty.’* 

And in the meanwhile the prince Avantivardhana. heanng of it. came 
out to see the wonderful sight, and beheld that maiden. As he gazed, the 
deer of his heart ran into that net of the hunter Love, and was entangled by 
it. She too, when she saw him, her heart being charmed by his heanty, 
came down from that .swing, which she had put up on the elephant’s tusks, 
and took her upper garment. Then a driver mounted the elephant, -^anci 
she went home, looking at the prince with an expression of shame and 
affection. 

And Avantivardhana, for his part, the disturbance caused by the ele- 
phant having come to an end, went home to his palace with his bo.som 
empty, his heart having been stolen from it by her. And when he got 
home, he was tortured by no longer seeing that lovely maiden, and forgetting 
the feast of the giving of water, which had begun, he said to his compa- 
nions, *‘Do you know whose daughter that maiden is, and what her name 
is When his friends heard that, they said to him, “ 'rhere is a certain 
Matangat in the quarter of the Chapd^las, named Utpalahasta, and she is 
hi^ daughter, Suratamanjari by name. Her lovely form can give pleasure 
to the goodj only by being looked at, like that of a pictured beauty, but 
cannot be touched without pollution.” When the prince heard that from 
his friends, he said to them, I do not think she can be the daughter of a 
Matanga, she is certainly some heavenly maiden ; for a Chandala maiden 
would never possess such a beautiful form. Lovely as she is, if she does 
not become my wife, what is the profit of my life ?” So the prince con- 
tinued to say, and his ministers could not cheek him, but he was exceeding- 
ly afflicted with the fire of separation from her. 

* Q?. Vol I, p 328 and The story in the Glcsta Romanornm to which refer- 
ence is there made, bears a close resemblance to the present story ; hut in the present 
case it appeal s as if beauty had more to do with fascinating the elephant than modesty, 

t The Petersburg lexicographers explain this tis a Cha^clalu, a man of the lowest 
rank, a kind of Kii^ta. 

J The word “ good *’ is used in a sense approximating to that in which it is used 
hy Theognis, and the patricians in Ooriolanus. 
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Then queen Avantivati and king Paiaka, his parents, having beard that, 
were for a lung time quite bewildered. The queen said, “ How comes it 
that our son, thougii born in a royal family, has fallen in love with a girl 
of the lowest caste Then king Palaka said, “ Since the heart of our 
son is thus inclined, it is clear that she is really a girl of another caste, who 
lor some reason or other has fallen among the Matangas. The minds of 
the good tell them by inclination or aversion what to do and what to avoid. 
In illustration of this, queen, listen to the following tale, if you have not 
already heard it.'* 

Long ago king Prasenajit, in a city named Supratishthita, had a very 

beautiful daughter named Kurangi. 
story of tU young CU^ddla ^ho mar- ^ 

Tied the daughter of king ^rasenajit.^ ^ i ^ 

den, and an elephant, that had broken 

from its fastenings, charged her, and flung her up on his tusks litter and all. 
Her attendants dispersed shrieking, but a young Ohandala snatched up a 
swiird and ran towards the elephant. The brave fellow cut o:E the trunk 
of that great elephant with a sword-stroke, and killed it, and so delivered the 
princess. Then her retinue came together again, and she returned to her 
palace with her heart captivated by the great courage and striking good 
looks of the young Cha^dala. And she remained in a state of despondency 
at being separated from bun, saying to herself, ‘‘ Either I must have that 
man who delivered me from the elephant for a husband, or I must die.** 

Tiie young Chan^ala, for his part, went home slowly, and having his 
mind captivated by the princess, was tortured by thinking on her. He 
said to liimself, What a vast gulf is fixed between me, a man of the low- 
est caste, and that princess ! How can a crow and a female swan ever 
unite ? The idea is so ridiculous that I cannot mention it or consider it, 
so, in this difliculty, death is my only resource.*’ After the young man had 
gone through these reflections, he went at night to the cemetery, and 
bathed, and made a pyre, and lighting the flame thus prayed to it, 0 thou 
purifying fire, Soul of the Universe, may that princess be my wife hereafter 
in a future birth, in virtue of this offering up of myself as a sacrifice to 
thee ! ’* When he had said this, he prepared to fling himself into the fire, 
but the Fire-god, pleased with him, appeared in visible shape before him, 
and said to him, ** Do not act rashly, for she shall be thy wife, for thou art 
not a Chan^aia by birth, and what thou art I will tell thee, listen ! 


* I read antyajdun whicli I find in two of the Indian Office MSS. and the Sanskrit 
College MS In No S003 there is, apparently, a lacuna. 

t Cp* the Sigaiajataka, Fausboll, 7ol, II, p. 6, A harher’s son dies of love for a 
liichchhavi maiden. The Buddha then tells the story of a jackal whose love for a 
lioness cost him his life. 
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There is in this city a distinguished Brahman of the name of Kapi- 
lasannan ; in his fire-chamber I dwell in visible bodily shape. One day hi s 
maiden daughter came near me, and smitten with her beauty, I made her 
my wife, inducing her to forego her objections by promising her immunity 
fx’om disgrace. And thou, my son, wert immediately born to her by virtue 
of-my power, and she thereupon, out ot shame, flung thee away in the 
open street ; there thou wast found by some Obandalas and reared on 
goat’s milk-*^ So thou art my son, born to me by a Brahman lady. There- 
fore thou canst not be deemed impure, as thou art sou ; and thou shalt 
obtain that princess Kurangi for a wife/’ 

When the god of fire had said this, be disappeared, and the Matanga’s 
adopted child was delighted, and conceived hope, and so went home. Then 
king Prasenajit, having been urged by the god in a dream, investigated 
the case, and finding out the truth, gave his daughter to the son of the Pire- 
god. 

^*Thus, queen, there are always to be found heavenly beings in disguise 
upon the earth, and you may be assured Suratamanjari is not a woman of 
the lowest caste, but a celestial nymph. For such a pearl, as she is, must 
belong to some other race than that of the Matangas, and without doubt 
she was the beloved of rny son in a former birth, and this is proved by his 
falling in love with her at first sight/’ When king Falaka said this in our 
presence, I proceeded to relate the following story about a man of the 
fisher-caste. 


Story of the young f shaman who *»ar- 
ried a princess' 


Long ago there lived in Rajagriha a king named Malayasinha, and he 

had a daughter named Mayavati of 
matchless beauty. One day a young 
man of the fisher-caste, named Supra- 
hara, who was in the bloom of youth and good looks, saw her as she was 
amusing herself in a spring-garden. The moment he saw her, he was over- 
powered by love ; for destiny never considers whether a union is possible 
or impossible. So he went home, and abandoning bis occupation of catch- 
ing fish, he took to his bed, and refused to eat, thinking only on the prin- 


• Compare the story of the birth of Servius Tullius, as told by Ovid. The fol- 
lowing are Ovid’s lines : 

Namque pater Tulli Yulcanus, Ooresia mater 
Fraesignis facie Oomiculana fait. 

Hanc secum Tanaquil saoris de more peraotis 
Jnsslt in omatum fandere vina focum 
Hie inter cineres obsoseni forma virilis 
Aut fmt ant visa est, sed fait ilia magis. 

Jnssa loco captiva sedet. Oonoeptus ab ilia 
Servios a caelo semina gentis habet 
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cess. And wtien persistently questioned, be told his wish to bis mother 
named Eaksbitika, and she said to her son, ** My son, abandon your des- 
pondency, and take food ; I will certainly compass this your end for you 
by my ingenuity.” 

When she said this to him, he was consoled, and cherished hopes, and 
took food ; and his mother went to the palace of the princess with fi&h from 
the lake * There that fisher-wife was announced by the maids, and w^nt in, 
on the pretext of paying her respects, and gave the princess that present of 
fish. And in this way she came regularly day after day, and made the 
princess a present, and so gained her goodwill, and made her desirous of 
speaking. And the pleased princess said to the fisher- wife, “ Tell me what 
you wish me to do ; I will do it, though it be ever so difficult ” 

Then the fisher- wife begged that her boldness might be pardoned, and 
said in secret to the princess, Royal lady, my son has seen you in a gar- 
den, and is tortured by the thought that he cannot be near you ; and I 
can only manage to prevent his committing suicide by holding out hopes 
to him ; so, if you feel any pity for me, restore my son to life by touching 
him.” When the princess was thus entreated by the fisher- wife, hesitating 
between shame and a desire to oblige, after reflection, she said to her, 
Bring your son to my palace secretly at night.” When the fisher-wife 
heard this, she went in high spirits to her son. 

And when night came, she deliberately adorned her son as well as she 
could, and brought him to the private apartments of the princess. There the 
princess took Suprahara, who had pined for her so long, by the hand, and 
affectionately welcomed him, and made him lie down on a sofa, and com- 
forted him whose limbs were withered by the fire of separation, by shampoo- 
ing him with her hand, the touch of which was cool as sandal-wood And 
the fiaher-boy was thereby, as it were, bedewed with nectar, and thinking 
that after long waiting he bad attained his desire, he took his rest, and was 
suddenly seized by sleep. And when he was asleep, the princess escaped, 
and slept in another room, having thus pleased the fisher-boy, and having 
avoided being disgraced through him. 

Then that son of the fisher-folk woke up, owing to the cessation oE 
the touch of her hand, and not seeing his beloved, who had thus come with- 
in his grasp, and again vanished, like a pot of treasure in the ease of a 
very poor man, who is despondent for its loss, he was reft of all hope, and 
bis breath at once left his body. When the princess found that out, she 
came there, and blamed herself, and made up her mind to ascend the 
funeral pyre with him next morning, 

^ All the India Ofhce MSS. and ike Sanskrit College MS. read ^^delicious 

fish.” 
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Then her father, king Malayasinha, beard of it, and came there, and 
finding that she could not be turned from her resolve, be rinsed his mouth, 
and spake this speech 4 “ If I am really devoted to the three-eyed god of 
gods, tell me, ye guardians of the world, what it is my duty to do.” When 
the king said this, a heavenly voice answered him, “ Thy daughter was in 
a former life the wife of this son of the fisher-folk. 

“ For, long ago, there lived in a village, called Ndgasthala, a virtuous 
Brahman of the name of Baladhara, the son of Mahidhara. When his 
father had gone to heaven, he was robbed of his wealth by his relations, and 
being disgusted with the world, he went with his wife to the bank of the 
G-anges. While he was retnaining there without food, in order to abandon 
the body, he saw some fishermen eating fish, and his hunger made him long 
for it in his heart. So he died with his mind polluted by that desire, but 
his wife kept her aspirations pure, and continuing firm in penance, followed 
him in death.* 

That very Brdhraan, owing to that pollution of his desires, has been 
born in the fisher-caste. But his wife, who remained firm in her asceti- 
cism, has been born as thy daughter, O king. So let this blameless daugh- 
ter of thine, by the gift of half her life,t raise up this dead youth, who 
was her husband in a lormer life. For, owing to the might of her asceticism, 
tliis youth, who was thus purified by the splendour of that holy bathing- 
place, shall become thy son-in-law, and a king.” 

When the king had been thus addressed by the divine voice, he gave 


his daughter in marriage to that youth Suprahara, who recovered his life 
by the gift of half hers. And Suprahara became a king by means of the 
land, elephants, horses, and Jewels, which his £*atl]er-in-law gave him, and, 
having obtained his daughter as a wife, lived the life of a successful man. 

“ In this way a connexion in a former birth usually produces affection in 

embodied beings ; moreover, in illus- 
Siortf of tU M^chmtU daughter wU fjlajg truth, listen to the 

fell m hoe mth a tktefX , v l 

following story about a thief.” 

In Ayodhyd there lived of old time a king named Virabahu, who always 
protected his subjects as if they were his own children. And one day the 
citizens of his capital came to him and said, “ King, some thieves plunder 
this city every night, and though we keep awake for the purpose, we cannot 


♦ See Vol* I, p. 241. 

^ See Vol. I, p. 98 In 3oka 143 the India OjBSce MSS. Kos. 2166 and 1882 and 
the Sanskrit College MS ^Y^^amaydt for prahhayd I suppose it means “ from dying 
in that holy place.” 

J This is another version of the story which begins on page 297 of this volume. 
I have not omitted it, as my object is to reproduce the original faithfully, with the 
exception of a few passages repugnant to modem European taste. 
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detect them.” Wheu the king beard that, he placed scouts in the citj at 
inght to keep watch. But they did not catch the thieves and the mischief 
did not abvate. Accordingly the king went out himself at night to investi- 
gate the matter. 

And as he was wandering about in every direction, alone, sword in 
hand, he saw a man going along on the top of the rampart j he seemed 
to tread lightly out of tear ; his eyes roiled rapidly like those of a crow ; 
and he looked rou’'d like a lion, frequently turning his neck. He was ren- 
dered visible by the steel-gieams that dashed from his naked sword, which 
deemed like binding ropes sent forth to steal those jewels which men call 
stars.^ And the king said to himself ; “ I am quite certain that this man 
is a thief; no doubt he sallies oat alone and plunders this my city ” 

Having come to this conclusion, the wily monarch went up to the thief ; 
find the thief saia to him with some trepidation, “ Who are you, Sir ?” Then 
the king said to him, “ I am a desperate robber, whose many vices make him 
bal’d to keep ,f tell me in tuyn, who you are.” The thief answered, ** I 
am a robber, that goes out to plunder alone ; and I have great wealth ; 
so come to my house : I will satisfy your longing for riches.” When 
the thief made him this promise, the king said, “ So be it,” and went 
with him to his dwelling, which was in au underground excavation. It was 
inhabited by beautiful women, it gleamed with many jewels, it was full of 
ever new delights, and seemed like the city of the snakes J Then the thief 
went into the inner chamber of his dwelling, and the king remained in the 
outer room ; and while he was there, a female servant, compass>ionating him, 
came and said to him, What kind of place have you entered ? Leave it 
at once, for this man is a treacherous assassin, and as he goes on his expeditions 
alone, will be sure to murder you, to prevent his secrets being divulged.”§ 
When the king heard that, he went out at once, and quickly repaired to his 
palace ; and summoning his commander-in-ehief, returned with bis troops. 
And he came and surrounded the thief’s dwelling, and made the bravest 
men enter it, and so brought the thief back a prisoner, and carried off all his 
wealth. 

• I read iva sera^a: I suppose sei'ai^a comes fi:om «*. Dr. Kern would read ahras- 
: {the former word hesitatingly) But iva is required. would make a 

kind of sense. See Taranga 48, si. 26, a. The ^ioka is omitted m aU the three India 
OfS.ee MSS. and in the Sanskrit College MS. 

t The Petersburg lexicographers translate dm'bhara^ hy Sehwer beladen, I 
it means that the supposed thief had many costly vices, which he could not gratify 
without stealing. Of course it applies to the king in a milder sense* 

J In the realms below the earth. 

I read after Dr. Kem a slayer of those who. confide in him, I 

also read undsi for kvdj^i ; as the three India Office MSS, give 
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When the night had come to an end, the king ordered his execiitn-^n ; 
and he was led off to the place of execution through the middle of the 
market. And as he was being led along through that part of the town, a 
merchant’s daughter saw him, and fell in love with him at £rst sight, and 
she immediately said to her father, “Know that if tl is man, who ib being 
led off to execution preceded bj the drum of death, dues not become my 
husband, I shall die m\seif.” 

Then her father, seeing that she could not be dissuaded from her reso- 
lution, went and tried to induce the king to spare that thief s life by offer- 
ing ten millions of coins. But the king, instead of sparing the thiei's life, 
ordei’ed him to be immediately impaled,^ and was very angry with the 
merchant. Then the merchant’s daughter, whose naroe was Yamadattd, 
took the corpse of that robber, and out of love for lir.ii entered the £re 
with it. 

“ So, you see, creatures are completely dependent upon connexions ia 
previous births, and this being the case, who can avoid a dc'^tmy that is 
fated to him, and who can prevent such a destiny’s bewailing anybody ? 
Therefore, king, it is clear that this Suratamanjaii is some excellent being 
that was the wife of your son Avantivardhana in a previous bi’th, and is 
therefore destined to be his wife again ; otherwise how' could such a high- 
born prince have formed such an attachment for her, a woman of the Matan- 
ga caste ? So let this Matanga, her father Utpalahasta, be asked to give 
the prince his daughter ; and let us see what he says.” 

When I had said this to king Palaka, he at once sent messengers to 
Utpalahasta to ask for his daughter. And tlie Matanga, when entreated by 
those messengers to give her in marriage, answered them, I approve of 
this alliance, but I must give my daughter Suratamanjari to the man who 
makes eighteen thousand of the Brahmans, that dwell in this city, eat in my 
house,” When the messengers heard this speech of the Matanga’s, that 
contained a solemn promise, they went back and reported it faithfully to 
king Palaka. 

Thinking that there was some reason for this,t the king called toge- 
ther all the Brahmans in the city of Ujjayini, and telling them the whole 
story, said to them, “ So you must eat here in the house of the Matanga 
Utpalahasta, eighteen thousand of you y I will not have it otherwise.” 
W'hen the Bi ahmans bad been thus commanded by the king, being at the 
same time afraid of touching the food of a Chandala, and therefore at a loss 
what to do, they went to the shrine of Mabakala and performed self-torture. 
Then the god S'iva, who was present there in the form of Mabakala, com- 

* The three India Office MSS, give tu for tarn, 

t I takQsaMranam as one word. 
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manded those Brahmans in a dream, saying, “ Eat food here in the house of 
the Matanga Utpalahasta, for he is a Vidyadhara ; neither he nor his family 
are Gbandalas.” Then those Brahmans rose up and went to the king, and told 
him the dream, and went on to say, “ So let this Utpalahasta cook pure food 
for us in some place outside the quarter of the Ohandalas, and then we will 
eat it at his hands,” When the king heard this, he h \d another liouse made 
for Utpalahasta, and being highly delighted, he had food cooked for him there 
by pure cooks : and then eighteen thousand Brahmans ate there, while 
Utpalahasta stood in front of them, bathed, and clothed in a pure garment* 

And after they had eaten, Utpalahasta came to king Palaka, in the 
presence of his subjects, and bowing before him, said to him, There was 
an influential prince of the Vidyddharas, named Gaurimunda ; I was a 
dependent of his, named Matangadeva ; and when, king, that daughter of 
mine Suratamanjari had been born, Gaurimunda secretly said to me, ‘ The 
gods assert that this son of the king of Vatsa, who is called Naravahana. 
datta, is to be our emperor : so go quickly, and kill that foe of ours by 
means of your magic power, before he has attained the dignity of em- 
peror.’ 

‘‘ When the wicked Gaurimunda bad sent me on this errand, I went 
to execute it, and while going along through the air, I saw S'iva in front of 
me. The god, being displeased, made an angry roar, and immediately pro- 
nounced on me this curse, ‘ How is it, villain, that thou dost plot evil 
against a noble-minded man ? So go, wicked one, and fall with this same 
body of thine into the midst of the Ohandalas in Ujjayini, together with 
thy wife and daughter. And when some one shall make eighteen thousand 
of the Brahmans, that dwell in that city, eat in thy house by way of a 
gift to purchase thy daughter ; then thy curse shall come to an end, and 
thou must marry thy daughter to the man who bestows on thee that gift.’ 

** When Siva had said this, he disappeared, and I, that very Matangadeva, 
assuming the name of Utpalahasta, fell among men of the lowest caste, bub 
I do not mix with them. However, my curse is now at an end, owing to 
the favour of your son, so I give him my daughter Suratamanjari. And 
now I will go to my own dwelling-place among the Vidyadharas, in order to 
pay my respects to the emperor Naravahanadatta.” When Matangadeva had 
said this, he solemnly gave the prince his daughter, and flying up into the 
air with his wife, repaired, king, to thy feet. 

** And king Palaka, having thus ascertained the truth, celebrated with 
great delight the marriage of Suratamanjari and his son. And his son 
AvantiTard’hana, having obtained that Vidyddhari for a wife, felt himself 
fortunate in having gained more than he had ever hoped for. 

** Now, one day> that prince went to sleep on the top of the palace with 
her and at the end of the night he woke and suddenly discovered that 
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his beloved was nowhere to be seen. He looked for her, but could not find 
her anywhere, and then he lamented, and was so much afflicted that his 
father the king came, and was exceedingly discomposed. We all, being 
assembled there at that time, said, ‘ This city is well-guarded, no stranger 
could enter it during the night ; no doubt she must have been carried ofE by 
some evilly disposed wanderer of the air and even while we were saying that, 
your servant the Vidyadhara Dhtimasikha descended from the sky. He 
brought here this prince Avantivardhana, and king Palaka also was asked 
to part with me, in order that I might state the facts of the case. Here 
too is Suratamanjari with her father, and the facts concerning her are such 
as I have said ; your Majesty is the best judge of what ought to be done 
now.*’ 

When Bharataroba the minister of Palaka bad told tbi tale, he 
stopped speaking ; and the assessors put this question to Matangadeva in 
the presence of JSTaravahaiiadatta, “ Tell us, to whom did you give this 
daughter of yours Suratamanjari He answei*ed, I gave her to Avanti- 
vardhana.** Then they put this question to Ityaka, Now do you tell us 
why you carried her offl ?*’ He answered, ** Her mother promised her to me 
originally.*’ The assessors said to Ityaka, While the father is alive, what 
authority has the mother ? Moreover, where is your witness to prove the 
fact of the mother having promised her to you ? So she is with regard to 
you the wife of another, villain 1” When Ityaka was thus put to silence 
by the assessors, the emperor Naravahanadatta, being angry with himj 
ordered his immediate execution on the ground of his misconduct. But 
the good hermits, with Ka4yapa at their head, came and entreated himi 
saying, “ Forgive now this one fault of his ; for he is the son of Madana- 
vega, and therefore your brother-in-law.” So the king was at lust induced 
to spare his life, and let him off with a severe reprimand. 

And he reunited that son of his maternal uncle, Avantivardliana, to 
his wife, and sent them off with their ministers to their own city, in the care 
of V4yapatha. 


CHAPTER CXIIL 

When Naravahanadatta on the Black Mountain had thus taken away 
the virtuous Suratamanjari from his brother-in-law Ityaka, who had carried 
her off, and had reprimanded him, and had given her back to her husband, 
and was sitting in the midst of the hermits, the sage Ka^yapa came and said 
to him, There never was, king, and there never will be an emperor like you, 
since you do not allow passion and other feelings of the kind to inEuence 
your mind, when you are sitting on the seat of judgment. Fortunate are 
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they who ever behold such a rigliteous lord as you are : for, though your 
empire is such as it is, no fault can be found with }ou. 

‘‘There were in former days Rishabha and other emperors; and they, 
being seii^ed uith various faults, were ruined and fell from tbeir high 
estate. Rishabha, and Sarvadamana, and the third Bandhujivaka, all these, 
through exee^sive pride, were punished by Indra. And the Yidyadhtira 
prince Jiniutavahana, \\h<"n the sage Narada came and asked him the reason 
of Lis c’bta'.ning the rank of emperor, told him how lie gave away the 
wishing-tree and his own body,^ and thus ho fell from his high position by 
revetding his own virtuous deeds. And the sovereign named Visvantara, 
who was uinperor here, be too, when his son Indivaiakslia had been slain 
by Va^vaniaiihiLa, the king of Chedi, for seducing his uife, being wanting in 
self-control, died on account of the distracting sorrow whhh he felt for the 
death of his wicked sou. 

** But Taravaloka alone, who was by birth a mighty human king, and 
obtained by his virtuous dtseds the imperial sovereignty over the Vidya- 
dhatas, long enjoyed the high fortune of empire without falling into sin, 
and at last abandoned it of his own accord, out of distaste for all worldly 
pleasures, and went to the forest. Thus in old times did most of the 
Yidyadhara emperors, puffed up with the attainment of their high rank, 
abandon the right path, and fall, blinded with passion, So you must 
always be on your guard against slipping from nhe path of virtue, and you 
must take care that your Yidyadhara subiects do not swerve from righteous- 
ness.*’ 


When the hermit Kasyapa said this to Karavahanadatta, the latter 
approved his speech, and said to him with deferential courtesy, “ How did 
Taravaloka, being a man, obtain in old time the sway over the Yidyadha- 
ras ? Tell me, reverend Sir.” When Kasyapa heard this, he said, “ Lis- 
ten, I vi?iU tell you his story.* 

There lived among the Sfivisf a king of the name of Chandrdvaloka ; 

that sovereign had a head-wife named 
Cbandralekhd. Her race was as spot- 
less as the sea of milk, she was pure herself, and in character like the 
0a«gcs* And he had a great elephant that trampled the armies of his 
enemies, known on the earth as Kuvalayapi^a. Owing to the might of that 
elephant, the king was never conquered hy any enemy in his realm, in which 
the real power was in the hands of the subjects. 


St&r^ of Tdrdvaloka, 


* See Yoi. L p. 174, mdff. and Yol, II. p. 307, andj^. 

f The Petersburg lexicographers spell the word S*ihl This story is really the same 
as the XYIth of Ealston’s Tibetan Talcs whieh begin on page 257* Dr* ]^ern 
ont that we ought to read The Office MBS. give the words 

^^orrectly. 



And wlien hisi joiitb came to an end, that Iving had a ?rK\ vnth ans- 
pieious marks, born to him by his queen Chaiulralekiia. He e'avc the sou 
the name ot‘ Taravaloka, and lie gradually grew up, and his rdjoni virtues 
of liberality, sdf-eontrol, and discernment grew with him AaCl the mighty* 
rnimled youth learnt the meaning of all words except one ; bat he was so 
liberal to suppliants that he cannot he said ever to have learnt the meaning 
of the word Gradually be became old in actions, ihoimb young in 

years ; and tlmugh like the sun in fire of valour, he was exceedin-lv pleasing 
to look at like tlie full moon, he uecame beautiful hy the possession of 
all noble parts ; like ilm god of Love, he excited the longing* of the whole 
world; in obedience to hi.s fatlier be came to surpass Jimutavabaiia, and be 
was distinctly marked with the signs of a great emperor. 

Then his father, tlie king Ghandravalnka, brought for that s >n of his 
the daughter of the king of the iladras, named Madiu And when he 
married, his father, pleased with the supercuiinenee of hi^ virtue^, at oucc 
appointed him Crowit-prince. And when Turtwaloka Innl been apMoiiilred 
Crown-prince, he had 'made, with his fatherVpermi'^sion, aim sd ictuses foi 
the distribution ot food and other necessaries. And every day, the moineut 
he got up, iie mounted the elephant Kuvalayapida, and went roa.ad !□ in- 
spect those alms-houses.f To whosoever a>kod anything he was rct\ly to 
give it, even if it were his own life : in this way tho fame of tli il Crown- 
prince spread in every quarter. 

Then he had two twin sons born to him by Madid, and the h-ilher 
called them Eauia and Lukshmana. And the boys grew like the love and 
joy of their ]>aroiits, and they were dearer than life to their grand pwaeut*». 
And Taravaloka and j\ladri were never tired of looking at them, us they 
bent before them, being tilled with virtue, like two bows of the prince, 
being strung. J 

Then the enemies of Taravaloka, seeing his elephant Kuvalayapida, 
his two sons, and his reputation for generosity, said to their Biiliimuns, 
“Go and ask Tanivaloka to give you bis elephant Kuvuluyupidn. If he 
gives it you, we shall he able to take from him his kingdom, as he will 
be deprived of that bulwark ; if he refuses to give it his rope hit ion fur 
generosity will be at an end.” When the BiAhmaus had been cut rt tied, 
they consented, and asked Taravaloka, that hero of geiiero.dtv, for tint 
elephant. Taravaloka said to himself, “ What do Brahmans mean l^y a.'-k- 

^ 'Jhc word anpfitya means ‘‘pleasing and ako “ lacondike” ; next, 

line moans ‘‘ tligH of the moou"' and uko “ .u cimiiilidniiont.” 

t I read ov bvihcuif iuv ^hich would mean ‘‘ fit mh-ionts/’ 1 

find mtirdni in No. 1882. 

t A perpetually rocuniug pinV ! in Sanskrit means “bowsum|^ a o 

vhtue/* tuid id an unfailing source cf temptation to oiu* author, 

64 
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iog for a niiglity elephant ? So 1 know for certain that they have been 
put up to asking me by some one. Happen what will, I must give them my 
splendid elephant, for how can I let a suppliant go away without obtaining 
his desire, while I live After going through these reflections, Taravaloka 
gave the elephant to those Brahmans with unwavering mind. 

Then Chandravaloka^s subjects, seeing that splendid elephant being led 
away by those Brahmans, went in a rage to the king, and said, ‘‘ Your son 
has now abandoned this kingdom, and surrendering all his rights has taken 
upon him the vow of a hermit. For observe, he has given to some sup- 
pliants this great elephant Kuvalayapida, the foundation of the kingdom’s 
prosperify, that scatters with its mere smell all other elephants. So yon 
must either send your son to the forest to practise asceticism, or take back 
the elephant, or else we will set up another king in your place.”* 

When Chandravaloka had been thus addressed by the citizens, he sent 
his son a message in accordance with their demands through the warder. 
When his son Taravaloka? heard that, he said, “ As for the elephant, I 
have given it away, and it is my principle to refuse nothing to suppliants ; 
hut what do I care for such a throne as this, which is under the thumb of 
the subjects, or for a royal dignity which does not benefit others, t and any- 
how is transient as the lightning ? So it is better for me to live in the 
forest, among trees which give the fortune of their fruits to be enjoyed by 
all, and not here among such beasts of men as these subjects are.”| 
When Taravaloka had said this, he assumed the dress of bark, and after 
kissing the feet of his parents and giving away all his wealth to suppliants, 
he went out from his own city, accompanied by his wife, who was firm in the 
same resolution as himself, and his two children, comforting, as well as he 
could, the weeping Brahmans. Even beasts and birds, when they saw him 
setting forth, wept so piteously that the earth was bedewed with their rain 
tears. 

Then T&r£valoka went on his way, with no possessions but a chariot 
and horses for the conveyance of his children ; but some other Brahmans 
asked him for the horses belonging to the chariot ; he gave them to them 
immediately, and drew the chariot himself, with the assistance of his wife 

* * This story was evidently composed at a time when the recollections of the old 
I ^an-i^ystem were vivid in the minds of the Hindils. See Ehys David’s Baddh^m^ 
p. as, Clautama’s ^latimis ** complained in a body to the Snddhodana^that his son, 
devoted to home pleasure, neglected manly exercisai necessaiy for one who 
might hereafter have to his kinMnem in case of war ” 

t I r^ vdiloh I find in MS, Ifo. SOC^. Ho: 1S8S has mydm^ 

Intheo&erM? the passage m omitted. Another syllahls is clearly re- 
buked. The ^nskrit Ooll^ MS. reads 
J C^. Bichard 11, Y* 1. 35, 
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to convey those tender young sons to the forest. Then, as he was wearied 
out in the middle of the forest^ another Brahman came up to him^ and asked 
him for his horseless chariot* He gave it to him without the slightest 
hesitation, and the resolute fellow, going along on his feet, with his wife 
and sons, at last with difficulty reached the grove of mortification. There 
he took up his abode at the foot of a tree, and lived with deer for his 
only retinue, nobly waited on by his wife Mddri, And the forest regions 
ministered to the heroic prince, while living in this kingdom of devotion ; 
their clusters of flowers waving in the wind were his beautiful chowries, 
broad-shaded trees were his umbrellas, leaves his bed, rocks his thrones, 
bees his singing-women, and various fruits his savoury viands. 

Now, one day, his wife Madrx left the hermitage to gather fruite and 
flowers for him with her own hands, and a certain old Bmhman came 
and asked Taravaloka, who was in his hut, for his sons Rdma and Lakshmana. 
T^r^valoka said to himself, ‘‘ I shall be better able to endure letting these 
sons of mine, though they are quite infants, be led away,* than I could 
possibly manage to endure the sending a suppliant away disappointed : 
the fact is, cunning fate is eager to see my resolution give way” : then ho 
gave those sons to the Brahman. And when the Brahman tried to take 
them away, they refused to go ; then he tied their hands and beat them 
with creepers ; and as the cruel man took them away, they kept crying 
for their mother, and turning round and looking at their father with tear- 
ful eyes. Even when Tirivaloka saw that, he was unmoved, but the whole 
world of animate and inanimate existences was moved at his fortitude. 

Then the virtuous Madri slowly returned tired from a remote part of 
the forest to her husband^s hermitage, bringing with her flowers^ fruits 
and roots. And she saw her husband, who had his face sadly fixed on the 
ground, but she could not see anywhere those sons of hers, though their toys, 
in the form of horses, chariots, and elephants of clay, were scattered about. 
Her heart foreboded calamity, and she said excitedly to her husband ** Alas ! 
I am ruined ! Where are my little sons Her husband slowly answered 
her, Blameless one, I gave those two little sons away to a poor Brdhman, 
who asked for them.” When the good lady heard that, she rose superior 
to her distraction, and said to her husband, Then you did well : how 
could you allow a suppliant to go away disappointed ?” When she said 
this, the equally matched goodness of that married couple made the 
earth tremble, and the throne of Indra rock. 

Then Indra saw by his profound meditation that the world was made 
to tremble by virtue of the heroic generosity of Midri and T&ivaloka. 

♦ India Office MS. Ho. 1882 the other two seem to omit the lines 

alti^ether. 



Then he a^’SLuned the form of a Brahman, and went to Taravaloka’s liermi- 
tage, to pro\e him, and asked him for his only wife Maclri. And Tarava*. 
loka was preparing to gi\e without hesitation, by the ceremony of pouring 
water o^er the hands, that lady v?ho had been his companion in the wild 
forest, wiieji Indra, thus disguised as a Bralnnan, said to him, Boyai sage, 
what chject dj you mean to aitain by giving away a wife like this 
Then Taravaloka said, “ I have no object in view, Brahman ; so much 
oidy do I desire, that I may ever give away to Brahmans even my 
When IndiM heard this, he resumed his proper shape, and said to him, I 
have made proof of thee, and I am satisfied uith thee ; so I say to thee^ 
thou must not again give away thy wife , and soon thou shalt be made 
emperor over ail the Yidjadharas.” WTien the god had said this, he dis* 
appeared. 

In the meanwhile that old Brahman took with him tbose sons of 
Tdravaloka. whom lie had i*eeeived as a Brahman’s fee, and losing his way; 
arrived, as Fate would have,- it, at the city of that king Chandra valoka, and 
proceeded to sell those princes in the market. Then the citizens recog* 
nised those two boys, and went and informed king Chandravaloka, and 
took them with the Brahman into his presence. The king, wfefim he saw 
bis grandsons, shed tears, and after he had questioned the Brahman, and 
had heard the state of the case from him, he was for a long time divided 
between joy .ind grief. Then, perceiving the exceeding virtue of his son, 
he at once ceased to care about a kingdom, though his subjects entreated 
him to remain, but with his wealth he bought those two grandsons from the 
Brahman, and taking them with him, went with his retinae to the her- 
mitage of his son Taravaloka. 

There he saw him with matted hair, wearing a dress of bark, looking 
like a great tree, the advantages of which are enjoyed by birds c^^ming 
from every quarter, for he in like manner had bestowed all he had upon 
expectant Brahmans, t That son ran towards him, while still a long way off, 
and fell at his feet, and Ms father bedewed him witli tears, and took him 
up on his lap ; and thus gave him a foretaste of his ascent of the throne, 
as emperor over the VidyMbaras, after the solemn sprinkling with water. 

Then the king gave back to Tdr^valoka his sons Earaa and Laksh- 
ma:^a, saying that he had purchased them, and while they were relating 
to one another their adventures, an elephant with four tusks and the god- 
dess Lakshmi descended from heaven. And when the chiefs of the Vidya- 

♦ As Anathapiicidika giv€»theletavana garden to Baddha in the Eharhut Sculp- 
tam ; see also p B29 of this volume. 

T The paa k iateliigihia ^ough : means ** Brahman and also bird asd* 

means ^‘ooinlhg from every quarter and ** coming in hope to get somotbmg,’^ 
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dliaras had also desceaded, Lakshmi, lotus in hand, said to that Taravaloka, 
Mount this elephant, and come to the country of the Yidjddbaras, and 
there enjoy the imperial dignity* earned by your great generosity.” 

When Lakshmi said this, Taratrabka, after bowing at the feet of his 
father, mounted that celestial elephant, with her, and his wife, and his sons, 
in the sight of ail the inhabitants of the hermitage, and surrounded by 
the kings of the Vidyadharas went through the air to their domain. 
There the distinctive sciences of the Vidyadharas repaired to him, and he 
long enjoyed supi^eme sway, but at last becoming disgusted with all world- 
ly pleasures, he retired to a forest of ascetics. 

** Thus Taravaloka, though a man, acquired in old time by bis deeds 
of spotless virtue the sovereignty of all the Vidyadharas. But others, after 
acquiring it, lost it by their offences : so be on your guard against un- 
righteous conduct either on your own part or on that of another. 

When the hermit Ka^yapa had told this story, and had thus ad- 
monished Naravahanadatta, that emperor promised to follow bis advice. 
And he had a royal proclamation rqade all round the mountain of S^iva, to 
the following ej0fect,"“ Listen, Vidyadharas ; whoever of my subjects after 
this commits an unrighteous act, will certainly be pub to death by me.’’ 
The Vidyadharas received his commands with implicit submission, and his 
glory was widely diffused on account of his causing Suratamanjarx to be 
set at liberty ; and so he lived with his retinue in the hermitage of that 
excellent sage, on the Black Mountain,! in the society of his maternal 
uncle, and in this manner spent the rainy season, 

• iat should not be separated from the next word. 

f The three India Office MSS. read apachdram tvam. The Sanskrit College MS. 
gives apavdram, 

% The metre shows that Uta is a misprint for *aita» All the three India Offico 
MSS. read So does the Sanskrit College MS. 
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Glory to S'iva, who assumes various forms ; who, though his beloved 
takes up half his body,* is an asoetie, free from qualities, the due object 
of a world’s adoration ! We worship Ganela, wlio, when fanning away the 
cloud of bees, that flies up from his trunk, with his flapping ears, seems to 
be dispersing the host of obstacles. 

Thus ITarav&hanadatta, who had been established in the position of lord 
paramount over all the kings of the VidyMharas, remained on that Black 
Mountain in order to get through the rainy season, spending the time in 
the hermitage of that sage Kaiyapa, and in the society of his maternal uncle 
Gopalaka, who was living the life of an ascetic. He was accompanied by 
his ministers, and surrounded by twenty-five of his wives, and attended by 
various Vidyadhara princes, and he occupied himself in telling tales. One 
day, the hermits and his wives said to him, Tell us now ! When Mdnasa- 
vega took away queen Madanamanchuka by his magic power, who amused 
you impatient of separation, and how did he do it ?” 

When Naravahanadatta bad been asked this question by those hermits 
and by his wives, he proceeded to speak as follows ; “ Can I tell now how 
great grief I endured, when I found out that that wicked enemy had carried 
ofE my queen ? There was no building, and no garden, or room, into which 
I did not roam seeking for her in my grief, and all my ministers with 
me. Then I sat down, as if beside myself, in a garden at the foot of a 
tree, and Gomukha, having obtained his opportunity, said to me, in order 
to console me, ^ Do not be despondent, my sovereign ; you win soon recover 
the queen; for the gods promised that you should rule the VidyMharas 
with her as your consort ; that must turn out as jbhe gods predicted, for 

* An allusion to the Jrddhandrisa form of S^iva. 
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their promises are never falsified , and resolute men, after enduring sepa 
ration, obtain reunion with those thej' love. Were not Ramabhadra, king 
Nala, and your own grandfather,^ after enduring separation, reunited to 
their beloved wives ? And was not Muktaphalaketu, emperor of the 
Vidjadharas, reunited to Padmavati, after he had been separated from 
her ? And now listen, king ; I will tell you the story of that couple.^ 
When Gomukba bad said this, he told me the following tale.** 

There is in this country a city famous over the earth by the name ot 

«/ Srahmdaita mxi the Var&iasi, which, hk^ the body o£ 

Siva, is adorned witn the Ganges^ 
and bestows emancipation. With the flags on its temples swayed up and 
down by the wind, it seems to be ever saying to men “ Come hither, and 
attain salvation.** With the pinnacles of its white palaces it looks like 
the plateau of mount Kailasa, the habitation of the god with the moon 
for a diadem, and it is full of troops of Siva’s devoted servants. J 

In that city there lived of old time a king named Brahmadatta,§ ex- 
clusively devoted to S'iva, a patron of Brahmans, brave, generous, and com- 
passionate. His commands passed current through the earth, they stumbled 
not in rocky defiles, they were not whelmed in seas, there were no conti* * * § 
nenta which they did not cross. He had a queen named Somaprabha,j| who 
was dear and delightful to him as the moonlight to the ehahoray and he was 
as eager to drink her in with his ej'es. And he bad a Brdhman minister 
named Sivabhtiti, equal to Yrihaspati in intellect, who had fathomed the 
meaning of all the S'astras. 

One night, that king, as he was lying on a bed on the top of a palace 
exposed to the rays of the moon, saw a couple of swans crossing through the 
air, withijodies of gleaming gold, looking like two golden lotuses opened in 
the water of the heavenly Ganges, and attended by a train of king-geese. 
When that wonderful pair had passed from his eyes, the king was for a 
long time afflicted, and his mind was full of regret at no longer e|^]oying 

* Fitdmahdh must be a mispnat for fUdmahtuli^ as is apparent from the India 
Office MSS. 

t This story is in the original prefaced by Xti Padmdmii kathd.^^ It continues to 
the end of the book, but properly speaking, the story of Padmdmii does not commence 
until chapter 115. 

X There is a reference to the sectaries of Siva in Benares, and the Gapas of Siva 
on mount Kailasa. 

§ Here we have a longer form ot the story of Brahmadatta found on pp. 13 and 
IZ of ToL I. 3)r Bajendralal Hitra informs me that it is also found in a MS. called the 
Bodhisattva Avadlina, one of the Hodgson MSS. 

II «. a, mooifflght. ^ 

t There is probably a double meaning. The clotids are compared to the Ganges, 
and it is obvious that geese would cluster round lotuses. 
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tbai sight. He passed that night without sleeping, and next moi’ning he 
told his minister Sivabhdti what he had seen, and said to him, ** So, il: I 
cannot feast mj eyes on those golden swans to injr heart’s content, of what 
proGt to me is my kingdom or my life ?** 

When the king said this to his minister S'ivabhdti, he answered him, 
Do not be anxious ; ^here is a means of bringing about what you desire ; 
listen, king 5 I will tell joii what it is. Owing to the various influence of 
aeiions in a previous birth, various is this infinite host of sentient beings 
produced by the Creator in this versatile world. This world is really 
fraught with woe, but owing to delusion there arises in creatures the fancy 
tliat happiness is to be found in it, and they take pleasure in house, and 
food, and drink, and so become attached to it. And Providence has ap- 
pointed that different kinds of food, drink, and dwellings, should be agree- 
able to different creatures, according to the classes to which they respective- 
ly belong. So have made, king, a great lake to be the dwelling-place of 
these swans, covered with various kinds o£ lotuses, and watched by guards 
where they will be free from molestation. Ancf keep always scattering on 
the bank food of the kind that birds love, in order that water-birds may 
quickly come there from various quarters. Among them these two golden 
swans will certainly come ; and then you will be able to gaze on them 
continually ; do not be despondent 

When king Brahmadatta’s minister said this to him, he had that great 
lake made according to his directions, and it was ready in a moment The 
lake was frequented by swans, sdrasm and chakra vdkas,* and after a time 
that couple of swans came there, and settled down on a clump of lotuses in it. 
Then the guards set to watch the lake came and informed the king of that 
fact, and be went down to the lake in a state of great delight, considering 
that his object had been accomplished. , And he beheld those golden swans, 
and worshipped them from a distance, and ministered to their comfort by 
"seattfering for them grains of rice dipped in milk. And the king took so 
much interest in them that he spent his whole time on the bank of that 
lake watching those swans with their bodies of pure gold, their eyes of 
pearl, their beaks and feet of coral, and the tips of their wings of emerald, f 
which had come there in perfect conlidence. 


The 6drH$a is a largo crane , the chajtravdhr the Brahmany duck, 

Tdikshijaratna, I have no idea what the jewel is. B and E giveem 
besHmmter dmkelfurbig&r edelstein. In Jataka No. 136 there is a golden goose who had 
been a Brahman. He gives his feathers to his daughters to sell, bat his wife pulls out all 
the feaihers at once ; they become like the feathers of a luha. Afterwards they all grow 
white. See Khys David’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. ix, note. In Hoka, 4, 1, I read 
iadrosdd for taltii mdd^ with MSS. Nos. 1882 and 2X66 j No. 3003 has iafrahi^d. 
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Now, one day, as the king was roaming along the hank o£ the lake, he 
saw in one place a pious ujfering made with unfading flowers. And he said 
to the guards there, “ Who made this ojflering ?” Then the guards of the 
lake said to the king, Every day, at dawn, noon, and sunset, these golden 
swans bathe in the lake, and make these offerings, and stand absorbed in 
contemplation : so we cannot say, king, what is the meaning of this 
great wonder/’ When the king heard this from the guards, he said to 
himself, “ Such a proceeding is quite inconsistent with the nature of swans ; 
surely there must be a reason for this. So, I will perform asceticism 
until I find out who these swans are/’ Then the king and his wife and his 
minister gave up food, and remained performing penance and absorbed in 
meditation on S^iva. And after the king bad fasted for twelve days, the two 
heavenly swans came to him, and said to him in a dream with articulate voice, 
"Eiseup, king; to-morrow we will tell you and your wife^nd minister, 
after you have broken your fast, the whole truth of the matter in private/’ 
When the swans had said this, they disappeared, and next morning the king 
and his wife and his minister, as soon as they awoke, rose up, and broke their 
fast. And after they had eaten, the two swans came to them, as they 
were sitting in a pleasure-pavilion near the water. The king received 
them with respect, and said to them, « Tell me who you are.” Then they 
proceeded to tell him their history. 

There is a monarch of mountains famous on the earth under the name 


JECm Pdrvait rnidmned herjk$ attend* 
ante ta he relorn on earth. 


of Mandara, in whose groves of 
gleaming jewels all the gods roam, 
on whose table-lands, watered with 


nectar from the churned sea of milk, are to be found flowers, fruits, roots, 
and water, that are antidotes to old age and death. Its highest peaks, 
composed of various precious stones, form the pleasure-grounds of S^iva, and 


he loves it more than mount Kaildsa. 


There, one day, that god left Parvati, after he had been diverting 
himself with her, and disappeared, to execute some business for the gods. 
Then the goddess, afflicted by his aosence, roamed in the various places 
where he loved to amuse himself, and the other gods did their best to 


console her, 


And one day the goddess was much troubled by the advent of spring, 
and she was sitting surrounded by the Ga^as at the foot of a tree, thinking 
about her beloved, when a noble Ga^a, named Manipusbpe4vara, looked 
lovingly at a young maiden, the daughter of JayA called Chandralekha, 
wh# was waving a okowrie over the goddess. He was a match for her in 
youth and beauty, and she met his glance with a responsive look" of love, 
m he stood by her side. Two other Gianas, named Pingeivara and Gahe4- 
vara, when they saw that, interchangoi glances, and a smile passed over 
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tlieir faces. And when the goddess saw them smiling, she was angry in 
her heart, and she east her eyes hither and thither, to see what they were 
laughing at in this unseemly manner. And then she saw that Chandra- 
iekhd and Ma^ipushpe^vara were looking lovingly in one another’s faces. 

Then the goddess, who was quite distracted with the sorrow o£ se* 
paration, was angry, and said, ** These young people have done well to look 
lovingly* at one another in the absence of the god, and these two mirthful 
people have done well to laugh when they saw their glances : so let this 
lover and maiden, who are blinded with passion, fall into a human birth j 
and there the disrespectful pair shall be man and wife ,* but these unseason- 
able laughers shall endure many miseries on the earth ; they shall be first 
poor Brahmans, and thenf Brahman-Rakshasas, and then Pisachas, and 
after that Chaindalas, and then robbers, and then bob-tailed dogs, and then 
tbev shall be various kinds of birds, — shall these Ga^^as wlio offended by 
laugning ; for tbeir minds were unclouded, when they were guilty of this 
disrespectful conduct. • 

When the goddess bad uttered this command, a Gaiia of the name of 
Bhtirjata said, Goddess, this is very unjust : these excellent Ganas do 
not deserve so severe a curse, for a very small offence.”* When the goddess 
heard that, she said in her wrath to Dhfirjata also, “ Fall then also, gieat 
sir, that knowest not thy place, into a mortal womb When the goddess 
had inflicted these tremendous curses the female warder Jaya, the mother 
of ChandralekhA, clung to her feet, and addressed this petition to her, 

** Withdraw thy anger, goddess ; appoint an end to the curse of this 
daughter of mine, and of these thy own servants, that have through ignor- 
anee committed sin.** When PArvati had been thus entreated by her war- 
der Jaya, she said, " When all these, owing to their having obtained insight, 
shall in course of time meet together, they shall, alter visiting Biva the 
lord of magic powers, in the placet where Brahma and the other gods per- 
formed asceticism, return to our court, having been freed from their curse. 
And this Chandralekhi, and her beloved, and that Dhdrjata shall, all three 
of them, be happy in their life as mortals, but these two shall be miserable.** 
When the goddess bad said this, she ceased ; and at that very moment 
the Asura Andhaka came there, having heard of the absence of S^iva. The 
presumptuous Asura hoped to win the goddess, but having been reproached 
by her attendants he departed, but he was slain on that account by the god, 

* It may possibly mean acted a love-drama *’ I cannot find the sensei have 
asmgned to it in any Dictionary. 

t IBefore mu we should with the India OJEfiee MSS. insert Monier Williama 
eSEplains Brahma-Etohasa as a ‘‘ fiend of the Brdhmanical class.” 

I It is worth while remarking that all the India OfOlce MSS, here read hshdram 
which would make Siddhilvara the name of a place here. 
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wliO tUhCuvercd the reason ol' his- cuaiuig, and pursued Tiien Siva 

returned Ijoioij having aecc-uiplishtd his object, and Parvati delighted tcld 
him oi* the coming of Andb.ika, and the god said to her, I have to-da^/ 
sLiin a former mind-born son of thine, named Andhaka, and he shall now 
be a Bbringln here, as nothing remains of him but skin and bone.” When 
3'iva bad said this, be remained there diverting himself vvitli the goddess, 
and Manipushpesvai’a and the other five descended to earth. 

;No\v, Inhig, hear the long and strange stor} of these two, Pii*g>^4vara 
and Ouhesvara.” 

Tbeie is on the earth a royal grant to Brahmans, named Tajnasthala. 

In it there lived a riehh and virtu- 
SUryofthcmemorj?homofPi..,jeiu;-a, Brdluniiu iiiimpcl Ylmu^^oula. 

mid O'uhcbLura, t. 5 * • 1 n i j 1 1 

in ins iYiuldle age lio had two suns 
born to him j the name of the elder was Hudsoma and of the younger 
Devasoma. They parsed through the age of childhood, and were invested 
with the sacred thread, and then the Brdhmaii their father lost his wealth, 
and he and his wife died. 

Then those three wretched son®, bereaved of their father, and without 
subsistence, having had their grant taken from them by their rektions. said 
to one anothei', “ We are now reduced to living on alms, but we get no alms 
here. So we had better go to the house of our maternal grandfather, though 
It is far off. Though we have come down in the world, who on earth would 
,*;elcome us, if w^e arrive of our own accord. Nevertheless let us go. 
What else indeed are we to do, for we have no other resource 

After deliberating to this effect they went, begging their way, by slow 
stages, to that royal grant, where the house of their grandfather was. 
There the unfortunate young men found out, by questioning people, that 
their grandfather, whose name was Somadeva, was dead, and his wife also. 

Then, begrimed with dust, they entered despairing the bouse of their 
maternal uncles named Yajnadeva and Kratudeva. There those good 
Brahmans welcomed them kindly, and gave them food and clothing, and 
they remained engaged in study. But in course of time the wealth of 
their maternal uncles diminished, and they could keep no servants, and 
then they came and said to those nephews in the most affectionate way, 
“ Bear boys, we can no longer afford to keep a man to look after our cattle,* 
as we have become poor, so do you look after our cattle for us.” When 
Harkoma and Bevasoma’s uncles said this to them, their throats were full 

* All tho India OfS.ee MSS. read ffcitvd tot 1 have adopted j and X 

take toUdraipam adverbially. MS. Ko. 1882 has gateiijndta, 

t It appears from the India Office HSS. that dhamvdn should bo mserted after 
In sloka 82, the India Offee MSS, read chUrdyaimi which I have adopted. 



of tears, but they agreed to th^ir proposal Then thiT touk tf\ eat l ie 
to the forest every day, and looked after them there, and at evening they 
returned home with them, wearied out. 

Then, as they went ou looking after the eat tie, owing to their falling 
asleep in the day, some animals were stolen, and others were eaten h} 
tigers. That made their uncles very unhappy t and one day a cow and goal 
intended for sacrifice, belonging to thei^’ uncles, both di^appeared some- 
where or other. Terrified at that, they took the other animals home before 
tbe right time, and running of£ in search of the two tliut were mis*ing, 
they entered a distant forest. There they saw their goat half eaten by a 
tiger, and after lamenting, being quite despondent, they said, ‘‘ Our uncles 
were keeping this goat for a sacrifice, and now that it is destroyed^ their 
anger will be something tremendous. So let us dress its ilesh with fire, 
and eat enough of it to put an end to our hunger, and then let u ’ take the 
rest, and go off somewhere and support ourselves by begging.” 

After these reflections they proceeded to roast the goat, and while 
they were so engaged, their two uncles arrived, who had been running afier 
them, and saw them cooking the goat. When they saw their uncles la 
the distance, they were terrified, and they rose up in great trepidation, and 
fled from the spot. And those two uncles in their wrath pronounced* on 
tliem the following curse, ** Since, in your longing for flesh, you have done a 
deed worthy of Kakshasas, you shall become flesh -eating Brahman-Bak» 
sliasas.” And immediately those two young Brahmans became Brahman- 
Eakshasas, having n^nuths formidable with tusks, flaming hair, and insa- 
tiable hunger ; and they wandered about in the forest catching animals 
and eating them. 

But one day they rushed upon an ascetic, who possessed supernatural 
power, to slay him, and he in self-defence cursed them, and they became 
Pi^achas. And in their condition as Pisachas, they were carrying off the 
cow of a Brahman, to kill it, but they were overpowered by his spells, and 
reduced by his curse to the condition of Chandalas. 

One day, as they were roaming about in their condition as Chaijdalas, 
bow in hand, tormented with hunger, they reached, in their search for food, 
a village of bandits. The warders of the village, supposing them to be 
thieves, arrested them both, as soon as they saw them, and cut off their 
ears and noses. And they bound them, and beat them with sticks, and 
brought them in this condition before tbe chiefs of the bandits. There 
they were questioned by the chiefs, and being bewildered with fear, and 
tormented with hunger and pain,t they related their history to them. 

* The three Indie Office MSS. have 

t 3>r. Kem would read hhuMuf/kdidptasamkleiau, I find that all the throe Inc 
Office MSS. confirm his conjooturo, so 1 have adopted it. 



Then the chiefs of the gang, moved by pity, set them at liberty, and said 
to them, Bemain here and take food ; do not be terrified. You have 
arrived here on the eighth day of the month, the day on which we worship 
Kartikeya, and so you are our guests ; and should have a share in our feast.*^'* 
When the bandits had said this, they worshipped the goddess Burga, and 
made the two Chandalas eat in their presence, f and having, as it happened, 
taken a fancy to them, they would not let them out of their sight. Then 
they lived with those bandits by robbing, and thanks to their courage, became 
eventually the chiefs of the gang. 

And one night those chiefs marched with their followers to 
plunder a large town, a favourite abode of ^iva, which some of their spies 
had selected for attack. Though they saw an evil omen, they did not turn 
back, and they reached and plundered the whole city and the temple of 
the god. Then the inhabitants cried to the god for protection, and Siva 
in bis wrath bewildered the bandits by making them blind. And the 
citizens suddenly perceiving that, and thinking that it was due to the 
favour of Siva, assembled and smote those bandits with sticka and stones. 
And Ganas, moving about invisibly, flung some of the bandits iurto ravine#^ 
and dashed others to pieces against the ground. 

And the people, seeing the two leaders, were about to put them to death, 
but they immediately turned into bob-tailed dogs. And in this trans- 
formation they suddenly remembered their former birth, and danced in 
front of Siva, and fled to him for protection. When the citizens, Brah- 
mans, merehanis, and all, saw that, they weve delighted at being free from 
fear of robbers, and went laughing to their houses. And then the delusion, 
that had possessed those two beings now turned into dogs, disappeared, and 
they awoke to reality, and in order to put an end to their curse, they 
fasted, and appealed to Siva by severe asceticism, 4iid the next morning, 
the citizens, making high festival and worshipping Siva, beheld those dogs 
absorbed in contemplation, and though they offered them food, the creatures 
would not touch it. 

And the two dogs remained in this state for several days, beheld by 
dl the world, and then Sxva^s Gaigtas preferred this prayer to him, “ O god, 
these two Kngeivara and Guhelvara, who were cursed by the 

goddess, have been afflicted for a long time, so take pity on them.’* 
the holy god beard that, he said, " Let these two Ganias be delivered from 
their canine condition and became crows !” Then they became crows, and 

♦ Cp. Yergil's Aeneid VIII. 1^2 and /I 

t All the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read 
which I have endeavoured to translate. Perhaps it may mean, before they took 
any food thomselvea'* 
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broke iilieir fast upon the rice of the offering, and lived happilj, remembei'- 
ing their former state, exclusively devoted to S^iva. 

After some time, S'iva having been satisfied by their devotion to him, 
they became by his command first vultures, and then peacocks ; then those 
noble Ganas, in course of time, became swans ; and in that condition also 
they strove with the utmost devotion to propitiate S^iva* And at last 
they gained the favour of that god by bathing in sacred waters, by per- 
forming vows, by meditations, and acts of worship, and they became all 
composed of gold and jewels, and attained supernatural insight. 

“ Know that we are those very two, Pinge4vara and Guhesvara, who 
by the curse of Parvati endured a succession of woes, and have now become 
swans. Bub the Gana Manipusbpeivara, who was in love with the daughter 
of Jaya, and was cursed by the goddess, has become a king upon earth, 
even yourself, Brahmadatta, And that daughter of J aya has been born as 
this lady, your wife Somaprabbti ; and that Dhiu’jata has been born as this 
your minister S^ivabbiiti, And therefor^ we, having attained insight, and 
remembering the end of the curse appointed by Farv.ati, appeared to you at 
night. By means of that artifice we have all been re-united here to-day ; and 
we will bestow on you the pei'fecbion of insight. 

** Come, let us go to that holy place of ^iva on tine Tridasa mountain, 
rightly named Sicldhisvara,* where the gods performed asceticism in order 
to bring about the destruction of the Asura Tidyuddlivaja. And they 
slew that Asura in fight, with the help of Mnktaphalaketu, the head of all 
the Vidyadhara princes, who had been obtained by the favour of S^iva, 
And that Muktdphalaketu, having passed through the state of humanity 
brought upon him by a curse, obtained reunion with Padmavati by the favour 
of the same god. Let us go to that holy place, which has such splendid as- 
sociations connected with it, and there propitiate S'^iva, and then we will 
return to our own home, for such was the end of the curse appointed to 
all of us by the goddess, to take place at the same time.’* When the two 
heavenly swans said this to king Brahmadatta, he was at once excited with 
curiosity to hear the tale of Muktaphalaketu. 


CHAPTER CXV. 

Then king Brahmadatta said to those celestial swans, “How did Muk- 
taphalaketu kill that Vidyuddhvaja ? And bow did he pass through the 
state of humanity inflicted on him by a curse, and regain Padmavati ? 
Tell me this first, and afterwards you shall carry out your intentions.*^ 

♦ Here the name of a place sacred to«Siva. Before we have had it as the god’s 
title. See B. & R. s, v. It means “ lord of magic powers.’* 
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u. 


Story of MulidphalaJcetu and JSadmdva- 


When those*' birds heard this, they began to relate the story of Mukta- 
pbalaketu as follows. 

Once on a time there was a king of the Daityas named Vidyntprabha, 

hard for gods to conquer. He, 
desiring a son, went to the bank of 
the Granges, and with his wife per- 
formed asceticism for a hundred years to propitiate Brahma. And by the 
favour of Brxhma, who was pleased with his asceticism, that enemy of 
the gods obtained a son named Vidyuddhvaja, who was invulnerable at their 
hands. 

That son of the king of the Daityas, even when a child, was of great 
valour ; and one day seeing that their town was guarded on all sides by 
troops, he said to one of his companions, “ Tell me, my friend, what have 
we to be afraid of, that this town is thus guarded on all sides by troops 
Then his companion said to him, “We have an adversary in Indra the king 
of the gods ; and it is on bis account that this system of guarding the town 
is kept up. Ten hundred®thousand elephants, and fourteen hundred 
sand chariots, and thirty hundred thousand horsemen, and a hundred millions 
of footmen guard the city in turn for one watch of the night, and the tur^ 
of guarding comes round for every division in seven years. 

When Vidyuddhvaja heard this, he said, “ Out on such a throne, that 
is guarded by the arms of others, and not by its own might ! However, 
I will perform such severe asceticism, as will enable me to conquer my 
enemy with my own arm, and put an end to all this insolence of his.*’ 
When Vidyuddhvaja had said this, he put aside that companion of his, 
who tried to prevent him, and without telling his parents, went to the 
forest to perform penance. 

But his parents heard of it, and in their afeetion for their child, they 
followed him, and said to him, “ Do not act rashly, son ; severe asceticism 
ill befits a child I’ke you. Our throne has been victorious over its enemies j 
is there one more powerful in the whole world ? What do you desire io 
get by withering yourself in vain ? Why do you afflict us ?’* When 
Vidyuddhvaja’s parents said this to him, he answered them, “ I will ac- 
quire, even in my childhood, heavenly arms by the force of asceticism ; as 
for our empire over the world being unopposed by enemies, do I not know 
so much from the fact that our city is guarded by troops ever ready in 
their barnes®?” 

When the Asi;ira Vidyuddhvaja, firm in his resolution, had said so much 
to his parents, and had sent them away, he performed asceticism to win 
oyer Brahma. He continued for a period of three hundred years living 


%tdU (Mm MSB. that idp ;^ould he inserted alter emm. 
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on fruits only, and successively for similar periods living on water, air, and 
nothing at all. Then Brahma, seeing that his asceticism was becoming 
capable of upsetting the system of the world, came to him, and at his re- 
quest gave him the weapons of Brahma. He said, This weapon of Brah- 
ma cannot be repelled by any weapon except the weapon of J^asupati Rudra, 
which is unattainable by me. So, if you desire victory, you must not 
employ it unseasonably.*’ When Brahma had said this, he went away, and 
that Baity a went home. 

Then Vidyuddhvaja marched out to conquer his enemies with his 
fathex*, and with all bis forces, who came together to that great feast of war. 
Indra, the ruler of the gods* woi*ld, heard of his coming, and kept guard in 
heaven, and when he drew near, marched out to meet him, eager for battb, 
accompanied by his friend Ghandraketu, the king of the Vidjadharas, and 
by the supreme lord of the Gandharvas, named Padmasekbara. Then 
Yidyudcihvaja appeared, hiding the heaven with liis foi’ces, and Rudra and 
others came there to behold that battle. Then there took place between 
those two armies a battle, which was involved •in darkness* by the sun’s 
being eclipsed with the clashing together of missiles ; and the sea of war 
swelled high, lashed by the wind of wrath, with hundreds of chariots for in- 
’ flowing streams, and rolling horses and elephants for marine monsters. 

Then single combats took place between the gods and Asuras, and 
Yidjutprabha, the father of Vidyuddhvaja, rushed in wrath upon Indra. 
Indi-a found himself being gradually worsted by the Daitya in the iatei’- 
change of missiles ; so he flung his thunderbolt at him. And then that 
Baitya, smitten by the thunderbolt, fell dead. And that em*aged Vidyud- 
dbvaja so that he attacked Indra. And, though his life was not in 
danger, he began by discharging at iiim the weapon of Brahma ; and other 
great Asuras struck at him with other weapons. Then Indra called to 
mind the weajxon of Pasiipati, presided over by B'iva himself, which im- 
mediately presented itself in front of him ; he worshipped it, and dis- 
charged it among his foes. That weapon, which was of the nature of 
a desti’oying fire, consumed the army of the Asuras; but Vidyuddhvaja, 
being a child, only fell senseless when smitten by it ; for that weapon does 
not harm children, old men, or fugitives. Then all the gods returned home 
victorious. 

And Vidyuddhvaja, for his part, who had fallen senseless, recovered his 
senses after a very long time, and fled weeping, and then said to tlie rest of his 
soldiers, who had assembled ; “ In spite of my having acquired the weapon 
of Brahma, we were not victorious to-day, though victory was in our grasp; 

* I have adopted the reading mdhaMiitam which I find in the throe India Office 
MSS. 

06 
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on the contrary we were defeated. So I will go and attack Indra, and 
lose my life in battle. Now that my father is slain, I shall not be able to 
return to my own city.” When he said this, an old minister of his father’s 
said to him, “ The weapon of Brahmd, discharged unseasonably, is too 
languid to contend with other weapons discharged, for that great weapon 
was to-day overcome by the weapon of Siva, which will not brook the pre- 
sence of others. So you ought not unseasonably to challenge your vic- 
torious enemy, for in this way you will strengthen him and destroy your- 
self. The calm and resolute man preserves his own life, and in due 
time regains might, and takes revenge on his enemy, and so wins a reputa- 
tion esteemed by the whole world.” 

When that old minister said this to Tidyuddhvaja, he said to him, 
** Then go you and take care of my kingdom, but I will go and propitiate 
that supreme lord S'iva.” 

When he had said this, he dismissed his followers, though they were 
loth to leave him, and he went with five young Daityas, companions of 
equal age, and performed asceticism on the bank of the Ganges, at the foot of 
mount Kailasa. During the summer he stood in the midst of five fires, and 
during the winter in the water, meditating on S'iva ; and for a thousand 
years he lived on fruits only. For a second thousand years he ate only 
roots, for a third he subsisted on water, for a fourth on air, and during the 
fifth he took no food at all. , 

Brahma once more came to grant him a boon, but he did not shew 
him any respect : on the contrary he said, ‘‘ Depart, I have tested the 
efficiency of thy boon.” And he remained fasting for another period of 
equal duration, and then a great volume of smoke rose up from his head ; 
and S'iva manifested himself to him, and said to him, Chodse a boon.” 
When thus addressed, that Daitya said to him, “ May I, Lord, by thy 
favour slay Indra in fight P* The god answered, “ Eise up ! There is no 
distinction between the slain and the conquered ; so thou shalt conquer 
Indra and dwell in his heaven.” 

When the god had said this, he disappeared, and Yidyuddbvaja, con- 
sirring that the wish of his he^rt was attained, broke bis fast, and went 
to his city. There he was welcomed by the citizens, and met by that 
minister of his father’s, who had endured suffering for his sake, and who now 
made great rejoicing. He then summoned the armies of the Asuras, and 
made preparation for battle, and sent an ambassador to Indra to warn him 
to hold himself m readiness for fight. And he marched out, hiding with 

* I read nih&iasf^a ■wMoh I find supported by two of the India Ojffice MSS. Ifo. 

bas No. S166 mhata»$fa and No« 0003 has The Sanskrit 

MS. has 
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hts banners the sky, which he clove with the thunderous roar of his host* * * § 
and so he seemed to be fulfilling the wish**^ of the inhabitants of heaven. 
And Indra, for bis part, knowing that he had returned from winning a 
boon, was troubled, but after taking counsel with the adviser of the gods,t 
be summoned his forces. 

Then Vidyuddlivaja arrived) and there took place between those two 
armies a great battle, in which it was difficult to distinguish between friend 
and foe. Those Daityas, who were headed by Subahu, fought with the 
wind-gods, and Pingaksha and bis followers with the gods of wealth, and 
Mahamdya and his forces with the gods of fire, and Ayahkaya and his hosts 
with the sun-gods, and Akampana and his warriors with the Siddhas 5 
some other Daityas fought with the Vidyddharas, and the rest with the 
Gandharvas and their allies. So a great battle continued between them 
for twenty days, and on the twenty-first day the gods were routed in fight 
by the Asuras, 

And when routed, they fled, and entered heaven *. and then Indra him- 
self issued, mounted on Airdva^a. And t£e forces of the gods rallied round 
him, and marched out again, with the leaders of the VidyMharas, headed 
by Chandraketu. Then a desperate fight took place, and Asuras and gods J 
were being slain in great numbers, when Vidyuddhvaja attacked Indra, to 
revenge the slaughter of his father. The king of the gods cleft over and 
over again the bow of that chief of the Asuras, who kept repelling his 
shafts with answering shafts. Then Vidyuddhvaja, elated with the boon 
of S'iva, seized bis mace, and rushed furiously on Indra. He leapt up, 
planting his feet on the tusks of Airavana, and climbed up on bis forehead, 
and killed bis driver. And he gave the king of the gods a blow with his 
mace, and he quickly returned it with a similar weapon. But when Vidy- 
uddhvaja struck him a second time with hb mace, Indra fell senseless on 
to the chariot of the Wind-god. And the Wind-god carried him away 
in his chariot out of the f^ht with the speed of thought j and Vidyud^^ 
dhvaja, who sprang after him,§ fell on the ground. 

At that moment a voice came from the air, ‘‘ This is an evil day, so 
carry Indra quickly out of the fight.” Then the Wind-god carried off 
Indra at the utmost speed of hb chariot, and Vidyuddhvaja pursued them, 

* Perhaps there is a pan heze. The Wozd ishfa may also mean sacrifice, sacred 

rite. 

t I a., Brihaspati. 

t The word for god here b amarOi literally immortal* This may remind the 
classical reader of the passage in the Birds where Iris says dAX * uddyarSt and 
Peisthetserns imperturbably replies, &AA ' tty . 

§ I read dattajhampo which I find MS. No. 8003. The other two have Mtck* 

JampQ, The Sanskrit OoEege MS. has daitqfhampe. 
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mounted on his ^ and in the meanwhile Airavanah, infuriated and unre- 
strained by the driver’s hook, ran after Indra, trampling and scattering the 
forces. And the army of the gods left the field of battle and followed 
Indra j and Brihaspati carried off his wife S'aehi, who was much alarmed, 
to the heaven of Brahma. Then Vidyuddhvaja, having gained the victory, 
and having found Amaravati empty, entered it, accompanied by his shout- 
ing troops. 

And Indra, having recovered consciousness, and seeing that it was an 
evil time, entered that heaven of Brahma with all the gods. And Brahmd 
comforted him, saying, “Bo not grieve ; at present this boon of S'iva is 
predominant; but you will recover your position.’^ And he gave him, 
to dwell in, a place of his own, furnished with all delights, named Samd- 
dhisthala, situated in a region of the world of Brahma. There the king 
of the gods dwelt, accompanied by S^achi and Airava^a : and by his orders 
the Yidjadhara kings went to the heaven of the Wind-god. And the 
lords of the Q-andharvas went to ^he inviolable world of the mo6n;.and 
others went to other worlds, abandoning severally their own dwellings. 
And Vidyuddhvaja, having taken possession of the territory of the g^s 
with beat of drum, enjoyed sway over heaven,* as an unlimited menarrfi 
At this point of the story, Cbandraketu the Vidyadhara having 
remained long in the world of the Wind-god, said to himself. “Hw long 
am I to remain here, fallen from my high rank ? The ascetictem of my 
enemy Vidyuddhvaja has not even now spent its force ; but I have heard 
that my friend Padma^ekhara, the king of the Gandharvas, has gone from 
the world of the Moon to the city of S'iva to perform asceticism. I do 
not know as yet, whether S^va has bestowed a boon on him, or not ; when 
I have discovered that, I shall know what I myself ought to do.** 

While be was going through these reflectiims, his friend, the king of 
the Gandharvas, came towards him, having obtained a boon. That king 
of the Gandharvas, having been welcomed with an embrace by Chandra- 
ketu, and questioned, f told him his story, “ I went to the city of S^iva 
and propitaated S'iva with asceticism ; and he said to me, ‘ Go, thou shalt 
have a noble sonj and thou shalt recover thy kingdom, and obtain a 
daughter of transcendent beauty, whose husband shall be the heroic slayer of 
Vidyuddhvaja.* J Having received this promise from S'iva, I have come here 
to tell you.** 

When Cbandraketu had beard this from the king of the Gandharvas 
he said, “ I too must go and propitiate Siva in order to put an end to this 

* Op. Ovid's Metamorphoses, V, 821—881, for the flight of the inhabitants of the 
Gredan heaven jBrom the giant Typhoeos^ 
t All the Ihdm Ofice read prisk^^ 

J All the^lndia Ofldce MSS. read 
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sorrow ; wiilioui propitiating him vre cannot obtain the fulfilment of our 
desires.” When Chandraketu had formed this resolution, he went with 
his wife Muktavali to the heavenij abode of S'iva, to perform asceticism. 

And Padmasekbara told the story of his boon to Indra, and having 
conceived a hope of the destruction of his eneinj, went to the world of the 
moon. Then that king of the gods in Samadhisthala, having also con- 
ceived a hope of the destruction of his enemy, called to mind the coimseilor 
of the immortals. And he appeared as soon as he was thought upon, and 
the god, bowing before him, and honouring him, said to him, “ S'iva, 
pleased with the asceticism of Padma^ekliara, has promised that he shall have 
a son-indaw who shall slay Vidyuddhvaja. So we shall eventually see 
an end put to his crimes ; in the meanwhile I am despondent, dwelling here 
in misery on account of my having fallen from my high position. So devise, 
holy sir, some expedient that will operate quickly.” When the adviser of 
the gods heard this speech of Indra’s, he said to him ; * ** It is true that 
that enemy of ours has nearly exhausted his asceticism by his crimes j so now 
we have an opportunity of exerting ourselves •against him. Come, then ; 
let us tell Brahma ; be will point out to us an expedient.” 

When Bfibaspati had said this to Indra, he went with him- to Brabm^, 
and after worshipping him, he told him what was in his mind. Then 
Brahma said, ** Am I not also anxious to bring about the same end ? But 
S'iva alone can remove the calamity that he has caused. And tliat god 
requires a long propitiation so let us go to Vish^iu, who is like-minded 
with him ; he will devise an expedient,” 

When Brahma and Indra and Brihaspati had deliberated together to 
this effect, they ascended a chariot of swans, and went to Si vetadvipa ;f 
where all the inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Vishnu in appearance as they were 
devoted to him in heart. There they saw the god in a palace composed 
of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent S'esha, having his feet adored 
by Lakshmi. After bowing before him, and having been duly welcomed 
by him, and venerated by the divine sages, they took the seats befitting 
them. When the holy one asked the gods how they prospered, tliey 
humbly said to him, " What prosperity can be ours, 0 god, as long as 
Vidyuddhvaja is alive ? For you know all that he has done to us, and it 
is on. his account that we have come here now : it now rests with you to 
determine what further is'to be done in this matter.” 

* MS. Ho. X8S2 here reads chiraprdpym : the other two i^ee with Brockhaus. 

t I snspect this island is the same as the Whiteman’s land of ihe Icriandio 
chronicles. See Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (Hew Editaon)- 
p. 550 and following. 
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When the gods said this to Vishnu, he answered them, '' Why, do I 
not know that my regulations are broken by that Asura ? But what the 
great lord, the slayer of Tripura has done, he alone can undo : I cannot. 
And from him must proceed the overthrow of that wicked Daitya. You 
must make haste, provided I tell you an expedient ; and I will tell you one j 
listen ! There is a heavenly abode of S'iva, named Siddhi4vara. There the 
god Siva is found ever manifest. And long ago that very god manifested 
to me and Prajapati* his form as the flame-?my^?, and told me this secret. 
So come, let us go there and entreat him with asceticism : he will put au 
end to this affliction of the worlds.’’ When the god Vishnu had uttered 
this behest, they all went to Siddhisvara by means of two conveyances, the 
bird G-aruda and the chariot of swans. That place is untouched by the 
calamities of old age, death, and sickness, and it is the home of unalloyed 
happiness, -and in it beasts, birds, and trees are all of gold. There they 
worshipped the linga of S^iva, that exhibits in succession all his forms,"!* 
and is in succession of various jewels ; and then Vishnu, Brahm^, Indra^ 
and Bpihaspati, all four, with their minds devoted to S'iva, proceeded to> 
perform a severe course of asceticism in order to propitiate ium. 

And in the meanwhile STiva, propitiated by the severe asceticism of 
Chandraketu, bestowed a boon on that prince of the Vidyadharas, Bise up, 
king, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a great hero, and shall slay 
in fight thy enemy Vidyuddhvaja ; he shall become incarnate among the 
human race by a curse, and shall render a service to the gods, and shall re- 
cover his position by virtue of the asceticism of Padmavati, the daughter of 
the king of the Gandharvas : and with her for a wife he shall be emperor 
over all the Vidyadharas for ten When the god had granted 

this boon, be disappeared, and Chandraketu went back to the world of the 
Wind-god with his wife. 

In the meanwhile S'iva was pleased with the severe asceticism of 
Vishnu and his companions in Siddhxlvara, and be appeared to them in 
tiie iinffu and- delighted them by the following speech, “ Bise up, afflict 
yourselves no longer ; I have been fully propitiated with self-torture by 
your partizan Chandraketu, the prince of the Vidyadharas. And be shall 
have a heroic son, sprung from a part of me, who shall soon slay in fight 
that Daitya Vidyuddhvaja. Then, in order that he may perform another 
service to the gods, he shall fall§ by a curse into the world of men, and 
the daughter of the Gandharva Padmasekhara shall deliver him from that 

* A title of Brahmi. See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, p. 18. 
t Far I read mifdnya, but all tbe MSS. confirm Brockhans’s text. 

t three India Office MSS. have Ma 'kalpan, 

4 I read for See Ttoraga 117, il. 153 and jf. But all the India 

Office MSS. agree with Brockhaus’s text. The tale itself will justify my correction. 
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condition. And be shall rnle the Vidjadharas with that kdj, who shall 
be an incarnation of a portion of Oauri, and shall be named Padmavati, 
for his consort, and at last he shall come to me. So bear *up for a little : 
this desire of yours is already as good as accomplished.’’ When S^iva had 
said this to Yish^u and his companions, he disappeared ; then Yish^u, 
Brahma, Indra and Brihaspati went, in high delight, back to the places 
from which they came 

Then Muktdvali the wife of that king of the Vidyddharas, named 
Chandraketu, became pregnant, and in time she brought forth a son, il- 
luminating the foul' quarters with his irresistible splendour,* like the in- 
fant sun arisen to remove the oppression under which those ascetics were 
groaning. And as soon as he was born this voice was heard from heaven, 
Chandraketu, this son of thine shall slay the Asura Yidyuddhvaja, and 
know that he is to be by name Muktaphalaketu, the terror of his foes.” 

When the voice bad said so much to the delighted Chandraketu, it 
ceased ; and a rain of flowers fell ; and Padma^ekhara, and Indra, hearing 
what had taken place, came there, an<f the otjjier gods, who were lurking 
concealed. Conversing to one another of the story of the boon of Siva, and 
having rejoiced thereat, they went to their own abodes. And Muktapha- 
laketu had all the sacraments performed for him, and gradually grew up ; 
and as he grew, the joy of the gods increased. 

Then, -some time after the birth of his son, a daughter was born to 
Padma^ekbara, the supreme lord of the Gandharvas. And when she was 
born, a voice came from the air, Prince of the Gandharvas, this daughter 
of thine Padm&vati shall be the wife of that king of the Yidyadharas who 
shall be the foe of Yidyuddhvaja.” Then that maiden Padmavati gradually 
grew up, adorned with an overflowing effulgence of beauty, as if with bil- 
lowy nectar acquired by her being born in the world of the tnoon.f 

And that Muktaphalaketu, even when a child, was high-minded, and being 
always devoted to S'iva, he perforaied asceticism, in the form of vows, fasts, 
and other penances. And once on a time, when he bad fasted twelve days, 
and was absorbed in meditation, the adorable Sfiva appeared to bim,and said, 
** I am pleased with this devotion of thine, so by my special favour 
the weapons, the sciences, and all the accomplishments shall manifest them- 
selves to thee. And receive from me thjs sword named Invincible, J by 
means of which thou shalt hold sovereign sway, unconquered by thy 
enemies.” When the god had said this, he gave him the sword and dis- 

♦ The word also means valour* 

t Literally ** the nectar-rayed one.** 

t Cp. YoL I, p. 69 and Yol. II, p.^l72, also Prym und Socin Syrische Marchen, 
p. 205, and Silius Italious I, 480, quoted by Preller, Gnechische Mythologie, II, 354, 
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appeared, and tlmi prince at once became possessed of powerful weapons 
and great strength and courage. 

Now, one day, about this time, that great Asura Vidyuddhvaja, being 
established in heaven, was disporting himself in the water of the heavenly 
Ganges. He saw the water of that stream flowing along brown with the 
pollen of flowers, and remarked that it was pervaded by the smell of the 
ichor of elephants, and troubled with waves. Then, puffed up with pride 
of his mighty arm, he said to his attendants, Go and see who is disport- 
ing himself in the water above me. When the Asuras heard that, they 
went up the sti*eam, and saw the hull of S'iva sporting in the water with 
the elephant of Indra. And they came back and said to that prince of 
the Daityas, ** King, the bull of S'iva has gone higher up the stream, and 
is amusing himself in the water with Airavana : so this water is full of his 
garlands and of the ichor of Airavana.” When that Asura heard this, he 
was wroth, in his arrogance making light of Rudra, and infatuated by the 
full ripening of his own evil deeds he said to his followers, “ Go and bring 
that bull and Air^vaiga here bound.” Those Asuras went there, and tried 
to capture them, and thereupon the bull and elephant ran upon them in 
wrath and slew most of them. And those who escaped from the slaugttor 
went and told Yidyuddhvaja ; and he was angry, and sent a very great 
force of Asuras against those two animals. And those two trampled to 
death that army, upon which destruction came as the result of matured 
crime, and then the bull returned to S'iva, and the elephant to Indra. 

Then Indra heard about that proceeding of the Daitya’s from the 
guards, who followed Airavana to take care of him, and he concluded that 
the time of his enemy’s destruction had arrived, as he had treated with 
disrespect even the adorable Siva. He told that' to Brahma, and then he 
united himself with the assembled forces of the gods, and the Vidyadharas, 
and his other allies ; and then he mounted the chief elephant of the gods, 
and set out to slay that enemy of his ; and on his departure S'achi per- 
formed for him the usual ceremony to ensure good fortune. 


CHAPTBR CXVL 


Then Indra reached heaven and surrounded it with his forces, that 
were rendered confident by the favour of S^iva, and had gained the suitable 
opportunity and the requisite strength. When Vidyuddhvaja saw that, 
he marched out with his army ready for battle ; but as he marched out 
evil omens manifested them^lves to him 5 lightning flashes struck his ban- 
ners, vultures circled above his head, the states umbrellas were broken, and 
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jackais uttered boding bowls.* Disregarding these evil omens, nevertheless 
that Asura sallied forth ; and then there took place a mighty battle be- 
tween the gods and the Asuras. 

And Indra said to Chandraketu the king of the Vidyadharas, Why 
has Muktaphalaketu not yet come ?” Then Chandraketu humbly made 
answer, When I was marching out I was in such a hurry that I forgot 
to tell him ; but he is sure to hear of it, and will certainly follow me 
quickly/' When the king of the gods heard this, he quickly sent the 
dexterous charioteer of the Wind-god to bring the noble Muktdphalaketu. 
And his father Chandraketu sent with Indra's messenger his own warder, 
with a force and a chariot, to summon him. 

But Muktdphalaketu, bearing that bis father bad gone to battle with 
the Daityas, was eager to set out for that fight with bis followers. Then 
he mounted bis elephant of victory, and his mother performed for him the 
ceremony to ensure good fortune, and he set out from the world of the 
Wind, bearing the sword of S'iva. And when he bad set out, a rain of 
flowers fell on him from heaven, and the gods "beat tbeir drums, and fawour- 
ing breezes blew. And then the hosts of the gods, that had fled and hid 
themselves out of fear of Vidyuddhvaja, assembled and surrounded him. 
As he was marching along with that large army, he saw in his way a great 
temple of Parvati named Meghavana. His devotion to the goddess would 
not allow him to pass it without worshippingf ; so he got down from his 
elephant, and taking in his hand heavenly flowers, he proceeded to adore 
the goddess. 

Now it happened that, at that very time, Padmavati the daughter of 
Padma4ekhara the king of the Gandharvas, who had now grown up, bad 
taken leave of her mother, who was engaged in austerities to bring good 

♦ See the note in Vol. T, p. 465, also p. 578, and Zimmer’s Alt-Indisches Leben 
p. 60, Preller, Rdmische Mythoiogie, pp. 10*2 and 103 ; the vultures will remind the 
English reader of Shakespeare’s Julius Osesar, V, 1 , 84 and ff. ; for the ominous import 
of lightning see Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, Art. Bidental ; and Proller, Edtaiis- 
che Mythoiogie, p, 172. There is a very similar passage in Achilles *1 atius, Lib. 7 0, 3. 
*Xls ody irpii^\6o(i€y ray Qvpay, otavhs ij/w' yiverai vQyTjphs" KipKos Sit&^cay r^v 

Aemi'jnniy vardtra^i r^ irrepf ets r^y Kexpa^^y, See also Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar 
Errors, Book V, Chapter 23, Sec. 1 5 Wehster*s Duchess of Malfi, Act II, Sc, II. 

How superstitiously we mind our evils I 
The throwing uown salt, or crossing of a hare, 

Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a horse, 

Or singing of a cricket, are of power 
To daunt whole man in us. 

t I road tadamllmgliaym with JiSS. Nos. 1882 a 4 d 2166and the Sanskrit College ** 
MS. No. 3003 has 

67 
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fortune to lier husband who had gone to war, and had come, with her at- 
tendant ladies, in a chariot, from the world of Indra, to that temple of 
G-anri, with the intention of performing asceticism in order to ensure suc- 
cess to her father in battle, and to the bridegroom on whom she had set 
her heart. 

On the way one of her ladies said to her, “ You have not as yet any 
chosen lover, who might have gone to the war, and your mother is engnged 
in asceticism for the well-being of your father ; for whose sake, my friend, 
do you, a maiden, seek to perform asceticism When Padmavati had 
been thus addressed by her friend on the way, she answered, “ My friend, 
a father is to maidens a divinity procuring all happiness ; moreover there 
has ah'eady been chosen for me a bridegroom of unequalled excellence. 
That Muktapbalaketu, the son who has been born to the Vidyadhara king, 
in order that he may slay Vidyuddhvaja, has been destined for my husband 
by Siva. This I heard from the mouth of my father, when questioned by 
my mother. And that chosen bridegroom of mine has either gone, or 
certainly is going to battle : ^so I aifi about to propitiate with asceticism 
the holy Gauri, desiring victory for my future husband* as well as for my 
fatKer.” 

When the princess said this, her attendant lady answered her, Then 
this exertion on your part, though directed towards an object still in 
the future, is right and proper ; may your desire be accomplished !” Just 
as her fi'iend was saying this to her, the princess reached a large and 
beautiful lake in the neighbourhood of the temple of Gauri. It was 
covered all over with bright full-blown golden lotuses, and they seemed as 
if they were sufEused with the beauty flowing forth from the lotus of her 
face. The Gandharva maiden went down into that lake, and gathered 
lotuses with which to worship Ambika, and was preparing to bathe, when 
two Rakshasis came that way, as all the Eakshasas were rushing to the 
battle between the gods and Asuras, eager for flesh. They had up-standing 
hair, yellow as the flames vomited forth from their mouths terrible with 
tusks, gigantic bodies black as smoke, and pendulous breasts and bellies. 
The moment that those wanderers of the night saw that Gandharva princess, 
they swooped down upon her, and seizjed her, and carried her up towards 
' heaven. 

But the deity, that predded over her chariot, impeded the flight of 
those Bakshasis, and her grieving retinue cried for help ; and while this 
was going on, Muktapbalaketu issued from the temple of the goddess, 
having performed his worship j and hearing the lamentation, he came in 

♦ I read for pittm with the flixee India Office MSS and the San^rit 

College MS. 
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that direction. When the great hero beheld Padmavati gleaming bright 
in the grasp of that pair of Rakshasis, looking like a flash of lightning in 
the midst of a bank of black clouds, he ran forward and delivered her, hurl- 
ing the Rakshasis senseless to earth bj a blow from the flat of his hand. 
And he looked on that torrent river of the elixir of beauty, adorned with a 
waist charming with three wave-like wrinkles, who seemed to have been 
composed by the Creator of the essence of all beauty, when he was full of 
the wonderful skill he had acquired by forming the nymphs of heaven. And 
the moment he looked on her, his senses were benumbed by love’s opiate, 
though he was strong of will ; and he remained for a moment motionless, 
as if painted in a picture. 

And Padmavati too, now that the alarm caused by the Rakshasis was at 
an end, at once recovered her spirits, and looked on the prince, who possessed 
a form that was a feast to the eyes of the woiid, and who was one fitted to 
madden womankind, and seemed to have been created by Fate by a blend- 
ing together in one body of the moon and the god of Love. Then, her face 
being cast down with shame, she said of Tber owa accord to her friend, “ May 
good luck befall him ! I will depart hence, from the presence of a strange 
man.” 

Even while she was saying this, Muktaphalaketu said to her friend, 
What did this young lady say ?” And she answered, “ This lovely 
maiden bestowed a blessing on you, the saver of her life, and said to me, 
‘‘ Come, let us depart from the presence of a strange man.” When Muk- 
taphalaketu heard this, he said to her with eager excitement, Who is she ? 
Whose daughter is she ? To what man of great merit in a former life is 
she to be given in marriage 

When he addressed this question to the princess’s companion, she 
answered him, “ Fair sir, this my friend is the maiden named Padma- 
vati, the daughter of Padma^ekhara the king of the Gandharvas, and S^iva 
has ordained that her husband is to be Muktaphalaketu, the son of Chandra 
ketu, the darling of the world, the ally of ludra, the destined slayer of 
Yidyuddhvaja. Because she desires the victory for that future husband of 
hers and for her father in the battle now at hand, she has come to this tem- 
ple of Gauri to perform asceticism.” 

When the followers of Chandraketu’s son heard this, they delighted 
the princess by exclaiming, ** Bi*avo ! here is that future husband of yours.” 
Then the princess and her lover had their hearts filled with joy at discover- 
ing one another, and they both thought, “ It is well that we came here to- 
day,” and they continued casting loving sidelong timid glances at one 
another } and while thev were thus engaged, the sound of drums was heard, 

* The India Office MSS. have kamai da(id vd ; bat the isense is much the same. 



and then a hofet a])peared, and a chariot with the wind-god,^ and the 
wardei* of Chandraketo coming quickly. 

Then the wind-god and the warder respectfully left the chariot, and 
went up to that Muktdphaiaketu, and said to him, “ The king of the gods 
and your father Chandraketu, who are in the field of battle, desire your 
presence : so ascend this chariot, and come quickly.” Then the son of the 
Yidyadhara king, though fettered by love of Padmavati, ascended the 
chariot with them, out of regard for the interests of his superiors. And 
putting on a heavenly suit of armourf sent by Izidra, he set out quickly, 
often tunung back bis head to look at Padmavati. 

And Padmavati followed with her eyes, as long as he was in sight, 
that hero, who with one blow from the flat of his hand had slain the two 
Bakshasis, and with him ever in her thoughts, she bathed and worshipped 
S iva and Parvati, and from that time forth kept performing asceticisjp m 
that very place, to ensure his success. 

And Muktaphalaketu, still thinking on his sight of her, which was 
auspicious and portended viejborj, reached the place where the battle was 
going on between the gods and Asuras. And when they saw that hero 
arrive well-armed and accompanied by a force, all the great Asuras rushed 
to attack him. But the hero cut their heads to pieces with a rain of arrows, 
and made with them an of ering to the gods of the cardinal points, by way 
of inaugurating the feast of battle. 

But Vidyuddhvaja, seeing his army being slain by that Muktaphala- 
ketu, himself rushed in wrath to attack him. And when he smote with 
arrows that Baity a, as he came on, the whole army of the Asuras rushed 
upon him from every quarter. When Indra saw that, he at once attacked 
the army of the Baity as, with the Siddhas, G-andharvas, Vidyadharas, and 
gods at his back* 

Then a confused battle arose, with dint of arrow, javelin, lance, mace 
and axe, costing the lives of countless soldiers ^ rivers of blood flowed 
along, with the bodies of elephants and horses for alligators, with the 
pearls from the heads of elephantsj for sands, and with the heads of 
heroes for stones. That feast of battle delighted the flesh -loving demons, 
who, drunk with blood ina^ad of wine, were dancing with the palpitating 
trunks. The fortune of victory of the gods and Aeuras in that sea of 

• It appears fom hegiimiiig of the chapter that this was the charioteer of 
the chief god of the Wind. In Chapter 1 15, s*L 57, the wind-gods are opposed to 
the Baityas. B, and E. identify these wind-gods with the Maruts, s.v, Vfyu. 

f Dr* Kem oonects &&vachaitam to kavc^eham. The latter word is found in the 
three India Ofilce MSS. and flie Sanskrit College MS. 

J I xmdL moMktikc^ for The three India Office MSSr and the Sanskrit Cob 

have 
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battle, swayed hither and thither from time to time, fluctuating like u 
tide-wave. And in this way the fight went on for twenty-four days, 
watched by S'iva, Yishnu, and Brahma, who were present in their chariots. 

And at the end of the twenty-fifth day a series of single combats was 
taking place between the principal warriors of both armies along the 
greater part of the line of fight. And then a duel began between the noble 
Muktaphals^ketu, and Vidyuddbvaj^ the former in a chariot, the latter on 
ail elephant. Muktaphalaketu repelled the weapon of darkness with the 
weapon of the sun, the weapon of cold with the weapon of heat, the rock- 
weapon with the thunderbolt- weapon, the serpent- weapon with the weapon 
of Garuda, and then he slew the elephant-driver of that Asura with one 
arrow, and his elephant with another. Then Yidyuddhvaja mounted a 
chariot, and Muktaphalaketu killed the charioteer and the hordes. Then 
Vidyuddhvaja took refuge in magic. He ascended into the sky invisible 
with his whole army, and rained stones and weapons on all rides of the 
army of the gods. And as for the impenetrable net of arrows which 
Muktaphalakhetu threw around it, that x)aitya consumed it with showers 
of fire. 

Then Muktaphalaketu sent against that enemy and his followers the 
weapon of Brahma, which was capable of destroying the whole world, after 
he had pronounced over it the appropriate spells. That weapon killed the 
great Asura Vidyuddhvaja and liis army, and they fell down dead from the 
sky. And the rest, namely, Yidyuddhvaja’s son and Lis followers, and 
Yajradanshtra and his crew fled in fear to the bottom of Rasafcala.* 

And then the gods from heaven exclaimed, “ Bravo ! Bravo !” and 
they honoured the noble Muktaphalaketu with a * rain of flowers. Then 
Indra, having recovered his sway, as his enemy was slain, entered heaven^ 
and there was great rejoicing in the three worlds. And Prajapatif himself 
came there, making S'aehi precede him, and fastened a splendid crest-jewel 
on the head of Muktai^halaketu. And Indra took the chain from his own 
neck, and placed it on the neck of that victorious prince, who had restored 
his kingdom to ^him. And he made him sit on a throne equal in all re- 
spects to his own ; and the gods, full J of joy, bestowed upon him various 
blessings. And Indra sent on his warder to the city of the Asura Vidyud- 
dhvaja, and took possession of it in addition to his own city, with the in- 
tention of bestowing it on Muktaphalaketu, when a fitting time presented 
itself. 


* One of the seven hells, (not places of torment), 
t A title of Brahma 

} But the three India Office MSS. read phiir^ad iovpur^. It could, I suppose, 
mean. reeling with joy.’* ' The Sanskrit College MS. has p%trm^ 
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Then the Gandharva Padmasekhara, wishing to bestow Padmavati on 
that prince, looked meaningly at the face of the Disposer. And the 
Disposer, knowing what was in his heart, said to that prince of the Gan« 
dharvas, “ There is still a service remaining to be done, so wait a little.’’ 
Then there took place the triumphal feast o£ Indra, with the songs of Haha 
and Huhu, and the dances of liambha and others, which they accompanied 
with their own ‘voices. And when the Disposer had witnessed the festive 
rejoicing, he departed, and Indra honoured the Lokapalas and dismissed 
them to their several stations.** And after honouiing that Gandharva 
monarch Padmasekhara and bis train, he dismissed them to their own Gan- 
dhaiwa city. And Indra, after treating with the utmost respect the noble 
Huktaphalaketu and Chandraketu, sent them to their own Vidyadhara city 
to enjoy themselves. And then Muktaphalaketu, having destroyed the 
plague of the universe, returned to his palace, accompanied by his father, 
and followed by many Vidyadhara kings. And on account of the prince 
having returned victorious with his father, after a long absence, that city 
displayed its joy, being adorned wfth splendid jewels, and garlanded with 
flags. And his father Chandraketu at once bestowed gifts on all his 
servants and relations, and kept high festival in the city for the triumph 
of his son, showering wealth on it, as a cloud showers water. But Mu\t£- 
phalaketu, though he had gained glory by conquexnng Vidyuddhvaja, 
derived no satisfaction from his enjoyments without Padmavati. However, 
being comforted in soul by a friend named Sarny ata, who reminded him of 
the decree of S'iva, and consoling topics of that kind, he managed, though 
with difficulty, to get through those days* 


CHAPTER OXVII. 


In the meanwhile, that king of the Gandharvas, Padmasekhara, re- 
entered his city, celebrating a splendid triumph ; and hearing from his 
wife that his daughter Padmavati had performed asceticism in the temple 
of Gauri, to procure for him victory, he summoned her. And when his 
daughter came, emaciated with asceticism and separation from her lover, 

♦ The Lokapilas are the guardians of the four cardinal and four intermediate 
points of the compass. They appear to be usually reckoned as Indra, guardian of the 
Bast, Agni of the South-East, Varuna of the West, Yama of the South, Surya of 
the South-West, Pavana or Yayu of the North-West, Kuvera of the North, Soma or 
Chandra of the North-Bast Some substitute Niryiti for Sdrya and I^ani or Pyithivi 
for Soma* 
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and fell at his feet, he gave her his blessing, and said to her, “ Dear girl, 
for my sake you have endured great hardship in the form of penance, so 
obtain quickly fo»* a husband the noble Muktdphalaketu, the son of the 
king of the Yidyadharas, the slayer of Vidyuddhvaja, the viotorious pro- 
tector of the world, who has been appointed to marry you by S^iva him- 
self.’’ 

When her father said this to her, she remained with face fixed on the 
ground, and then her mother Kuvalayavati said to him, “ How, my hushafid, 
was so terrible an Asura, that filled the three worlds witli consternation, slain 
that prince in fight ?” When the king heard that, he described to her 
the valour of that prince, and the battle between the gods and Asuras. 
Then Padmdvati’s companion, whose name was Manoharika, described the 
easy manner in which he slew the two ftdksbasis. Then the king and 
queen, finding out that he and their daughter had met and fallen in love, 
were pleased, and said, What could those Bakshasis do against one, who 
swallowed the whole army of the Asuras, as Agastya swallowed the sea ?*’ 
Then the fire of Padm avail’s love blazed up moire violently, being fanned 
by this description of her lover’s surpassing courage, as by a breeze. 

Then the princess left her parents’ presence, and immediately as- 
cended in eager longing a jewelled terrace in the women’s apartments, 
which had pillars of precious stone standing in it, and lattices of pearl 
fastened to them, and had placed on its pavement, of costly mosaic, luxu- 
rious conches and splendid thrones, and was rendered still more delightful 
by means of the various enjoyments which there pi’esented themselves as 
soon as thought of. Even when there, she was exceedingly tortured with 
the fire of separation. And she saw from the top of this terrace a mag- 
nificent heavenly garden, planted with trees and creepers of gold, and full 
of hundreds of tanks adorned with costly stone. And when she saw it, 
she said to herself, “ Wonderful ! This splendid city of ours is more 
beautiful even than the world of the moon in which I was born. And yet 
I have not explored this city which is the very crest-jewel of the Himalayas, 
in which there is such a splendid suburban garden excelling Nandana. So 
I will go into this lovely shrubbery, cool with the shade of trees, and alleviate 
a little the scorching of the fires of separation.” 

After the young maiden had gone through these reflections, she dex- 
terously managed to descend slowly from the terrace alone, and prepared to 
go to that city garden. And as she could not go on foot, she was carried 
there by some birds that were brought to her by her power, and served as 
her conveyance. When she reached the garden, she sat in an arbour 
formed of plantains growing together, on a carpet of flowers, with heavenly 
singing and music sounding in her ears. And even there she did not ob- 
tain relief, and her passion did not abate ; on the contrary, the fire of her 
love increased more, as she was separated from her beloved* 
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Then in her longing she was eager to behold that loved one, though 
only in a picture, so by her magic power she summoned for herself a 
tablet for painting and colour-pencils. And she said to herself, Consider- 
ing even the Disposer is unable to create a second like my beloved, how 
can I, reed^ in hand, produce a worthy likeness of him ? Nevertheless, I 
'will paint him as well as I can for my own consolation.’’ After going 
through these reflections she proceeded to -paint him on a tablet, and while 
she was thus engaged, her confidante Manoharika, who had been troubled 
at not seeing her, came to that place to look for her. She stood behind 
the princess, and saw her languishing alone in the bower of creepers, with 
her painting-tablet in her hand. She said to herself, “ I will just see now 
what the princess is doing here alone.” So the princess’s confidante re- 
mained there concealed. 

And then Padmavati, with her lotus-like eyes gushing with tears, 
began to address in the following words her beloved in the painting. 

« When thou didst slay the formidable Asuras and deliver Indra, bow comes 
it that thou dost not deliver me 'Trom my woe, though near me, by speak- 
ing to me at any rate ? To one whose merits in a former life are small, 
even a wishing-tree is ungenerous, even Buddha is wanting in compassion, 
and even gold becomes a stone. Thou knowest not the fever of love, and 
canst not comprehend my pain 5 what could the poor archer Love, whose 
arrows are but flowers, do against one whom the Daityas found invincible ? 
But what am I saying ? Truly Pate is adverse to me, for Fate stops my 
eyes with tears, and will not allow me to behold thee for long together, 
even in a picturo.” When the princess had said this, she began to weep 
with teardrops that were so large that it appeared as if her necklace were 
nroken, and great pearls were falling from it. 

At that moment her friend Manoharika advanced towards her, and 
the princess concealed the picture and said to her, “ My friend, I have not 
seen you for ever so longj where have you been ?” When Manoharik^^ 
heard this, she laughed and said, “ I have been wandering about, my friend, 
for a long time to look for you ; so, why do you hide the picture ? I saw 
a moment ago a wonderful picture.” t 

When Padmavati’s friend said this to her, she seized her hand, and 
said to her with a face cast down from shame, and a voice choked with 
tears, friend, you knew it all long ago 5 why should I try to conceal 

it ? J The- fact is, that prince, though on that occasion, in the sacred 

♦ The reed was m dcuht used as a brush or pencil. The Sanskrit 0 oUege MS. 
readifr kaiHom, 

f The three Opoe MSSk read ixtha Sru^am, which, I suppose, means, and I 
lieard iscunething too.” 

"sy I Ihis^lpie m Brookhaus’s text is immetrical. Nos. 1382 and 8008 read Mmm 
Ho J 2im has no nif 
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enclosure of Gauri, he delivered me from the terrible fire of the Bakshasi’s 
wrath, plunged me nevertheless in the fire of love, with its intolerable flame 
of separation. So I do not know, where to go, whom to speak to, what to 
do, or what expedient I must have refourse to, since my heart is fixed on 
one hard to obtain.*^ 

When the princess said this, her friend answered her, My dear, this 
attachment of your mind is quite becoming and suitable ; your union 
would certainly be to the enhancement of one another’s beauty, as the 
union of the digit of the new moon with the hair of S^iva matted into the 
form of a diadem. And do not be despondent about this matter : of a 
truth he will not be able to live without you ; did you not see that he was 
afiected in the same way' as yourself ? Even women, who see you,* are so 
much in love with your beauty that they desire to become men ; so what 
man would not be a suitor for your hand ? Much more will he be, who is 
equal to you in beauty. Bo you suppose that Siva, who declared that you 
should be man and wife, can say what 4 false ? However, what afflicted 
one feels quite patient about an object mu^h desired, even though it 
is soon to be attained ? So cheer up I He will soon become your hus- 
band. It is not hard for you to win any husband, but all men must 
feel that you are a prize hard to win,** 

When the princess’s attendant said this to her, she answered her, 
“ My friend, though I know all this, what am I to do ? My heart cannot 
enduie to remain for a moment without that lord of my life, to whom it is 
devoted, and Cupid will not hear to be trifled wiuh any farther. For when 
I think of him, my mind is immediately refreshed,t but my limbs burn, 
and my breath seems to leave my body with glowing heat,** 

Even as the princess was saying this, she, being soft as a flower, fell 
fainting with distraction into the arms of that friend of hers. Then her 
weeping friend gradually brought her round by sprinkling her with water 
and fanning her with plantain-leaves. Her friend employed with her the 
usual remedies of a necklace and bracelet of lotus- fibres, a moist anointing 
with sandal-wood unguent, and a bed of lotus-leaves ; but these contracted 
beat by coming in contact with her body, and seemed by their heating 
and withering to feel the same pain as she felt. 

Then Padmavati, in her agitation, said to that friend, Why do you 
weary yourself in vain ? My suffering cannot be alleviated in this way. 
It would be a happy thiiig, if you would take the only step likely to al- 
leviate it.** When she said this in her pain, her friend answered her, 

♦ I adopt Dr. Eem*s conjecture of for ya. It is confirmed by the throe 
India Office MSS. and by the Sanskrit College MS, 

t This meaning is assigned by Bdhtfingk and Both to the word in this pas- 
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What would not I do for your sake ? Tell me, my friend, wliat that 
step is.” 

When the princess heard ishis, she said with difficulty, as if ashamed, 

“ Go, my dear friend, and bring my beloved here quickly; for in no other 
way can my suffering be allayed, and my father will not be angry ; on the 
contrary, as soon as he comes here, he will give me to him.” When her 
friend heard that, she said to her in a tone bf decision, “ If it be so, recover 
your self-command. This is but^a little matter. Here am I, my friend, 
setting out for Chandrapura the famous and splendid city of'Chandraketu 
the king of the Vidyadharas, the father of your beloved, to bring your be- 
loved to you. Be comforted 1 What is the use of grief 

When the princess had been thus comforted by Manoharikd, she said. 
Then rise up, my friend, may your journey be prosperous ! Go at once 1 
And you must say courteously from me to that heroic lord of my life,, who 
delivered the three worlds, ‘When you delivered me so triumphantlv in 
that temple of Gauri from the dangter of the Rakshasis, bow is that you 
do not deliver me now, when I am being slain by the god Cupid, the de- 
stroyer of women ? Tell me, my lord, what kind of virtue is this in per- 
sons like yourself able to deliver the worlds — ^to neglect in calamity one 
whom you formerly saved, though she is devoted to you.’* This is what 
you must say, auspicious one, or something to this effect as your own wisdom 
may direct ” When Padraavati had said this, she sent that friend on her 
errand. And she mounted a bird which her magic knowledge brought 
to her, to carry her, and set out for that city of the Vidyadharas. 

And then Padmavati, having to a certain extent recovered her spirits 
by hope, took the painting-tablet, and entered the palace of her father. 
There she went into her own apartment surrounded by her servants, and 
bathed and worshipped S^iva with intense devotion, and thus prayed to him, 
“ Holy one, without thy favouring consent no wish, great or small, is 
fulfilled for any one in these three worlds. So if thou wilt not give me for 
a husband that noble son of the emperor of the Vidyadharas, on whom I 
have set my heart, I will abandon my body in front of thy image.” 

When she addressed this prayer to S^iva, her attendants were filled 
with grief and astonishment, and said to her, “ Why do you speak thus, 
princess, regardless of your body^s weal ? Is there anything in these three 
worlds difficult for you to obtain ? Even Buddha would forget his self- 
restraint, if loved by you. So he must be a man of exceptional merit, 
whom you thus love.” When the princess heard this, carried away by 
the thought of his virtues, she said, “ How can I help loving him, who ii 
the only refuge of Indra and the rest of the gods, who alone destroyed the 

* I follow MSS. Hob, 3000 and 2166 which ^Yejano* 
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army of the Asuras, as the sun destroys the darkness, and who sared my 
life Saying such things, she remained there full of longing, engaged in 
conversation about her beloved with her eonddential attendants* 

In the meanwhile her friend Manobarika, travelling at full speed, 
reached Ohandrapura, that city of the king of the Vidyadbaras ; which 
Vi^vakarman made wonderful, and of unparalleled magnificence, as if dis- 
satisfied with the city of the gods, though of that also he was the architect. 
There she searched for Muktdphalaketu, but could not find him, and then, 
riding on her bird, she went to the garden belonging to that city. She 
derived much pleasure from looking at that garden, the magic splendour of 
which was inconceivable 5 the trees of which were of glittering Jewels, and 
had this peculiarity that one tree produced a great many fiowers of diflEerenfc 
kinds; which was rendered charming by the blending of the notes of 
various birds with the sound of heavenly songs 5 and which was full of 
many slabs of precious stone. 

And then, various gardeners, in |he form of birds, saw ber, and came 
no to her, speaking with articulate voice, and addressing her kindly, and 
they invited her to sit down on a slab of emerald at the foot of a ^drijdta- 
tree, and when she was seated, served her with appropriate luxuries. And 
she received that attention gratefully, and said to herself, Wonderful 
are the magic splendours of the princes of the VidjMharas, since they 
possess such a garden in which enjoyments present themselves unlooked 
for, in which the servants are birds, and the nymphs of heaven keep up a 
perpetual concert.** When she had said this to herself, she questioned 
those attendants, and at last, searching about, she found a thicket of 
pdrijdfa and other trees of the kind, and in it she saw Muktaphalafcetu 
appearing to be ill,* lying on a bed of flowers sprinkled with sandal-wood 
juice. And she recognized him, as she had become acquainted with him 
in the hermitage of G-auri, and she said to herself, “ Let me see what his 
illness is, that he is lying here concealed.” 

In the meanwhile Muktaphalaketu began to say to his friend Saipya* 
taka, who was attempting to restore him with ice, and sandal- wood, and fan- 
ning, Surely this god of love has placed hot coals in the ice for me, and in 
the sandaUwood Juice a flame of chaff, and In the air of the fan a fire as of 
a burning forest, since he produces a scorching glow on every side of me, 
who am tortured with separation. So why, my friend, do you weary 
yourself in vain ? In this garden, which surpasses l^andana, even the 
delightful songs and dances and other sports of heavenly nymphs aMicfe 
my soul. And without Padmavati, the lotus-faced, the daughter of Pad- 

♦ BoMlingk and l^oth considea that tdkalya^ca is the^true readings One MS- " 
certainly has y and 1 think probably the others. 
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masekbara, this fever produced by the arrows of love cannot be alleviated. 
But I do not dare to say this, and I do not find a refugd in any one ; indeed 
I know only of one expedient for obtaining her. I will go to the temple of 
Gauzd, where I saw my beloved, and where she tore out my heart with the 
arrows of her sidelong glances, and carried it away. There S'iva, who is 
united with the daughter of the king of mountains, will, when propitiated 
with penance, shew me how to become united with my beloved.” 

When the prince had said this, he was preparing to rise up, and then 
Manoharika, being much pleased, shewed herself; and Saipyataka, de- 
lighted, said to that prince, “ My friend, you are in luck ; your desire is 
accomplished. Look 1 here is that beloved’s female attendant come to 
you. I beheld her at the side of the princess in the* hermitage of the 
goddess Ambika.” Then the prince, beholding the friend of his beloved, 
was in a strange state, a state full of the bursting forth of joy, astonish* 
ment, and longing. And when she came near him, a rain of nectar to bis 
eyes, he made her sit by his side,^and asked her about the health of his 
beloved. 

Then she gave him this answer, “ISTo doubt my friend will be well 
enough, when you become her husband ; but at present she is afflicted. 
For ever since she saw you, and you robbed her of her heart, she has been 
despondent, and neither hears nor sees. The maiden has left off her neck- 
lace, and wears a chain of lotus-fibres ; and has abandoned her couch, and 
rolls on a bed of lotus-leaves. • Best of conq^uerors, I tell you, her limbs, 
now white with the sandal- wood juice which is drying up with their heat, 
seem laughingly* to say, * That very maiden, who formerly was too bashful 
to endure the mention of a loverf, is now reduced to this sad condition by 
being separated from her dear one.’ And she sends you this message.” 
Having said so much, Manoharika recited the two verses which Padmavati 
bad put into her mouth. 

When Muktaphalaketu heard all that, his pain departed, and he 
yoyfullj welcomed Manoh4rik4, and said to her, This my mind has been 
irrigated by your speech, as by nectar, and is refreshed ; and I have re- 
covered my spirits, and got rid of my languor : my good deeds in a former 
life' have to-day borne fruit, in that that daughter of the Gandharva king is 
su well-disposed towards me. But, though I might possibly be able to endure 
the agony of separation, how could that lady, whose body is as delicate as a 
endure it ? So I will go to that very hermitage of Gauri ; 

^ do you bring your friend there, in order that we may meet at once. 

* By the canons of Hindu rhetoric a smile is white. Hence this feigid conceit, 

flx^nafprtu. Two out of the three India Office MSS and the Sanskrit 
Wiege MS. give 
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And go quickly, auspicious one, and comfort your friend, and give her 
this crest-jewel, which puts a stop to all grief, which the Self-existent gave 
me, when pleased with me. And this necklace, which Indra gave me,^ is 
a present for yourself.’* When fche prince had said this, he gave her the 
crest-jewel from his head, and he took the necklace from his neck, and put 
it on hers. 

Then Manohdrik^ was delighted, and she bowed before him, and set 
out, mounted on her bird, to find her friend Padmdvati. And Muktapha- 
lafcetu, his languor having been removed by delight, quickly entered his own 
city with Saipyataka, 

And Manoh4rik4, when she came into the presence of Padmavati, 
told her of the love-pain of her beloved, as she had witnessed it, and repeat- 
ed to her his speech, sweet and tender with affection, as she had heard it ; and 
told her of the arrangement to meet her in the hermitage of Gaurl, which 
he had made, and then gave her the crest-jewel which he had sent, and 
shewed her the chain which he had given herself as a present. Then Pad- 
mdvatl embraced and honoured that friend of hers who had been so suc- 
cessful ; and forgot that pain of the fire of love which had tortured her 
before, and sbe fastened that crest- jewel on her head, as if it were Joy, and 
began to prepare to go to the wood of Gauri. 

In the meanwhile it happened that a hermit, of the name of Tapo- 
dhana, came to that grove of Gauri, with his pupil, named Dridbavrata. 
And while there, the hermit said to his pupil Dridbavrata, will engage 
in contemplation for a time in this heavenly garden. You must remain at 
the gate, and not let any one in, and after 1 have finished my con- 
templation, I will worship Parvati.” When the hermit had said this, he 
placed that pupil at the gate of the garden, and began to engage in con- 
templation under a j?4r(/i^«-tree. After he rosejip from his contempla- 
tion, he went into the temple to worship Ambikd,. but he did not tell his 
pupil, who was at the gate of the garden. 

And in the meanwhile Mnktaphalaketu came there adorned, with 
Sainyataka, mounted on a heavenly camel. And as he was about to enter 
that garden, that pupil of the hermit forbade him, saying, Do not do so I 
My spiritual superior is engaged in contemplation within.” But the prince, 
longing to see his beloved, said to himself, The area of this garden is 
extensive, and it is possible that she may have arrived and may be some- 
where within it, whereas the hermit is only in one corner of it.” So he got 
out of sight of that hermit’s pupil, and with his friend entered the* garden 
by flying through the air. 

And while he was looking about, the hermit’s pupil came in to see if 
bis spiritual superior had completed hif meditation. He could no{ see 
bis superior there, but he did see the noble Muktdphalaketu with liis 
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friend, who had entered the garden by a way by which it was not meant to be 
entered. Then that pupil of the hermit cursed the prince in his anger, 
saying to him, “ As you have interrupted the meditation of my spiritual 
guide, and driven him away, go with your friend to the world of men on 
account of this disrespect.” After he had pronounced this curse, he went 
in search of his superior. But Muktaphalaketu was thrown into great 
despondency by this curse having fallen on him like a thunderbolt, when 
his desire was on the point of being fulfilled. And in the meanwhile, 
Padmavati, eager to meet her beloved, came mounted on a bird, with 
Manoharika and her other attendants. And when the prince saw that 
lady, who had come to meet him of her own accord^ but was now separated 
from him by a curse, he was reduced to a painful frame of mind in which 
sorrow and joy were blended. And at that very moment Padmavati’s right 
eye throbbed, boding evil fortune, and her heart flattered. Then the prince, 
seeing that her lover was despondent, thought that he might be annoyed 
because she had not come before^ he did, and approached him with an 
affectionate manner. Thdn the prince said to her, My beloved, our 
desire, though on the point of fulfilment, has been again baffled by Fate/’ 
She said excitedly, “ Alas ! how baffled ?” And then the prince told her how 
the curse was pronounced on him. 

Then they all went, in their despondency, to entreat the hermit, who 
was the spiritual guide of him who indicted the curse, and was now in the 
temple of the goddess, to fi.x an end to the curse. When the great hermit, 
who possessed supernatural insight, saw them approach in hnmble guise, he 
said with a kind manner to Muktaphalaketu, “ You have been cursed by 
this fool who acted rashly before he had reflected however you have not 
done me mj harm, since I rose up of myself. And this curse can only 
be an instrument, not the real reason of your change ; in truth you have 
in your mortal condition to do the gods a service. You shall' come in the 
course of destiny to behold this Padmavati, and sick with love, you shall 
abandon your mortal body, and be quickly released from your curse. And 
you shall recover this lady of your life, wearing the same body that she wears 
now; for being a deliverer of the universe, you do nob deserve to lie long under 
a curse. And the cause of all this tftabhas befallen you is the slight stain of 
unrighteousness which attaches to you, on account of your having slain 
with that weapon of Brahmi, which you employed, old men and children/’ 

When Padmivati heard this, she said, with tears in her eyes, to that 
sage, Holy Sir, let me now have the same lot as my future husband ! I 
shall not be able to live for a moment without him.” When Padmavati 

* Here ^SS.^Hos. 3003 and 2166 and thg Sanskrit College MS. read (^ej^sliap4rm 
the nominative case of which word is found in Taranga 64, ^lokas 20 and 26. 
Ho. I8S2 has 
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made this request, the hermit said to her, ‘‘This cannot be : do you rensam 
here for the present engaged in asceticism, in order that he may be quickly 
delivered from his curse, and may marry you. And then, as the consort 
of that Muktaphalaketu, you shall rule the Vidyadharas and Asuras for 
ten halpas. And while you are performing asceticism, this crest-jewel, 
which he gave you, shall protect you ; for it is of great efEcacy, having 
sprung from the water-pot of the Disposer.” 

When the hermit, possessing divine insight, had said this to Padma- 
vafci, Muktaphalaketu, bending low, addressed this prayer to him, “ Holy 
Sir, may my faith in S'iva be unwavering during my life as a man, and 
may my mind never be inclined to any lady but Padmivati.” The hermit 
replied, “ So let it be !” and then Padmdvati, sorely grieved, pronounced 
on that pupil, whose fault had entailed these misfortunes, the following 
curse, “ Since you cursed in your folly my destined husband, you shall be 
a vehicle for him to ride on in his human condition, possessing the property 
of going with a wish and changing yqpr shape at will.*" When the pupil 
had been thus cursed, he was despondent, and lihen the hermit Tapodhana 
disappeared with him. 

Then Mukti-phalaketu said to Padmavati, “ I will now go to my city, 
and see what will happen to me there.** When Padmavati heard this, 
being terrided at separation, she at once fell on the earth with all her 
ornaments, as a creeper, broken by the wind, falls with all its flowers. 
And Muktaphalaketu comforted, as well as he could, his crying love, and 
depai’ted with his friend, frequently turning round his eyes to look at 
her. And after he was gone, Padmavati was much grieved, and weeping, 
said to her friend Manoh^rikd, who tried to comfort her, “ My friend, I am 
certain that I saw the goddess Parvati to-day in a dream, and she was about 
to throw a garland of lotuses round my neck, when she said, ‘ Hever mind ! 
I will give it you on some future occasion,’ and desisted from her inten- 
tion. So I understand that she wished in this way to let me know that 
my union with my beloved would be hindered.” When she was mourn- 
ing in this way over what had occurred, her friend said to her, “ This 
dream was no doubt sent to you when you say, by the goddess, in order to 
comfort you. And the hermit said the very same to you, and the gods have 
clearly thus ordained : so, be of good chedr, you will soon be reunited with 
your beloved.” 

This and other speeches from her friend, and the magic efficacy of the 
crest-jewel made Padmavati recover her self-command, and she remained 
there in the hermitage of Gauri. And she performed asceticism, worship- 
ping there S^iva and Parvati, three times a day, and also the picture of her 
beloved, which she had brought from her own city, looking upon it as the 
image of a divinity. Her parents, hearing what had taken place, came to 
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her in tears, and tried to prevent her, saying, Do not uselessly fatigue 
yourself with penance, to bring about a desired end, which will anyhow take 
place.” But she said to them, “ How could I live here with any comfort, 
now that the husband recently appointed for me by the god has fallen 
into misery owing to a curse ? For to ladies of good family a husband is 
a god. And no doubt, this calamity may soon be brought to an end by 
austeritieai, and Hiva may be propitiated, and then I may bo reunited with 
my beloved, for there is nothing* that austerities cannot accomplish.” 
When Padmavati had said this with firm resolution, her mother Kuvalaya- 
vali said to her father the king, “ King, let her perform this severe as-* 
cetieism ! Why trouble her further on false grounds ? This is appointed 
for her by destiny : there is a reason for it ; listen. Long ago, in the 
city of S'iva, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, named Bevaprabha, 
was performing a very severe penance, in order to obtain the husband 
she desired. Now my daughter Padmavati bad gone there with me to visit 
the shrine of the god, and she went up to the Siddba maiden and laughed 
at her, saying, * Are you nbt ashamed to practise austerities in order to 
obtain a husband?’ Then the Siddba maiden cursed hei; in her rage, 
‘ i laughter proceeds from childishness ; you also shall 

perform painful austerities to your heart’s content to obtain a husband.’ 
Accordingly she must of necessity endure the misery which the curse 
of the Siddba maiden has entailed ; who can alter that ? So let her do 
what she is doing ?” When the queen had said this to the king of the 
Gandharvas, he took leave at last, though reluctantly, of his daughter, 
who bowed at his feet, and went to his own city. And Padmavati 
remained in that hermitage of P£rvati, intent on religious observances 
and prayers, and every day she went through the air and worshipped 
that Siddbiivara, that was worshipped by Brahma and the other gods, of 
which S^iva had told her in a dream. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 


While Padmavati was engaged in asceticism, in order that she might 
be reunited to MuktAphalaketu, the son of the emperor of the Vidyddharas, 
that prince, feeling that Ms descent into the world of men was nigh at 
band owing to the curse of the Brahman, in his fear, fled to S^iva as a re- 
fuge. 


* Two of flbe MSB. and flie SSutskni College MS. insert kmehit before 
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And while he was worshipping S^iva, he heard a voice issue from the 
inner cell o£ his temple, ** Fear not, for thou sbalt not have to endure 
misery while dwelling in the womb, and thou shalt not have to safer 
during thy life as a mortal, nor shalt thou long remain in that condition.* 
Thou shalt be born &8 a strong and valorous prince. Thou shalt obtain from 
the hermit Tapodhana the control of all weapons, and my Oana named 
Kinkara shall be thy younger brother. With his help thou shalt conquer 
thy enemies, and accomplish the required service for the gods, and thou 
shalt be reunited witti Padmavati and rule the Vidyadharas.** When that 
prince had heard this voice, he conceived hope, and remained waiting 
for the ripening, so to speak, of the fruit of the curse pronounced upon 
him. 

At this point of my story there was a oily in the eastern region named 
Devasabha, that surpassed in splendour the court of the gods. In it there 
lived a universal monarch named Merudhvaja, the comrade of Indra when 
war arose between the gods and Asuras. ^That great-hearted prince was 
greedy of glory, not of the goods of others 5 his sword was sharp, but not 
his punfehments ; he feared sin, Jbut not his enemy. His brows were some- 
times curved in anger, but there was no crookedness in his heart. His arm 
was hard, where it was marked with the horny thickening produced by 
the bowstring, but there was no hardness in bis speech. He spared his 
helpless enemies in battle, but he did not exhibit any mean parsimony 
with regard to his treasure ;f and he took pleasure in virtuous deeds and 
not in women. 

That king had always two anxieties in his heart, the first was that not 
even one son Vas as yet born to him, the second was that the Asuras, who 
escaped from the slaughter in the great fight long ago between the gods and 
Asuras, and filed to Patala, kept continually sallying out to a distance 
from it, and treacherously destroying holy places, temples, and hermitages 
in his land, and then retiring into Patala again ; and the king could not 
catch them, as they could move through the air as well as through P;^tala j 
that afflicted the brave monarcb, though he bad no rivals upon earths 

It happened that once, when he was afflicted with these anxieties, he 
went to the assembly of the gods, on the day of the full moon in the month 
Chaitra, in Indra’s splendid chariot, which he sent to fetch him ; for Indra 
always held a general assembly in the early paH of that day, and king Mern* 
dhvaja always went to it in his chariot. But on that occasion the king 
kept sighing, though he was amused with the dances and songs of the 
heavenly nymphs, and honoured by Indra. 

* MS. No. 1882 reads garhhwodsB Meio ; and tiiis seems to give a sense more 
clearly in accordance with the sequel of thetstory. 

t literally, too carefiil guarding of his dinw ««, Jjindra is the Latin denm'ius. 

69 
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When the king of the gods saw that, knowing what was in his heart, 
he said to him, “ King, I know what thy grief is ; dismiss it from thy 
mind. One son shall be born to thee, who shall be called Muktaphala^ 
dh^aja, and shall be a portion of S'iva, and a second named Malayadhvaja, 
who shall be an incarnation of a Gana. Muktaphaladhvaja and his younger 
brother shall obtain from the hermit Tapodhanathe sciences and all weapons 
and a creature to "ride on, that shall possess the power of assuming 
any shape. And that invincible warrior shall again obtain the great weapon 
of Pasupati, and shall slay the Asuras, and get into his power the earth 
and Patala. And receive from me these two air-going elephants Kan- 
chanagiri and Kanehanasekbara, together with mighty weapons.^* When 
Indra had said this to Merudhvaja, he gave him the arms and the elephants, 
and dismissed him, and he went delighted to his own city on the earth. 
But those Asuras, who had managed by their treachery to cast discredit 
upon the king, escaped being caught by him, even when mounted on the 
sky-going elephant, for they tocjk refuge in Patala. 

Then the king, desiring a son, went, on bis heavenly elephant, to the 
hermitage of that hermit Tapodhana, of whnm Indra had told him. There 
he approached that hermit, and told him that command of Indra, and said 
to him, “ Eeverend Sir, quickly tell me what course I ought to take to 
gain my end.” And the hermit recommended that the king and his wife 
should immediately take upon them a vow for the propitiation of S'iva, in 
order that they ihight attain their end. The king then proceeded to pro- 
pitiate S'iva with that vow, and then that god, being pleased, said to the 
king in a dream, “ Eise up, king, thou shalt soon* obtain one after another 
two invincible sons for the destruction of the Asuras.” When the king 
had beard this, he told it to the hermit when he woke up in the morning, 
and after he and his wife had broken their fast, he returned to his own 
city. 

Then that august and beautiful lady, the queen of Memdhvaja, 
became pregnant within a few days. And Muktapbalaketu was in some 
mysterious way conceived in her, having been compelled by the curse to 
abandon his Vidyadbara body. And that body of his remained in his own 
city of Chandrapura, guarded by his relations, kept by magic from cor- 
rupting. 

So the queen of king Merudhvaja, in the city of Devasabha, delighted 
her husband by becoming pregnant. And the more the queen was op- 
pressed by her condition, the more sprightly was her husband the king. 
And when the time came, she gave birth to a boy resembling the sun, who, 

* Of course we must read a'vilamhit&m which is found in two out of the three 
India Office MSS, and in the Sanskrit Collie MS. Eo. 1883 has •oilamhitam^ 
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though an infant, was of great might, even as Parvati gave birfeh to the 
god of war. And then not only did rejoicing take place over the whole 
earth, but in the heaven also in which the gods struck their drums. And 
the hermit Tapodhana, who possessed heavenly insight, came there in 
person, to congratulate that king Merudhvaja. With the help of that 
hermit, the rejoicing king gave his son the name Muktaphaladbvaja men- 
tioned by Indra. 

Then the hermit departed ; but after the lapse of a year a second son 
was born to the king by that queen, and the king, with the help of that 
hermit, who, in the same way, came there out of joy, named him Malaya- 
dhvaja. 

Then Saipyataka was born as the son of the king’s minister in 
accordance with the curse, and his father gave him the name of Maha- 
buddhi. Then those two princes gradually grew up, like lions* whelps, 
with that minister’s son, and as they grew, their might developed also. 

And after eight years only had passed, the hermit Tapodhana came 
and invested those princes with the saeredlihread^ And during eight more 
years he instructed. them* in knowledge, and in fee accomplishments, and 
in the use of all the mighty weapons. Then king Merudhvaja, seeing 
that his sons were young men, able to fight with all weapons, considered 
that he had not lived in vain. 

Then the hermit was about to return to his hermitage, but the king 
said to him, ** Eeverend Sir, now take whatever present you desire.” 
The great sage answered, “ This is the present I desire from you, king, 
that, w5th your sons, you would slay the Asuras tjiat impede my sacrifices. 
The king said to him, Then, reverend sir, you must now take your pre- 
sent 5 so begin a sacrifice ; the Asuras will come to impede it, and then 
I will come with my sons For formerly those Daifcyas, after they had 
treacherously wrought you wrong, used to fly up into the air, and dive 
into the sea, and go to Patala. But now I have two air-going elephants 
given me by Indra, by means of those two I and my sons will catch them, 
even if they do fly through the air.” 

When the hermit heard that, he was pleased and he said to the king. 
Then do you make in the mean time fit preparation for my sacrifice, iu 
order that I may go and begin a long sacrificial session that will be famous 
in every corner of the earth. And I will send you, as a messenger, this my 
pupil Dridbavrafca, who has acquired the shape of an unrestrained mighty 
bird going with a wish ; and on him shall Muktaphaladbvaja ride.” 

When the hermit had said this, he returned to his hermitage, and 
the king sent after him the preparations for the sacrifice. With those he 


* is a )3iispzmt for vinipeie. 





began a sacrifice, at which the gods and rishis assembled in a body, and 
the Danavas, dwelling in Pafcala, were excited when they heard of it. 

When the hermit knew that, he sent his pupil Dridbavrata, who had 
been made by the curse to assume the form of a bird, to the city of Deva- 
sabha. When king Merudhvaja saw him arrive there, he remembered the 
words of tlte hermit, and got ready those two heavenly elephants. And 
be himself mounted the chief one, which was named Kanchanagiri, and 
the lesser one, which was named Kanchanasekhara, he gave to the younger 
of his sons. But Muktaphaladhvaja, taking with him the heavenly weapons, 
mounted great bird Dridbavrata, and the bards bailed him with 
songs. Then those three heroes sent their armies on in front, and set 
forth, mounted on air-going steeds, and blessed by holy Brahmans. And 
when they reached the hermitage, the hermit, being pleased with them, 
granted them this boon, that they should be invulnerable by all weapons. 

In the meanwhile the army of the Asuras came to impede the sacrifice, 
and the soldiers of Merudhvaja, when they saw the Asuras, charged them 
with a shout. Then a battle tooE place between the Daityas and the men, 
but the Daityas, being in the air, pressed sore the men who were on the 
ground. Then Muktaphaladhvaja, mounted on his winged steed, rushed 
forward, and cut and crushed the Daityas with a shower of arrows. And 
those Daityas who escaped his destroying hand, seeing him mounted on a 
bird, and resplendent with brightness, took to flight, supposing that he 
was Narayana. And aU of them fled in fear to Patala, and told what had 
happened to Trailokyamalin, who was at that time king of the Daityas. 

When the king of the Asuras heard that, he quickly enquired into the 
matter by means of his spies, and found out that Muktaphaladhvaja was 
a mortal ; and unable to endure the disgrace of having been defeated by 
a man, he collected all the Danavas in Patala, and though warned by 
omens to desist, he went to that hermitage to fight. But Muktaphala- 
dhvaja and his men, who were on the alert there, rushed to attack the king 
of the Danavas, as soon as they saw him arrive with bis army. Then a 
second great battle took place between the Asuras and the men ; and the 
gods, headed by Rudfa and Indra, came in their chariots to witness it. 

And then Muktaphaladhvaja saw instantly presenting itself before him 
there a great weapon of Pasupati, of irresistible might, of huge size, with 
a fiame of fire streaming up from it, with three eyes, with four faces, with 
one leg, and eight arms, looking like the fire which is to burn up the world 
at the end of the kalpa. The weapon said, “ Know that I have come by 
the command of S^iva, to ensure your victory.’* When the weapon said 
this, the prince worshipped it and clutched it. 

In the meanwhile those Asuraa in the air, raining arrows, pressed hard 
the fainting army of Merudhvaja that was below them. Then Mukta- 
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plialadhvaja, wbo fought in various manners, came to deliver that army 
and fought with the Asuras, placing a net o£ arrows between them and his 
own men. 

And when Trailokjamalin, the king of the Asuras, saw him and his 
father and brother, mounted on their air-going steeds, he sent forth the 
snake-weapon. Innumerable terrible venomous snakes came out of it, and 
these Malay adhvaja slew with Oaruda-birds, that came out of the Garuda- 
weapon. Then Muktaphalaketu repelled with ease every weapon that the 
king of the Daitjas and his son sent forth. 

Then that enemy of the gods, and his son, and the other Danavas were 
enraged, and they all at one time launched at him their fiery weapons. But 
those weapons, seeing the weapon of Fasupati blazing in front of him, were 
immediately terrified and fled. 

Then the Daifcyas were terrified and tried to escape, but the hero 
Muktaphaladhvaja perceived their intention, and immediately constructed 
above them, and on all sides of them, an impenetrable net of arrows, like a 
cage of adamant. And while the Danavas wer^ circling within this, like 
birds, Muktaphaladhvaja with the help of his father and brother, smote 
them with sharp arrows. Aifd the severed hands, feet, bodies, and heads of 
those Daityas fell on the ground, and streams of blood* flowed. Then the 
gods exclaimed “ Bravo !” and followed up their acclamation with a rain 
of flowers, and Muktdphaiadhvaja used the bewildering weapon against those 
enemies. That made the Asuras and their king fall senseless on the earth, 
and then by means of the weapon, of Yaru^a the prince bound them all 
with nooses. 

Then the hermit Tapodhana said to king Merudhvaja, “ You must 
by no means kill those Asura warriors that have escaped the slaughter : 
but you must win them over and enter Easatala with them. As for this 
king of the Daityas, and his son, and his ministers, you must take them 
with the great Asuras, and the malignant Nagas. and the principal Eak- 
shasas, and imprison them in the cave of S^vetalaila in Devasabha.”t When 
the hermit had said th’« to Merudhvaja, he said to the Daitya warriors, 
“ Do not be afraid, we must not slay you, but you must henceforth be 
subject to the sway of this Muktaphaladhvaja and his brother.^* When 
the king said this to the Danavas, they joyfully consented to his proposaL 
Then the king had Trailokjamalin, the sovereign of the Daityas, with his 
son and the others, conveyed to Sfvetaiaila. And he placed them in con- 
finement in that cave, and had them guarded by his principal minister, 
who was backed by a force of many brave warriors. 


* We should probably read rnmnimnagdl^ with two India Office MSS. Ko 3003 
mrunimnagdlp* ^ 

t The three India Office MSS. give Devasabhdsanne, *'noar Devasabha.” 
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Then, tbe battle having come to an end, and the gods, who were 
present in their chariots, having departed, after showering manddra flowers, 
an universal rejoicing took place over the whole world, and the victorious 
king Merudhvaja said to his two sons, ‘‘I will remain here for the 
present to guard the sacrifice, and do you march to Patdla with these 
soldiers of ours, who have possessed themselves of many chariots belonging 
to the Daiiyas, and with those soldiers of the Asura armj who have escaped 
destruction. And conciliate and win over to our allegiance the inhabitants 
of Patala, and appoint chief governors throughout the territory, and hav- 
ing thus taken possession of it you must return here.” 

When the heroic Muktaphaladhvaja, who was mounted on his heavenly 
steed, that went with a wish, and Malayadhvaja heard this, the two brothers, 
with their forces, entered Rasatala, together with that portion of the army 
of the Danavas, that had made submission, which marched in front of them. 
And they killed the guards that opposed them in various places, and proclaimed 
an amnesty to the others by beat of drum. And, as the people shewed 
confidence and were submissive, they took possession of the seven Rasa- 
talas, adorned with splendid palaces* built of various jewels, and they en- 
joyed those palaces which were rendered delightful by gardens that grati- 
fied every wish, and had in them lakes of heavenly wine with many ladders 
of precious stone. And there they beheld Ddnava ladies of wonderful 
beauty, and their daughters, who by means of magic concealed fheir forms 
within trees. 

And then Svayamvaraprabha, the wife of Trailoliyamalin, began aus- 
terities in order to bring about the welfare of her imprisoned husband, and 
in the same way her daughters, Trailokjaprabha and Tribhuvanaprabha, 
began austerities for the welfare of their father. 

And those princes honoured with various favours all the inhabitants of 
Patala, who were happy now that they had obtainea repose j and they 
appointed Sangramasinha and others governors, and went to their father in 
the hermitage of Tapodhana. 

And in the meanwhile the sacrifice of the hermit there reached com- 
,pletion, and the gods and: the rkUs prepared to go to their own abodes.f 
And as Indra was exceedingly pleased, Merudhvaja said to him, Come 
with me to my city, king of heaven, if thou be pleased with me.” When 

♦ The three India Office MSS., read puraiatair^ ” hundreds of cities In any 
case varais should he varair, 

t BShtlingk and Roth would read svadhish^ydni for mddhisthdni in Taranga 120, 
25. Her© Brookhaus reads avddhisthdn rishayas which I tmd in MS. No 1882 ; No 
,8003 has what, judging from the way shi^ is written in this MS., I take to be 

No 2166 has what for similar reasons I take to be svadhisht^dtirisAm 

The Sanskrit Coilego MS. has soadhUhtdnyriiha^, 



Indra heard that, he went, in order to please him, with the king and 
his sou to the citj of Devasabha, after taking leave of the hermit. And 
there the king, who was sovereign of worlds, entertained Indra so 
sumptuously, that he forgot his happiixess in heaven. Then ludra too, 
h.-iug gruiiCed, took the king and sons in his own heavenly chariot 
to his celestial abode, and in that place which was charming with the 
pleasures of a concert in which Ndrada, Rambha and others performed, he 
O’lde Mcrudhvaja, with Muktaphaladlivaja and ilaiayadh vaja. forget their 
toils, and gave them garlands from the Parijata-tree, and cele*Ual diadems, 
and after honouring them, sent them home. 

And tliej, wlieii they returned, kept going to and fro uetween the 
earth and Patdla, and though kings of men, bare sway in two worlds. 
Then Merudhyaja said to Muktaphaladbvaja, ** Our enemies are conquered ; 
you two brothers are young men, and I have various princesses who 
are subject to my sway, and I have sent for some of them : the fitting 
time has come ; so take to yourselves^wives.'* 

When Muktaphaladhvaja’s father said this to him, be answered, 
*• Father, my mind is not |iiclined to marriage at present. I will now 
pn'form a course of austerities to propitiate* Siva ; but let this Malaya- 
dhvaja my clear younger brother, be married.*’ When his younger brother 
Malaradhvaj ‘1 heard this, he said, “Noble brother, is it fitting that 1 should 
be married, before you have taken a wife, or that I should hold sway while, 
you are v^ithout a kingdom ? I fellow in your footsteps.” 

When Malayadhvaja said this, king Merudlivaja said to his eldest sou 
Muktaphaladbvaja, “ Your younger brother here has spoken rightly, but 
what you have just said is not right ; it is no time for asceticism in this 
fresh youth of yours ; the present should be to you a time of enjoyment ; 
so abandon, my son, this perverse crotchet of yours, which is most inop- 
portune.” Though the king addressed these admonitions to his eldest 
son, that prince resolutely refused to take a wife : so the king remained 
silent, to wait for a more favourable time. 

In the meanwhile, in Patala, the two daughters of Trailokyamalin’s wife, 
Svayamprabha, who were engaged in austerities, said to their mother, 
Mother, when one of us was seven and the other eight years old, owing to 
our want of merits, f our father was imprisoned, and we were hurled from 
the royal rank. It is now the eighth year, that we have been engaged in 
aubteiities, and yet S'iva is not pleased with us, and our father has not, 

* For Kos. 1883 and 2166 give drddimjm wMch satisfies the metre. 

‘Xhe Sanskrit College MS. has drddhitiims 

t I road ah'itapinpjayahy not Having done meritorious actions. This is the read**' 
ing of all the India Ofiice MSS. and tho Stmskrit College MS. 
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as yet, boon leloased irom his imprisonment So let us even consume 
these unlucky bodies in the fire, before we also are imprisoned, or ex- 
perience some other insult at the hands of our enemy.” 

When Svayamprabha’s daughters said this to liei', she answered them, 
“ Wait a while, rny daugh'ters, we shall regain our former glory. For I 
know that, irhile I was engaged in austeritiej.*, i\u god S'iva said to me 
in a dream, * My child, be of good courage ; thy husband shall recover 
bis kingdom, and the princes Miiktaphaladhvaja and Malayadhvaja shall 
be the husbands of thy two daughters. And do not suppose that they 
are men ; for one of them is a noble Tidyadhara, and the other is a Gaiia of 
mined Vvlieii I had received this revelation from S'iva, I woke up at the 
close of niglic ; and supported by this hope I have borne great suffering. 
So I will inform the king your father of this matter, and with his consent, 
I will endeavour to bring about your marriage 

When the queen Svayamprabha had in these words comforted her 
daughters, she said to Iiiduaiati, an 0I4 woman of the harem, ** G-o to my 
husband in the cave of S'vetasaiia, and fall at his feet, and say to him from 
me, ‘ My husband, the Creator has formed me o| such strango wood, that, 
though the fire of sepai‘ation from you burns fiercely, I have not yet been 
consumed by it. But it is because I entertain a hope of seeing you again 
that I have not abandoned life.’ When you have said this, tell him the 
revelation that S'iva made to me in a dream, then ask him about the mar- 
riage of our daughters, and come back, and cell me what he says,* I will 
then act jiccordingly.” 

When she had said this, she sent off Indumati ; and she left Piitala 
and reached tlie well-guarded entrance of that mountain-cave. She en- 
treated the guards and entered, and seeing Trailokyamalin there a prisoner, 
she burst into tears, and embraced his feet ; and when be asked her how 
she was, she slowly told him all his wife’s message ; then that king said, 
** As for what S'iva says about my restoration to my kingdom, may that 
turn out as the god announced, but the idea of my giving my daughters 
to the sons of Merudhvaja is preposterous. I would rather perish here 
than give my daughters as a present to enemies and men too, while myself 
a prisoner.” 

When Indumati bad been sent away by the .king with this message, 
she went and delivered it to his wife Svayamprabha. And when Traiio- 
kyaprabhd and Tribhuvanaprabha the daughters of the Daitya sovereign 
heard it, they said to their mother Svayamprabha, Anxiety lest our 
youthful purity should be outraged makes the fire seem our only place of 
safety, so we will enter it, mother, on the fourteenth day, that is now ap- 
^proaching.” When they had thus resolved^ their mother and her suite 
also made up their minds to die. And when the fourteenth day arrived. 
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tl'iej all worshipped Hatake^vara, and made pjres in a holy batliing-place 
called Paparipu. 

Xow it happened that on that very da}^ king Merudhvaja, with his 
son> and his wife, was coming there to worship Hatakesvara. And as be 
was going to the holy water of Paparipa, with his suite, to bathe, he saw 
smoke ri:;ing from the midst of a grove on its bank. And when the king 
asked, “ How comes smoke to be rising here those governors he bad 
sot over Pataia, Sangramasitiha and the others, said to him, Great king, 
Svayamprabba, the wife of Trailokyamalin, is engaged in austerities here 
with her daughters the princesses Without doubt they are now performing 
liere mmt sacriSciai rite in honour of the fire, or possibly they are wearied 
out with excessive asceticism, and are immolating themselves by enter- 
ing it.” 

When the king heard that, he went to see what was going on, with 
his sons, and his wife, and those governors of P4tala, ordering the rest of 
his suite to remain beluncl. And concealing himself there, he beheld those 
Daitja muiders, with their n?other, worshipping the fire of the pyres, 
ivhich was burning brightly.^ They seemed with the effulgence of the 
great beauty of their faces which shone out in all directions, to be creating 
in the lower world a hundred discs of the moon : and to be installing the 
god of love as king after the conquest of the three worlds, with their swiftly- 
moving necklaces that looked like liquid streams poured down from the 
golden pitchers of their breasts. Their broad hips, surrounded with the 
girdlevS which they wore, looked like the head of the elephant of love 
adorned with a girdle of constellations. The long wavy masses of hair 
which they bore, seenied like snakes made by the Creator to guard the 
treasure of their beauty. When the king saw tbevn, he was astonished, and 
he said, “ The creation of the Maker of All is surprising for the novelty that 
is ever being manifested in it if for neither Rambha, nor Urvasi, nor Ti- 
lottama is equal in beauty to these two daughters of the Asiira king,” 

While the king was making these reflections to himself, Trailokya- 
prabha, the elder of the two Daitya maidens, after worshipping the god 
present in the Fire^ addressed this prayer to him, “ Since, from the time tliat 
my mother told me of the revelation of S'iva received by her in a dream, 
my mind has been fixed upon prince Muktapiraladhvaja, that treasure-house 
of virtue, as my chosen husband, J pray, holy one, that he may be my 
husband in a future birth, inasmuch as, though in this birth my mother 

« The three India Ofldce MSS. give susamiddhamy which is nerhaps preferable 
to the reading of Brockhaus's text. The Sanskrit College MS gives sustnmtmn, 

t MSS. Hoa. 1882 and 2166 and the Sanskrit College give lasmuavaifavdiU 
hhutd ** is ever displajdng now marv^lg/' No. 3003 gives iasannavatavddhhutd* The 
t is no doubt a mere slip of the pien foi n 

* 70 
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•wishes to give me to him, my haughty father, being a captive, will not 
consent to it ” When Tribhnvaiiaprabha beard that, she, in the same way, 
prayed to the Fire-god that Malayadhvaja might be her husband in a 
future life* 

Then king Blerudbvaja, who was delighted at hearing that, ana the 
queen his wife said to one another, If our two sons could obtain these two 
maidens for their wives, they would reap fruit from their conquest of the 
two worlds. So let us go to them and their mother, before they have cast 
themselves into the fire, as they intend to do in a moment, and dissuade 
them from doing so ” When the king, in consultation with the queen, 
had made up his mind to this, he went up to them, and said, ** Do not 
act rashly ; for I will put a stop to your sorrow/* When all the Asura 
ladies beard this speech of the king’s, that seemed like a rain of nectar to 
their ears, and afterwards saw him, they all bowed before him. 

And Svayamprabha said tojbim, ** Before we were concealed by magic, 
and you did not see us, tlK)ugh we saw you, but now we have been seen here 
by you, the sovereign of the two worlds. And now that we have been 
seen by you, our sorrow will soon come Co an end ; much more since you 
have bestowed on us by your own mouth a boon we never craved j so take 
a seat and receive the arghya and water for the feet.**^ For you deserve to 
be honoured by the three worlds ; and this is our hermitage/* When she 
said this, the king answered laughing, “ Give the arghya and water for the 
feet to these your sons-in-law.** Then Svayamprabha said, To them the 
god St iva will give the arghya and soon, but do you receive it to-day.** 
Then Memdhvaja said, “ I have already received it all ; but do you, ladies, 
immediately give up your intention of committing suicide ; and go and 
dwell in one of your cities where every wish can be gratified \ then I will 
take steps to ensure your welfare.*’ 

When the king said this, Svayamprabhd said to him, “ In accordance 
with your Majesty’s order we have given up our intention of abandoning 
the body, but while our lord is in prison, how would it be becoming for us 
to live in our palace ? So we will remain here, king, for the present, until 
your Highness shall perform the promise which you spontaneously made 
to us, and shall cause our lord to be set free with his servants and ministers. 
And he will hold sway as your Majesty’s zealous officer, and will make over 
his realm to you if you desire it ; indeed he will make a strict agreementf 
with you to this effect. And for this we and all the inhabitants of Patala 

* X read arghyatyddyddi in ^ 180, 6 j as in 181, 6. The y is found in tlie three 
India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. I also read in H. i79 smgird datte 
4$vmdnarth%U mre, whicffi I dnd in ihe^three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit 
College MS. 

t Two of the India Office MSS. read mmayapredihmdhai^ ; No. 3003 has samaya 
dearly some letters have teen omitted.'' The sense would remain tho same 
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w ill be your sureties, so take our jewels from tlie regions of Patala, and 
make them your own.” 

When she said this, king Morudlivaja said to her, “ I will see about 
that, but you must remember your promise.” When the king had said 
this, he bathed and worshipped Jlatalesa. And those Daitya princesses, 
having now seen his sons with their own eyes, bad their minds entirely 
fixed on them. Then all the inhabitants of Rasitala** fell at the feet of 
the viituous king Merudbvaja, and asked that Trailokyamalin should be 
set at liberty ; and then king Merudhv tja, with his wife, sons, and servants, 
left ,the world of the Asuras, and returned to his own city, covering the 
regions with his umbrellas white as bis own glory. There his son Ma- 
layadhvaja spent the night in thinking on the younger daughter of the 
king of the Danavas, being tortured 'with the fever of love, and though he 
closed his ej^es, he never slept. But that sea of self-control Muktapha- 
ladbvaja, though he thought upon the elder daughter of the Asura monarch 
who wab deeply in love with him, and though he was young, and she was 
fair enough to shake with love the saijitly minds of anchorites, still in 
virtue of the boon he had craved from the hemnit, was no whit disturbed 
in mind. But Merudhvaja, Ending that his elder son was determined not 
to take a wife, while Malay adhvaja was desperately in love, and that on 
the other hand that great Asura was averse to giving him his daughters, 
reuiained with his mind bewildered as to how to devise an expedient. 


CHAPTER CXIX. 


Then king Merudhvaja, seeing that Malayadhvaja was thus over- 
powered with the fever of love, said to his queen, If those two daughters 
of Trailokyamalin, whom 1 saw in Patala, do not become tbe wives of my 
two sons, what advantage shall J have gained ? And iny son hlalayadhvaja 
is consumed with smouldering fiame, because he cannofe obtain the younger 
of the two, though shame makes him conceal the fire of love. It is for 
this very reason that, though I promised Trailokyamalin^s queen that I 
would set him at liberty, I do not at once make my promise good. For, 
if he is set free from his imprisonment, his pride as an Asura will prevent 

* Patala and Easatala seem to be used indiscriminately to denote “ tae nether 
world ” in this passage. Strictly speaking, Rasatala is one of the seven Patalas, The 
words in 189 v;hich 1 have translated regions of Pitala ** mean literally ** the I^ata* 
las.’’ In il 192 the three India Oifice HSS. read ‘^having had a good 

look at them,’' 
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his ever giving his daughters to my sons as being men. So it* is now ad* 
disable to propose this matter to him in a conciliatory manner.’* 

When he had gone through these reflections with the queen, he said 
to his warder, “ Go to the cave of S'vetasaila, and say, as from me, in a 
kind manner to Trailokyamaiin, the king of the Daityas, who is imprisoned 
there, ‘ King of the Daityas, by the appointment of Destiny you have 
been long afSicted here, so now do what I advise, and bring your affliction 
to an end. Give to my two sons your two daughters, who fell in love with 
them at first sight, and thus procure your release, and rule your kingdom, 
after you have given security for your fidelity.’ ” 

With this message the king sent off his warder, and he went and 
delivered it to the Daitya monarch in that cave. The monarch answered, 
I will not give my two daughters to two men and tlie warder returned 
and reported his answer to the king. 

Then king Merudhvaja began to look about for some other means 
of attaining his end, and in the course of some days Svayamprabha heard 
how he had sped, so she again seat Induroati £iom Patala to his palace with 
a message. '* 

And Indumati arrived, and had herself announced by the female 
warder, and went into the presence of the gr&t queen, who received her 
graciously. And she bowed before her, and said to her, “ Queen, queen 
Svayamprahha sends you this message, ‘ Have you forgotten your own 
promise ? The seas and the principal mountains will suffer change at tlie day 
of doom, but the promises of people like you will not change even then. 
Although my husband has not consented to bestow our daughters as you 
wished, reflect, how could he have given them as a present while himself 
a prisoner ? If you release him in a proper way as an act of kindness,* 
he vein certainly make you a return by giving you his daughters. Other- 
wise Svayamprabhd and her daughters will abandon their lives, and in this 
way you will fail to obtain daughters-in-law, and also to keep your promise ? 
So manage, queen, to make the king set our lord free on the conditions of 
compact and security and so on, in order that all may turn out well ; and 
accept this ornament sent by Svayamprahha, studded with various gems, 
that confer the power of becoming a Vidyadhara, and other advantages.” 

When Indumati said this, the queen answered her, ** How can I take 
this from your mistress now that she is in trouble ?” But Indumati urged 
her vehemently to^ take it, saying, “ We shall be quite unhappy if you 
refuse to accept it, but if you take it, we shall consider our affliction 
alleviated.*’ Being thus strongly urged by Indumati, the queen took 
from her that jewelled ornament, to comfort her j and she made her wait 

♦ I read with the three India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS* 
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there, sajing to her, ‘‘ Eemaiu here, noble lady, until the hhig shall come 
this way*** 

III the mexanwhile the king came there, and Indamati ro^e up, and 
having been introduced by the queen, bowed before him, and he received 
her graciously. And she gave to that king a crest- jewel sent by Svayam- 
prabba, that was a talisman against poison, Raksliasas, old age, and dis- 
ease.'* The king said, I will accept this jewel when I have kept iny 
promise; but the ready-witted Indumati said to hi»n, “A promise made 
by the king is as good as kept. But, if jour Majesty will accept this, 
we shall be very much comforted.’* When she made this speech, the 
queen observed, “Well said,** and took that crest-jewel, and fastened it on 
the king’s head. 

Then Indumati repeated to the king the message of Svajamprabha, 
as she had deliv ered it to the queen ; then the king, being entreated to 
the same efiect by the queen, went on to say to Indumati, “ Remain here 
for to-day ; to-morrow morning I will give you an answer.” 

Having said this, king Merudbvaja allowed a night to pass, and the 
next morning he summoned his ministers, and said to Indumati, “ Noble 
lady, go with these ministers of mine, and after informing Trailokyamalin, 
bring from Patala those Asura ladies, Svayamprabha and the others, and 
all the principal inhabitants of Patala, and the water of ordeal connected 
with Hatake^vara, in a sealed vessel. And let Svayamprabha and the 
others touch the feet of Svayamprablia’s husband, in the presence of my 
ministers, and by solemn oaths make themselves sureties for this, namely, 
that Trailokyamalin, with his friends and servants, shall ever remain firm in 
his allegiance to me, and that the Nagas shall not injure the crops. And 
let all the lords in Patala be sureties to the same effect, and let them all, 
with their king, give their children as hostages, f and let them all, with 
their king, put this in writing, and drink the water of ordeal in which 
the image of Hauke^vara has been washed : then I will release Trailo* 
kyamaiin from prison.” 

Having said so much, the king sent off Indumati with his ministers. 
She went with them, and informed Trailokyamalin of what was being 
done, and as he approved of her proceedings, she %vent in the same way 
to Patala, and she brought there Svayamprabha and the others, and tiie 

* The KaKaj. leal yfipaos ^Kieap of Empedocles. Sir Thoiuas Browne in his Vulgar 
Errors, Book II , Ch. V, Stec 11, makes mention of the supposed magic virtues of gems. 
He will not deny that bezoar is antidotal,** but will not believe that a “sapphu*© 

is preservative against enchantments.’* 

t All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read apafi/cjii for 
asuUfdnu I have adopted it. la 29 two MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. hav^ 
sarvdiiffa the other sarvdngai^, I do not understand the passage. 
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water of ordeal,^ and she made them all do in the presence of the king’s 
ministers all that be had prescribed. And when king Trailokyamalin had 
in this way given security, king Merudhvaja set him free from prison with 
his suite. And be bad brought him to his own palace with his family and 
his attendants, and courteously entertained him ; and then he took posses- 
sion of all the jewels of the Asuras, and sent Trailokyamalin back to his 
kingdom. And Trailokyamalin returned to Rasatala his home, and having 
recovered his kingdom, rejoiced with Lis servants and relations. And 
Merudhvaja filled the earth with abundant treasures that came from Patala, 
as a rain-cloud sliowers water. 

Then Trailokyamalin, the king of the Daityas, took counsel with his 
wife, desiring to bestow his two beautiful daughters on Merudhvaja’s sons, 
and he invited him to his palace, with his relations, and came himself to 
escort him there, remembering the benefit conferred on him. So he came 
to king Merudhvaja, who entertained him, and then he said to him, “ On 
a former occasion, your great joy prevented your seeing Easatala properly. 
But now come and see it, wliilp we give ourselves up to attending on you j 
and accept from me my two beautiful daughters for your sons.” 

When the Asura king had said this to M'^rudhvaja, the latter sum* 
moned his wife and his two sons. And he told them the speech of the 
Asura king, and how he proposed to give his two daughters ; then his 
eldest son Muktapbaladhvaja said to him, “ I will not marry until I have 
propitiated Siva ; I said this long ago ; you must pardon this fault in 
me. When I have gone, let Malayadhvaja marry j for he will never be 
happy without that Patala maiden.” When the younger son heard this, 
he said to his elder brother, ** Noble sir, while you are alive, I will never 
perform such a disgraceful and unrighteous act. Then king Merudhvaja 
earnestly eshorted Muktdphaladhvaja to marry, but be would not consent 
to do so ; and therefore Trailokyamalin took leave of the king, who was 
in a state of despondency, and went back with his suite to Patala as he had 
come 

There he told what bad taken place and said to his wife and son, 
Observe how exclusively bent on humiliating us Fortune is. Those very 
men, to whom formerly I refused to give my daughters in marriage when 
they asked for them, now refuse to accept them, though I ask them to do 
so/’ When they heard it, they said, “ Who can tell how this matter is 
in the mind of Destiny ? Can Shiva’s promise be falsified ?” 

While they were saying these things, those maidens, Trailofcyaprabha 
and Tribhuvanaprahhi, heard what had happened, and took upon them 

.. ♦ Perhaps we may compare this water with that of the river Styx. Hataki ap- 

pear to be the name of a river in the miderworld. 
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Ibe following vow, We will remain without food for twelve claj’s, and if 
at the end of that time the god does not shew us favour bj bringing about 
our marriage, we will enter the fire together, and we will not preserve our 
bodies for insult, or merely for the sake of continuing in life.” Wiieu the 
daughters of the Dait^^a sovereign had made this vow, they remained 
fasting in front of the god, engaged in meditation and muttering prayers. 
And their mother and tiieir father llio sovereign of tlie Daityas, hearing 
of it, and being very fond of their daughters, remained fasting in the same 
way. 

Then Svajamprabha their mother quickly sent off Indumati once 
more to Merudhvaja’s queen consort, to tell her how matters were going. 
She went and told that queen the trouble in her master’s house, and so 
Merudhvaja also came to hear of it. Then that couple abandoned food 
out of regard for the other royal couple, and their sons did so as v/ell, out 
of regard for their parents. 

Thus in two worlds the royal familiea*were in trouble, xind Muktd- 
phaladhvaja remained without eating, and meditated on Siva as his refuge. 
And, after six nights had passed in the morning the prince woke iq), and 
said to his friend Mababuddhi, who had formerly been Samj'ataka, “ My 
friend. I remember that last night in a dream I mounted my steed given 
me by the hermit Tapodhana, that changes its shape at will, and goes 
where the mind directs, and had become a flying chariot, and, in my des- 
pondency I went to a heavenly temple of S'iva, very far from, here, on the 
slope of Meru. Tiiere I saw a certain celestial maiden emaciated with 
austerities ; and a certain man with matted hair, pointing to her, said to 
me laughing, ‘ You have come here in this way to escape from one maiden, 
and io ! here is another waiting for you.’ When I heard this speech of his. 
I remained gazing at the beauty of that maiden, but found it impossible 
to gaze rny fill, and so at the end of the night I suddenly woke up. 

“So I will go there to obtain that heavenly maiden, and if I do not 
find her there, I will enter the fire. What can Destiny mean, by causing 
my mind to become attached to this maiden seen in a dream, after reject- 
ing, in the way I did, the Daitya maiden, offered to me a short time ago ? 
At any rate, I am persuaded that, if I go there, good fortune will certainly 
befall me.” 

Having said this, he called to mind that vehicle given to him by the 
hermit, which would carry him to any jfiace coneei\od in the mind, and 
assume any desired form. It turned into an air-going chariot, and he mount- 
ed it, and set out for that heavenly temple of S'iva, and when he reached it, 
he saw that it was just as it had seemed in his dream, and he rejoiced. 
Then he proceeded to perform religion^ ablation with all the attendant 
rites, in the holy water there, named Siddhodaka, with no one to wait on 
him but his friend. 
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. Then bis father king Merudbvnja, who was in his own city, emaciated 
with fasting, accompanied by his wife, son, and suite, beard that he had 
^one oE somewhere secretly, and became bewildered with grief. And all 
this was at once known in Patala, exactly as it had taken place. Then 
Trailokyamalin took with him his two daughters, and came fasting, with 
his wife and suite, to visit king Merudhvaja. And they all resolved on 
the following course of action ; Surely, as it is the fourteenth day, the 
prince has gone somewhere to worship S'iva ; so we will wait for him here 
this day. But to-morrow, if he has not returned, we will go where he is : 
then, happen what will.” 

In the meanwhile Padmavati, who was in that hermitage ofS'iva, 
named Meghavana, said that very day to her ladies-in-waiting ; ‘‘ My friends, 
I remember that last night I went in a dream to Siddhisvara, and a certain 
man wearing matted hair came out of the temple of the god, and said to me, 
‘ My daughter, thy sorrow is at an end, thy reunion with thy husband is nigh 
at hand.^ When he had said this, he departed, and night and sleep left me 
together. So come, leb- us go there,” When Padmavati had said this, 
she went to that temple of Gauri on the slope of Meru, 

There she saw with astonishment that Muktaphaladhvaja at a distance 
bathing in Siddhodaka, and she said to her friends, “ This man is like my 
beloved. Observe how very like he is. Wonderful ! Can he be the very 
same ? It cannot be, for he is a mortal.” When her ladies-in-waifcing 
heard that, and saw him, they said to her, “ Princess, not only is this man 
very like your beloved, but observe, his companion also bears a resemblance 
to your lover’s friend Sainyataka. So we know for certain that, in accordance 
with your last night’s dream which you related to us, S'iva has by his 
power brought those two here, after their becoming incarnate as men 
owing to a curse. Otherwise, how, being mortals, could they have come 
to this region of the gods ? ” When Padmavati had been thus addressed 
by her ladies-in- waiting, she worshipped S^iva, and in a state of eager 
excitement, remained concealed near the god’s symbol to find out who the 
stranger was. 

In the meanwhile Muktaphaladhvaja, having belhed, came into the 
temple to worship the god, and after looking all round, said to Maha- 
buddhi, “ Strange to say, here is that very temple, which I saw in my 
dream, made of precious stone, with the form of S'iva \isible within the 
Imffa. And now 1 behold here those very localities, which I saw in mj 
dream, full of jewel-gleaming trees, which are alive with heavenly birds. 
But I do not see here that heavenly maiden, whom I then saw ; and if I do 
not find her, T am determined to abandon the body in this place.”. 

When lie said this, Paduiavi^i’s ladies- in- waiting said to her in a 
whisper, Listen ! it is certain that he has come here, because he saw you 



here in a dream , and if be does noi find you, he intends to surrender his 
life ; so let us remain here concealed, and see what lie means to do.’’ 

And while they remained there in concealment, MuktapliaLidhvaja 
entered, and worshipped the god, and came out. And when he came out, 
he devoutly walked round the temple three times, keeping his right hand 
towards it, and then he and his friend remembered their former birth, and 
in their joy the% were telling to one another the events of their life as 
Yidyadharas, when Padmavati met their view. And Muktaphaladhvaja, 
remembering the occurrences of his former life, as soon as he saw her, was 
filled with joy, and said to his friend, “ Lo ! this very princess Padmavati, 
the lady I saw in my dream 1 and she has come here by good luck j so I 
will at once go and speak to her,” 

When he had said this, he went up to her weeping and said, “ Princess, 
do not go away anywhere now ; for I am your former lover MuktapbaLiketu. 
1 became a man by the curse of the hermit Dridbavrafca, and I have now 
remembered my former birth.” When he had said this, he tried, in his 
eagerness, to embrace her. But she alarmed and made herself invisible, 
and remained there with her eyes full of tears^ and the prince, not seeing 
her, fell on the ground in a sjvoon. 

Then his friend sorrowfully spoke these words into the air, How is 
it, princess Padmavati, that, now this lover has come, for whom you suf- 
fered such severe austerities, you will not speak to him ? I too ana 
Sainyataka the comrade of your beloved : why do you not say something 
kind to me, as I was cursed for you ? ” After saying this, he restored the 
prince, and said to him, ** This punishment has come upon you as the result 
of the crime you committed in nob accepting the Baity a princess, who 
ofiEered herself to you out of love.” 

When Padmavati, who was concealed, heard this, she said to her ladies- 
in-waiting, Listen, he has no inclination for Asura maidens.” Then her 
ladies said to her, “ You see that all tallies together. Bo you not re- 
member that long ago, when your beloved was cursed, he ei*aved as a boon 
from the hermit Tapodhana, that while he was a man, his heart might never 
be inclined to any one but Padmavati. It is in virtue of that boon that he 
now feels no love for other women.” When the princess heard this, she was 
bewildered with doubt. 

Then Muktaphaladhvaja, who had no sooner seen his beloved, than she 
disappeared from his eyes, cried out, ** Ah I my beloved Padmavati, do you 
not see that when I was a Vidyadhara. I incurred a curse in Meghavana 
for your sake ? And now be assured that I shall meet my death here.” 

When Padmavati heard him utter this and other laments, she .said to 
her ladies-in- waiting, Though all indications seem to tally, still these two 
may possibly have heard these things at some time or other by eommunica- 
71 



tioii from mouth to mouth, and therefore my mind is not convinced. Bat I 
cannot bear to listen to his sorrowful excLimations, so I will go to that 
temple of Gauri : moreover it is tne hour of worship for me there. When 
Padmavati had said this, she went with her ladies-in-waiting to that her- 
mitage of Ambika, and after worshipping the goddess she offered this 
prayer, If the man I have just seen in Siddbisvara is really my former 
lover, bring about for me, goddess, my speedy reunion with him.” 

And while Padmavati was there, longing for her beloved, Muktaphala- 
dhvaja, who had remained behind in Siddbisvara, said to his friend Maha- 
buddhi, who had been in a former life his friend Samyataka, ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced, my friend, that she has gone to her own haunt, that temple of 
Gauri ; so come, let us go tbei‘e.” When he had said this, he ascended 
that chariot of his, which went wherever the mind desired, and dew to 
that hermitage of Ambika. 

When Padinavati’s ladies-in-waiting saw him afar off, coming down 
in the chariot from the sky, they^ said to Padmavati, Princess, behold 
this marvel. He has come here also, ti-aveliiug in an air-going chariot ; 
how can be, a mere man, have such power ?” Then Padmdvati said, ** My 
friends, do you not remember that on Dridhavrata, who cursed him, I laid 
the following curse, ‘ When my beloved is incarnate as a man, you shall be 
his vehicle, assuming any desired shape, and moving in obedience to a 
wish.’ So, no doubt, this is that hermit’s pupil, his vehicle, wearing at 
present the form of an alr-goiug chariot, and by means of it he roams 
everywhere at wilL’^ 

When she said this, her ladies-in- waiting said to her, If you know 
this to be the case, princess, why do you not speak to him ? What are 
you waiting for ?” When Padmavati heard this speech of her ladies’, she 
went on to say, “ I think that this probably is the case, bub I am nob 
absolutely certain as yet. But, even supposing he really is my beloved, 
how can I approach him, now that he is not in his own body, but in 
another body ? So, let us for a time watch his proceedings, being our- 
selves concealed/’ When the princess had said this, she remained there 
concealed, surrounded by her ladies-in- waiting. 

Then Muktaphaladhvaja descended from the chariot in that hermitage 
of Ambika, and being full of longing, said to his friend, ** Here I had my 
first interview with my beloved, when she had been terrified by the 
Bdksbasis ; and I again saw her in the garden here, when she came having 
chosen me for her own ; and here I received the curse, and she wished to 
follow me by dying ; but was, though with difficulty, prevented by that 
gieat hermit: and now, see, that very same lady files out of reach of my 

eyes/* « 

When Padmavati heard him speak thus, she said to her Udies-in- 
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waiting, True, my friends, it is really my beloved, but bow can I ap- 
proach him, before he has entered his former body? In this matter 
Siddlnsvara is my only hope. He sent me the dream, and he will provide 
for me a way out of my difiSeulties.” When she bad formed this resolu- 
tion, she went back to Siddhisvara. And she worshipped that manifesta- 
tion of Siva, and offered this prayer to him, “ Unite me with my beloved 
in his former body, or bestow death on me I see no third way of escape 
from my woe.*’ And then she remained with her friends in the court of 
the god’s temple. 

In the meanwhile Muktaphaladhvaja searched for the princess in the 
temple of Gauri, and not finding her was despondent, and said to that 
friend, “ I have not found her here ; let us go back to that temple of S^iva ; 
if I cannot find her there, I will enter the fire.” 

When that friend beard it, he said, Good luck will befall you 1 The 
word of the hermit and Shiva’s promise in your dream cannot be falsified.** 
With those words did Muktapbaladhvaja’s fgiend try to comfort him ; and 
then Muktaphaladhvaja ascended the chariot, and went with him to 
Siddhisvara. ^ 

When Padmivati saw him arrive, she still remained there invisible, 
and she said to her ladies-in- waiting, ** Look ! he has come to this very 
place.” He too entered, and seeing that offerings had been recently placed 
in front of the god, prince Muktaphaladhvaja said to that companion of 
his, ** Look, my friend, some one has been quite recently worshipping this 
symbol of the god ; surely, that beloved of mine must be somewhere here, 
and she must have done this worship ” When he had said this, he looked 
for her, but could not find her ; and then in the anguish of separation he 
cried out again and again, Ah I my beloved Padmavati 1” 

Then, thinking that the cry of the cuckoo was her voice, and that the 
tail of the peacock was her hair, and that the lotus was her face, the prince 
ran wildly about, overpowered with an attack of the fever of love, and with 
difficulty did his friend console him ; and coaxing him, he said fco him, 
What is this that you have taken up, being weak with much fasting ? 
Why do you disregard your own welfare, though you have conquered the 
earth and Pdtaia? Your father Merudhvaja, and king Traiiokyamaliu, 
the king of the Danavas, your future father-in-law, and his daughter 
Trailokyaprabha, who wishes to marry you, and your mother Vinayav?ti| 
and your younger brother Malayadhvaja will, if you do not go to them, 
suspect that some misfortune has happened, and fasting as they are, wiU 
give up their breath. So come along ! Let us go and save their lives, 
for the day is at an end.” ^ 

When Muktaphaladhvaja’s friend said this to him, he answered him, 
Then go yourself m mv chariot and comfort them.” Then his friend 
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said, “ How will that hermit’s pupil, who has been made jomy vehicle by 
a curse, submit to me? When the prince’s friend said this, he replied, 
“Then wait a little, my friend; let us see what will happen here*” 

When Padmavati heard this conversation of theirs, she said to her 
ladies-in- waiting, “ I know that this is my former lover by all the notes^ 
tallying, but he is degraded hy the curse, being enclosed in a human body, 
and I too am thus afflicted with a curse, because I laughed at the Siddha- 
maiclen,” While she was saving this, the moon rose, red in hue, the fire 
that devours the forest of separated lovers. And gradually the moonlight 
filled the world on every side, and the flame of love’s fire filled the heart 
of Muktaphakdhvaja. 

Then the prince began to lament like a cJiakravdka at the approacli of 
night ; and Padmavati, who was concealed, being despondent, said to him, 
“ Prince, though you are my former lover, still, as you are now in another 
bodyj you are to me a strange mafh, and 1 am to you as the wife of 
another *, so why do you lament again and again ? Surely some means will 
be provided, if that speech of the hermit’s was vrue.” 

When Muktaphaladhvaja heard this speech of hers, and could not see 
her, he fell into a state which was painful from the contending emotions of 
303^ and despondency ; and he said to her, “ Princess, my former birth has 
returned to my recollection, and so I recognised you, as soon as I saw you, 
for you still wear your old body, but as you saw me when I was dwelling in 
my Vid} aclhara'^ body, how can you recognise me, now that I am in a mor- 
tal body ? So I must certainly abandon this accursed frame.” When he 
had said this, he remained silent, and his beloved continued in conceal- 
ment. 

Then, the night being almost gone, and his friend Mababuddhi, who 
was formerly Samj'ataka, having gone to sleep out of weariness, prince 
Muktaplialadhvaja, thinking that he could never obtain Padmavati, as long 
as he continued in that body, collected wood,t and lighted a fire ; and 
worshipped Sfiva embodied in the luiga, uttering this prayer, “ Holy one, 
may I by thy favour return to my former body, and soon obtain my beloved 
Padmivati 1 ” And having said this, he consumed bis body in that blazing 
fire. 

And in the meanwhile Mababuddhi woke up, and not being able, in 
spite of careful search, to find Muktaphaladhvaja, and seeing the fii*e blaz- 
ing up, he came to the conclusion that his friend, distracted with separation, 

* The Sanskrit adjective corresponding to Jthe noun Yidy^dhara, is. ot course, 
Yaidy^dhara, but perhaps it is better to retain the noun in English. 

t I read dhritya for dlmiytk The throe India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College 
MS. have dhrti^a^ 



bad burnt biaiself, and out o£ regret for bis loss, be dung biinseif into tbat 
same fire. 

When Fadmavati saw that, sbe was tortured with grief, and she said 
to her ladies-in-waithig, “Alas! Pie! the female heart is harder than the 
thunderbolt, otherwise my breath must have left me beholding this horror. 
So, iiow long am I to retain this wretched life? Even now, owing to my 
demerits, there is no end to mr woe j moreover, the promise of that hermit 
has been falsihed j so it is better that I should die. But it is not fitting 
that I should enter this fire and be mixed up with strange men, so iu this 
difiiciilt eoiruaeture hanging, whieli gives no trouble, is mj best rasou’‘oe.” 
When the princess had said this, she went in front of Siva, and proceeded 
to make a Boo.se by means of a creeper, which &\iq fastened to an a^'oka- 
tree. 

And while hei ladies-in- waiting were trying to prevent her by en- 
couraging speeches, tliat hermit Tapodhana came there. He said, ‘OIj" 
daughter, do nut act rashly, that promise of imne will not hj faLifiod. 
Be of good courage, you shall see that husband of yours come nere iu a 
moment. His curse has been just iiow” cancelled by viitae o‘’ your penance ; so 
wb^' do \ou now distrust the power of your own austerities? And why 
do you shew this despondency when your marriage is at hand ? I have come 
here because I learnt all this by my power of meditation.** When Pad- 
inavati saw the hermit approaching uttering the.se word.-*, she bowed before 
him, and was for a moment, as it were, swung to and fro by perplexity. Then 
her beloved Muktaphaluketu, having by the burning of his mortal body 
entered his own Yidyadhara body, came there with his friend. And Pad- 
mas ati, seeing that son of the king of the Yklyadharas coming through 
the air, as a female cMtaha beholds a fresh rain-cloud, or a hmiudmii tlie 
full moon newly risen, felt indescribable joy in her heart. And Mukta- 
j)luilaketu, when he saw her, rejoiced, and so to speak, drank her in with 
his eyes, as a traveller, wearied with long wandering in a desert, rejoices, 
when he beholds a liver. And those two, reunited like a couple of chakra^ 
tdkds by the termination of the night of their curse, took their fill of 
falling at the feet of that hermit of ghnving brill iauey * Then that great 
hermit welcomed them iu the following words, “ My heart has been fully 
gratified to-day by seeing you reunited, happy at having come to the end 
of your curse 

And when the night had passed, king Merudhvaja came there in search 
of them, mounted on the elephant of Indra, aceomixanied by his wife 
and ills youngest son, and also Trailokyanialin the sovereign of the Daityas 
with his (laughter Trailokyaprabha, UK^unted on a chariot, attended by his 


♦ Probably the passage also means that they sunned themselves in his rays. 
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Jtarem and his suite. Then the hermit pointed out Muktaphalaketu to 
those two kings and described what had taken place, how he bad become 
a man bj a curse, in order to do a service to the gods, and how he had 
been delivered from his human condition. And when Merudhvaja and the 
others heard that, though they were before eager to throw themselves into 
the fire, they bathed in Siddhodaka and worshipped S'iva, by the hermit’s 
direction, and were at once delivered from their sorrow. Then that Trai* 
lokyaprabha suddenly called to mind her birth and said to herself “ Truly 
I am that same Devaprabha, the daughter of the king of the Siddhas, who, 
when undergoing austerities’* in order that the emperor of all the Vidya- 
dharas might be my husband, was ridiculed by Padmavati, and entered 
the fire to gain the fulfilment of my desire. And now I have been born 
in this Daitya race, and here is this very prince with whom I was in love, 
who has recovered his Vidyadhara body. But it is not fitting that, now 
that bis body is changed, be should be united to this body of mine, so I will 
consume my Asura body also iff the fire, in order to obtain him.” 

Having gone through these reflections in her mind, and having com- 
municated her intention to her parents, sh« entered t the fii’e which had con- 
sumed Muktaphaladhvaja ; and then the god of fire himself appeared with 
her, on whom out of pity he had bestowed her former body, and said to 
Muktdpbaladhvaja, “ Muktdphaladhvaja, this lady Devaprabha, the daughter 
of the king of the Siddhas, for thy sake abandoned her body in me ; so 
receive her as thy' wife When the god of fire had said this, he disap- 
peared ; and Brahma came there with Indra and the rest of the gods, and 
Padmasekhara the king of the Gandharvas, with Chandraketu, the sove- 
reign of the Yidyadharas. Then that prosperous king of the GandharvasJ 
gave his daughter Padmavati, with due rites and much activity on the 
part of bis followers, as wife to Muktaphalaketu, who bowed before him, 
congratulated by ail. And then that prince of the Yidyadharas, having 
obtained that beloved, whom he had so long desired, considered that he 
had gathered the fruit of the tree of his birth, and married also that Siddha- 
maiden. And prince Malayadhvaja was united to that Daitya princess, 
his beloved Tribhuvanaprabh^, whom her father bestowed on him with due 
rites. Then Merudhvaja, having, on account of his son Malayadhvaja’s 
complete success, anointed him to be sole ruler of a kingdom extending 

« I read tapa^yanii for m paiyanti. See Taranga X17, il. 177 and The three 
India Oj0&ce MSS and the Sanskrit College MS. have fapasymitt 

t All the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. read ampfavisMdm* ^ 

I Gandharvardjdya in Brookhaus's text must be a mispnnt, MS. No. 1882 has 
QmdkarwddvyagraparigraJias which satisfies the metre and makes sense. This is 
also the reading of the Sanskrit College MS, No. 3003 seems to have the same 1 ut it 
Is not quite dear. No. 2166 has for 
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over the earth with all its islands, went with his wife to the forest to per* 
form austerities. And Trailokjamalin, the king of the Daitjas, went 
with his wife to his own region, and Indra gave to Muktaphalaketa the 
splendid kingdom of Vidyuddhvaja. And this voice came from heaven, 
Let this Muktaphaiaketu enjoj the sovereignty over the Yidjadharas 
and Asuras, and let the gods go to their own abodes !” When they heard 
that voice, Brahma and Indra and the other gods went away delighted, 
and the hermit Tapodhana went with his pupil, who was released from his 
curse, and Chandraketu went to his own Yidyadhara home, with his son 
Muktaphaiaketu who was graced by two wives. And there the king, to- 
gether with his son, long enjoyed the dignity of emperor over the Yidya- 
dliaras, but at last he threw on him the burden of his kingdom, and, disgusted 
with the world and its pleasures, went with the queen to an ascetic grove 
of hermits. And Muktaphaiaketu, having before obtained from Indra the 
rule over the Asuras, and again from his father the empire over the Yidyd- 
dharas, enjoyed, in the society of Padmdvati, who seemed like an incarna- 
tion of happiness, for ten halpas^ the good fortune of all the pleasures 
which the sway of those two wealthy realms coubJ yield, and thus obtained 
the highest success. But he saw that passions are in their end distasteful, 
and at last he entered a wood Sf mighty hermits, and by the eminence of 
his asceticism obtained the highest glory, and became a companion of the 
lord S'iva. 

Thus king Brahmadatta and his wife and his minister heard this 
romantic tale from the couple of swans, and gained knowledge from their 
teaching, and obtained the power of flying through the air like gods ; and 
then they went accompanied by those two birds to Siddhisvara,* and there 
they all laid aside the bodies they had entered in consequence of the curse, 
and were reinstated in their former position as attendants upon S^iva.f 

Hearing this story from Gomukha in the absence of Madanamanchukd, 
for a moment only, hermits, I cheered my heart with hope. 

When the emperor Naravahanadatta had told this story, those her- 
mits in the hermitage of Ka^yapa, accompanied by Gopalaka, rejoiced ez- 
ceedingly. 

* I read tadhhdrydsachimu ; the three words should he joined together, 

t la the original we find inserted here — ** Here ends the story of Padmivatl.” 




BOOK XVIII. 

■oil u""^o 

CHAPTER CXX. 


Glory be to that god, half of whose body is fche moon-faced Parrati, who 
is smeared with ashes white as the rays of the moon, whose eyes gleam 
with a fire like that of the sua and moon, who wears a half-moon on his 
head ! 

May that elephant-faced god p](^tect you, who, with his trunk bent 
at the end, uplifted in sport, appears to be bestowing successes ! 


Then Naravdhanadatta, in the hermitage of the hermit Kaiyapa, on 
that Black Mountain, said to the assembled hermits, ** Moreover, when, 
during my separation from the queen, Vegavati, who was in love with me, 
took me and made me over to the protection of a Science, I, longed to 
abandon the body, being separated from my beloved and in a foreign land ; 
but while, in this state of mind, I was roaming about in a remote part of 
the forest, I beheld the great hermit Kanva. 

“ That compassionate hermit, seeing me bowing at his feet, and know- 
ing by the insight of profound meditation that I was miserable, took me 
to his hermitage, and said to me, * Why are you distracted, though you 
are a hero sprung from the race of the Moon ? As the ordinance of the 
god standeth sure, why should you despair of reunion with your wife ? 

* The most unexpected meetings do take place for men in this world ; 
I will tell you, to illustrate this, the story of Yikramaditya ; listen/ ” 

There is in Avanti a famous city, named Ujjayini, the dwelling-place 
" of Hiva, buifi by Visvakarman in 

mstoryo/rnr^^vuicliiua. 16 ^ eoitimeiicement of the luga; 

which, like a virtuous woman, is invincible by strangers ; like a lotus- 
plant is the resort of the goddess of prosperity ; like the heart of the good, 
is rich in virtue ; like the earth, is full of many wonderful sights* 

There dwelt in that city a world-conquering king, named Maheadra*; 
ditya, the slayer of his enemies’ armies, like Indra in Ama^va^. In 
regard of prowess he was a wielder of many weapons ; in regard of beauty he 
7 ^ 
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was the flower-weaponed god* ** himself ; his hand was ever open in bounty, 
hut was firmly clenched on the hilt of his sword. That king had a 
wife named Saumyadarsana, who was to him as S'achi to Indra, as Garni to 
S'iva, as Shi to Yishnu. And that king had a great minister named Sumati, 
and a warder named Tajrajudba, in whose family the ofSce was hereditary. 
With these the king remained ruling his realm, propitiating Siva, and ever 
bearing various vows in order to obtain a son. 

In the meanwhile, as S^iva was with Parvati on the mighty mountain 
Kaiiasa, the glens of which are visited by troops of gods, which is beauti- 
ful with the smile that the [Northern quarter smiles joyous at vanquish- 
ing all the others, all the gods with Indra at their head came to visit him, 
being afflicted by the oppression of the Mlechchhas ; and the immortals' 
bowed, and then sat down and praised S'iva ; and when he asked them the 
reason of their coming, they addressed to him this prayer ; “ 0 god, those 
Asuras, who were slain by thee and Vishnu, have been now again born on 
the earth in the form of Mlechchhas. They slay Brahmans, they interfere 
'with the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and they carry oS the daughters 
of hermits : indeed, what criine do not the villains commit ? Now, thou 
inowest, lord, that the world of gods is eve** nourished by the earth, for 
the oblation offered in the fire by Brahmans nourishes the dwellers in 
heaven. But, as the Mlechchhas have overrun the earth, the auspicious 
words are nowhere pronounced over the burnt -offering, and the world 
of gods is being exhausted by the cutting off of their share of the sacrifice 
and other supplies.f So devise an expedient in this matter ; cause some 
hero to become incarnate on the earth, mighty enough to destroy those 
Mlechchhas,’^ 

When S'iva had been thus entreated by the gods, he said to them, 
Depart ; you need not be anxious about this matter ; be at your ease. 
Best assured that I will soon devise an expedient which will meet the diffi- 
culty.” When S'iva had said this, he dismissed the gods to their abodes. J 

And when they had gone, the Holy one, with Parvati at his side, 
summoned a Ga^a, named Malyavat, and gave him this order, My son, 
descend into the condition of a man, and bejj orn in the city of Hjjayini 
as the br^ave son of king Mahendriditya. That king is a portion of me, 
JnTd his wife is sprung from a portion of Ambika ; be born in their family, 
and do the heaven-dwellers the service they require. Slay all those Mlech" 

* Kama, the god of love. 

t The central idea of the Birds of Aristophanes. 

f Here Bohtlingk and Both would read svadU&Ji'Q.ySmy, Two of the three India 
Offlce MSS. seem to read this, judging from the way in which they form the combi- 
nation Ho, 1 S 82 is not quite clear. 
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chhas that obstruct the fulfilment of the law contained in the three 
Yedas. And bj mj favour thou shalt be a king ruling over the seven 
divisions of the world; moreover the Rakshasas, the Yakshas and the 
Yetalas shall own thj supremaev and after thou hast enjoj'^ed human 
pleasures, thou shalt again return to me *’ 

When the Gana Maljavat received this command from S’iva, he said 
The command of you two divine beings cannot be disobeyed by me : but 
what enjoyments are there iu the life of a man, which involves separations 
from relations, fnends, and servants, very hard to bear, and the pain arising 
from loss of wealth, old age, disease, and the other ills of humanity 
When the Gana said this to S'iva, the god thus replied, Go, blameless 
one ! These woes shall not fall to thy lot ; by my favour thou shalt be 
happy throughout the whole of thy sojourn on earth.*’ When S'iva said 
this to Malyavat, that virtuous Gana immediately disappeared. And he 
went and was conceived in Ujjajiiii, in 4he proper season, in the womb of 
the queen of king Mabendraditja. 

And at that time the gtd, whose diadem is fashioned of a digit of the 
moon, said to that king in a dream, I am pleased with thee, king, so a 
son shall be born to thee, who by his might shall conquer the earth with 
all its divisions ; and that hero shall reduce under his sway the Yakshas, 
Rakshasas, Pisachas and others, even those that move in the air, and dwell 
in Patala, and shall slay the h gs ts of the Mlechchhas ; for this reason he 
shall be named Yikramdditya'; and also Yishamasila on account of his stern 
hostilityt to his'^nemies.” 

When the god had said this, he disappeared ; and next morning the 
king woke up, aud joyfully related his dream to his ministers. And they 
also told the king, one after another, with great delight, that S'iva bad 
made a revelation to each of them in a dream that he was to have a son. 
And at that moment a handmaid of the harem came aud shewed the king 
a fruit, saying, “ Siva gave this to the queen in a dream.” Then the king 
rejoiced, saying, again and again, “ Truly, S^iva has given me a son,” and 
his ministers congratulated him. 

Then his illustrious queen became pregnant, like the eastern quarter 
in the morning, when the orb of the sun is about to arise, and she was 
conspicuous for the Ifiack tint of the nipples of her breasts, which appeared 
like a seal to secure the milk for the king with whom she was pregnant. 
In her dreams at that time she crossed seven seas, being worshipped by all 
the Yakshas, Yetalas, and Rakshasas. Aud when the due time was come, 

* He is a kind of Hindu Solomon.* 

t I adopt the con-ection of the Petersburg lexicogi’aphers, vaishttm^ato for 
1 find it in No. 18S2 and iu the Sanskrit College M'S. 
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sbe broTjgbt fortli a glorious son, who lit up the chamber, as the rising sun 
does the heaven. And when he was born, the sky became indeed glorious, 
laughing with the falling rain of flowers, and ringing with the noise of the 
gods’ drums. And on that occasion the city was altogether distracted 
with festive joy, and appeared as if intoxicated, as if possessed by a demon , 
as if generally wind-struck. And at that time the king rained wealth 
there so unceasingly, that, except the Buddhists, no one was without a 
god.* And king Mahendraditya gave him the name of Vikramaditya, 
which Sfiva had mentioned, and also that of Vishamasila. 

When some more days had passed, there was born to that king’s mi- 
nister, named Sumati, a son of the name of Mahamati, and the warder 
Yajrdyudha had a son born to him, named Bhadhrayudha, and the chaplain 
Mahidhara had a son of the name of S^ridhara. And that prince Vikrama- 
ditya grew up with those three minister’s sons, as with spirit, courage, and 
might. When he was invested with the sacred thread, and put under 
teachers, they were merely the occasions of bis learning the sciences, which 
revealed themselves to him without effort. ^And whatever science or ae - 
complishment he was seen to employ, was known by those, who understood 
it, to be possessed by him to the highest degree of excellence. And when 
people saw that prince fighting with heavenly weapons, they even began 
to pay less attention to the stories about the great archer Bama and other 
heroes of the kind. And his father brought for him beautiful maidens, 
given hy kings who had submitted after defeat, like so many goddesses of 
F^tune f' * ^ r ' * -s. , 

Then his father, king Mahendr aditya, seeing that his son was in the 
bloom of early, manhood, of great valour, and beloved by the subjects, 
duly anoi nted him heir to his realm, and being himself old, retired with his 
wife and ministers to Ydranasi,t and made the god S^iva his refuge. 

And king Vikramaditya, having obtained that kingdom of his father, 
began in due course to blaze forth, as the sun, when it has occupied the 
sky. Even haughty kings, when they saw the string fitted into the notch 
of his bending bow, J learnt a lesson from that weapon, and bent likewise 
on every side. Of godlike dignity, having subdued to his sway even Ve- 
talas, Bakshasas and other demons, be chastised righteously those that 
followed evil courses The armies of that Vikramaditya pamed, oyer the 
yt h lik e the rays of tK sup, shedding into every quarter the light of 
order. Though that king was a mighty hero, he dre^ed the other world, 

« The word miisara, when applied to the Buddhists, refers to their not believing 
m a Disposer, but its other meaning is “ waniang in wealth.” 

t X, gr. Blares* 

X As Dr. Kem points oui^ there m a misprint here, mmaiyd riiould he namatp. 
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tliougb a brave warrior, he was not l^rd^handed,* though not uxorious, he 
was beloved bj his wives. He was the father of all the |atherless, the 
friend of all the friendless, and the protector of all the unprotected among 
Kis subjects. Surely his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out 
of vehich he built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount Kaildsa, 
and the Himalayas.f 

And one day, as the king Vikramaditya was in the hall of assembly, 
the warder Bhadrayudjia came in and said to him, Your Majesty des- 
patched Yikramasakti with an army to conquer the southern region and 
other territories, and then sent to him a messenger named Anangadeva • 
that messenger has now returned, and is at the gate with another, and his 
delighted face announces good tidings, my lord.” The king said, ‘‘ Let 
him enter,” and then the warder respectfully introduced Anangadeva, with 
his companion. The messenger entered and bowed, and shouted Vic- 
tory and sat down in front of the king ; and then the king said to him,^ 
Is it well with king Tikramasukfei, the geneval of my forces, and with^^^/* 
Vyaghrabala and the other kings ? And does good fortune attend on the 
other chief Eajputs in his army, and on the elephants, horses, chariots and 
footmen 

When Anangadeva had been thus questioned by the king, he answered, 

** It is well with Yikramasakti and the whole of the army. And Your 
Majesty has conquered the Dekkan and the west ern border, and Madhya- 
deSa and Saurasthra and all the eastern region of the Ganges ; and the 
jiorthern region and Kasmira have been made tributary, and various forts 
anl[ islands* Save been conquered, and the hosts of the Mlechchhas have 
been sliiin, and the rest have been reduced to submission, and various kings 
Tiave entered the camp of Yikramasakti, and he himself is coming here 
with those kings, and is now, my lord, two or three marches off,” 

When the messenger had thus told his tale, king Yikramaditya was 
pleased and loaded§ him with garments, ornaments, and villages. Then the 
king went on to say"to that noble messenger, “ Anangadeva, when you went 
there, what regions did you see, and what object of interest did you meet 
with anywhere? Tell me, my good fellow!” When Anangadeva had 
been thus questioned by the king, he began to recount his adventures, as 
follows 


♦ Or *^not cruel in exacting tribute, 
f Glory is white accordirg to the canons of Hindu rhetoric. 
t It might merely mean, cried All Hail,” but here I think there is more in the 
expression than the usual salutation. 

§ Br. Kem would read ahh^ap&jayut *=- honoured. The three India Office IkISS. 
and the Sanskrit College MS. conhrm Bxockhaus’s text. 
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Having set out hence bj Your Majesty’s orders, 1 reached in course 

of time that army of yours assem- 
The Muree of A^engadem. Vikrania^akti, which was 

like a broad sea resorted to by allied kings, adorned by many princes of 
the J^agas that bad come together with horses and royal magnificence.* 
And when I arrived there, that Vikramasakti bowed before me, and treated 
me with great respect, because I had been sent by his sovereign ; and 
while I was there considering the nature of the triumphs he had gained, 
a messenger from the king of Sinhalaf came thera. 

And that messenger, who had come from Siuhala, told to Yikrama- 
^akti in ray presence his master’s message as follows, I have been told by 
messengers, who have been sent by me to your sovereign and have returned, 
that your sovereign’s very heart Anangadeva is with you, so send him to 
me quickly, I will reveal to him a certain auspicious affair, that concerns 
your king.” Then Vikramasakti said to me, “ Go quickly to the king of 
Sinhala 5 and see what ITe wishes to say to you when he has you before 
him.” ^ 

Then I went through the sea in a ship to the island of Sinhala with 
that king of Sinhala’s ambassador. And in that island I saw a palace all 
made of gold, with terraces of various jewels, like the city of the gods. 
And in it I saw that king of Sinhala, Virasena, surrounded by obedient 
ministers, as Indra is by the gods. WherTl approached him, he received 
me politely, and asked me about Your Majesty’s health, and then he re- 
freshed me with most sumptuous hospitality. 

The next day the king summoned me, when he was in his hall of 
audience; and showing his devotion to you, said to me in the presence of' 
his ministers, ** I have a maiden daughter, the peerless beauty of the world 
of mortals, Madanalekba by name, and I offer her to your king. She is 
a fitting wife for him, and he is a suitable husband for her ; for this reason 
1 have invited you ; so accept her in the name of your kiiig.f And go 
on in front with my ambassador to tell your master ; I ‘'will send my 
daughter here close after you.” 

When the king had said this, he summoned infco that hall his daughter 
whose load of ornaments was adorned by her graceful shape, loveliness, and 

* A most elaborate pua ! There is an allusion to the sea having proved the 
refuge of the mountains that wished to preserve their wings, to the serpent V4saki"s 
having served as a rope with which to whirl round mount Mandara, when the sea was 
churned and produced S^ri or Lakshmf. In this exploit Hari or Vishnu bore a dis- 
tinguished part. 

* t /. S'., Oeyldn. 

J BShtlingk and Roth exphun praHpm in this passage as werhm urn. 
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youtli» And he made her sit on his lap, and shewing hei*, said to me, “ I 
offer this girl to jour master, receive her ” And when I saw that princess, 
I was astonished at her beauty, and I said joyfully, “ I accept this maiden 
on behalf of my sovereign,’^ and I thought to myself, Well, the Creator 
is never tired of producing marvels, since even after creating Tilottama, he 
has produced this far superior beauty.” 

Then, having been honoured by tliat king, I set forth from that island, 
with this ambassador of bis, Dhavalasena. So we embarked on a ship, and 
as we were sailing along in it, through the sea, we suddenly saw a great 
sandbank in the middle of the ocean. And on it we saw two maidens of 
singular beauty ; one had a body as dark as the other gleamed 

white like the moon, and they both looked more splendid from having put 
on dresses and ornaments suited to their respective hues. They made a 
sound like the clashing of cymbals with their bracelets adorned with splen- 
did gems, and they were making a y^oung toy-deer, which, though of gold 
and studded with jewels to represent sjiots, possessed life, dance in front of 
them.^ When we sa^v this^ we were astonished and we said to one another, 
“ What can this wonder mean ? Is it a dream, magic, or delusion ? Who 
would ever expect to see a sandbank suddenly start up in the middle of 
the ocean, or such maidens upon it ? And who would ever have thought 
of seeing such a thing as this living golden deer studded with jewels, which 
they possess ? Such things are not usually found together,” 

While we were saying this to one another, king, in the greatest as* 
tonishment, a wind suddenly began to blow, tossing up the sea. That 
wind broke up our ship, which was resting on the surging waves, and the 
people in it were whelmed in the sea, and the sea-monsters began to devour 
them. But those two maidens came and supported both of us in their 
arms, and lifted us up and carried us to the sandbank, so that we escaped 
the jaws of the sea-monsters. And then that bank began to be covered 
with waves, at which we were terrified, but those two ladies cheered us, 
and made us enter what seemed like the interior of a cave. There we began 
to look at a heavenly wood of various trees, and while we were looking at 
it, the sea disappeared, and the bank, and the young deer, and the maidens. 

We %vandered about there for a time, saying to ourselves, ** What is 
this strange thing? It is assuredly some magic.” And then we saw 
there a great lake, transparent, deep, and broad, like the heart of great men, 
looking like a material representation of Nirvd^a that allays the fire of 
desire.f 

* Cp. Iliad XVIII, 417-420. I read pi'anartapant^au with Br. Kern for the 
obvious misprint in the text. The p ts found in the three India Office MSS. and in the 
Sanskrit College MS. 

t In the original trish}d* 
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And we saw a certain beautiful woman, coming to bathe in it, ae« 
companied by her train, looking like an incarnation of the beauty of the 
wood. And that lady alighted from her covered chariot,* and gathered 
lotuses in that lake, and bathed in it, and meditated on S'iva. And there- 
upon, to our astonishment, S'iva arose from the lake, a present god, in the 
form of a linga^ composed of splendid jewels, and came near her ; and that 
fair one worshipped him with various luxuries suited to her majesty, and 
then took her lyre. And she played upon it, singing skilfully to it with 
rapt devotion, following the southern style in respect of notes, time, and 
words. So splendid was her performance that even the Siddhas and otlier 
beings aj^eared there in the air, having their hearts attracted by hearing it, 
and remained motionless as if painted. And after she had finished her 
music, t she dismissed the god, and he immediately sank in the lake. 
Then the gagjelle-eyed lady rose up, and mounted her chariot, and pro- 
ceeded to go away slowly with her train. 

We followed her, and eagerly "^ked her train over and over again, 
who she was, but none of them gave us any answer. Then, wishing to 
shew that ambassador of the king of Sinhala, your might, I said to her 
aloud, “ Auspicious one, 1 adjure thee by the touch of king Vikramiditya’s 
feet, that thou depart not hence without revealing to me who thou art,’^ 
When the lady heard this, she made her train retire, and alighted from her 
chariot, and coming up to me, she said with a gentle voice, “ Is my lord 
the noble king Vikramaditya well ? But why do I ask, Anangadeva, since 
I know all about him ? For I exerted magic power, and brought you 
here for the sake of that king, for I must honour him, as he delivered me 
from a great danger. So come to my palace ; there I will tell you all, who 
I am, and why I ought to honour that king, and what service he needs 
to have done him.*' 

When she had said this, having left her chariot out of courtesy, that 
fair one went along the path on foot and respectfully conducted me to her 
castle, which looked like heaven ; it was built of various jewels and dif- 
ferent kinds of gold ; its gates were guarded on every side by brave warriors 
wearing various forms, and bearing various weapons ; and it was full of 
noble ladies of remarkable beauty, looking as if they were charms that 
drew down endless heavenly enjoyments. There she honoured us with 
baths, unguents, splendid dresses and ornaments, and made us rest for a 
time. 

} All the India Office MSS. give Iban^iratTidvaHr^d* 

f The word Bandharvd should he Odndhamd; see B and R. s, v. har with upa 
and Ho. 2166 has the other twe MSS, agree with Brockhaus’s text. 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 


When Anangadeva bad told this to king Vikramaditya in liis ball of 
audience, he continued as follows ; — 

Then, after I bad taken food, that lady, sitting in the midst of her 
attendants, said to me, Listen, Anangadeva, I will now tell you all.” 

I am Madanamanjaii, the daughter of Dundubbi the king of the 

Yaksbas, and the wife of Manibha- 

of Ma4a.^^ar^o^i. j 

always to roam about happily with my husband on the banks of rivers, on 
bills, and in charming groves. 

And one day I went with my beloved to a garden in Hjjayini called 
Makaranda to amuse myself. There it happened that in the dawn a low 
hypocritical scoundrel of a MpdUka* saw me, when I had Just woke up 
from a sleep brought on by the fatigue%of roaming about. That rascal, 
being overcome with love, went into a cemetery, and proceeded to try and 
procure me for his wife by means of a spell, and a burnt-offering. But I 
by my power found out what he was about, and informed my husband ; 
and he told his elder brother Kuvera. And Kuvera went and complained 
to Brahma, and the holy Brahma, after meditating, said to him, “ It is true 
that Jcdjpdlika intends to rob your brother of his wife, for such is the 
power of those spells for mastering Yaksbas, which he possesses. But 
when she feels herself being drawn along by the spell, she must invoke 
the protection of king Vikramaditya ; he will save her from him.’’ Then 
Huvera came and told this answer of Brahma’s to my husband, and my 
husband told it to me, whose mind was troubled by that wicked spell. 

And in the meanwhile that hypocritical hdpdlika^ offering a burnt-offer- 
ing in the cemetery, began to draw me to him by means of a spell, duly mut- 
tered in a circle. And I, being drawn by that spell, reached in an agony 
of terror that awful cemetery, full of bones and skulls, haunted by demons. 
And then I saw there that wicked Icapdliha : he had made an offering to 
the fire, and he bad in a circle a corpse lying on its back, which he had 
been worshipping. And that kdpdlika, when he saw that I had arrived, 
was beside himself with pride, and with difficulty tore himself away to 
rinse bis mouth in a river, which happened to be near. 

At that moment I called to mind what Brahni^ had said, and I thougM, 

* B. aad R. explain the word khai!^4^&dpdHka as— “ Hn Stuck von cincm Kdpdiihik 
dn Qimi-Mpdlika** A kdpdlika is, aoegrdmg to Monier Williams s. v., a worshipper 
of Sisca of the leff-haad order, characteriaed by carrying skulls of men as ornaments* 
and by eating and drinking from them. 

73 
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Wky should I not call to the king for aid ? Ho may be roaming about in 
the darkness somewhere near.” When I had said this to myself, I called 
aloud for his help in the following words, “ Deliver me, noble king Vikrama- 
ditya I See, protecting talisman of the world, this hit]}idiha, is bent on out- 
raging by force, in your realm, me a chaste matron, the Yukshi Madanaman* 
jari by name, the daughter of Dundubbi, and the wife of Manibhadra the 
younger brother of Kuvera.’* 

No sooner had I finished this plaintive appeal, than I saw that king 
coming towards me, sword in hand ; he seemed to be all resplendent with 
brightness of valour, and he said to me, My good lady, do not fear ; be at 
^ase ; I wifi deliver you from that MpdliJea^ fair one. For who is able to 
work such unrighteousness in my realm ?” When he had said this, he sum- 
moned a Vetala, named Agnisiklia. And he, when summoned, came, tall, 
with flaming eyes, with upstanding hair ; and said to the king, Tell me 
what I am to do.” Then the king said, “ Kill and eat this wicked Mpd^ 
liha, who is trying to carry oiK'his neighbour’s wife.” Then that Yetala 
Agni4ikha entered the corpse that was in the circle of adoration, and rose 
up, and rushed forward, stretching out his arms and mouth • And when 
the Mpdliha, who had come back from rinsing bis mouth, was preparing to 
^ fly, he seized him from behind by the legs ; and he whirled him round in the 
air and then dashed him down with great force on the earth, and so at one 
blow crushed his body and his aspirations. 

‘ When the demons saw the Jcdpalika slain, they were all eager for flesh, 
and a fierce Vetala, named Yamasikha, came there. As soon as he came, 
he seized the body of the Mpdliha; then the first Vetala Agnisikha said to 
him, ** Hear, villain ! I have killed this Mpdliha by the order of king Vi- 
kramaditya j pray what have you to do with him ?” When Yamasikha beard 
that, he said to him, Then tell me, what kind of power has that king ^ 
Then Agnisikha said, “ If you do not know the nature of his power, listen, 

I will tell you.” 

There once lived in this city a very resolute gambler of the name of 

Story of the ganibler Ddgineya, who was Ddgineya. Once on a time some 
too emmngfoT the Vetdh Agniiihlm, and gamblei'S, by fraudulent play, won 
of AgniiiUm^s submission to "king Vihra^ from him all be possessed, and then 
mddUya> ' bound him in order to obtain from 

him the borrowed money which he had lost in addition. And as he had 
nothing, they beat him with sticks and other instruments of torture, but 
he made himself like a stone, and seemed as rigid as a corpse. Then all 

* For aruntudaii MS. Ko. 1882 has adadanst&ehoha^ Ho, 2166 has adctdattascha 
and SOOS ad&daUuiiha* These point I suppose to a reading adadattaeheha s which 
means “ not paying what he owed,” 
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those wicked gamblers took him and threw him into a large dark well, 
fearing that, if he lived, he might take vengeance on them. 

But that gambler Dagineja, when flung down into that very deep 
well, saw in front of him two great and terrible men. But they, when 
they saw him fall down terrified, said to him kindly, Who are you, and 
how have you managed to fall into this deep well ? Tell us Then the 
gambler recovered bis spirits and told them his story, and said to them 
** Do you also tell me who you are and whence you come.*’ When those 
men, who were in the pit, hoard that, they said, Good Sir, we were 
Brahman demons’**' dwelling in the cemetery belonging to this city, and 
we possessed two maidens in this very city ; one was the daughter of the 
principal minister, the other of the chief merchant. And no conjurer on the 
earth, however powerful his spells, was able to deliver those maidens from us. 

Then king Yikramaditya, who had an afteetion for their fathers, heard 
of it, and came to the place, where those maidens were with a friend of their 
fathers’. The moment we saw the king, we left the maidens, and tried to 
escape, hut we were not able to do so, though we tried our utmost. We saw 
the whole horizon on fire with his splendour. Theji that king, seeing us, bound 
us by his power. And seeing^ us unhappy, as we were afraid of being put 
to death, he gave us this order, ‘ Ye wicked ones, dwell for a j'ear in a dark 
pit, and then ye shall be set at liberty. But when freed, ye must never 
again commit such a crime ; if ye do, I will punish you with destruction.’ 
After king Yishamasila had given us this order, he had us flung into this 
dark pit ; but out of mercy he did not destroy us. 

“ And in eight more days the year will be completed, and with it the 
period during which we were to dwell in this cave, and we shall then be 
released from it. Now, friend, if you engage to supply us with some food 
during those days, we will lift you out of this pit, and set you down out- 
side it ; but if you do not, when lifted out, supply us with food according 
to your engagement, we will certainly, when we come out, devour you.” 

When the Brahman demons made this jiroposal to the gambler, he 
consented to it, and they put him out of the pit. Wlien he got out of it, 
he went to the cemetery at night to deal in human flesh, as he saw no 
other chance of getting what he wanted. And I, happening to be there at 
that time, saw that gamblei*, who was crying out, I have human flesh for 
sale : buy it somebody.” Then I said, ** I will take it off your hands ; 
what price do you want for it ?” And he answered, Give me your shape 
and power,” Tiien I said again to him, My fine fellow, what will you do 
with them ?” The gambler then told me his whole story, and said to me, 
«By means of your shape and power I will get hold of those enemies of 


* Skrit. Bifdima-B^hasa. 
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mine, ihe gamblers, together with the keeper of the gambling-house, and 
will give them to the Brahman demons to eat.” When I heard that, I 
was pleased with the resolute spirit of that gambler, and gave him my 
shape and my power for a specified period of seven days. And by means 
of them he drew those men that had injured him into his power, one after 
another, and flung them into the pit, and fed the Brahman demons on them 
during seven days. 

Then I took back from him my shape and power, and that gambler 
Dagineya, beside himself with fear, said to me, “ I have not given those 
Brahman demons any food this day, which is the eighth, so they will now 
come out and devour me. Tell me what I must do in this case, for you 
are my friend.” When he said this, I, having got to like him from being 
thrown with him, said to him, “ If this is the ease, since you have made 
those two demons devour the gamblers, I for your sake will in turn eat 
the demons. So shew them to me, my friend.” When I made the gam- 
bier this offer, he at once jumped at it, and took me to the pit where the 
demons were. ^ 

I, suspecting nothing; bent my head down to look into the pit, and 
while I was thus engaged, the gambler pjut his hand on the back of my 
neck, and pushed me into it. When I fell into it, the demons took me 
for some one sent for them to eat, and laid hold of me, and I had a wrest- 
ling-match with them. When they found that they could not overcome 
the might of my arms, they desisted from the struggle, and asked me who 
I was. 

Then I told them my own story from the point where my fortunes 
became involved with those of Dagineya,’^ and they made friends with 
me, and said to me, “ Alas 1 What a trick that evil-minded gambler has 
played you, and us two, and those other gamblers ! But what confidence 
can be placed in gamblers, who profess exclusively the science of cheating, 
whose minds are proof against friendship, pity, and gratitude for a benefit 
received? Eecklessness and disregard of aU ties are ingrained in the 
nature of gamblers ; hear in illustration of this the story of Thinthakarala.” 

Long ago there lived in this very city of Ujjayini a ruffianly gambler, 
, , who was rightly named Thintbakara- 

StcrofThiviMMUmmdgcmllcr. He losfc perpetually, and the 

others, who won in the game, used to give him every day a hundred cowries* 
With those he bought wheat-flour from che market, and in the evening 
made cakes by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot with water, 
and then he went and cooked them in the flame of a funeral pyre in the 

* They had heard B^^neya’s story up to this point from his own lips, 
t This may he loosely translated '!?error of the gambling saloon,” 
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cemetery, and ate them in front of Mabakala, smearing them with the 
grease from the lamp burning before him ; and he always slept at night 
on the ground in the court of the same god’s temple, pillowing his head on 
his arm. 

Now, one night, he saw the images of all the Mothers and of the 
Yakshas and other divine beings in the temple of Mahakala trembling 
from tlie proximity of spells, and this thought arose in bis bosom, “ Why 
should I not employ an artful device here to obtain wealth ? If it suc- 
ceeds, well and good j if it does not succeed, wherein am 1 the worse 
When he had gone through these reflections, he challenged those deities to 
play, saying to them, ** Come now, I will have a game with you, and I will 
act as keeper of the gaming-table, and will fling the dice ; and mind, you 
must always pay up what you lose.” When he said this to the deities they 
remained silent ; so Thinthakarala staked some spatted cotvries^ and flung 
the dice. For this is the universally accepted rule among gamblers, that, 
if a gambler does not object to the dice being thrown, he agrees to play. 

Then, having won much gold, ^le said to the deities, Pay me the 
money I have won, as you agreed to do.” But though the gambler said 
this to the deities over a^d over again, they made no answer. Then he 
flew in a passion and said to them, “ If you remain silent, I will adopt 
with you the same course as is usually adopted with a gambler, who will not 
pay the money he has lost, but makes himself as stiff as a stone.* I will 
simply saw through your limbs with a saw as sharp as the points of Tama’s 
teeth, for I have no respect for anything.” When he had said this, he 
ran towards them, saw in hand ; and the deities immediately paid him the 
gold he had won. Next morning he lost it all at play, and in the even- 
ing he came hack again, and extorted more money from the Mothers in 
the same way by making them play with him. 

He went on doing this every day, and those deities, the Mothers, were 
in very low spirits about it ; then the goddess Chamuij^a said to them, 
« Whoever, when invited to gamble, says ^ I sit out of this game ’ cannot 
be forced to play ; this is the universal convention among gamblers, ye 
Mother deities. So when he invites you, say this to him, and so baffle 
him. When Chamu^da had said this to the Mothers, they laid her advice 
up in their minds. And when the gambler came at night and invited 
them to play with him, all the goddesses said with one accord “ We sit 
out of this game.” 

^ When Thinthakarala had been thus repulsed by those goddesses, ho 
invited their sovereign Mahakala himself to play. But that god, thinldng 
that the fellow had taken this opp<Mrtuuity of trying to force him to 


* Sec pag5 B23 of this VoL s. c. 
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gamble, said, “ I sit out of this game.” Even gods, you see, like feeble 
persons, are afraid of a thoroughly self-indulgent, ruffianly scoundrel, flushed- 
■with impunity. 

Then that Thinthakarala, being depressed at finding his gambler’s 
artifice baffled by a knowledge of the etiquette of play, was disgusted, and 
said to himself, Alas ! I am baffled by these deities through their learn- 
ing the conventions of gamblers ; so I must now flee for refuge to this very- 
sovereign of the gods.” Having formed this resolution in his heart, 
Thinthakarala embraced the feet of Mabakala, and praising him, addressed 
to him the following petition ; “ I adore thee that sittest naked'* with thy 
head resting on thy knee ; thy moon, thy bull, and thy elephant-skin 
having been won at play by Devi. When the gods give all powers at thy 
mere desire, and when thou ai't free from longings, having for thy only 
possessions the matted lock, the ashes and the skull, how canst thou sud- 
denly have become avaricious with regard to hapless me, in that thou 
.desirest to disappoint me for so small a gain ? Of a truth the wishing-tree 
no longer gratifies the hope of the poor, as thou dost not support me, lord 
Bhairava, though thou supporfeest toe world. So, as I have fled to thee as a 
suppliant, holy Sthanu, with my mind pierced with grievous woe, thou 
oughtest even to pardon presumption in me. i’hou hast three eyes, I have 
three dice,t so I am like thee in one respect ; thou hast ashes on thy body, 
so have I ; thou eatest from a skull, so do I ; shew me mercy. When 
I have conversed with you gods, how can I afterwards bear to converse 
with gamblers ? So deliver me from my calamity.’’ 

With this and similar utterances the gambler praised that Bhairava, 
until at last the god was pleased, and manifesting himself, said to him, 

** Thinthakarala, I am pleased with thee ; do not be despondent, llemaiii 
here with me ; 1 will provide thee with enjoyments.” In accordance with 
this command of the god’s that gambler remained there, enjoying all kinds 
of luxuries provided by the favour of the deity. 

Now, one night, the god saw certain Apsarases, that had come to 
bathe in that holy pool ol Mahakala, and he gave this command to 
T?hintbakai*ala, While all these nymphs of heaven are engaged in bath- 
ing, quickly snatch up the clothes, which they have laid on the bank, and 

♦ Two of the India Office MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. have Mu for Indra; 
the other has inmu. I have adopted indu* In sloka 100 for dadate No^ 1882 and 
the Sanskrit College MS. read dadhaU^ which means that the gods’ possession of wealth 
and power depends on the will of S^iva. In lloka 89 the Sanskrit College MS. reads 
^kadd for the nnmetrical de^atdh, 

t Trynhsha can probably mean “ having three dice,” as well as ** having three 
eyes.” 
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bring them here ; and do not give them back their garments, until they 
surrender to you this young nymph, named Kalavati/’* 

When Thinthakarala had received this command from Bhairava, he 
went and carried oS the garments of those heavenly beauties, while they 
were bathing ; and they said to him, ** p-ive us back our garments, please ; 
do not leave us naked/^ But he answered them, confident in the power 
which Siva gave, ** If you will give me the young nymph Ealavati, I will 
give you back these garments, but not otherwise.” When they heard 
that, seeing that he was a stubborn fellow to deal with, and remembering 
that Indra had pronounced a curse of this kind upon Ealavati, they agreed 
to his demand. And on his giving back the garments, they bestowed on 
him, in due form, Ealavati the daughter of Alambusha. 

Then the Apsarases departed, and Thinthakarala remained there with 
that Ealavati in a bouse built by the wish of S^iva. And Ealavati went in 
the day to heaven to attend upon the king of the gods, but at night she 
always returnedf to her husband. A|d one day she said to him in the 
ardour of her ai^eetiou, “ My dear, the curse 6f Siva, which enabled me to 
obtain you for a husband, h^ really proved a blessing.” Thereupon her 
husband Thi^ithakaraia asked her the cause of the curse, and the nymph 
Ealavati thus answered him : 

“ One day, when I had seen the gods in a garden, I praised the enjoy- 
ments of mortals, depreciating the pleasures of the dwellers in heaven, as 
giving joys that consist only in seeing.J "When the king of the gods 
heard that, he cursed me, saying, * Thou slialt go and be married by a 
mortal, and enjoy those human pleasures,’ In this way has come about 
our union that is mutually agreeable. And to-morrow I shall return to 
heaven after a long absence ; do not be unhappy about it ; for Eambba is 
going to dance a new piece before Vishnu, and I must remain there, my 
beloved, until the exhibition is at an end.” 

Then Tliinthakarala, whom love had made like a spoiled child, said to 
her, “ I will go there and look at that dance unperceived, take me there.’' 
^Yhen Ealavati heard that, she said, “ How is it fitting for me to do this ? 
The king of the gods might be angry, if he found it out.” Though she 
said this to him, he continued to press her ; then out of love she agreed to 
take him there. 

So the next morning Ealavati by her power concealed Thiijtbakarala 
in a lotus, which she placed as an ornament in her ear, and took him to the 
palace of Indra. When Thinthakarala saw that palace, the doors of which 
were adorned by the elephant of the gods, which was set oiBE by the garden 

♦ Cp. Vol. II, p. 452. • 

f TTpdyau is a misprint for updymjau as is evident from the MSS. 

t The three India OMce MSS. and the Sanskrit College MS. giyodrish^i. 
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of Nandana, he thonglifc himself a god, and was liighlj deliglited. And 
in the court of Indra, frequented by gods, he beheld the strange and 
delightful spectacle of Rambha’s dance, accompanied by the singing of all 
the nymphs of heaven. And be heard ail the musical instruments plajed 
by Narada and the other minstrels ; for what is hard to obtain in this 
world if the supreme god* is favourable to one ? 

Then, at the end of the exhibition a mime, in the shape of a divine goat, 
rose up, and began to dance with heavenlyf movements. And Thintha- 
karala, when he saw him, recognized him, and said to himself, Why, I 
see this goat in Ujjayini, figuring as a mere animal, and here he is dan- 
cing as a mime before Indra. Of a truth this must be some strange 
incomprehensible heavenly delusion.” While Thinthakarala was going 
through these refiections in his mind, the dance of the goat-mime came 
to an end, and then Indra returned to his own place. And then Kalavati, 
in high spirits, also took back Thii^thakardla to his own home, concealed 
in the lotus-ornament of her ear. - 

And the next day Thfnthakarala beheld in Ujjayini that goat- formed 
mime of the gods, who had returned there, amd he insolently said to him, 
“ Come, dance before me, as you dance before Indra. If you do not, I 
shall be angry with you ; show ofE your dancing powers, you mime.*’ 
When the goat beard this, he was astonished, and remained silent, saying 
to himself, ** How can this mere mortal know so much about me ?** But 
when, in spite of persistent entreaties, the goat refused to dance, Thin^hd- 
karala beat him on the head with sticks. 

Then the goat went with bleeding head to Indra, and told him all that 
had taken place. And Indra by his supernatural powers of contemplation 
discQ^efe^ the whole secret, how Kalavati had brought Thinthakarala to 
^®^ven when Rambha was dancing, and how that profane fellow had there 
s^en the goat dancing. Then Indra summoned Kalavati, and pronounced 
on her the following curse, Since, out of love, thou didst secretly bring 
here the man who has reduced the goat to this state, to make him dance, 
depart and become an image* on a pillar in the temple built by king Kara- 
sinha in the city of Nagapura.” 

When Indra had said this, Alambusha, the mother of Kalavati, tried 
to appease him, and at last he was with difficulty appeased, and be thus 
fixed an end to the curss, ** When that temple, which it has taken many 
years to complete, shall perish and be levelled with the ground, then shall 
her curse ^ come to an end.” So Kalavati came weeping and told to Thin- 
tbdkarila the curse Indra had pronounced, together with the end he had 

* %, Siva in this instance. 

h Bor the second in £l» b, MSS. Ros* 18S2 and 2160 give new. 
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appointed to it, and how he himself was to blame, and then, after giving 
him her ornaments, she entered into an image on the front of a pillar 
in the temple in Nagapura. 

Thiijithakarala for his part, smitten with the poison of separation from 
her, could neither hear nor see, but rolled swooning on the ground. And 
when that gambler came to his senses, he uttered this lament, “ Alas ! fool 
that I was, i revealed the secret, though I knew better all the time ; for 
how can people like myself, who are by nature thoughtless, shew self- 
restraint ? So now this intolerable separation has fallen to my lot.” 
However in a moment he said to himself, “ This is no time for me to 
despond ; why should I not recover firmness and strive to pub an end to 
her curse 

After going through these reflections, the cunning fellow thought 
carefully over the matter, and asuming the dress ot a mendicant devotee, 
went with rosary, antelope-skin, and matted hair, to Nagapura. There lie 
secretly buried in a forest outside the city,^four pitchers containing his 
wife’s ornaments, one towards each of the cardinal points ; aud one full 
of sets of the five precious filings* he deliberately buried within the city, 
in the earth of the market-place, in front of the god himself. 

When he had done this, he built a hut on the bank of the river, and 
remained there, affecting a hypocritical asceticism, pretending to be medi- 
tating and mattering. And by bathing three times in the day, and eating 
only the food given him as alms, after washing it with water on a stone, 
he acquired the character of a very holy man. 

In course of time his fame reached the ears of the king, and the king 
often invited him, but he never went near him : so the king came to see 
him, and remained a long time in conversation with him. And in the 
evening, when the king was preparing to depart, a female jackal suddenly 
uttered a yell at a distance. Wlien the cunning gambler, who was passing 
himself off as an ascetic, heard that, he laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of tlie laugh, he said, ** Oh I never mind.” But 
when the king went on persistently questioning him, the deceitful fellow 
said, In the forest to tlie east of this city, under a ratan^ there is a pitcher 
full of jewelled ornaments ; so take it. This, king, is what that female 
jackal told me, for I understand the language of animals.” 

Then the king was full of curiosity : so the ascetic took him to the 
spot, and dug up the earth; and took out that pitcher, and gave it to him. 
Then the king, having obtained the ornaments, began to have faith in the 
ascetic, and considered that he not only possessed supernatural knowledge 

Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby and pearl. The Buddhists usually enumerate • 
seven : see Bumouf, Lotus de La Bonne Loi, p. 319, 

74 
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but was a truthful and unselfish devotee. So he conducted him to his 
cell, and prostrated himself at his feet again and again, and returned to 
his palace at night with his ministers, praising his virtues. 

In the same way, when the king again came to him, the ascetic pre- 
tended to understand the cry of an animal, and in this way made over to 
the king the other three pitchers, buried towards the other three cardinal 
points. Then the king, and the citizens, and the king’s wives became 
esclusively devoted to the ascetic, and were, so to speak, quite absorbed 
in him. 

Wow, one day, the king took that wicked ascetic to the temple for a 
moment; so he contrived to hear in the market-place the cry of a crow 
Then ne said to the king, Bid you hear what the crow said ? ‘ In this 
very market place there is a pitcher full of valuable jewels buried in front 
of the god t why do you not take it up also ?’ This was the meaning of 
his cry ; so come, and take possession of it.” When the deceitful ascetic 
had said this, he conducted hinx there, and took up out of the earth the 
pitcher full of valuable jewels, and gave it to the king. Then the king, 
in his excessive satisfaction, entered the temple holding that pretended seer 
by the hand. 

There the mendicant brushed against that image on the pillar, which 
bis beloved Kalavati had entered, and saw her. And Kalavati, wearing 
the form of the image on the pillar, was atfiieted when she saw her hus- 
band, and began to weep then and there. When the king and his atten- 
dants saw this, they were amazed, and east down, and said to that preten- 
ded seer, “ Reverend Sir, what is the meaning of this ?” Then the 
cunning rascal, pretending to be despondent and bewildered, said to the 
king, ‘‘ Come to your palace : there I will tell you this secret, though it is 
almost too terrible to be revealed ” 

When be bad said this, he led the king to the palace, and said to him, 
** Since you built this temple on an unlucky spot and in an inauspicious 
moment, on the third day from now a misfortune will befall you. It was for 
this reason that the image on the pillar wept when she saw you. So, if you 
care for your body’s weal, my sovereign, take this into consideration, and 
this very day quickly level this temple with the earth ; and build another 
temple somewhere else, on a lucky spot, and in an auspicious moment. Let 
the evil omen be averted, and ensure the prosperity of yourself and your 
kingdom.” When he had said this to the king, he, in his terror, gave com- 
mand to bis subjects, and in one day levelled that temple with the earth, 
and he began to build another temple in another place. So true is it that 
rogues with their tricks gain the confidence of princes, and impose upon 
them 

Accordingly, the gambler Thijathakarala, having gained his object. 
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abancloned the disguise of a mendicant, and fled, and went to ujjajini. 
And Kaiavati, finding it out, went to meet him on the road, freed trom her 
curse and happy, and she comforted him, and then went to heaven to visit 
Indra. And indra was astonished, but when he heard from her mouth the 
artifice of her husband the gambler, he laughed and was bighiy delighted. 
Then Vrihaspati, who was at his side, said to Indra, “ Gamblers are always 
like this, abounding in every kind of trickery.” 

For instance, in a previous Jcalpa there was in a certain city a gambler, 

of the name ot Kuttainkapata, ac- 
Slo. ,j ofiUgnmU^ u^ho cheated Ta„u^* i„ aishonest plaj When 

he went to the other world, Indra said to him, “ Gambler, you will have 
to live a hdpa in bell on account of your crimes, but owing to your charity 
you are to be Indi’a for one day, for once on a time you gave a gold coin 
to a knower of the Supreme Soul. So say, whether you will take out first 
your period in hell or your period as Indra.” When the gambler heard that, 
he said, ** I will take out first my period as Indra.” 

Then STama sent the gambler to ueavei^ and the gods deposed Indra 
for a day, and crowned iiim sovereign in his stead. He, having obtained 
sovereign sway, summoned tolieaven the gamblers his friends and his female 
favouiites, and in virtue of his regal authonty gave this order to the gods, 
Carry us all in a moment to ail the holy bathing-places, f those in heaven, 
and those on earth, and those in the seven dvipas : and enter this very day 
into all tlie kings on the earth, and bestow without ceasing, great, gifts for 
our benefit.” 

When he gave this order to the gods, they did everything as he had 
desired, and by means of those holy observances his sins were washed J away, 
and he obtained the rank of Indra permanently. And by his fiivour his 
friends and his female favourites, that he had summoned to heaven, had 
their sins destroyed and obtained immortality. The nest day Chitragupta 
informed Yama that the gambler had by his discretion obtained the rank 
of Indra permanently. Then Yauiaj heaiAng of his meritorious actions, 
was astonished, and said, Dear me ! this gambler has clieated us.” 

When Vrihaspati had told this story, he said, “ Such, O wielder of the 
thunderbolt, are gamblers,” and then held his peace. And then Indra 
sent Kaiavati to summon Thinthakarala to heaven. There the king of the 


* Cp. the story that begins on page -186 of this volume. 

t Xo. 1882 reads snapayaid tafjeshandt at the end of II. 194, a. It seems to 
remove a tautology hut i.$ unmetrical, “Take us and cause us to bathe. The 
Sanskrit MS haa smpayata tafskmum. 

+ I read dhuta for dimia Xo. 18$2 (the Taylor MS.) and the Sanskrit College 
MS, have , No 3003 has the oilier MS does not contain the passage 



gods, pleased with his cleverness and resolution, honoured him, and gave him 
Kalayati to wife, and made him an attendant on himself. Then the brave 
5 ^hi 9 thakar£la lived happily, like a god, in heaven, with Kalavati, by the 
favour of S'iva. 

So, you see, such is the style in which gamblers exhibit their treachery 
and audacity ; accordingly Agni^kha the Vampire, what is there to be sur- 
prised at in your having been treacherously thrown into this well 
Bagineya the gambler ? So come out of this pit. friend, and we will come 
out also.” 

When the Brahman demons said this to me, I came up out of that pit, 
and being hungry, 1 came across a Brahman traveller that night in the 
city. So I rushed forward and seized that Brahman to eat him, but he 
invoked the protection of king Vikram^itya. And the moment the king 
heard his cry, he rushed out like flame, and while still at a distance, check- 
ed me by exclaiming Ah villain 1 do not kill the Brahman and then he 
proceeded to cut off the bead of a figure of a man he had drawn ; that did 
not sever my neck, but made it stream with blood. 

Then I left the Br^hnikn and clung to the king’s feet, and he spared 
my life. r 

“ Such is the power of that god, king Vikram^ditya. And it is by bis 
orders that I have slain this hypocritical Mpdlika, So he is my proper 
prey, to be devoured by me as being a Vetd-la ; let him go, YamaiSikba I” 
Though Agnisikba made this appeal to Yamalikha, the latter proceed- 
ed contumaciously to drag with his hand the corpse of that hypocritical 
hdpdlika. Then king Vikramiditya appeared there, and drew the figure 
of a man on the earth and then cut off its hand with his sword. That 
made the hand of Yama^ikha faU severed ^ so he left the corpse, and fied 
in fear. And Agnii§ikha immediately devoured the corpse of that Jedpdliha, 
And I witnessed all this, securely protected by the might of the king.* 

“ In these words did that wife of the Yaksha, Madanamanjari by 
name, describe your power, O king, and then she went on to say to me.” 

Then, Anangadeva, the king said to me in a gentle voice, Yakshi, be- 
ing delivered from the kdpdliha, go to the house of your husband.” Then 
I bowed before him, and returned to this my own home, thinking how I 
might repay to that king the benefit he had conferred on me. In this way 
your master gave me life, family and husband ; and when you tell him this 
story of mine, it vnll agree with his own recollections. 

Moreover, I have to-day found out that the king of Sinhala has sent 
to that king his daughter, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, who has 

* I read dMTchya purtaham IMmau. This is the reading of the Taylor MS. the 
has The Sanskrit College MS. has dhkhya purusfiam» 
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of her own accord elected to marry him. And all the kings, being jealous, 
have gathered themselves together and formed the intention of killing 
Tikramasakti, and the dependent kings,* and of carrying off that maiden. 
So, do you go, and make known that their intention to Yikramaiakti, in 
order that he may be on his guard and ready to repel their attack. And 
I will exert myself to enable king Vikramaditya to conquer those enemies 
and gain the victory. 

For this reason I brought you here by my own deluding power, in 
order that you might tell all this to king Vikramasakti and the dependent 
monarchs ; and I will send to your sovereign such_a present as shall to a 
certain small extent he a requital for the benefit that he conferred on me.** 

"While she was saying this, the two maidens, that we had seen in the 
sea, came there with the deer ; one had a body white as the moon, the 
other was dark as a priyangu ; so they seemed like Gauga and Yamuna 
returned from worshipping the ocean, the monarch of rivers. When they 
had sat down, I put this question to the Y'akshi, “ Goddess, who are these 
maidens, and what is the meaning <jf this golden deer ?** When the 
Yakshiiji heard this, king, she said to me, ‘‘ Anangadeva, if you feel any 
curiosity about the matter, li^en, I will tell you.** 

Long ago there came to impede Prajapati, in bis creation of creatures, 

Story of Qha^ta and Kty Italia and tho terrible Danavas, named Ghanta 

tivo maidens, and Nighaiita, invincible even by 

gods. And the Creator, being desirous of destroying them, created these 
two maidens, the splendour of whose measureless beauty seemed capable 
of maddening the world. And those two mighty Asuras, when they saw 
these two exceedingly wonderful maidens, tried to carry them off ; and 
fighting with one another, they both of them met their death.f 

Then Brahma bestowed these maidens on Kuvera, saying, " You must 
give these girls to some suitable husband ;** and Kuvera made them over 
to my husband, who is his younger brother ; and in the same way my 
husband passed these fair ones} on to me ; and I have thought of king 
Tikramaditya as a husband for them, for, as he is an incarnation of a god, he 
is a fit person for them to marry. 

** Such are the facts with regard to these maidens, now hear the 
history of the deer.” 

♦ Both the India Office MSS. in which this passage is found give tatsdmantam. So 
VikramaSakti would himself be a ‘‘ dependent king.” 

t Cp. the story of Sunda and Upasunda, Vol. I, p. 108 *, and Preller, Giiechisohe 
Mythologie, YoL I, p. 81, note 1. 

% For ete manorame No. 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. have varakdranMia ; 
in order that I might find a husband for them. No. 1882 has mra^am for kdraijjia^. 
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Indra has a beloved son, named Jayanfca. Once on a time, when he, 

« , , ,, , still an infant, was being carried 

Bioru of the golden ^eer* i i. • j.v • , ^ , 

about in the air bj the celestial 

nymphs, he saw some princes in a wood on earth playing with some young 
deer. Then Jayanta* went to heaven, and cried in the presence of his 
father because be had not got a deer to play with, as a child would natur- 
ally do. Accordingly Indra had a deer made for him by Visvakarman of 
gold and jewels, and life was given to the animal by sprinkling it with nec- 
tar. Then Jayanta played with it, and was delighted with it, and the 
young deer was continually roaming about in heaven. 

In course of time that son of Havana, who was rightly named Indra- 
jit,t carried off the young deer from heaven and took it to his own city 
Lanka. And after a further period had elapsed, Havana and Indrajit 
having been slain by tbe heroes Kama and Lakshmana, to avenge the car- 
rying off of Sita, and Vibhishana having been set upon the throne of 
Lanka, as king of the Raksbasas, that wonderful deer of gold and jewels 
remained in his palace. Apd once on a time, when I was taken by my 
husband’s relations to Vibhishana’s palace on the occasion of a festival, be 
gave me the deer as a complimentary present. And that young heaven- 
horn deer is now in my house, and I must bestow it on your master. 

And while tbe Yaksbii^i was telling me this string of tales, the sun, 
the friend of the hamalini^ went to rest. Then I and the ambassador of the 
king of Sinbala went to sleep, both of us, after the evening ceremonies, in 
a i^ace which the Yakshini assigned to us. 

In the morning we woke up and saw, my sovereign, that the army of 
Tikramaiakti, your vassal, had arrived. We reflected that that must be a 
display of the Yakshipi’s power, and quickly went wondering into the 
presence of Yikrama^akti. And he, as soon as he saw us, shewed us great 
honour, and asked after our welfare ; and was on the point of asking us 
what message the king of Sinbala had sent, when the two heavenly maid** 
ens, whose history the Yakshi^x had related to us, and the young deer 
arrived there, escorted by the army of the Yakshas. When king Vikrama- 
^kti saw this, he suspected some glamour of malignant demons, and he 
said to me apprehensively ** What is the moaning of this Then I told 
him in due course the commission of the king of Sinbala, cmd tbe circum- 
stances connected with the Yakshini, the two maidens, and the deer. 
Moreover I informed him of the hostile scheipe of your majesty’s enemies, 
which was to be carried out by all the kings in combination, and which I 


* For Jaymio MSS. Kos. 1882 and 3003 and the Sanskrit College MS. give 
i, e ^ fall of longing ** 

t f. « , conqueror of India 
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had heard of from the Yaksbi. Then Vikramasakti honoured us two am^ 
bassadors, and those two heavenly maidens ; and being delighted made his 
army ready for battle with the assistance of the other vassal kings. 

And immediately, king, there was heard in the army the loud beating 
of drums, and immediately there was seen the mighty host of hostile kings, 
accompanied by the Mlechchhas. Then our army and the hostile army, 
furious at beholding one another, closed with a rush, and the battle began. 
Thereupon some of the Yakshas sent by the Yakshi entered our soldiers, 
and so smote the army of the enemies, and others smote them in open 
fight.* And there arose a terrible tempest of battle, overspread with a 
cloud formed ot* the dust raised by the army, in which sword-blades fell thick 
as rain, and the shouts of heroes thundered. And the heads of our enemies 
flying up, as they were cut off, and falling again, made it seem as if the 
Fortune of our victory were playing at ball. And in a moment those kings 
that had escaped the slaughter, their troops having been routed, submitted 
and repaired for protection to the camp of your vassal. 

Then, lord of earth, as you had conquered the four cardinal points 
and the and had destroyed all the Mlechchhas, that Yaksbipi ap- 

peared, accompanied by her husband, and said to king Yikrama^kti and 
to me, ** You must tell your master that what I have done has been done 
merely by way of service to him, and you must also request him, as from 
me, to marry these two god-tramed maidens, and to look upon them with 
favour, and to cherish this deer also, for it is a present from me.” When 
the Yakshi bad said this, she bestowed a heap of jewels, and disappeared 
with her husband, and her attendants. The next day, Madanalekha, the 
daughter of the ^ng of Sinhala, came with a great retinue and much 
magnificence. And then Vikramasakti went to meet her, and bending low, 
joyfully conducted her into his camp. And on the second day Vikrama- 
Sakti, having accomplished his object, set out with the other kings from 
that place, in order to come here and behold your Majesty’s feet, bringing 
with him that princess and the two heavenly maidens, and that deer com- 
posed of gold and jewels, a marvel for the eyes of the three worlds. And 
now, sovereign, that vassal prince has arrived near this city, and has sent 
us two on in front to inform Your Highness. So let the king, out of 
regard for the lord of Sinhala and the Yakshi, go forth to meet those 
maidens and the deer, and also the subject kings. 

When Anangadeva had said this to king Vikramaditya, though the 
king recollected accomplishing that difficult rescue of the Yakshim, he did 
hot consider it worth a straw, when he heard of the return she had made 
for it f great-souied men, even when they have done much, think it worth 


It is just possible that sankh^^dd ought to he sdknhdd^ 
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very little. And, being much pleased, be loaded‘s Anangadeva for the 
second time, with elephants, horses, villages, and jewels, and bestowed simi- 
lar gifts on the ambassador of the king of Sinhala. 

And after he had spent that day, the king set out from Ujjayini, with 
his waiTiors mounted on elephants and horses, to meet that daughter of the 
king of Sinhala, and those two maidens created by Brahma. And the 
following speeches of the military officers, assigning elephants and horses, 
were heard in the neighbourhood of the city when the kings started, and 
within the city itself when the sovereign started ; “ Jayi.vardfiana must 
take the good elephant Anangagiri, and Eanabhata the furious elephant 
Kalamegha, and SinhaparakramaSangramasiddhi, and the hero Yikramanidhi 
Eipurakshasa, and Jayaketu Pavanajava, and Vallabha^akti Samudrakallola, 
and Bahu and Subahu the two horses Saravega and Garudavega, and 
Eirtivarman the black Eonkan mare Kuvalayamala, and Samarasinha the 
white mare Gangalabari of pure Sindh breed.’* 

When that king, the supreme sovereign of all the dv^as^ had started 
on his journey, the earth was covefcd with soldiers, the quarters were full 
of nothing but the shouts that they raised, even the heaven was obscured 
with the dust that was diffused by the trampling of his advancing army, 
and all men’s voices were telling of the wonderful greatness of his might. 


CHAPTER CXXIL 


Then king Yikramaditja reached that victorious army commanded by 
that Yikrama^akti his general, and he entered it at the head of his forces, 
accompanied by that general, who came to meet him, ea^^er and with loyal 
mind, together with the vassal kings. 

The kings were thus announced by the warders in the tent of assembly, 
“Tour Majesty, here is Saktikumara the king of Gauda come to pay you 
his respects, here is Jayadhvaja the king of KarnataJ here is Yijayavarman 
of Laca, here is Sunandana of Katoira, here is Gopala king of Sindh, here 
is Vindhyabala the Bhilla, anJ here is Nirmdka the king of the Persians.” 
And when they had been thus announced, the king honoured them, and the 
feudal chiefs, and also the soldiers. And "he welcomed in appropriate 
fashion the daughter of the king of Sinhala, and the heavenly maidens, 
and the golden deer, and Yikramaiakti. And the next day the successful 

* This expression is very similar to that in Taranga 120, si, 80, to whicl 
Br, Eem objects. 
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monarch Vikram4ditya set out with them and his forces, and reached the 
city of UJjayiiu. 

Then, the kings having been dismissed with marks of honour* to their 
own territories, and the world-gladdening festival of the spring season 
having arrived, when the creepers- began, so to speak, to adorn themselves 
with flowers for jewels, and the female bees to keep up a concert with 
their humming, and the ranges of the wood to dance embraced by the 
wind, and the cuckoos with melodious notes to utter auspicious prayers, 
king Vikramaditya married on a fortunate day that daughter of the king 
of Sinhala, and those two heavenly maidens. And Sinbavarman, the eldest 
brother of the princess of Sinhala, who had come with her, bestowed at the 
marriage-altar a great heap of jewels. - * * 

And at that moment the Xakshim Madanamanjari appeared, and gave 
those two heavenly maidens countless heaps of jewels. The Yakshi said, 
‘‘ How can I ever, king, recompense you for your benefits ? But I have 
done this unimportant service to testify my devotion to you. So you must 
shew favour to these maidens, and to th« deer.” When the Yakshi had 
said this, she departed honoured by the king. * 

Then the successful kiag Yikramdditya, having obtained those wives 
and the earth with all its dmj^as^ ruled a realm void of opponents ; and he 
enjoyed himself roaming in all the garden grounds ; during the hot season 
living in the water of tanks and in artificial fountain-charnbers, during the 
raine in inner apartments charming on account of the noise of cymbals 
that arose in them, during the autumn on the tops of palaces, joyous witli 
banquets under the rising moon, during the winter in chambers where 
comfortable couches were spread, and which were fragrant with black aloes, 
being ever surrounded by his wives. ‘ ^ 

Now this king, being such as £ have described, had a painter named 
Story of MaUyavati the man-hating Nagara^aniin, who enjoyed the re- 

venues of a hundred villages, and 
surpassed Viivakarman. That painter used everj two or three days to 
paint a picture of a girl, and give it as a present to the king, taking care to 
exemplify different types of beauty. 

Now, once on a time, it happened that that painter bad, because a 
feast was going on, forgotten to paint the required girl for the king. And 
when the day for giving the present arrived, the painter remembered and 
was bewildered, saying to himself, “ Alas ! what can I give to the king 
.And at that moment a traveller come from afar suddenly approached him 


♦ Dr. Kem would read sammdniimUrishteshu ; and this is the reading of the 
Taylor MS# and of the Sanskrit College MS. Mo. 3003 has rnmndniimr, 
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niicl placed a book in his hand, and went off somewhere quickly. Tlie 
painter out of curiosity opened the book, and saw within a picture of a girl 
on canvas. Inasmuch as the girl was of wonderful beauty, no sooner did 
he see her picture then he took it and gave it to the king, rejoicing that, so 
far from having no picture to present that day, he bad obtained such an 
exceedingly beautiful one. But the king, as soon as he saw it, was as- 
tonished, and said to him, My good Fellow, this is not your painting, this 
is the painting of Visvakarman : for how could a mere mortal be skilful 
enough to paint such beauty ?” When the painter heard this, he told the 
king exactly what had taken place. 

Then the king kept ever looking at the picture of the girl, and never 
took his eyes off it, and one night he saw in a dream a girl exactly like her, 
but in another dvipa. But as he eagerly rushed to embrace her, who was 
eager to meet him, the night came to an end, and be was woke up by the 
watchman. When the king awoke, he was so angry at the interruption 
of his delightful interview with th|t maiden, that he banished that watch- 
man from the city. And ^e said to himself, “ To think that a traveller 
should bring a book, and that in it there shot;dd be the painted figure of a 
girl, and that I should in a dream behold this same girl apparently alive ! 
All this elaborate dispensation of destiny makes me think that she must be 
a real maiden, but I do not know in what she lives ; bow am I to 

obtain her 

Full of such reflections, the king took pleasure in nothing, f and burnt 
with the fever of love so that his attendants were full of anxiety. And 
the warder Bhadrayudha asked the afflicted king in private the cause of 
his grief, whereupon he spake as follows : 

“ Listen, I will tell you, my friend. So much at any rate you know, 
that that painter gave me the picture of a girl. And I fell asleep thinking 
on her, and I remember that in my dream I crossed the sea, and reached 
and entered a very beautiful city. There I saw many armed maidens in 
front of me, and they, as soon as they saw me, raised a tumultuous cry of 
‘ Kill, kilL’t Then a certain female ascetic came and with great precijiita- 
tion made me enter her house, and briefly said to me this, * My son, here 
is the man-hating princess Malayavati come this way, diverting herself as 


* For falling in love with a lady seen in a dream see Vol. I, pp. 276, and 
df 6, and Eohde, Der Griechische Roman, pp. 45, 46 and 49. For falling in love with 
a lady seen in a picture see Vol, I, p. 490, Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 49, and 
Coelho’s Contes Portugnezes, p. 109. 

t I read araiimdn for raUmdn in the Sanskrit College MS. The Taylor MS. has 
sarmtrdnrMimdn ; the other agrees with Brockhaus. 

J Iresid. praves^aivif* 
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sbe pleases. And tbe moment she sees a man, she makes these maidens of 
hers kill him : so I brought you in here to save your life/^ 

** When the female ascetic had said this, she immediately made me 
put on female attire ; and I submitted to that, knowing that it was not 
lawful to slay those maidens. But, when the princess entered into the 
house with her maidens, I looked at her, and lo 1 she was the very lady 
that had been shewn me in a picture. And I said to myseli:, ‘ Fortunate 
am I in that, after first seeing this lady in a picture, I now behold her 
again in flesh and blood, dear as my life.* 

** In the meanwhile the princess, at the head of her maidens, said to 
that female ascetic, * We saw some male enter here.* The ascetic shewed 
me, and answered, ‘ I know of no male ; here is my sister’s daughter, who 
is with me as a guest.* Then the princess seeing me, although L was dis- 
guised as a woman, forgot her dislike of men, and was at once overcome 
by love. She remained for a moment, with every hair on hei body erect, 
motionless as if in thought, being, so to speak, nailed to the spot at once 
with arrows by Love, who had spied his opportunity. And in a moment 
the princess said to the ascetic, ^ Then, noble lady, why should not your 
sister’s daughter be my guest also ? Let her come to my palace ; I will 
send her back duly honoured.* Saying this, she took me by the hand, and 
led me away to her palace. And I remember, I discerned her intention, 
and consented, and went there, and that sly old female ascetic gave me 
leave to depart. 

“ Then I remained there with that pnacess, who was diverting herself 
with the amusement of marrying her maidens to one another, and so forth. 
Her eyes were fixed on me, and she w;ould not let me om of her sight for 
an instant, and no occupation pleased her in which I did not take part. 
Then those maidens, I remember, made the princess a bride, and me her 
husband, and married us in sport. And when we had been married, we 
entered at night the bridal chamber, and the princess fearlessly threw her 
arms round my neck. And then I told her who I was, and embraced her, 
and delighted at having attained her object, she looked at me and then 
remained a long time with her eyes bashfully fixed on the ground. And 
at that moment that villain of a watchman woke me up. So, Bhadra- 
yudha, the upshot of the whole matter is that I can no longer live without 
that Malay avati, whom I have seen in a picture aud in a dream.** 


* Compare Ralston* s Russian Polk Tales, p. 97 j in Waldau*s Bohmische Marchen 
p. 444, there is a beautiful Amazon who fights with the prioce on condition that if he 
is -victorious she is to be his prisoner, knt if she is victorious, he is to be put to death, 
Bohde in Der Griechische Roman, p. 1:48, gives a long list of ‘‘ coy huntress maids.** 

Spenser’s Radigund bears a close resemblance to Malaya vati. 
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When the king said this, the warder Bbadrajudha perceived that ii 
was a true dream, and he consoled the monarch, and said to him, “ If the 
king remembers it ail exactly, let him draw that city on a piece of canvas 
in order that some expedient may be devised in this matter.’’ The mo- 
ment the king heard this suggestion of Bbadrdyudha’s, he proceeded to 
draw that splendid city on a piece of canvas, and ail the scene that took 
place there. Then the warder at once took the drawing, and had a new 
monastery* * * § made, and hang it np there on the wall. And he directed that 
in relief -houses attached to the monastery, a quantity of food, with pairs of 
garments and gold, should be given to bards coming from distant countries. 
And he gave this order to the dwellers in the monastery, If any one 
comes here, who knows the city represented here in a picture, let me be in- 
formed of it.” 

In the meanwhile the fierce elephant of the rainy season with irresis- 
tible loud deep thunder-roar and long ketaka tusks came down upon the 
forest of the heats, a forest the breezes of which were scented with the 
perfume of the jasmine, in which travellers sat down on the ground in the 
shade, and trumpet-flowers bloomed. At that time the forest-fire of 
separation of that king Vikramaditya began to burn more fiercely, fanned 
by the eastern breeze. f Then the following cries were heard among the 
ladies of his court, “ Haralatd, bring ice ! Cbitrangi, sprinkle him with san- 
dal-wood juice 1 Patralekha, make a bed cool with lotus-leaves 1 Kandar- 
pasena, fan him with plantain-leaves !” And in course of time the cloudy 
season terrible with lightning passed away for that king, but the fever 
of love burning J with the sorrow of separation did not pass away. 

Then the autumn with her open lotus-face, and smile of unclosed 
flowers, came, vocal with the cries of swans, § seeming to utter this com- 
mand, “ Let travellers advance on their journey ; let pleasant tidings be 
brought about absent dear ones ; happy may their merry meetings be !” 
On a certain day in that season a bard,' who had come from a distance, of 
the name of S^anvarasiddhi, having heard the fame of that monastery, built 
by the warder, entered it to get food. After he had been fed, and pre- 
sented with a pair of garments, he saw that painting on the wall of the 

* Sanskrit 

t The Fetershurgh lexicographers would read paurast^a ; and I find tins in the 
Taylor HS and the Sanskrit College MS. The same MSS. read ambudaigdmo for atha, 
durdaria. The latter word should be spelt durdarsha. 

% I read sanrahajvdlo and saluds'a in 11. 72. 

§ The two India Office MSS., that contain this passage, and the Sanskrit College 
MS. make the compound end in ravailk, so the command will he given by the cries of 
the swans. In 0. 71, for prathymidm No. 1882 and the Sanskrit College MS, give 
hudh^anidm, la 73 for dkhyddm three MSS. give khydUm, 
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monasfcerj. When the bard had carefallj scanned the city delineated 
there, he was astonished, and said, “ I wonder who can have drawn this 
city ? For I alone have seen it, I am certain, and no other ; and here it 
is drawn by some second person.” When the inhabitants of the monastery 
heard that, they told Bhadrayudha ; then he came in person, and took that 
bard to the king. The king said to S'anvarasiddhi, Have you really seea 
that city ?” Then S'anvarasiddhi gave him the following answer. 

When I was wandering about the world, I crossed the sea thai# 
separates the dvt^/as, and beheld that great city Malayapura. In that city 
there dwells a king of the name of Malayasinha, and he has a matchless 
daughter, named Malay avati, who used to abhor males. But one night she 
somehow or other saw in a dream a great hero in a convent.* The mo- 
ment she saw him, that evil spirit of detestation of the male sex fled from 
her mind, as if terrified. Then she took him to her palace, and in her 
dream married him, and entered with him the bridal chamber. And at that 
moment the night came to an end, and aft attendant in her room woke her 
up. Then she banished that servant in her anger, and thinking upon that 
dear one, whom she had seen i?i her dream, seeing no way of escape owing 
to the blazing fire of separation, utterly overpowered by love, she never 
rose from her couch except to fall back upon it again with relaxed limbs. 
She was dumb, as if possessed by a demon, as if stunned by a blow,t for 
when her attendants questioned her, she gave them no answer. 

“ Then her father and mother came to hear of it, and questioned her ; 
and at last she was, with exceeding difficulty, persuaded to tell them what 
happened to her in the dream, by the mouth of a confidential female 
friend. Then her father comforted her, but she made a solemn vow that, 
if she did not obtain her, beloved in six months, she would enter the fire. 
And already five months are past ; who knows what will become of her ? 
This is the story that I heard about her in that city.” 

When Sianvarasiddhi had told this story, which tallied so well with 
the king’s own dream, the king was pleased at knowing the certainty of 
the matter, and Bhadrayudha said to him, “ The business is as good as 
effected, for that king and his country own your paramount supremacy. 
So let us go there before the sixth month has passed away.” When the 
warder had said this, king Yikramaditya made him inform S'anvarasiddhi 
of all the circumstances connected with the matter, and honoured him with 
a present of much wealth, and bade him shew him the way, and then he 

♦ Sanskrit vihdra. The tdpasi of 39 was therefore a Buddhist. Cp. Vol, I, 
p, 87. No. 3003 reads vtMranirpatd Tghich agrees with il, 40. No, 1883 has vihara^ 
nirpatam. The Sanskrit College MS. has vihdranir^atafn, 

t For ffhdta No. 1882 has tamal^ and No. S003 vdt<f. 
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seemed to bequeath his own burning heat to the rays of the sun, his paleness 
to the clouds, and his thinness to the waters of the rivers,* * * § and having 
become free from sorrow, set out at once, escorted by a small force, for the 
dwelling-place of his beloved. 

In coarse of time, as he advanced, he crossed the sea, and reached that 
city, and there he saw the people in front of it engaged in loud lamenta- 
tion, and when he questioned them, he received this answer, ** The princess 
Malay avati here, as the period of six months is at an end, and she has not 
obtained her beloved, is prepaiing to enter the fire/’ Then the king went 
to the place where the pyre bad been made ready. 

When the people saw him, they made way for him, and then the 
princess beheld that unexpected nectar-rain to her eyes. And she said to 
her ladies-in-waiting, Here is that beloved come who married me in a 
dream, so tell my father quickly.” They went and told this to her father, 
and then that king, delivered from his grief, and filled with joy, submis- 
sively approached the sovereign, ^t that moment the bard S'anvarasiddhi, 
who knew his time, lifted upiiis arm, and chanted aloud this strain, ** Hail 
thou that with the flame of thy valour hast consumed the forest of the 
army of demons and Mlechchhas ! Hail king, lord of the seven-sea-girt 
earth-bride ! Hail thou that hast imposed thy exceedingly heavy yoke on 
the bowed heads of all kings, conquered by thee 1 Hail, Vishamasila, bail 
Yikramaditya, ocean of valour !” 

When the bard said this, king Malayasinha knew that it was Yikra- 
maditya himself that had come, and embraced his feet.f And after he had 
welcomed him, he entered his palace with him, and his daughter Malaya- 
vati, thus delivered from death. And that king gave that daughter of his 
to king Yikramaditya, thinking himself fortunate in having obtained such 
a son-in-law. And king Yikramdditya, when he saw in his arms, in flesh 
and blood, that MalayavaM, whom he had previously seen in a picture and 
in a dream, considered it a wonderful fruit of the wishing-tree of S'iva’s 
favour. Then Yikramaditya took with him his wife Malayavati, like an 
incarnation of bliss, and crossed the sea i*esembling his long regretful J 
separation, and being subnussively waited upon at every step by kings, with 
various presents in their hands, returned to his own city Ujjayini. And 
on beholding there that might of his, that satisfied§ freely every kind of 

* This probably means that be started in the autumn • 

t No 3003 yailid ehiire taikd smpm yathd svapne iaihaivatdm mhhya sdhshdd ; so 
too No. 1882. The Sanskrit College MS. agrees but omits yathd svapne, 

i The word that means ** regret,” may also mean “ wave ” 

§ I follow B. and E., Dr- Kern would read sajjikrita in the sense of prepared” : 
be takes Jsautukam in the sense of nuptial ceremonies. No. 1882 (the Taylor MS.) has 

mantd and No. 2003 has The Sanskrit College MS supports Brookbaus*s text. 
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cunositj, what people were not astonished, what people did 
people did not make high festival ? 


CHAPTER CXXIIL 


Then, once on a time, in the course of conversation, one of Vikrama- 
ditya’s queens, called Kalingasena, said to her rival queens, “ What the king 
did for the sake of Malayavati was not wonderful, for this king Visbama- 
^ila has ever been famous on the earth for such like acts. Was not I 
swooped down on by him and married by force, after he had seen a carved 
likeness of me and been overcome by love ? On this account the harpa* 
%iha* Devasena told me a story : that story I will proceed to tell you j 
listen/* 

“ I was very much vexed, and exclaime^ ' How can the king be said 
to have married me lawfully V Then the hdrpa^iJca said to me, * Do not 
be angry, queen, for the king iharried you in eager haste out of a violent 
passion for you ; hear the whole story from the beginning/ ’* 

Once on a time, when I was serving your husband as a Mrpatiha^ 1 

saw a great boar far away in the 
^ ^ wood. Its mouth was formidable 

with tusks, its colour was black as a Tamala tree, it looked like an incar* 
nation of the black fortnight devouring the digits of the moon. And I came, 
queen, and informed the king of it, describing it to him as I have done to 
you. And the king went out to hunt, attracted by his love for the sport. 
And when he reached the wood, and was dealing death among the tigers 
and deer, he saw in the distance that boar of whicn I had informed him. 
And when he saw that wonderful boar, he came to the conclusion that some 
being had assumed that form with an object, and he ascended his horse 
called Ratnakara, the progeny of XJcchai^ravas. 

For every day at noon, the sun waits a brief space in the sky, and then 
his charioteer the dawn lets the horses loose, that they may bathe and feed : 
and one day Uehchhaih4ravas, having been unyoked from the chariot of the 
sun, approached a mare of the king’s, that he saw in the forest, and begot 
that horse, t 

So the king mounted that swift horse, and quickly pursued that boar, 
that fled to a very remotej part of the forest. Then that boar escaped 


* See Vol. I, pp. 199 and 515 % and Vol. H, p. 265. 
t Op. Iliad V, 265 and ff. ; and (still better) Aeneid VII, 280, and ff. 
{ De^fymim is a misprint for davfyasfmf as Br. Kem points out. 
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somewhere from his view, being swifter even 4jban that horse that had 
Uchchhaihsravas for a sire. Then the king, not having caught him, and 
seeing that I alone had followed him, while he had left the rest of his 
suite far behind, asked me this question, “ Do you know how much ground 
we have traversed to get to this place When I heard that, queen, 1 
made the king this answer, My lord, we have come three hundred yoja^ 
Then the king being astonished said, “ Then how have you managed 
to come so far on foot When he asked me this question, I answered, 
** King, I have an ointment for the feet j hear the way in which I ac- 
quired it.” 

Long ago, on account of the loss of my wife, I went forth to make a 
SCm obtained the magic oint^ pilgrimage to all the holy bathing 

*^**'^* » laces, and in the cotirse of my 

journey I came one evening to a temple with a garden. And I went in 
there to pass the night, and I saw inside a woman, and I remained there 
hospitably welcomed by her. And during the course of the night she 
elevated one lip to heaven, renting the other on the earth, and with expan- 
ded jaws said to me, Have you seen before anywhere such a mouth as 
this ?” Then I fearlessly drew my dagger with a frown, and said to her, 
** Have you seen such a man as this Then she assumed a gentle 
appearance without any horrible distortion of shape, and said to me, “ I am 
a Yakshi, Vandhya by name, and I am pleased with your courage ; so now 
tell me what I can do to gratify you.” 

When the Takshini said this, I answered her, ‘‘ If you are really 
pleased with me, then enable me to go round to all the holy waters without 
any suffering.” When the Yakshi heard this, she gave me an ointment for 
my feet by means of it I travelled to all the holy bathing-places, and 
I have been able to run behind you now so far as this place. And by its 
aid I come to this wood here every day, and eat fruits, and then return to 
Ujjayini and attend upon you. 

When I told that tale to the king, I saw by bis pleased face that he 
thought in his heart that I was a follower well-suited to him. I again 
said to him, King, I will bring you here some very sweet fruits, if you 
will be pleased to eat them.” The Hng said to me, I will not eat ; 1 do 


♦ InEuropeaa superstitioii we find the notion that witches can fly through the 
air by anointing themselves with the fat of a toad. Weckenstedt, Wendische Marchen, 
p. 288. In, Bartsch, Bagen und Oehrfiuche aus Meklenhurg we read {Yol. II, p. 19} 
that Margretha Betloses confesses that she smeared her feet with some black staff that 
Satan brought, and then said, Aufmd dcman und nergens an, Anneke Mettmges (ibid, 
p. 28) smeared heocself with yellow &t^ Anneke Swarten (ibid. p. 27) with black stuff 
from an unused pot 
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nob requite anything ; but do you eat something, as J'ou are exhausted/* 
Then I got hold of a gourd and ate it, and no sooner had I eaten it, than it 
turned me into a python. 

But king Visbamasila, when he saw me suddenly turn into a python 
was astonished and despondent. So, being there alone, he called to mind 
the Yetala Bbutaketu, whom be bad long ago made his servant, by deliver- 
ing him with a look from a disease of the eyes. That Vetala came, as soon 
as the king called him to mind, and bowing before him said, ^Vhy did 
you call me to mind, great king ? Give me your orders.*’ Then the king 
said, Good sir, tliis my Mrpatika has been suddenly turned into a python 
by eating a gourd ,* restore him to his former condition.” But the Vetala 
said, ‘‘ King, I have not the power to do this. Powers are strictly limited : 
can water quench the flame of lightning?” Then the king said, Theu let 
us go to this village, my friend. We may eventually hear of some remedy 
from the Bbillas there.** 

When the king had come to this eoiiclusion, he went to that village 
with tlie Vetala. Tliere the bandits sai’rounded him, seeing that he wore 
ornaments. But when they began to rain* arrows upon him, the Vetala, 
by the order of the king, devsured fire hundred of them. The rest fied 
and told their chief what had occurred, and he, whose name was Ekaki- 
kesarin, came there in wrath, with his host. But one of his serVf.nts recog-., 
nised the monarch, and the chief hearing from him who it was, came and 
clung to Vikramaditya’s feet, and announced himself. Then the king wel« 
corned kindly the submissive chief, and asked after his health, and said to 
him, “ My kdrpafika has become a python by eating the fruit of a gourd in 
the forest ; so devise some plan for releasing him from bis transformation.” 

When that chief beard this speech of the king’s, he said to him, 
King, let this follower of yours shew him to my sou here.*’ Then that 
son of his came with the Vetala, and made me a man as before by means of 
a sternutatory made of the extract of a plant. And then we went joyful 
into the presence of the king ; and when I bent at the feet of the king, the 
king informed the delighted chief who I was. 

Then the Bhilla chief Ekakikesarin, after obtaining the king’s consent, 
conducted him and us to his palace. And we beheld that dwelling of his, 
crowded with S^avaras, having its high walls covered with the tusks of 
elephants, adorned with tiger- skins ; in which the women had for garments 
the tails of peacocks, for necklaces strings of y?^;iya-fruit, and for perfume 
the ichor that flows from the foreheads of elephants- There the wife of 
the chief, having her garments perfumed with musk, adorned with pearls 
and such like ornaments, herself waited on the king. 

Then the king, having babied and taken a meal, observ^td that the 
chief’s sons were old, while he was a young man, and put this question to 
76 
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bira, “ Chief, explain, I pray you, this that puzzles me. How comes it, 
that you are a young man, whereas these children of yours are old 
When the king liad said this to the S^avara chief, he answered him, “ This 
king, is a strange story ; listen if you feel any curiosity about it.’* 

I was long ago a Brahman named Chandrasvamin, and I lived in the 

city of Mayapur. One day I went 

Story of iU grateful Mon/cey* 

to fetch wood. There a monkey stood barring my way, but without hurt- 
ing me, looking at me with an eye of grief, pointing out to me another 
path. 1 said to myself, ‘‘ This monkey does not bite me, so I had better go 
along the path which be points out, and see what his object is.” There- 
upon I set out with him along that path, and the monkey kept going along 
in front of me, and turaing round to look at me. And after he had gone 
some distance, he climbed up a Ja^nhu-tfee, and 1 looked at the upper part 
of the tree, which was covered with a dense network of creepers : and I 
saw a female monkey there with her body fettered by a mass of creepers 
twisted round her, and I understood that it was on this account that the 
mol:ikey had brought me there. Then I climl^ed up the tree, and cut with 
my axe the creepersf that had twisted round and entangled her, and set 
that female monkey at liberty. 

And when I got down from the kee, the male and female monkey 
came down also and embraced my feet. And the male monkey left that 
female clinging to my feet for a moment, and went and fetched a heavenly 
fruit, and gave it to me. I took it and returned home after I had got my 
fuel, and there I and my wife ate that splendid fruit together, and as soon 
as we had eaten it, we ceased to he liable to old age and disease. % 

Then there arose in that country of ours the scourge of famine. And 
afflicted by that calamity the people of that land fled in all directions, 

» See page 104 of this volume. An older form of that story is perhaps the Sac* 
camkiraj^taka, No. 73, FausboU, Voi. I, p. 323. The present story bears perhaps a 
closer resemblance to that of Androolus, Aulus Gellius, N. A, Y, 14, the Indian forai 
of which may he found in Hiss Stokes’s tale of “ The Man who went to seek his fate.” 

t VaH should of course he vallC 

J Cp. Oesterley’s Baital Paohxsi, p. 14 : and the note on p. 176. In Aelian’s Vaiia 
Historia, III, 19, there is a tree, the fruit of which makes an old man become gradually 
younger and younger until he reaches the antenatal state of non-existence. The pas- 
sage is referred to by Kohde, I>er Griechisohe Boman, p. 207. Baring Gould, in Appen- 
dix A to his Curions hlyths of the Middle Ages, gives a very curious passage from the 
Bragda Magus Saga, an Icelandic version of the romance of Maugis, Here we have a 
man named Vidforuli who was in the habit of changing his skin and becoming young 
again. He changed his skin once when he wa^SEO j’^ears old, a second time at the age 
of 216, and a third time in the presence of Charlemagne. Itis<|uite possible that the 
tloiy in the text is a form of the fible of the Wandering D^ew, 
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And I happened in course of time to reach this country with my wife. 
And at that time there was a king of tne S^avaras here named Kanchaaa- 
danshtra : I entered bis service with nij sword. And as Kancbanadanshtra 
saw that I came to the front in several engagements, he appointed me 
general. And as I had won the affections of that master of mine by my 
exclusive devotion to him, when be died, having no son, he bestowed on 
me bis kingdom. And twenty-seven hundred years have passed over rny 
bead, since I have been in this place, and yet, owing to eating that fruit, I 
do not suffer from old age. 

When Ekakike^arin, the king of the Bhillas, had told in these words 
his own history, he went on to ask a favour of the astonished monarch, say- 
ing, ** By the fruit given by the monkey I gained a long life, and by that 
long life 1 have again obtained a perfect fruit, namely, the sight of your 
august self. So I entreat, king, that the condescension towards me, which 
you have shown by coming to my house, may be developed into gracious 
approval. 1 have, king, a daughter of naatcbless beauty, born to me by a 
Xshatriya wife, and her name is Madanasundaii. That pearl jf maidens 
ought not to fall to the lot any one but y'our Highness. Therefore I 
bestow her on }ou ; marry her with due ceremonies. And I, my sovereign, 
will follow you as your slave with twenty thousand archers.” 

When the Bhiila chief addressed this petition to the king, he granted 
it. And in an auspicious hour he married the daughter of that chief, who 
gave him a hundred camels laden with pearls and musk. And after the 
king had remained there seven days, he set out thence with Madanasundari 
and the army of the Bhillas. 

In the meanwhile, after the king had been carried away by his horse, 
our army remained desp udent in the forest, where the hunting took place ; 
but the warder Bhadrayudba said to them, “ Away with despondency ! 
Even though our king has been away for a long time, he is of divine power, 
and no serious misfortune will happen to him. Do you not remember how 
he went to Patala and married there the daughter of a Naga, whose name 
was Surupa, and came back here alone, and how the hero went to the world 
of the Gandharvas, and returned here with Taravali the daughter of the 
king of the Gandharvas ?” With these words Bhadrayudba consoled them 
all, and they remained at the entrance of the forest waiting for the king. 

And while that Madanasundari was advancing leisurely by an open 
path, accompanied by the S'avara hosts, the king entered that forest on 
horseback, with myself and the Vetala, in order to get a sight of the hoar 
he had before seen ; and when he entered it, the boar rushed out in front 
of him, and the moment the ^ing saw it, he killed it with five arrows • 
"When k vas slain, the Vetala rushed to it, and tore its belly open, and 

qnlj there issued from a man of pleasing appearance. 
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The king, astonished, asked him who he was, and then there came there 
a wild elephant, resembling a moving mountain. When the king saw that 
wild elephant charging down on him, he smote it in a vital place and slew 
it with a single arrow. The Vetala tore open its belly also, and there issued 
from it a man of heavenly appearance, and a woman beautiful in all her 
limbs. And when the king was about to question the man, who issued 
from the boar, he said to him, “ Listen, king ; I am going to tell you my 
history. 

“We two, king, are two sons of gods:* this one’s name is Bbadra, 
and I am S'ubha. As we were roaming about we observed the hermit 
Kanva engaged in meditation. We assumed in sport the forms of an 
elephant and a boar, and having done so, we terrified the great sage in our 
reckless folly, and he pronounced on us this curse, ^ Become in this forest 
an elephant and boar such as you are now ; but when you shall be killed 
by king VikramMitya, you ahall be released from the curse.* So we be- 
came an elephant and a boar hj the curse of the hermit, and we have to-day 
been set free by you ; as for this woman, let^her tell her own story. But 
touch this boar on the neck and this elephant on the back ; and they will 
become for you celestial sword and shield.” 

When he had said this, he disappeared with his companion, and the 
boar and elephant, touched by the hand of the king, became for him a 
sword and a shield. Then the woman, being questioned about her history, 
spoke as follows : 

“ I am the wife of a great merchant in Bjjayini named Dhanadatta. 
One night, as I was sleeping on the top of a palace, this elephant came and 
swallowed me and brought me here ; however this man was not inside the 
elephant, but when its belly was torn open, he came out of it with me.” 

When the woman said this in grief, the king said to her, “ Be of good 
courage : I will take you to your husband’s house : go and journey along 
in security with my harem.” When he had said this, he made the Vetala 
take her and hand her over to the queen Madanasundaii, who was travelling 
by a different path. 

Then, the Vetala having returned, we suddenly saw there in the wood 
two princesses, with a numerous and splendid retinue. And the king sent 
me and summoned their chamberlains, and they, when asked whence the 


two maidens came, told the following story ; 

There is a named Kataba, the liome of all felicities. In it there 


Stoty of tho two prmcMses, 


is a king rightly named Gu^as^ 
gara.t He had born to him by his 


principal queen a daughter named Gu9afari, who by her beauty produced 


* I read 


- f Z Sea of virtues. 
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astonishment even in the Creator who made her. And bolj seers an* 
nounced that she should have for a husband the lord of the seven dmpas 
whereupon her father the king deliberated with his counsellors ; and came 
to this conclusion, King Vikramaditya is a suitable husband for my 
daughter ; so I will send her to marry him.” 

Accordingly, the king made his daughter embark in a ship on the 
sea, with her retinue and wealth, and sent her off. But it so happened 
that when the ship came near Suvarniadvipa, it was swallowed, with the 
princess and the people on board, by a large fish. But that monstrous fish 
was carried by the current of the sea as if by the course of Destiny, and 
thrown up on a coast near that dvipa, and there stranded. And the people 
of the neighbourhood, the moment they feaw it, ran with many weapons in 
their hands, and killed that marvellous fish, and cut open its belly.* And 
then there came out of it that great ship full of people ; and when the 
king of that d^tpa heard of it, he came there greatly wondering. And 
that king, whose name was Chandraseldiara, and who was the brother-in- 
law of king Gunasagara, beard the; whole story from the people in the ship. 
Then the king, finding that 'Gu^avati was the daughter of bis sister, took 
her into his palace^ and out of joy celebrated a feast. And the next day 
that king put on board a ship in a lucky moment his daughter Chandra- 
vati, whom he had long intended to give to king Vikramaditya, with that 
Gunavati, and sent her off with much magnificence as a gift to that 
sovereign 

These two princesses, having crossed the sea, by advancing gradually, 
have at length arrived here ; and we are their attendants. And when we 
reached this place, a very large boar and a very large elephant rushed upon 
us ; then, king, we uttered this cry, “ These maidens have come to offer 
themselves for wives to king Vikramaditya ; so preserve them for him, ye 
Guardians of the World, as is meet.” When the boar and the elephant 
heard this, they said to us with articulate speech, Be of good courage ! 
the mere mention of that king’s name ensures your safety. And you shall 
see him arrive here in a moment.” When the boar and the elephant, who 
were, no doubt, some heavenly beings or other, had said this, they went 
away. 

This is our story,” said the chamberlain, and then, queen, I said to 
them, And this is the king you seek.” Then they fell at the king’s feet 
rejoicing, and made over to him those two princesses Gu^avafci and Chan- 
dravati. And the king gave orders to the Vetala and had those two fair ones 
also taken to his queen, saying, “ Let ail three travel with Madanasundari.” 

* See Vol. I, p. 207, and Vol.* II, p. 224, and Rohde’s note on page 196 of Der 
Griechisclie Roman. This is probably the incident depicted on the Bharhat Stdpa. 
See General Cunningham's woi;k} Plato XXXIV, Medallion 2. 
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Tbe Yetala returned immediately, and then, queen, the king went with 
him and myself by an out-of-the-way path. And as we were going along 
in the forest, the sun set ; and just at that time we heard there the sound 
of a drum. The king asked, “ Whence comes this sound of a drum ?*’ 
The Vetaia answered him, “ King, there is a temple here. It is a marvel 
of heavenly skill, having been built by Visvakarman ; and this beating of 
the drum is to announce the commencement of the evening spectacle.’’ 

When the Vetala had said this, he and the king and I went there out 
of curiosity, and after we had tied up the horse, we entered. And we saw 
worshipped there a great linga of tdrkshgaratna^ and in front of it a 
spectacle with blazing lights. And there danced there for a long time three 
nymphs of celestial beauty, in four kinds of measures, accompanied with 
music and singing. And at the end of the spectacle we beheld a wonder, 
for tbe dancing 'nymphs disappeared in the figures carved on the pillars of 
the temple : and in the same way the singers and players went into the 
figures of men painted on the walls. When the king saw this, he was 
astonished, but the Yetala said to hicn, “ Such is this heavenly enchantment 
produced by Yi^vakarman, lasting for ever, for this will always take place 
at both twilights.” ^ ^ 

When he had said this, we wandered about in the temple, and saw in 
one place a female figure on a pillar, of extraordinary beauty. When the 
king saw her, he was bewildered by her beauty, and remained for a moment 
absent-minded and motionless, so that he himself was like a figure cub on a 
pillar. And he exclaimed, If I do not see a living woman like this 
figure, of what profit to me is my kingdom or my life ? ” When the 
Yetala beard this, he said, " Tour wish is not hard to gratify, for the 
king of Kaliuga has a daughter named Kalingasena, and a sculptor of 
Yardhamana seeing her, and being desirous of representing her beauty, 
carved this figure in imitation of her.f So return to Ujjayini, king, and ask 
that king of Kalinga for his daughter, or carry her off by force.” This 
speech of the Yetala’s the king laid up in his heart. 

Then we spent that night there, and the next morning we set out, and 
we saw two handsome men under an and then they rose up and 

bowed before the king. Then tbe king said to them, “ Who are you, and 
why are you in the forest ? ” One of them answered, ** Listen, king, I 
will tell you- the whole story.” 

I am the son of a merchant in Ujjayini, and my name is Dbanadafcta. 




Once on a time I went to sleep with 
my wife on the top of my palace. 


In the morning I woke up and looked about me, and lo I my wife wa^ not 


• A certain dark-ooloxucd precious stone. B* and R. s. v. 
t The Fetexshurg lezicographeKS explain it as a statue of They ex* 
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iir the palace, nor in the garden attached to it, nor anywhere about ii I 
said to myself, “ She has not lost her heart to another man ; of that I am 
convinced by the fact that the garland which she gave me, telling me that as 
long as she remained chaste, it would certainly not fade, is still as fresh as 
ever.’^ So I cannot think where she has gone, whether she has been carried 
off by a demon or some other evil being, or what has happened to her*” With 
these thoughts in my mind, I remained looking for her, crying out, lament- 
ing, and weeping ; consumed by the fire of separation from her ; taking 
no food* Then my relations succeeded at last in consoling me to a certain 
extent, and I took food, and I made my abode in a temple, and remained 
there plunged in grief, feasting Brahmans. 

Onee when I was quite broken down, this Brahman came to me 
there, and I refreshed him with a bath and food, and after he had eaten, I 
asked him whence he came, and he said, “ I am from a village near 
Yaranasi.” My servants told him my cause of woe, and he said, “ Why- 
have you, like an unenterprising man, allowed your spirits to sink ? The 
energetic man obtains even that which ft is hard to attain ; so rise up my 
friend, and let us look for your wife ; I will help you.” 

I said, How are we to took for her, when we do net even know in 
what direction she has gone ? ” When I said this, he answered me kindly, 
“ Do not say this ; did not Kela^a long ago recover his wife, when it seem- 
ed hopeless that he should ever be reunited with her ? Hear his story in 
proof of it.” 

There lived in the city of Pataliputra a wealthy young Brdhman, the 

son of a Brahman ; bis name was 
Kesata, and he was in beauty like a 
second god of love. He wished to obtain a wife like himself, and so he 
went forth secretlyf from his parents’ house, and wandered through vari- 
ous lands on the pretext of visiting holy bathing-places. And in the 
course of his wanderings he came once on a time to the bank of the 
Harmada, and he saw a numerous procession of bridegroom’s friends 
coming that way. And a distinguished old Brahman, belonging to that 
company, when he saw Kesata in the distance, left his companions, and 
coming up to him accosted him, and respectfully said to him in private, 
** I have a certain favour to ask of you, and it is one which you can easily 
do for me, but the benefit conferred on me will be a very great one ; so, if 
you will do it, I will proceed to say what it is.” When Kesata heard this, 


Story of Keiafa and 


plain stamhhotMrna too as wie am oinetn Ffosien yesohnittent wio mnelStatm 
But could joot the figures he cut in stone, as the Bharhut sculptures are ? 

* See Vol. I, pp. 86 and 673. The parallel to the story of the Wright’s Chaste 
Wife is strikingly close. • 

t Dr. Kem would road atiidito. This is confirmed by the Sanskrit College MS. 
and by Ko^l888 j Ho. 8003 has amdiio. 
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lie said, ** Noble sir, if what you say is possible, I must certainly do it j 
let the benefit be confeired on you.’* 

When the Brahman heard that, he said, ** Listen, my good young 
man ; I have a son, who is the prince of ugly, as you are of good-looking, 
men. He has projecting teeth, a flat nose, a black colour, squinting eyes, 
a big belly, crooked feet, and ears like winnowing baskets. Though he is 
such, I, out of my love for him, described him as handsome, and asked a 
Brahman, named Ratnadatta, to give him his daughter, named Rdpavati, 
and he has agreed to do it. The girl is as beautiful as her name expresses, 
and to-day they are to be married. For this reason we have come, bub I 
know that, when that purposed eonnexiou of mine sees my son, he will 
refuse to give him his daughter, and this attempt will be fruitless. And 
while thinking bow I could fiud some way out of the difflculby, I have met 
you here, courteous sir ; so quickly perform for me my desire, as you have 
pledged your word to do. Gome with us, and marry that maiden, and hand 
her over to my son to-day, for yo^ are as good-looking as the bride.^’ 

When Kesata beard thfe, be said, Agreed,” and so the old Brahman 
took Kesata with him, and they crossed th^ Narmada in boats and landed 
on the opposite bank. And so be reached the city, and rested outside it 
•with his followers, and at that time the sun also, the traveller of the sky, 
went to his rest on the mountain of setting. Then the darkness began to 
difltuse itself abroad, and Kesata, having gone to rinse his mouth, saw a 
terrible Eaksbasa rise up near the water ; and i,ae Rakshasa said, “ Where 
will you go from me,* Kesata ? I am about to devour you.” Thereupon 
KeAata said to the Rahshasa, “ Do not devour me now ; I will certainly 
come back to you presently, when I have done the Brahman the service I 
promised.” When the Rakshasa heard this, be made KeA^a take an oath 
to this effect, and then let him go ; and he returned to the company of 
the bridegroom’s friends. 

Then the old Brahman brought Ke4a{a adorned with the ornaments 
of a bridegroom, and entered that city with all the bridegroom’s party. 
And then he made him enter the house of Ratnadatta, in which an altar- 
platform was ready prepared, and which was made to resound with the 
music of vai'ious instruments. And Kesata married there with all due 
ceremonies that fair-faced maiden Rdpavati, to whom her father gave 
great wealth. And the women there rejoiced, seeing that the bride and 
bridegroom were well-matched ; and not only Rdpavati, when she saw 
that such a bridegroom had arrived, but her friends also, fell in love with 
him. But Kesata at that time was overpowered with despoudency and 
astonishment. 

« Both the India Office MSS, and the Sanskrit College MS. have ydsymi for 
pmyasv. The latter would mean, Where will yoic drink,** 
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And at nigbt Rupavati seeing that her husband, as he laj on the bed, 
was plunged in thought, and kept his head turned away, protended to be 
asleep. And in the dead of night Kesata, thinking that she was asleep, 
went out to that Rakshasa to keep his promise. And that faithful wife 
Rupavati also gently rose up unobserved, and followed her husband, full of 
curiosity. And when Kesata arrived where the Rakshasa was, the latter 
said to him, “ Bravo 1 you have kept your promise faithfully, Kesata ; 
you are a man of noble character. You sanctify your city of Fatal iputra 
and your father Dela^a by your virtue, so approach, that I may devour 
you.” When Rupavati heard tliat, she came up quickly and said, ** Eat 
me, for, if my husband is eaten, what will become of me ? ” The Rakshasa 
said, “ You can live on alms.” She replied, Who, noble sir, will give alms 
to me who am a woman ? ” The Rakshasa said, “ If any one refuses to 
give you alms, when asked to do so, his head shall split iu a hundred 
pieces.”* Then she said, “ This being so, give me my husband by way of 
alms.” And, as the Rakshasa would rot give him, his head at once split 
asunder, and he died. Then Rupavati returnSd to her bridal-chamber, with 
her husband, who was exceedingly astonished at her virtue, and at that 
moment the night came to an end. 

And the next morning the bridegroom’s friends took food and set out 
from that city, and reache^d the bank of the Narmada with the newly 
married pair. Then the old Brahman, who was their leader, put the wife 
Rdpavati with her attendants on board one boat, and went on board a 
second himself, and cunningly made Kesata embark on a third, having 
previously made an agreement with the boatmen ; and before he went on 
board took frc m him all the ornaments he had lent him. Tliea the 
Brahman was ferried across with the wife and the bridegroom’s party, but 
Kesata was kept out in the middle of the stream by the boatmen, and 
carried to a great distance. Then those boatmen pushed the boat and 
Kesata into a place where the current ran full and strong, and swam ashore 
themselves, having been bribed by the old Brahman. 

Bub Kesata was carried with the boat, by the river which was lashed 
into waves by the wind, into the sea, and at last a wave flung him up on 
the coast. There he recovered strength and spirits, as he was not doomed 
to die just yet, and he said to himself, Well, that Brihman has made me a 
fine recompense. But was not the fact that he ir r rried his son by means of 
a substitute, in itself sufficient proof that he was a uol and a scoundrel ? ” 

While he remained there, buried in such thoughts, the night came on 
him, when the companies of air-flying witches begin to roam about. He 
remained sleepless through it, an^in the fourth watch he heard a noise in the 

Cp.Tol. n,p.63 
77 
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skj, ami saw a handsome^ man fall from heaven in front; of him. Ke4ata 
was terrified at first, but after some time he saw that be had nothing uncanny 
about him, so he said to him, Who are you, Sir ? Then the man said, 
First tell me who you are ; and then I will tell you wlio I am.’^ Hear- 
ing that, Kesata told him his history. Then the man said, '* My friend, 
you are exactly in the same predicament as myself, so I will now tell you 
my history, listen. 

There is on the bank of the river Vena a city named Ratnapura ; I 
am a Brahman householder in that city, the son of a rich man, and my 
name is Kandarpa. One evening I went down to the river Vena to 
draw water, and I slipped and fell into it, and was carried away by the 
current. The current carried me a long way during that night, and when 
the morning came, as I was not doomed to die yet, it biought me to the 
foot of a tree that grew on the bank. I cliu>bed up the bank by the help 
of the tree, and when I had recovered breath, I saw in front of me a great 
empty temple dedicated to the Mothers. I entered it, and when I saw 
before me the Mothers flashii^, as It were, with brightness and power, my 
fear was allayed, and I bowed before them, and praised them and addressed 
this prayer to them, * Venerable ones, deliver me a miserable man ; for I 
have to-day come here as a suppliant for your protection.* When 1 had 
uttered this prayer, being exhausted with my struggles in the current of 
the river, I rested, my friend, till my fatigue gradually disa])peared. and 
the day disappeared also. And then there appeared the honible female 
ascetic called night, furnished with many stars by way of a bone-necklace, 
white with moonlight instead of ashes, and carrying the moon for a 
gleaming scull. 

** And then, I remember, a band of witches came out from the company 
of the Mothers, and they said to one another, ‘ To night we must go to the 
general assembly of the witches in Chakrapura,t and how can this Brah- 
man be kept safe in this place which is full of wild beasts So let us 
take him to some place where he will be happy : and afterwards we will 
bring him back again ; he has fled to us for protection.* When they bad 
said this, they adorned me, and carrying me through the air, placed me in 
the house of a rich Brahman in a certain city, and went away. 

** And when I looked about me there, la ! the altar was prepared for a 
marriage, and the auspicious hour had arrived, but the procession of 
bridegroom’s friends was nowhere to be seen, And all the people, seeing 
me in front of the door arrayed in bridegroom’s garments of heavenly 
splendour, said, ‘ Here is the bridegroom at ai\v rate arrived * Then the 

# I insert suhhagmn before Mdd^ from the Sanskrit College MS, 

t Both the India Office MSS read Vahra^ura* The Sanskrit College MS. sup- 
ports Brockhaus’s text. 
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Builiman of tlie house took me to the altar, and led his daughter there 
adorned, and gave her to me with the usual ceremonies, Aad the woinea 
said to one another, ‘ Fortunate is it that the beauty of Sumanas has borne 
fruit by winning her a bridegroom like herself I* Then, having married 
Sumanas, I slept with her in a palace, gratified by having every want sup. 
plied in the most magnificent style. 

“ Then those witches came back from their assembly in this last wrtch 
of the night, and by their supernatural power carried me o^, and fiew up 
into the air with me. And while they were flying through the air, tuej 
bad a fight with another set of witches, who came, wishing to carry me 
and they let me go and I fell down here. And I do not know the city 
where I married that Sumanas ; and I cannot tell what will become of her 
now. This succession of misfortunes, which Destiny has brought upon me, 
has now ended in happiness by my meeting with you.’^ 

When Kandarpa had given this account of his adventure, Kcsat i said 
to him, Do not be afi'aid, my friend ; the witches will have no power over 
you henceforth; since I possess a certain irresistible charm, which will 
keep them at a distance : now let us roam about together i Destiny will 
bestow OH us good fortune,'’ And while they were engaged in this con 
versation, the night came to an end. 

In the morning Ke4ata and Kandarpa set out from that place to- 
gether, and crossing the sea, reached in due course a city named Blumapura 
near the river called Eatnanadi. There they heard a great noise on the 
bank of that river, and when they went to the place whence it came, they 
saw a fish that filled the channel of the stream from bank to bank. It had 
been thrown up by the tide of the sea, and got fast in the river owing to 
the vastness of its bulk, and men with various weapons in their hands were 
cutting it up to procure flesh. And while they were cutting it open, there 
came out of its belly a woman, and being beheld by the people with 
astonishment, she came terrified to the bank. 

Then Kandarpa looked at her, and said exulting! y to Kesita, My 
friend, here is that very Sumanas, whom I married. But I do not know 
how she came to be living in the belly of a fish. So let us remain here ia 
silence, until the whole matter is cleared up.*^ Kesata consented, and they 
remained there. And the people said to Sumanas, ** Who are you, and 
what is the meaning of this ?*’ Tlien she said very reluctantly, 

•• I am the daughter of a erest-jewel of Brahmans, named Jayadatta, 
who lived in the city of Eatnakara. My name is Sumanas, and one night 
I was married to a certain handsome young Brahman, who was a suitable 
match for me. That very night, my husband went away somewhere, while 
I was asleep ; and though my faiiier made diligent search for him, he 
could not find him anywhere. Then I threw myself into the river to'cool 
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the fire of grief at separation from him, and I was swallowed bj this fish ; 
and now Destiny has brought me liere.’’ 

While she was saying this, a Brahman named Yajnasvamin rushed out of 
the crowd, and embraced lier and said this to her, “ Gome, come with me, niece ; 
you are the daughter of my sister ; for I am Yajnasvamin, your motlier’s 
own brother ” When Sumanas heard that, she uncovered her face and 
looked at him, and recognising her unole, she embraced his feet weepiiig. 
But after a moment she ceased weeping, and said to him, “ Do you give 
me fuel, for, as I am separated from my husband, I have no other refuge 
but the fire.” 

Her tincle did all he could to dissuade her, but she would not abandon 
her intention ; and then Kandarpa, having thus seen her real feelings 
tested, came up to her. When the wise Sumanas saw him near her, she 
recognised him, and fell weeping at his feet. And when the discreet 
woman was questioned by the people, and by that uncle of hers, she 
answered, “ He is my husband.” Then all were delighted, and Yajna- 
svdmin took her husband ICandprpa to his house, together with Kesata, 
There they told their adventifres, and Yajnasvamin and his family loving- 
ly waited on them with many ^hospitable atte>*tions. 

After some days had passed, Ke^ata said to Kandarpa, “ You have 
gained all you want by recovering your longed-for wife ; so now go with 
her to Eatnapura your own city ; but, as I have nob attained the object of 
my desh'©, I will not return to my own country : I, my friend, will make 
a pilgrimage to all the holy bathing-places and so destroy my body.” 
When Yajnasvamin, in Bhimapura, heard this, he said to Ke^ata, “ Why 
do you utter this despondent speech ? As long as people are alive, there 
is nothing they cannot get : in proof of this hear the story of Kusuma- 
yudha, which I am about tcf tell you.” 

There was in a town named Chandrapura a Brahman named Deva- 

Storp of Kummdu«3M md Kavtaldlo^ Bv&mhi : he bad a very beautiful 
ehcmd. daughter named Kainalaloehaua. 

And he had a young Brahman pupil named Kusuindyudha ; and that pupil 
and his daughter loved one another well. 

One day her father made up his mind to give her to another suitor, 
and at once that maiden sent by her confidante the-» following message to 
Kusumayudha, “ Though 1 have long ago fixed my heart on you for a 
husband, my father has promised to give me to another, so devise a scheme 
for carrying me off hence.” So Kusumayudha made an arrangement to 
carry her off, and he placed outside her house at night a servant with a 
mule for that purpose. So she quietly went out and mounted the mule, 
hut that sei-vant did not take her to ys master ; he took her somewhere 
else, to make her bis own. 
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And during the niglifc he took Kamalalochana a long distance, and 
they reached a certain city by the morning, when that chaste woman said 
to the servant, Where is my husband your master ? Why do you not 
take me to him ?’* When the cunning rogue heard this, he said to her who 
was alone in a £oi eign country, ** I am going to marry you myself : never 
mind about him ; how can you get to him now When the discreet 
woman heard this, she said, “ Indeed I love you very much.*’* Tlien the 
rascal left her in the garden of the city, and went to the market to buy the 
things required for a wedding. In the meanwhile that maiden ded, with 
the mule, and entered the house of a certain old man who made garlands. 
She told him her history, and he made her welcome, so she remained there. 
And the wicked serva:.fc, not finding her in the garden, went away from it 
disappointed, and returned to his master Kusumayudha. And when his 
master questioned liim, he said, “ The fact is, you are an upright man your- 
self, and you do not understand the ways of deceitful women. No sooner 
did she come out and was seen, than I was seized there by those other men, 
and the mule was taken away from me. ‘>By good luck I managed to escape 
and have come here ” When Kusumayudha Seard^this, he remained silent, 
and plunged in thought. 

One day his father sent him to he married, and as he was going along, 
he reached the city, where Kamalalochand was There he made the bride- 
groom’s followers encamp in a neighbouring garden, and while he was 
roaming about alone, Kamalalochana saw him, and told the garland- maker 
in whose house she was living. He went and told her intended husband 
what had taken place, and brought him to her. Then the garland-maker 
collected the necessary things, and the long-desired marriage between the 
youth and the maiden was immediately celebrated. Then Kusumayudha 
punished that wicked servant, and married in addition that second maiden, 
who was the cause of his finding Kamalalochana, and in order to many 
whom he had started from home, and he returned rejoicing to his own 
country with those two wives 

“ Thus the fortunate are reunited in the most unexpected manner, and 
so you may be certain, Ke&»ta, of regaining your beloved soon in the same 
way,” When Yajualvamin had said this, Kandarpa, Sumanas and Ke^uta 
remained for some days in bis house, and then they set out for their own 
country. But on the way they reached a great forest, and they were sepa- 
rated from one another in the confusion produced by a charge of wild 
elephants. Of the party Ke^ata went on alome and grieved, and in course 
of time reached the city of KM and found his friend Kandarpa tliere. 

♦ No, 1882 and the San^rit College KS. give tarhi for ivmji hi and priifam for 
pHyah, No 3003 agrees with the abdve MSS. in tho first point and in the second 
with Brockhaos, 
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And he went with him to his own city Pataliputra, and he remained there 
some time welcomed by his father. And there he told his parents all his 
adventures, beginning with his marrying Riipavati, and ending with the 
Story of Kandarpa 


In the meanwhile Sumanas fled, terrified at the elephants, and entered 
a thicket, and while she was there, the sun set for her. And when 
night came on, she cried out in her woe, « Al.-is, my husband ! Alas mv 
father! Alas, my mother !” and resolved to fling herself into a forest ’fire 
And m the meanwhile that company of witches, that were so full of miv 
for Kandarpa, having conquered the other witches, reached their own 
temple There they remembered Kandarpa, and finding out by their super- 
natural knowledge that his wife had lost her way in a wood, they delibera- 
ted^ as follows, “ Kandarpa, being a resolute man, will unaided obtain his 
debire j but his wife, being a young girl, and having lost her wav in the 
forest, will assuredly die. So let us take her and put her down in Batna- 

pura, in order that she may live there in the house of Kandarpa’s father 

with las other wife.” When^the witches had come to this conclusion, they 
went to that forest and comforted Sumanas there, and took her and left 
her in Eafcnapura. ^ 


When the night had passed, Sumanas, wandering about in that city 
heard the following cry in the mouths of the people who were running 
hither and thither, “ Lo ! the virtuous Anangavati, the wife of the Brah- 
man Kandarpa, who, after her husband had gone somewhere or other, lived 
a long time in hope of reunion with him, not having recovered him, has 
now gone out in despair to enter the fire, followed by her weeping fatber- 
in-law and mother-in-law.” When Sumanas Iieard that, she went°quiokly 
to the place where the pyre had been made, and going up to Anangavati, 
said to her, in order to dissuade her, ” Noble lady, do not act rashly for 
that husband of yours is alive.” Having said .this, she told the whole 
story from the beginning. And she shewed the jewelled ring that Kan- 
darpa gave her. Then all welcomed her, perceiving that her account was 
true. Then Kandarpa’s father honoured that bride Sumanas and gladly 
lodged her in his house with the delighted Anangavati. 

Then Kandarpa left Pataliputra* without telling Ke^ata, as he knew 
he would not like it, in order to roam about in search of Sumanas. And 
after he had gone, Ke4ata, feeling unhappy without Rdpavati, left his 
house without his parents’ knowledge, and went to roam about hither and 
thither. And Kandarpa, in the course of his wanderings, happened to visit 
that very city, where Kesata married Rupavati. And hearing a great noise 
of people, he asked what it meant, and a certain man said to him, “ Here 
is Rdpavati preparing to die, as she oancot find her husband Keita ; the 


♦ I read 
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tumult is on that account ; listen to the story connected with her.** Then 
that man related the strange story of Rdpavati’s marriage with Ke4a|a 
and of her adventure with the Bakshasa, and then continued as follows : 

** Then thjit old Brahman, having tricked Ke^a^a, went on his way, 
taking with him Rupavati for his son : but nobody knew where Kelata 
had gone after marrying her. And Rdpavati, not seeing Kelata on the 
journey, said, * Why do I not see my husband here, though all the rest of 
the party are travelling along with me ?” When the old Brahman heard 
that, he shewed her that son of his, and said to her, ^ My daughter, this 
son of mine is your husband ; behold him.* Then Rdpavati said in a rage 
to the old man there, * I will not have this ugly fellow for a husband; I 
will certainly die, if I cannot get that husband, who married me yesterday.* 

“ Saying this, she at once stopped eating and drinking ; and the old 
Brahman, through fear of the king, had her taken back to her father's 
house. There she told the trick that the old Brahman had played her, and 
her father, in great grief, said to hey, * How are we to discover, my 
daughter, who the man that married you, is Then Rupavati said, * My 
husband’s name is Ke^ata, and-, he is tlie son of a Biahman named Delaja 
in PAtaliputra ; for so much I heard from the mouth of a Raksbasa.* 
When she had said this, she told her father the^ whole story of her husband 
and the Rdkshasa, Then her father went and saw the Rakshasa lying 
dead, and so he believed his daughter’s story, and was pleased with the 
virtue of thatjjouple. 

“ He consoled his daughter with hopes of reunion with her husband, 
and sent his son to Ke^ata’s father in Pataliputra, to search for liim. And 
after some time they came back and said, * We saw the householder 
in Pataliputra. But when we asked him where his son Keiu^a was, he 
smswered us with tears, “ My son Keiata is not here ; he did return here, 
and a friend of his named Kandarpa came with him ;> but he went awj 4 y 
from here without belling me, pining for Rdpavati” — When we heard this 
speech of his, we came back here in due course.’ 

** When those sent to search uad brought back this report, Rdpavati 
said to her father, ^ I shall never recover my husband, so I will enter the 
fire ; how long, father, can I live here without my husband She went 
on saying this, and as her father has not been able to dissuade her, she bar 
come out to-day to, perish in the fire And two maidens, friends of 
hers, have come out to die in the same way ; one is called S^yingdravaii and 
the other Anuragavati. Por long ago, at the marriage of Rupavati, they 
saw Kesata and made up their minds that they would have him for i 
husband, as their hearts were captivated by his beauty. This is the mean- 
ing of the noise which the people fiere ai’e making.” 

When Kandarpa" heard this from that man, he went to the pyre which 
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had been heaped up for those ladies. He made a sign to the people from a 
distance to cease their tumult, and going up quickly, he said to Rdpavati, 
who was worshipping the fire; “ Noble lady ; desist from this rashness j 
that husband of yours Kesata is alive ; he is my friend ; know that I am 
Kandarpa.*' When he had said this, he told her all Kesata’s adventures, 
beginning with the circumstance of the old Brahman’s treacherously 
making him embark on the boat. Then Rupavati believed him, as his 
story tallied so completely with what she knew, and she joyfully entered 
her father’s house with those two friends. And her father kindly wel- 
comed Kandarpa and took good care of him ; and so he remained there, to 
please him. 

In the meanwhile it happened that, as Keiata was roaming about, he 
reached Ratnapura and found there the house of Kandarpa, in which his 
two wives were. And as he was wandering about near the house, Sumanas, 
the wife of Kandarpa, saw him from the top of the house and said de- 
lighted to her father-in-law and^ mother-in-law, and the other people in 
the house, “ Here now is e-Ke^a^a my husband’s friend arrived : we may 
hear news of my husband from him ; quicl^y invite him in.” Then they 
went and on some pretext or other brought in Keiiata as she advised, and 
when he saw Sumanas come towards him, he was delighted. And after he 
had rested she questioned him, and he immediately told her his own and 
Kandarpa’s adventures, after the scare produced by the wild elephants. 

He remained there some dayS) hospitably entertained, and then a 
messenger came from Kandarpa with a letter. The messenger said, 
“ Kandarpa and Rtipavati are in the town where Kandarpa’s friend 
Ke4ata married Rdpavati ; ” and the contents of the letter were to the 
same effect; and Kesata communicated the tidings with tears to the 
father of Kandarpa. 

And the next day Kandarpa’s father sent in high glee a messenger to 
bring bis son, and dismissed Kesata, -that he might join his beloved. And 
Kesata went with that messenger, who brought the letter, to that country 
where RliVavati was living in her father’s house. There, after a long ab- 
sence, he greeted and refreshed the delighted Elipavati, as the cloud does 
the ciMaM. He met Kandarpa once more, and he married at the in- 
stance of Rdpavati her two before-mentioned friends, Anurdgavati and 
S^ringaravati. And then KeSata went with Rtipavati and them to his own 
land, after taking leave of Kandarpa. And Kandarpa returned to Ratna- 
ura with the messenger, and was once more united to Sumanas and 
Anangavati and his relations. So Kandarpa regained his beloved Sumanas, 
and Ke4ata his beloved Rdpavati, and they lived enjoying the good things 
of this life, each in his own country, ** 

Thus men of firm resolution, though separated Dy adverse destiny, 
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are reunited with their dear ones, despising even terrible sufferings, and 
taking no account of their interminable duration. So rise up quickly my 
friend, let us go ; you also will find your wife, if you search for her ; who 
knows the way of Destiny ? I myself regained my wife alive after she had 
died. 

“ Telling me this tale my friend encouraged me ; and himself accom- 
panied me ; and so roaming about with him, I reached this laud, and here 
I saw a mighty elephant and a wild boar. And, (wonderful to say !) I 
saw that elephant bring my helpless wife out of his mouth, and swallow 
her again ; and I followed that elephant, which appeared for a moment and 
then disappeared for a long time, and in my search for it I have now, 
thanks to my merits, beheld your Majesty here.” 

When the young merchant had said this, Vikramaditya sent for his 
wife, whom he had rescued by killing the elephant, and handed* her over to 
him. And then the couple, delighted at their marvellous reunion, re- 
counted their adventures to one another, and their mouths were loud in 
praise of the glorious king Vishamaala. 


CHAPTER OXXIV< 


Then King Vikramaditya put this question to the friend of the young 
merchant, who came with him, “ You said that you recovered your wife 
alive after she was dead ; how could that be ? Tell us, good sir, the 
whole story at length,” When the king said this to the friend of the 
young merchant, the latter answered, “ Listen, king, if you have any curio- 
sity about it ; I proceed to tell the story.” 

I am a young Brahman of the name of Chandrasvamin, living on that 

^ , > . , ^ magnificent grant to Brahmans, 

Story of CJirtndrasvamtn who recovered , 

his wife aliw after her death, called Brail masthala, and I nave a 

beautiful wife in my house. One day I had gone to the village for some 
object, by my father’s orders, and a Jcapalilea^ who bad come to beg, cast 
eyes on that wife of mine. She caught a fever from the moment he look- 
ed at her, and in the evening she died. Then my relations took her, and 
put her on the pyre during the night. And when tlie pyre was in full 
blaze, I returned there from the village ; and I heard what had happened 
from my family who wept before me. 

Then I went near the pyre, and the hdp&UJect came there with tlie 
magic staff dancing* on his shoulder, and the booming drum in bis hand. 

^ The a club diaped* like the foot of a bedstead, t, e,^ a staff with a 

^all at the top, considered as the weapon of l^iva and carried by ascetics and Yogis. 

78 
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He quenched the flame of the pyre, king, by throwing ashes on it,* and 
then my wife rose up from the midst of it uninjured. The Mpdlika took 
with him my wife who followed him, drawn by his magic power, and ran 
off quickly, and I followed him with my bow and arrows. 

And when he reached a cave on the bank of the Ganges, he put the 
xiiagic staff down on the ground, and said exultingly to two maidens who 
were in it, She, without whom I could not marry you, though I had ob- 
tained you, has come into my possession ; and so my vow has been sue- 
oessfuily accomplished. Saying this he shewed them my wife, and at 
that moment I flung bis magic staff into the Ganges ; and when he had 
lost his magic power by the loss of the staff, I reproached him. exclaiming, 

** Kdpaliha^ as you wish to rob me of my wife, you shall live no longer.’* 
Then the scoundrel, not seeing his magic staff, tried to run away ; but I 
drew my bow and killed him with a poisoned arrow. Thus do heretics, 
who feign the vows of Siva only for the pleasure of accomplishing nefa- 
rious ends, fall, though their sin h^s already sunk them deep enough. 

Then I took m} wife,*^ and those other two maidens, and I returned 
home, exciting the* astonishment of my relations. Then I asked those two 
maidens to tell me their history, and they gave me this answer, ** We are 
the daughters respectively of a king and a chief merchant in Benares, and 
the kdjpdliJea carried us off by the same magic process by which he carried 
off your wife, and thanks to you we have been delivered from the villain 
without suffering insult.’^ This was their tale ; and the next day I took 
them to Benares, and handed them over to their relations, after telling 
wha,t had befallen them. J 

And as I was returning thence, I saw this young merchant, who had lost 
his wife, and I came here with him. Moreover, I anointed my body with 
an ointment that I found in the cave of the kd^pdlika ; and, observe,' per- 
fume still exhales from it, even though it has been washed. 

In this sense did I recover my wife arisen from the dead.” When 
the Brdhman had told this story, the king honoured him and the young 
merchant, and sent them on their way. And then that king Vikramaditya, 
taking with him Gu^avati, Chandravati, and Madanasundari, and having 
met his own forces, returned to the city of TJjjayini, and there he married 
Gu^avatx and Chandravaiu. 

Then the king called to mind the figure carved on a pillar that he 

For Jkaral^ the MSS. give rava]^^ This would mean that the ascetic was beating his 
drum. The word in 1882 might be but is no doubt meant for rava^, 

♦ Op. Yol. II, p. 243. , 

t I separate praiifnd ffom siddhim, , 

X It is possible that this may be the original of the 4th story in the XOth day of 
iiiie Becamerone. 
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had seen in the temple built by Vi4vakarman, and he gave this order to 
the warder, Let an ambassador be sent to Kalingasena to demand from him 
that maiden whose likeness I saw carved on the pillar.” When the 
warder received this command from the king, he brought before him an 
ambassador jiamed Suvigraha, and sent him o£ with a message. 

So the ambassador went to the country of Kalinga, and when he had 
seen the king Kalingasena, he delivered to him the mess^e with which he 
had been entrusted, which was as follows, " King, the glorious sovereign 
YikramMitya sends you this command, ‘ You know that every jewel on the 
earth comes to me as my due ; and you have a pearl of a daughter, so hand 
.her over to me, and then by my favour you shall enjoy in your own realm 
an Tihopposed sway.’ ” When the king of Kalinga heard this, he was 
very angry, and he said, “ Who is this king Vikramaditya ? Does he 
presume to give me orders and ask for my daughter as a tribute ? Blinded 
with pride he shall be cast down.” When the ambassador heard this from 
Kalingasena, he said to him, “ How can you, being a servant, dare to set 
yourself up against y^ur master ? You do Hipt know your place. What, 
madman, do you wish to he shiivelied like a moth in the fire of his 
wrath ? ” 

When the ambassador had said this, he returned and communicated 
to king Vikramiditya that speech of Kalingasena’s. Then king Vishama- 
4ila, being angry, marched out with his forces to. attack the king of 
Kalinga, and the Vetala Bhiitaketu went With him. As he marched along, 
the quarters, re-echoing the roar of his army, seemed to say to the king of 
Kalinga, “ Surrender the maiden quickly,” and so he reached that country. 
When king Vikramaditya saw the king of Kalinga ready for battle, he 
surrounded him with his forces ; but then he thought in his mind, " I 
shall never be happy without this king’s daughter ; and yet how can I 
kill my own father-in-law ? Suppose I have recourse to some stratagem.” 

When the king had gone through these reflections, he went with the 
Vetala, and by his supernatural power entered the bedchamber of the king 
of Kalinga at night, when he was asleep, without being seen. Then the 
Vetala woke up the king, and when he was terrified, said to him laughing, 
What ! do you dare to sleep, when you are at war with king Vikrama- 
ditya ? ” Then the king of Kalinga rose up, and seeing the monarch, who 
had thus shown his daring, standing with a terrible Vetdla.at his side, and 
recognising him, bowed trembling at his feet, and said, King, I now 
acknowledge your supremacy ; tell me what I am to do.” And the king ^ 
answered him, ** If you wish to have me as your overlord, give me your \ 
daughter Kalingasena.” Then the king of Kalinga agreed, and promised 
to" give him his daughter, and s» the monarch returned succ^ful to his 
camp. 
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And the next day, queen, your father the king of Kalinga bestowed 
you on king Vishama^la with appropriate ceremonies, and a splendid 
marriage-gift. Thus, queen, you were lawfully married by the king out 
of his deep love for you, and at the risk of his own life, and not out of any 
desire to triumph over an enemy. 

“ When I heard this story, my friends, from the mouth of the 
Jcarpaftka Devasena, I dismissed my anger, which was caused by the con- 
tempt with which I supposed myself to have been treated. So, you see, 
this king was induced to marry me by seeing a likeness of me carved on a 
pillar, and to marry Malayavati by seeing a painted portrait of her.” In 
these words Kalingasena, the beloved wife of king Vikramdditya, described 
her husband’s might, and delighted his other wives. Then Vikramdditya, 
accompanied by all of them, and by Malaya vati, remained delighting in 
his empire. 

Then, one day, a Rajptit named ITiislinai^akti, who bad been oppressed 
by the members of his clan, came,ihere from the Dakkan. He went to the 
palace-gate surrounded by five hundred BAjputs, and took on himself the 
vow of hdr^afiha to the king. And though the king tried to dissuade 
him, he made this declaration, ** I will serve king Vikramaditya for 
twelve years.*' And he remained at the gate of the palace, with his fol- 
lowers, determined to oarry out this vow, and while he was thus engaged, 
eleven years passed over his head. 

And when the twelfth year came, his wife, who was in another land, 
grieved at her long separation from him, sent him a letter ; and he hap- 
pened to be reading this iirya verse which she had written in the letter, at 
night, by the light of a candle, when the king, who had gone out in search 
of adventures, was listening concealed, « Hot, long, and tremulous, do 
these sighs issue forth from me, during thy absence, my lord, but not the 
breath of life, hard-hearted woman that lam!** 

When the king had heard this read over and over again by the hdrpa^ 
fiha, he went to his palace and said to himself, “ This JcdrpatiJca^ whose 
wife is in such despondency, has long endured affliction, and if his objects 
are not gained, he will, when this twelfth year is at an end, yield his 
breath. So I must not let him wait any longer.** After going through 
these reflections, the king at once sent a female slave, and summoned that 
hdrpati7ca» And after he had caused a grant to be written, he gave him 
this' order, ** My good fellow, go towards the northern quarter through 
Omkarapitha ; there live on the proceeds of a village of the name of Khan^a- 
vataka, which J give you by this grant j you will find it by asking your 
way as you go along,’^ 

When the king had said this, he gave the grant into his hands ; and 
he hdrpafika went off by* night without telling his followers. He was 
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dissatisfied, saying to himself, “ How shall I be helped to conquer my 
enemies by a single village that will rather disgrace me ? JJTevertheless 
my sovereign's orders must be obeyed.” So he slowly went on, and 
having passed Omkarapitba, he saw in a distant forest many maidens 
playing, and then he asked them this question, “ Do you know where 
Khandavataka is ? ” When they heard that, they answered, “ We do 
not know 5 go on further ; our father lives only ten yojanas from here ; 
ask him ; he may perhaps know of that village.” 

When the maidens had said this to him, the Mr^atiha went on, and 
beheld their father, a Eakshasa of terrific appearance. He said to him, 
“ Whereabouts here is Khandavataka ? Tell me, my good fellow,” And 
the Bakshasa, quite taken aback by his courage, said to him, What 
have you got to do there ? The city has been long deserted ; but if you 
must go, listen ; this road in front of you divides into two : take the" one 
on the left hand, and go on until you reach the main entrance of Khanda* 
vataka, the lofty ramparts on each side of which make it attract the eye.” 

When the Bakshasa had told him thi^ he went on, and reached that 
main street, and entered that city, which, though of heavenly beauty, was 
deserted and awe-inspiring. And in it hfe entered the palace, which was 
surrounded with seven zones, and ascended the upper storey of it, which 
was made of jewels and gold. There he saw a gem-bestudded throne, and 
he sat down on it. Thereupon a Bdkshasa came with a wand in his hand, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Mortal, why have you sat down here on the king’s 
throne ? ” When the resolute Jedrpatlka Krisb^aiakti heard this, he 
said, “ I am lord here ; and you are tribute-paying house-holders whom 
king Yikramaditya has made over to me by his grant.” 

When the Bakshasa heard that, he looked at the grant, and bowing 
before him, said, “ You are king here, and I am your warder ; for the de- 
crees of king Vikramaditya are binding everywhere.” When the Bak- 
shasa had said this, he summoned all the subjects, and the ministers and 
the king’s retinue presented themselves there ; and that city was filled 
with an army of four kinds of troops. And every one paid his respects to 
the kdrpatika; and he was delighted, and performed his bathing and his 
other ceremonies with royal luxury. 

Then, having become a king, he said to himself with amazement j 
Astonishing truly is the power of king Vikramaditya ; and strangely 
unexampled is the depth of his dignified reserve, in that he bestows a 
kingdom like this and calls it a village ! ” Full of amazement at this, he 
remained thex'e ruling as a king : and Vikramaditya supported his follow- 
ers in IJjjayini. 

And after some days thi^ karpafika become a king went eagerly to 
pay his respects to king Vikramaditya shaking the earth with his army. 
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And when he arrived and threw himself at the feet of Vikramdditja, that 
king said to him, « Go and put a stop to the sighs of your wife who 
sent you the letter.*' When the king despatched him with these words, 
Krishijasakti, full of wonder, went with his friends to his own land. 
There he drove out his kinsmen, and delighted his wife, who had been 
long pining for him j and having gained more even than he had ever wish- 
ed for, enjoyed the most glorious royal fortune. 

So wonderful were the deeds of king Vikramaditya. 

Now one day he saw a Brahman with every hair on his head and 
body standing on end ; and he said to him, What has reduced you, 
Brahman, to this state ? ” Then the BrAhman told him his story in the 
following words : 

There lived in Pataliputra a Brahman of the name of Agnisvamin, a 

Story of bevasvdmin tAe permanently maintainer of the sacrificial 

fiorripilant Brdhman* fire j and I am his son, Devasvamin 

by name. And I married the daughter of a Brahman who lived in a dis« 
tant land, and because she was ^ child, I left her in her father's house. 
One day I •mounted a mare, and went with one servant to my father-in- 
law’s house to fetch her. There my fathei!^in-law welcomed me \ and I 
set out from his house with my wife, who was mounted on the mare, and 
had one maid with her. 

And when we had got half way, my wife got off the mare, and went 
to the bank of the river, pretending that she wanted to drink water. 
And as she remained a long time without coming back, I sent the 
servant, who was with me, to the bank of the river to look for her. And 
as be also remained a long time without coming back, I went there my- 
self, leaving the maid to take care of the mare. And when I went and 
looked, I found that my wife's mouth was stained with blood, and that 
she had devoured my servant, and left nothing of him but the bones.* In 
my terror I left her, and went back to find the mare, and lo 1 her maid had 
in the same way eaten that. Then I fied from the place, and the fright 
I got on that occasion still remains in me, so that even now I cannot pre- 
vent the hair on my head and body from standing on end.f 

So you, king, are my only hope.” When the Brahman said this, 
Tikram^ditya by his sovereign fiat relieved him of all fear. Then the 
king said, Out on it ! One cannot repose any confidence in women, for 

* See Vol. I, p. 212, and Lieutenant Templets article Lamia in the Antiquary for 
August, 1882, Terrible man-eating Sirens are described in the Valahassajataka to 
which Br. Morris called attention in a letter in the Academy. Op. Sohmidt^s Grie- 
ohifiohe Maiohen, p. 142. 

t No. 300S and the Sanskrit College MSr ^ve antal^hma for samlhramayya^ 
No« 1882 has iva^a^lma ; an insect hss devoured the iutermediate letter. 
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they are full of daring wickedness.” When the king said this, a minister 
remarked, “ Yes, king ! women are fully as wicked as you say. By the 
bye, have you not heard what happened to the Brahman Agniiarman 
here ?” 

There lives in this very city a Brahman named Agnii^arman, the son of 

A Soma^arman; whom his parents 

Story of Agmaarman* * re ^ i. 

loved as their life, but who was a 

fool and ignorant of every branch of knowledge. He married the daughter 

of a Brahman in the city of VardhamAna ; but her father, who was rich, 

would not let her leave his house, on the ground that she was a mere 

child. 

And when she grew up, Agnilarman’s parents said to him, ‘^Son, 
why do you not now go and fetch your wife ? ” When Agnilarman heard 
that, the stupid fellow went off alone to fetch her, without taking leave 
of his parents. When he left his house a partridge appeared on his right 
hand, and a jackal howled on his left hand, a sure prophet of eviLf And 
the fool welcomed the omen saying, ‘''HaiU Hail 1 and when the deity 
presiding over the omen heard it, she laughed at him unseen. And when 
he reached his father-in-law’? place, and was about to enter it, a partridge 
appeared on his right, and a jackal on his left, boding evil. And again he 
welcomed the omen, exclaiming Hail I Hail ! *’ and again the goddess of 
the omen, hearing it, laughed at him unseen. And that goddess presiding 
over the omen said to herself, ** Why, this fool welcomes bad luck as if 
it were good I So I must give him the luck which he welcomes, I must 
contrive to save his life.” While the goddess was going through these 
reflections, Agni4arman entered his father-in-law’s house, and was joyfully 
welcomed. And his father-in-law. and his family asked him, why he had 
come alone, and he answered them, I came without telling any one at 
home.” 

Then he bathed and dined in the appropriate manner, and when 
night came o.., his wife came to his sleeping apartment adorned But he 
fell asleep fatigued with the journey ; and then she went out to visit a 
paramour of hers, a thief, who had been impaled. But, while she was 
embracing his body, the demon that had entered it, bit ofE her nose ; and 
she fled thence in fear. And she went and placed an unsheathedl dagger at 
her sleeping husband’s side \ and cried out loud enough for all her rela* 
tions to hear, Alas 1 Alas ! I am murdered : this wicked husband of 


* This is substantially tbe same story as the second in diapter 77. 
t See Vol. I. pp. 46S and 578. 

t Vikroidm is a misprint for viJeoMm. The latter is found inJtfS. Ko. 1883 
and the Sanskrit CoEege ^S. and, I Slink, in Ho. 3003 ; but the letter is not weE 
formed. 
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mine lias goh up and without any cause actually cut off my nose.” Wlien 
her relations heard that, they came, and seeing that her nose was cut off, 
they beat Agnisannan with sticks and other weapons. And the next day 
they reported the matter to the king, and by his orders they made him 
over to the executioners, to be put to death, as having injured his iunO"» 
cent wife. 

But when he was being taken to the place of execution, the goddess 
presiding over that omen, who had seen the proceedings of his wife during 
the night, said to herself, “ This man has reaped the fruit of the evil omens, 
but as he said, ‘ Hail 1 Hail ! ’ I must save him from execution.” Havingr 
thus reflected, the goddess exclaimed unseen from the air, Executioners, 
this young Brahman is innocent ; you must not put him to death ! go and 
see the nose between the teeth of the impaled thief.” When she had 
said this, she related the proceedings of his wife during the night. Then 
the executioneis, believing the story, represented it to the king by the 
mouth of the warder, and the king, seeing the nose between the teetn of 
the thief, remitted the capital seifcence passed on Agni^arman, and sent 
him home ; and punished that wicked wife, and imposed a penalty on her 
relations* also. ^ 

Such, king, is the character of women.” When that minister had 
said this, King Vikramaditya approved his saying, exclaiming, ** So it is.” 
Then the cunning Mdladeva, who was near the king, said, “ King, 
are there no good women, though some are bad ? Are there no mango- 
creepers, as well as poisonous creepers ? In proof that there are good 
women, hear what happened to me.” 

I went once to Pataliputra with S^a4in, thinking that it was the home 


Story of Muladeva^f 


of polished wits, and longing to 
make trial of their cleverness. In 


a tank outside that city I saw a woman washing clothes, and I put this 
question to her, “ Where do travellers stay here ?” The old woman 


♦ The word badMn^is evidently a misprint for handh4n4 : as appears from the 
HSS. 

t This story is known in Europe, and may perhaps he the original source of 
Shakespeare’s All’s Well that Ends Well.” At any rate there is a slight resem- 
blance in the leading idea of the two stories. It bears a close resemblance to the 
story of Sorfarina, No. 36 in G-onzenhach’s Sicilianisehe Marchen, and to that of Sapia 
in the Pentamerone of Basile. In the Sicilian and in the Neapolitan tale a prince is 
angry with a young lady who, when teaching him, gave him a box on the ear, and 
marries her in order to avenge himself by ill-treating her ; but finding that he has. 
without suspecting it, had three children by her, he is obliged to seek a reconciliation. 
Dr. Kbhler in Hs note on the Sicilian tale givfsno other parallel than Basile’s tale, 
which is the 6th of the Vth day, Tol. II, p. 204« of Liobrcdht’s translation. 
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gave me an evasive answer, saying, Here the Bralimany ducks stay on 
the banks, the fish in the water, the bees in the lotuses, but I have never 
seen any part where travellers stay.’* When I gob this answer, I was 
quite nonplussed, and I entei*ed the city with S'alin. 

There S'a^in saw a boy crying at the door of a house, w’th a warm* 
rice-pudding on a plate in front of him, and he said, “ Dear me ! this is a 
foolish child not to eat the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself 
with useless weeping.” When the child heard this, he wiped his eyes, 
and said laughing, “ You fools do not know the advantages I get by 
crying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, and another 
good comes out of it j my phlegm is diminished thereby. These are the 
advantages I derive from crying ; I do not cry out of folly ; but you 
country bumpkins are fools because you do not see what I do it for.’* 

When the boy said this, S'a^in and I were quite abashed at our stu-^ 
pidity, and we went away astonished to another part of the town. Tiiere 
we saw a beautiful young lady on the trunk of a mango-tree, gathering 
mangoes, while her attendants stoo3 at its foot. We said to the young 
lady, Give us also some mangoes, fair one.’* ^ And she answered, 
** Would you like to eat your mangoes cold^or hot ? ” When I heard that, 
I said to her, wishing to penetrate the mystery, ** We should like, lovely 
one, to eat some warm ones first, and to have the others afterwards.’* 
When she heard this, she flung down some mango-fruits into the dust 
on the ground. We blew the dust ofi them and then ate them. Then the 
young lady and her attendants laughed, and she said to us, I first gave 
you these warm mangoes, and you cooled, them by blowing on them, and 
then ate them ; catch these cool ones, which will not require blowing on, 
in your clothes.” When she had said this, she threw some more fruits into 
the flaps of our garments. 

We took them, and left that place thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. 
Then I said to S'a^m and my other companions, Upon my word I must 
marry this clever girl, and pay her out for the way in which she has made 
a fool of me j otherwise what becomes of my reputation for sharpness ? ” 
When I said this to them, they found out her father’s house, and on a 
subsequent day we went there disguised so that we could not be 
recognised. 

And while we were reaaing the Veda there, her father the Brahman 
Yajnasvdmin came up to us, and said, “ Where do you come from ? ** 
We said to that rich and noble Brahman, « We have come here from the 
city of Mayapmi to study j ” thereupon he said to us, “ Then stay the 

I think we should read I believe that Nos. 1882 and 3003 have this, 

judging fsom the way in which sh^ is asoaliy formed in those MSS. 
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next four months in my bouse ; shew me this favour, as you have come 
from a distant country.” When we heard this, we said, ‘‘ We will do 
what you say, Brahman, if you will give us, at the end of the four months, 
whatever we may ask for.” When we said this to Yajnasvamin, he 
answered, “ If you ask for anything that it is in my power to give, I 
will certainly give it.” When he made this promise, we remained in his 
house. And when the four ' months were at ac end, we said uo that 
Brahman, “ We are going away, so give us what we ask for, as you long 
ago promised to do,” He said, “ What is that ? ” Then S^a4in pointed 
to me and rsaid, ** Give your daughter to this man, who is our chief.” 
Then the Brahman Tajnasvamin, being bound by his promise, thought, 

” These fellows have tricked me ; never mind ; there can be no harm in it ; 
he is a deserving youth.” So he gave me bis daughter with the usual 
ceremonies. 

And when night came, I said laughing to the bride in the bridal 
chamber, “ Do you remember those warm and those cool mangoes ? ” 
When she heard this, she recognii^d me, and said with a smile, Yes, 
country bumpkins are tricked in this way by city wits.” Then I said to 
ter, Best you fair, city wit ; I vow that jl the country bumpkin will 
desert you and go far away.” When she heard this, she also made a vow, 
saying, I too am resolved, for my part, that a son of mine by you shall 
bring you back again,” When we had made one another these promises, 
she went to sleep with her face turned away, and I put my ring on her 
finger, while she was asleep.' Then I went out, and joining my companions, 
started for my native city of TJjjayini, wishing to make trial of her 
cleverness. 

The Brahman’s daughter, not seeing me next morning, when she 
woke up, hut seeing a ring on her finger marked with my name, said to 
herself, So he has deserted me, and gone off ; well, he has been as good 
as his word ; and I must keep mine too, dismissing all regrets. And 1 see 
by this ring that his name is Mdladeva ; so no doubt he is that very 
Mdladeva, who is so renowned for cunning. And people say that his per- 
manent home is TJjjayini ; so I must go there, and accomplish my object 
by an artifice.” When she had made up her mind to this, she went and 
made this false statement to her father, “ My father, my husband has 
deserted me immediately after marriage ; and how can I live here happily 
without him ; so J will go on a pilgrimage to holy waters, and will so 
mortify this accursed body.” 

Having said this, and having -wrung a permission from her unwilling 
father, she started off from her house with her wealth and her attendants. 
She procured a splendid dress suitable to a Ihicera^ and travelling a^gjshe 
mched TJjjayini, and entered it the chief beauty of the world*, ^hdr 



having arranged with her attendants every detail of her scheme, that young 
Brahman lady assumed the name of Sumangala. And her servants pro- 
claimed everywhere, “ A Jietma named Sumangala has come from 
Kamardpa, and her goodwill is only to be procured by the most lavish 
expenditure.*’ 

Then a distinguished Jietmra of XJjjayini, named Devadatta, came to 
her, and gave her her own palace worthy of a king, to dwell in by herself. 
And when she was established there, my friend S'a^in first sent a message 
to her by a servant, sayings Accept a present from me which is won by 
your great reputation.” But Sumangala sent back this message by the 
servant, “ The lover who obeys my commands may enter here : I do not 
care for a present, nor for other beast-like men.” &a4in accepted the 
terms, and repaired at night-fall to her palace. 

And when he came to the first door of the palace, and had himself 
announced, the door-keeper said to him, "Obey our lady’s commands • 
Even though you may have bathed^ you must bathe again here ; other- 
wise you cannot be admitted,” When heard this, he agreed to 

bathe again as he was bid, ^Then he was bathed and anointed all over by 
ber female slaves, in private, and while this wai% going on, the first watch of 
the night passed away. When he arrived, having bathed, at the second 
door, the door-keeper said to him, " You have bathed ; now adorn your- 
self appropriately.” He consented, and thereupon the lady’s female 
slaves adorned him, and meanwhile the second watch of the night came to 
an end. Then he reached the door of the third zone, and there the guards 
said to him, " Take a meal, and then enter.” He said " Very well,” and 
then the female slaves managed to delay him with various dishes until the 
third watch passed away. Then he reached at last the fourth door, that 
of the lady’s private apartments, but there the door-keeper reproached him 
in the following words, " Away, boorish suitor, lest you draw upon your- 
self misfortune. Is the last watch of the night a proper time for paying 
the first visit to a lady?” When S&im had been turned away in this 
contemptuous style by the warder, who seemed like an incarnation of un- 
timeliness, be went away borne with countenance sadly fallen 

In the same way that Brahman’s daughter, who had assumed the 
name of Sumangala, disappointed many other visitors. When I heard of 
it, I was moved with curiosity, and after sending a messenger to and fro 
I went at night splendidly adorned to her house. There I propitiated the 
warders at every door with magnificent presents, and I reached without 
delay the private apartments of that lady. And as I had arrived in time 
I was allowed by the door-keepers to pass the door, and I entered and saw 
my wife, whom 1 did not rdbognise, owing to her being disguised as a 
hetiBra. But she knew me again, and she advanced towards me, and paid 
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me all the usual civilities, made me sit down on a couch, and treated me 
with the attentions of a cunning hetcBra, Then I passed the night with 
that wife of mine, who was the most beautiful woman of the world, and I 
became so attached to her, that I could not leave the house in wliieli she 
was staying. 

She too was devoted to me, and never left my side, until, after some 
days, the blackness of the tips of her breasts shewed that she was pregnant. 
Then the clever woman forged a letter, and shewed it to me, sayingt 
The king my sovereign hiis sent me a letter s read it/* Then I opened 
the letter and read as follows, “ The august sovereign of the fortunate 
Kam^irdpa, Manasinba, sends thence this order to Sumangala, ^ Why do 
you remain so long absent ? Eeturn (Quickly, dismissing your desire of 
seeing foreign countries. * ** 

When I had read this letter, she said to me with affected grief, “ I 
must depart ; do not be angry with me ; I am subject to the will of 
others.’’ Having made this false excuse, she returned to her own city 
Pataliputra : but I did not follow her, though deeply in love with her, as 
I supposed that she was not her own mistress. 

And when she was in PataKputra, she gave birth in due time to a son. 
And that boy grew up and learned all the accomplishments. And when be 
was twelve years old, that boy in a childish freak happened to strike with 
a creeper a fisherman’s son of the same age. When the fisherman’s son 
was beaten, he flew in a passion and said, ** You beat me, though nobody 
knows who your father is ; for your mother roamed about in foreign lands, 
and you were born to her by some husband or other.”* 

When this was said to the boy, he was put to shame ; so he went and 
said to his mother, “ Mother, who and where is my father ? 'Tell me ! ’’ 
Then his mother, the daughter of the Brahman, reflected a moment, and 
said to him, “ Your father’s name is Mliladeva : he deserted me, and went 
to TJjjayini.” After she had said this, she told him her whole story from 
the beginning. Then the boy said to her, Mother, then I will go and 
bring my father back a captive ; I will make your promise good.” 

Having said this to his mother, and having been told by her bow to 
recognise me, the boy set out thence, and reached this city of TJjjayini. 
And he came and saw me playing dice in the gambling-hall, making cer- 
tain of my identity from the description his mother had given him, and he 
conquered in play all who were there. And he astonished every one there 
by shewing such remaikable cunning, though he was a mere child. Then 
he gave away to the needy ail the money he had won at play. And at 
night he artfully came and stole my bedstead from under me, letting me 
gently down on a heap of cotton, while I was asleep. So when I woke up, 
♦ Cp. Kalstoa’s Tibetan Tales, d. 89 . 



and saw m jself on a heap of cotfcon, wifehoufc a bedstead, I was at once 
filled with mixed feelings of shame, amusement and astonishment. 

Then, king, 1 went at mj leisure to the market-place, and roaming 
about, I saw that boy there selling the bedstead. So I went up to him 
and said, “ For what price will you give me this bedstead ? Then the 
boy said to me, “ You cannot get the bedstead for money, crest-jewel of 
cunning ones ; but you may get it by telling some strange and wonderful 
story.^’ When I heard that, I said to him, Then 1 will tell you a mar- 
vellous tale. And if you understand it and admit that it is really true, 
you may keep the bedstead ; but if you say that it is not true and that you 
do not believe it,* you will be illegitimate, and I shall get back the bed-, 
stead. On this condition I agree to tell you a marvel j and now listen !— 
Formerly there was a famine in the kingdom of a certain king ; that king 
himself cultivated the back of the beloved of the boar with great loads of 
spray from the chariots of the snakes. Enriched with the grain thus pro- 
duced the king put a stop to the famine among his subjects, and gained the 
esteem of men/* ^ 

When I said this, the boy laughed and said, The chariots of the 
snakes are clouds ; the beloved of the boar is the earth, for she is said to 
have been most dear to Vishnu in his Boar incarnation j and what is there 
to be astonished at in the fact that rain from the clouds made grain to 
spring on the earth ?** 

When the cunning boy bad said this, he went on to say to me, who 
was astonished at his cleverness, “ Now I will tell you a strange tale. If 
you understand it, and admit that it is really true, I will give you back 
this bedstead, otherwise you shall be my slave.’* 

I answered ** Agreed j ” and then the cunning boy said this, ** Prince 
of knowing ones, there was born long ago on this eartih a wonderful boy, 
who, as soon as he was born, made the earth tremble with the weight of 
his feet, and wlien he grew bigger, stepped into another world.*’ 

When the boy said this, I, not knowing what he meant, answered 
him, “ It is false ; there is not a word of truth in it.” Then the boy 
said to me, Did not Vishnu, as soon as he was born, stride across the 
earth, in the form of a dwarf, and make it tremble ? And did he not, 
on that same occasion, grow bigger, and step into heaven ? So you have 
been conquered by me, and reduced to slavery. And these people present 
in the market are witnesses to our agreement. So, wherever I go, you 
must come along with me.’* When the resolute boy had said this, he 

^ X read na me which I find in the Taylor MS. and which makes sense. 

I take the words as part of the hoy’s speech. «« It is untrue ; J do not believe it.” 
But mmyffsyffpratsfa$^ena me would aSo make sense* The Sanskrit College MS. sup. 
jKMrts Brockhaus’s text. 
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laid bold of my arm with bis baud j and all the people there testified to 
the justice of his claim. 

Then, baTing made me bis prisoner, bound by my own agreement, hoj 
accompanied by bis attendants, took me to his mother in the city of Patali- 
putra. And then his mother looked at him, and said to me, ** My hus- 
band, my promise has to-day been made good, I have had you brought 
here by a son of mine begotten by you.** When she had said this, she 
related the whole story in the presence of all. 

Then all her relations respectfully congratulated her on having ac- 
complished her object by her wisdom, and on having had her disgrace 
wiped out by her son. And I, having been thus fortunate, lived there for 
a long time with that wife, and that son, and then returned to this city of 
Ujjayim. 

So you see, king, honouraUe matrons are devoted to their husbands, 
and it is not the case that all women are always bad.’* When king Vikra- 
maditya had heard this speech from the mouth of Mdladeva, he rejoiced 
with his ministers. Thus hearing, and seeing, and doing wonders, that 
king Yikramaditya* conquered and enjoyed all the divisions of the earth ** 

“ When the hermit Kaflva had told during the nighu this story of 
Yishama^ila, dealing with .separations and reunions, he went on to say to 
me who was cub off from the society of Madanamanehuka ^ ‘ Thus do un- 
expected separations and reunions of beings take place, and so you, 
Naravihanadatta, shall soon be reunited to your beloved. Have recourse 
to patience, and you shall enjoy for a long time, son of the king of Yatsa, 
surrounded by your wives and ministers, the position of a beloved emperor of 
the Vidyadharas.* This admonition of the hermit Kanva enabled me to re- 
cover patience ; and so I got through my time of separation, and I gra- 
dually obtained wives, magic science, and the sovereignty over the Yidya- 
dharas. And I told you before, great hermits, bow I obtained all these 
by the favour of Siva, the giver of boons.*’ 

By telling this his tale, in the hermitage of Ka^yapa, Naravahanadatta 
delighted his mother’s brother Hopalaka and all the hermits. And after 
he had passed there the days ot the rainy season, he took leave of his uncle 
and the hermits in the grove of asceticism, and mounting his chariot, de- 
parted thence with hh. wives and his ministers, filling the air with the hosts 
of his Yidyddharas. And in course of time he reached the mountain of 
]^isbabha his dwelling-place ; and he remained there delighting in the 
enjoyments of empire, in the midst of the kings of the Yidyadfaaras, with 
queen Madauamanchuki, and Katnaprabhi and his other wives ; and his 
life lasted*for a halpa. 

* In the original there is the foEowing note, ** Here end$ the tale of king Vikra- 
m&dliya.” 
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This is the story called Vrihatkatha, told long ago, on tie summit of 
mount Kailasa, by the undaunted* S^iva., at the request of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and then widely diffused in the world by Pushpadaiita and !us 
fellows, who were born on the earth wearing the forms of Katvajana and 
others, in consequence of a curse. And on that occasion that god her hus- 
band attached the following blessing to this tale, “ 'Whoever reads thi^ t,»le 
that issued from my mouth, and whoever listens to it with attention, and w ho« 
ever possesses it, shall soon be released from his sins, and triuni])haiitly attain 
the condition of a splendid VidyAdluira, and enter my evei kiting world.’* 

End of the Collection of Tales called the Katlid Sarit Sat/af^a, 

Having reached the end of mj tr.insl.ithjn, 1 am entitled to presume that this 
epithet refers to the extiaordmary length of the Kathl Saiit Sagaia. 




FURTHER CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


TO VOL. I. 


Page 7» line 29. “ This boy will repeat by heart everything that he has heard 
once.” 

It appears from an article in Melnsine by A Bart, entitled An Ancient ^lanual of 
Sorcery, and consisting mainly of passages translated from Btimell’s Samavidhana 
Brahmana, that this power can be acquired in the following way, “After a fast of 
three nights, take a plant of soma (Asclepias acida ;) recite a certain formula and eat 
of the plant a thousand times, you will be able to repeat anything after hearing it 
once. Or bruise the flowers in water, and drinj: the mixture for a year. Or drink 
soma^ that is to say the fermented juice of the plant for a month. Or do it always,** 
(Mdlusine, 1878, p. 107 ; II, 7, 4-7^) 

In the Milinda Panho, (Pali Miscellany by V. Trenckner, Part. I, p 14,) the 
child Nagasena learns the whole of the three Tedas by healing them repeated once. 

Page 12, line 16. “ Every day when he awakes from sleep, a hundred gold pieces 
shall be found under his pillow,” In one of Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, Vogelkopf 
und Vogelherz (p 90) a boy named Fortunat eats the heart of the Glucksvogel and 
under his pillow every day are found three ducats. Sea also Der Vogel Goldschweif, 
in Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaren, p. 195. 

Page 12, line 26. “ Story of Brahmadatta ” This story is, according to Br. 

Eajendra Lai Mitra, found in a MS. called the Bodhisattva Avadina. (Account of the 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 53). 

Page 14. Add to footnote. We find a magic ring, brooch and cloth in No. XLIV 
of the English Gesta. See also Syiische Sagen und Marchen, von Eugen Prym und 
Albert Socin, p. 79, where there is a flying carpet. There is a magic table-cloth in the 
Bohemian Story of Busmanda, (Waldau, p. 44) and a magic pot on p. 436 of the same 
collection; and a food-providing mesa in the Portuguese story of A Cacheirinha 
(Coelho, Oontos Portuguezes, p. 58), In the Pentamerone No. 42 there is a magic 
chest. Kuhn has some remarks on the “ Tischchen deck dich ** of German tales in hijs 
Westfalische Marchen, Vol, I, p. 369. 

For a similar artifice to Putraka’s, see the story entitled Fischer-Marchen in Gaal, 
Marchen der Magyaren, p. 168, Waldau, Bohmische Marchen, pp. 260 and 564, and 
Dasenfs Norse Tales, pp. 213 and 214. 

Page 20 Add to notef — Gp. the 67th Story in Ooelho’s Oontos Popnlares 
Portuguezes, aud the 29th in the Pentamerone of Basile. There is a somewhat simi- 
lar story in the English Gesta (Herrtage, No. XXV) in which three knights are killed. 

A very similar story is quoted in Melusine, p. 178, from Thorbura’s Banna or our 
Afghan Frontier. 

Page 22 Add to note There is a slight resemblance to this story in Sagas 
&om the Far East, p. 222. By this it may be connected with a cycle of European 
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talcs jiw ZB witL fciJne tkin lic, Appraentij' a treatise has been ’R’ritten on 

tills stoi \ b}' it^rr Yarnbagen. it is mentioned in the SaPtiday llevuiA) of 22nd July, 
ISSJ as -Em Indisebes ilaicbcn auf Stiaer Y-anderung durcbdie Asiatiscbea and 
EuropAtecLen L'ttcjatuien*’* 

Ibge 2j Ad*f i'j foUnOte, So Sigfnd lie'irs hvo buds talking above his bead 
L- li .g- n's I'lLltlen-Svigen, Vol, I, p» In tho story of Laiitauga extracted by 
Picn-soi ^Tiiniani 2iuherjc.x li:*rn a collection of Jai^ni tah'S called the Katha Kosba, 
and in his bdhitya PaiKbaya, Part 11, we have a simiiar incident. 

Pa^e 8G Add fu jootuUe. For a similar ZauLcigaiten sec LiebrecbPs trans- 
iatiun of Diiriup s Ilittoiy oi Fiuiion, p. 251, and note 325 , and Gonzenbach's Sici- 
Itanaschc ici-on, Yoi. I, p. 221. To this latter stoiy there is a very close parallel 
i'l Jatalja hCo. 2-iJ, (F. Vol. II, p. ISS) where Sakko makes a gai den for the 

Podbifca:t\. , wi a is thieatened wnth death by the king, if it is not done, 

pjg's. dS. A‘hl ^0 Joottfoie, The incident is related in Taranatha’s Gesehichtc 
des 3uddhi«-rins in Indien, ae hersetzt von Scliicfner, p 74 

Page lA Add to ttoU op ChnjiUr VII. See also GrosslePs Sagen der Graf- 
schaA Idun&iold, pp. 58 and 59 ^ the Pentamerone of Basile, translated by Liebrecht. 
Yol I, p 25“^ ; D.*6Gnt’s Koise Talcs, p. 3±r, “ The Troll turned round, and, of course, 
as soon as be saw ube sun, he bnist , Grimm’s Irische IMarcben, p x ; Kuhn’s West- 
fciiiscne Mm’cben p. 63 . SeboppneFs Sagenbuch der Bayeriseben Lande, Vol. I, 
pp. 123, and 228 , and JBcrnbard SebmidPs <^riecbiscbe Marcben, p. 13S. Ho 
Ciuotes ilic foiicwicg interesting passage from the Pbilopseudes of Lucian, &xpf> 
a\€urfv6p(ap i}KOvffa(JL€P qiSJyrccp rare 4j re ^eXrjyri avevro/ro ei rhv avpavhv nai 7 } 
'E/car?} 45U Kara rijs y^s, Kal rk tiWa ^da-juara i}<pavia’B7j, Szc. 

Page 53, i<»^t line of page. In addition to the passages quoted in the note at the 
end of Vol 1, tho arory of Ani\ s and Amy non, Hllis's Iluiy £n«ilish Eomaiices, 
jip. 597 and 59S, the Pcntamcione of Ba..ile, Yol. I, p. 367 ; Frym and Soem’s 
Syrische Haichcn, p. 73 ; Grohmann’s Sagen aus Boiunen, p. 2GS , Gonzenbach’s 
Sicilianiscbe Marcben, p. 354, with Dr. Kohler’s notes. 

Page G7. Add to note * — Cp. the perturbation of King Samson in Hagen’s 
Helden- Sagen, Yol. I, p. 26, and Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism (I860] pp. 129 
and 130. 

Page 69, line 21. “1 have not a sword worthy of me” &c. Cp the way in which 
Kandar goes in search of a sword in Prym and Socin’s Syrische Muichen, p. 205. 

Page 70, Add to the note at the end of the Volume, See also Schoppner’s 
Gcftcliichte der Bayeriseben Lande, Yol. I, p 238. 

Page 80. Add to note * — Cp. Coelho’s Contos Populares Portuguezes, Ko. LXXI, 
p. 155. 

Page 83, last two lines. Cp. the way in which Eudiger carries off the daughter 
of king Osantrix, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. I, p. 227. 

Page 91. Add to footnote,. The story of S'aktimatf is the 19th in the S'uka 
Saptati. I haxe been preoented by Professor Kilmani Mukhopadhyaya with a copy of 
a MS. of this work made by Babu Umesa Chandra Gupta. 

Page 93. Add to note on Chapter XIIT. In Gonzenbach’s Sicilianiscbe Marchen, 
No. 55, Yol. I, p. 339, Epomata plays some young men much the same tiick as Do- 
Tasmita, knd they try in much the same way to conceal their disgrace. The story is 
the second in my copy of the S'uka Saptati. r 

Page 97, line !• Cp, the distribution of presents on the occasion of King EtzcTs 
marriage in the Nibelungen Lied. 



"Paga 99. Affd to ho^s o^i C/trfjfUi XI T. fci-e .ilao th^* exfeifict *rcni Sinvlaii**.'i 
Statistical Account of Scotland in Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol I, p. 225 , ** Wiieii 
a Highlander goes to bathe oi to diink watei out of a consecrated fount i:u. he 
always approach by going round the place from East to West on the Seutli aide, in 
imitation of the apparent diurnal motion of the sun. This is called in Gaelro going 
round the right, or the lucky way. The opposite courso is the wrong, or Iho unlucky 
way. And if a person’s meat or drink were to affect the wind-pipe, or cunie ai^ainfet 
his breath, they would instantly cry out, “ Desheal,” which is an ejaculation piu\ mg 
it may go by the right way. Cp. the note in Munro’s Lucretius on V, 1199, and 
Burton’s Xarratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 278. 

Page 102, Add to footnote, Webster, Duchess of Malfi, Act IV, Sc 2, tells a 
similai story, 

“ A great physician, when the Pope was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts of madmen, which wild object, 

Being full of change and sport, fieed him to Ltugb, 

And so the imposthunie broke.” 

Page 103. Add to footnote. In the Pentanierone of Basile, Tale 22, a princess 
is set atloat in a box, and found by a king, whose wif§ she eventually becomes. There 
is a similar incident in Kaden'a IJnter den Olivenbaumen, p. 220. 

Page lOS, line 12 There is % certain resembianco in the story of Sunda and 
IJpasunda to that of Otus and Ephialtes ; see Prsller’s Oiiechischo lllythologie, Vci. I 
p, 81. Gp. also Grohmann's Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 35, 

Page 110. Add to note *— See Baring Gould’s Cuiious Myths of the Middle 
Ages (Now Edition, 1869) p. 170. In a startling announeomoiit of the birth of 
Antichrist which appeared in 1623, purporting to come from the brothers of the Order 
of St. John, the fullowing passage occurs, — The child is dusky, htis pleasant mouth 
and eyes, teeth pointed like those of a cat, cars large, stature by no mcansi exceeding 
that of other children; the said childi inconiitiekt on his birth^ iialKed and ttdled J7$y<^ 
feethj xcdll" 

Page 121, line 6. Add to the note at the end of Volume 2, See also Grohmann’s 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. dl. 

Page 126. Add to mtef. The same idea is found in the SDfeh Jataka, 
p 322 of Ehys Davids’ translation, and in the 257th Jataka, Vol. II, p. 297 of Pausboira 
edition. 

Page 130, line 6. Add to the note at the end of Volume I. See the remarks in 
Bemhaid Schmidt’s Griechischo Marchon, p. 237. 

Page 137, line 5 from the bottom of the page. There is a curious parallel to this 
story in Tdranatha’s History of Buddhism, translated into Gorman by Sclnefner, 
p. 203. Here a Rakshasi assumes the form of a fcruicr king’s wife, and kills all the 
subjects, one after another, as iiist as they are elected to the royal dignity 

Page 139, line 34. Cp. the ficeiug of Argo by ilereulcs euttmg off Pallairis arm 
in the Togail Troi, ed. Stokes, p. 67. 

Pa've 14 j2. AM to footnote, Cp. alio Waldan’s Buhmischo Mitrchen, pp. 365 
and 432, Coelho’s Contos Populares Portuguezes, p. 76 ; and Piyni und Socin’s 
Syrische Marchen,p. 72. See also Ealston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. xbx. 
andl. • 

Page 154. Md to J— Cp. also Grdssler’s Sagen aus der Grafschaft Mitiis- 
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feld, p. 217, Brand’s Pupiilar Antiquities, Vol. Ill p. 56, Grohmarm's Sagen ana 
Bohmen, p 226. 

Page 157. Add to footnote. The same idea is found in Bohemia, see Grohmann’s 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 210. Op Grimm’s Irische Marchen, p. cviii/’ 

Page 162. Add to footnote — ^There is a certain resemblance in this story to 
that of Equitan in Marie’s lays. See Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances, 
pp. 46 and 47. It also resembles the story of Lalitanga extracted from the Katha Kosha 
by Professor Nilmani Mukerjea in his Sahitya Parichaya, Part II, and the conclusion 
of the story of Damannaka from the same source found in his Part I. The story of 
Fridolin is also found in Schoppner’s Sagenbuch der Bayerischen Lande, Vol I, 
p. 204. 

Page 172, line 13 ** Obser\'e my friend, this woman has five sons and I have only 

one.” Op. Gaul, Marchen der Magyaren, p. 364 ; Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Mar- 
chen, Vol. I, pp. 285 and 294. 

Page 185- In the 33rd of the Syrian stories collected by Prym and Socin we 
have a king of snakes and water of life. 

Page 203. A report similar to that spread against Harasvamin was in circula- 
tion during the Prench Revolution. Taine in his history of the Revolution, Vol. I, 
p. 418 tells the following anecdote : “ M. de Montlosier found himself the object of 
many unpleasant attentions wheA he went to the National Assembly. In particular 
a woman of about thirty used to sharpen a large^knife when he passed and look 
at him in a threatening manner.^ On enquiry he discovered the cause — JDetix enfanis 
du qtim tier oni disparu enleves par de hoMmienSf et c*est maintenant un 'bruit r4pandu qiic 
M, de Montlosier^ le marquts de Miraheau, et d* attires deputes du coti droit se rassemblent 
pour f mi e dee orgies dans lesqnelles xls mangent depetiis enfanis ” 

Page 206. Add to note * — We have a similar incident in Melusine, p, 447, 
The story is entitled La Montagne Noire on Les Filles du Liable. See also the 
Pentamerone of Basile, Tale 49, Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 76 ; Waldau’s 
Bbhmische Marchen, pp. 37 and 255 and f£'; and Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp 31 — 32, 
212—213, and 330—331. 

Page 215, line 24. Cp. the golden rose in Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren p. 44. 

Page 221, Add to note §— Op. the Glucksvogel in Prym and Socih, Syrische 
Marchen, p. 269, and the eagle which carries Chaucer in the House of Fame. In the 
story of Lalitanga, extracted by Professor Nilmani Mukerjea from the Kath4 Kosha, 
a collection of Jaina stories, a Bharunda carries the hero to the city of Champa. There 
he cures the princess by a remedy, the knowledge of which he had acquired by over- 
hearing a conversation among the birds. 

Page 237. Add to note { — ^This idea is found in the Telapattajataka, Fausboll, 
Vol. X, p. 393. 

Page 248. Add to note ♦—Mr. Whitley Stokes has sent me the following quota- 
tion in th^ Revue Celtique V, 130 from P. Oahier, Caracteristiques des Saints 1, 105 ; 

A certain virgin Lucia {doubtful whether of Bologna or of Alexandria) ee voyant 
friquemmmt suine par tm jeune homme qui affectaii de Vaccompagner parioui dh q*etle 
quittaii sa maison, lui demanda enfin ee qui Vattaehait si fort d see pas, Celui-ei ayant 
ripondu que d etmt la oeauti de ses yeuxt la Jeune Jille se servit de eon fmeau pour faxre 
s&rtir ses pease de leur orbUe, et dit d son poursuivant quHl poumit les prendre et la laisser 
destmnais en repos. On ajoute que eette generosiU effrayante ehangea si fort le mur du 
Jeune homme qtdtl efnbrassa la profession religieuse. The story of the ascetic who conquer- 
edanger, xesemhles closely the Khantivadij4taka No. 813 in FausboU’s edition, Vol. I1I> 
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p, S9. It; is also found in the Bodhisattva Avadana, under the title Kshanti Jataka, 
and in the Mahavastu Avadana in a form closely resemhling that of the Pali J^fcaka 
book. See Dr. Eajehdra Lai Mitra^s Kepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. 55, 159, and 160. 

Page 253. Add to note * — Op. also Coelho's Contos Portuguezes, 2fo. 51, Pedro e 
Pedrito, p. 118, and Grimm’s Irische Marchen, pp. 106, 107 In the Oagga Jataka, 
No 133, Fausboll, Yol II, p. 15, the Buddha tells how the custom of saying “ Jiva ” or 
“ God bless you ” originated. A Yakka was allowed to eat all who did not say ** Jiva ” 
' and Patyiva. ” Zimmer in his Alt-Indisqhes Leben, p. 60, quotes from the Atharva 
Veda, ** vor Ungliick-bedeutendem Niesen.” 

Page 263. Add to note. A striking parallel will be found in Basile’s Pentame- 
rone, Vol. 1, p. 166 See also Waldau’s Bdhmische Marchen, p. 272 ; Gaal, Die Mar- 
chen der Magyareo, p. 178 ; Ooelho, Oontos Populares Portuguezes, p. 47. In Wal- 
dau’s Story there is a strange similarity in the hehaviour of the king, on first seeing 
the young physician, to that of Vasudatta, See also the Sixth Tale in Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales and the remarks in the Introduction, p. ii. 

Page 289, near the bottom of the page. Op. for the artifice used to ruin Kadali- 
garbha, Dasent’s Norse Tales, pp. 66 and 66. 

'Page 290 Add to note ♦ — See also Perrault’s Le petit Poucet ; Basile’s Penta- 
merqne, No, 48. 

Page 304, line 20. Op. the conduct of the Meerweib in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, 
Vol I, p. 55. 

Page 305. Add to note f— Of. also the following passage from Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, Yol. II, p. 78. “ Borlase quotes from Martin’s Western Islands. ‘ The same 
lustration by carrying of fire is performed ronnd about women after child-bearing, and 
round about children, before they are christened, as an effectual means to preserve both 
the mother and the infant from the power of evil spirits. ” Brand compares the 
Amphidromia at Athens. See Kubn’s Westfalische Marchen, VoL I, pp. 125, and 289 : 
Vol. II, pp 17 and 33-34. 

Page 306. Add to note * — ^Preller, in his Romiache Mythologie, p. 488, has a note 
on incubones or treasure-guarding spirits. Treasures can often he acquired by stealing 
the caps worn hy these vncubonee as a symbol of their secret and mysterious character. 
See also the Pentamerone of Basile, p. 96 ; Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 29 and 
ff ; Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Marchen, p. 28. The bug-bears were no doubt 
much of the kind found in Schbppner”s Sagenhuch der Bayerischen Lande, Vol. I, 
p. 87. For the-** hand of glory ” see Baring Gould’s Cuiious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 405-409. Brand in his Popular Antiquities Vol. I, p. 312, quotes from Bergerac’s 
Satirical Characters and Handsome descriptions in his Letters translated out of the 
French by a Person of Honour, 1668, p. 45, ** I cause the thieves to bum candles of 
dead men’s grease to lay the hosts asleep while they rob their houses.” A light has 
this property in Waldau’s Bdhmische Marchen, p. 36u ; and in Kuhn’s Westfalische 
Marchen, Yol I, p. 146. 

Page 327. AM to mte ♦—See Gaal, Mdrchen der Magyaren, p. 155 ; Ariohto, 
Orlando Furioso, III, 14. 

Page 336. Add to Cp. Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. Ill, pp. 165 and 166. 

Page 338 Kuhn, in his Westfalische Marchen, Yoi I, p. 183. mentions a belief 
that horns grew on the head of one who looked at the Wild Huntsman, It is just pos- 
sible that this notion may be derived from the story of Actaeon. A statue found in the 
ruins of the villa of Antoninus Pius^ near Lavinium represents him with his human 
fb^’m and with the horns jusi^spi outing. (Engravings from Ancient Marbles in the 
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British Musenr.i, Plate XLV ) Cp. also the story of Oipus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
XV, a52— 621. For the magic pipe see Grimm’s Irische Marchen, Einleitimg, 
p. Ixxxiii , Eohdo, Der Griechische Homan, p. 264. Bemarks on the pipe and hoi ns 
will he found in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction pp. liv — Ivi. 

Page 3-10. AM to footnote, Cp. mth the string the gold rings in the Y olsunga 
Saga, Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. Ill, p 30. In Ovid’s Metamoiphoses YIIl, 850, 
and ff. there is an account of Mestra’s transformations. Keptune gave her the power of 
transforming herself whenever she was sold by her father. See also the story of 
Acheloiis and Hercules in book IX of the Bletamorphoses ; Prym and Socin’s Syrische 
Marchen, p 229, where we have the incident of the selling ; Waldau, Bohmische jMar- 
chen, p 125 ; Ooolho Contos Poituguezes, p. 32. 

Page 343, line 11. “The congregation of witches.” The word samvara, which 1 
have, translated “ congregation,” probably means “sorcery;” see Bohtiingk and 
Roth s. V. 

Page 355. Add to footnote, “See Yolsunga Saga in Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 8 and 9. 

Page 360. Add to note * — In a Welsh story (Professor Rhys, Welsh Tales, p 8) 
a young man discovers his lady-love by the way in which her sandals are tied. There 
are only two to choose from, aijd he^seems to have depended solely upon his own 
observation. 

Page 364, line 5. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses V?II, 855, the dombm asks Mestra, 
who has been transformed into a fisherman, if she has*seen herself pass that way. 

Page 364. Add to footnote. In Prym and Socia’s Syrische Marchen, Ho. LX II, 
page 250, the flea believes himself to be dead, and tells every one so. 

Pago 365, line 28. Op. Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. II, p, 167, where Ake makes 
his wife Wolfriana intoxicated with the object of discovering her secret. 

Page 369. Adi to note on Chapter XXZIX, The pursuit and the tasks are found 
in the tale called La Montagne Noire, on p. 448 of Melusine, a periodical which appeared 
in the year 1878, and in Branca-flor, No, XIV in Ooelho’s Contos Populares Portu- 
guezes, and in Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaren, p. 60. The tasks are found in the Pen- 
taraerone of Basile, Vol. I, p. 226, and in Vol. II, p. 186 ; in Gaal, Marchen der 
Magyaren, p. 182, (the title of the tale is Die dankharen Thiere ; some grateful ants 
are found at page 339 ;) in Grossbr’s Sagea aus der Grafschaft Mansfeld, pp. 60 and 
61; in Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, pp. 18, 142, 262; in Kuhns Westfalische 
Marchen, Vol. II. p. 249, frogs, ants, and wasps help the hero. Cp. for the pursuit 
Idebrecht’s translation of the Pentamerone of Basile, Vol. I, pp. 74-76 and 160. 

Page 370, line 27. This incident is found in the story of Yavakrita in the 136th 
(dmpter of the Mahabharata. 

Page 372, line 17. In the Mahavastu Avadana (in Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p. 123) a girl named Amita is cured of leprosy by being shut 
up in an underground chamber. 

Page 385. Add to footnote. In Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 44, Hilda 
reunites, as fast as she is cut in two, but at last Dietrich, by the advice of Hildebrand, 
steps between the two pieces, and interferes with the tis medicatrix. Baring Gould 
seems to identify this story of Indivarasena with that of St. George. In his essay on 
that hero-saint, (p. 305, New Edition,) he observes, “ In the Katha Sarit Sagara a 
hero a demon monster, and releases a beafitiful woman from his thraldom. The 

story, as told by Soma Deva, has already progressed, and assumed a form similar to 

that of Perseus and Andromeda. 
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Page 3S7. Athl to note f— Tlie stoiy of Amys and Amyiion, in Metrical 

iiomwinces, resembles closely the tale, as gir’en by Grimm and Gonsenbach. So too 
do the 7th and 9th stories of the 1st day in the Pentamerone of Basile, and the 52nd 
in Coclho^s Contos Populares Portuguezes, p. 120. Perhaps the oldest mythological 
pair of brothers are the Asras, who have their counteipai’t in the Dioscuri and in 
Heracles and Iphiclus. 

Page 393. Add to footnote * — See LiebrechPs translation of the Fentamerone of 
Basile, Vol. I, p. 55 

Pago 397. Add to footnote See also the Pentamerone of Basile, T^oi. H, 
p. 131, and the Ucehanga Jatuka, 67 in Dr. Fausbolbs edition. 

Page ilS. Add to Gp. Livy I, 39, and Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi 

(Bumoiii) p. d. 

Page 4rl5. Add tofoohute which commences on this page. Cp. the institution 
of the (pap/AOAol connected with the worship of Apollo I Prcller, G neohisehe Mythologie, 
Yol. 1, p 202 ; see also pp. 240 and 237 and Vol. II, pp 310 and 466, Herodotus 
VII, 197 ; Plato, Min. p 315. C , Prelier, Eomiache Mythologu;, p 104. 

Page 464. Add to noteX^^* Cp. also Grossler, Sagen der Grafschaft hlansfeld, 
p 192. Bco the remarkable statement in Rohde, Der Griechischc Roman, p, 31, quo- 
ted from Pausanias I, 22, 1, to the effect that the story of Phmdia 'was known to 
** Barbarians.” 

Page 460. Add, to note f— ^ee Brand’s Poplar Antiquities, Vol. Ill, pp. 252 
—255. 

Page 487. In line 1 of the footnote, for “ Genovesa ” reixd “ Genovefa.” Add to 
the note. For parallels to the story of Genoveva or Genovefa see Prym und Socin, 
Syriache Marchen, LIX, and the Introduction, p. xxii. 

Page 4S8. Add to note * — Cp. Thalaba the Destroyer, Book I. SO. The pas- 
sage in the Pseudo- Oallisthenes will be found in III, 28, Karl Mueller’s Edition. 

Page 490. Add to footnote. See Prym und Socin, S> ruche Marehen,. p. 3 ; 
Eohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 49 ; Coelho, Contos Populaies Portuguezes, p. 109. 

Page 523. Add to footnote. See Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 239 

Page 535. Add to note t— See the quotations in Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
(Bohn’s Edition, Vol I, pp. 365 and 366) from Moresini Papatus and Melton’s Astro- 
logaster. Brand remarks, ** The Romanists, in imitation of the heathens, have as- 
signed tutelary gods to each member of the body.” 

Page 544 Add to note f— Op Prym und Socin, Syrische Marchen, p. 116, and 
Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren, pp. 101 and 102. 

Page 554. Add to note'f—’lt is also found in the Avadana Shtaka: see Dr. 
E. L. Mitra’s Buddhist Literature of Kepal, p 28, where the above MS. is described. 
See also Dr R. Morris’s remarks in the Academy of the 27th of August, 1881, 

Page 555 Add to note f—See Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 637, and the 
remarks of Prelier in his Griechische Mythoiogie, Vol. II, p. 345. 

Page 664, last 3 lines of the page. PreUer in his Griechische Mythoiogie, Vol. H, 
p. 475, refers to a Servian story, in which a shepherd saves the life of a snake in a 
forest fire. In return for this service, the snake’s father gives him endless treasures, 
and teaches him the language of birds. 

Page 564, Add to note {—Snakes’ crowns are mentioned in Grossler, Sagen der 
Grafschaft p. 178, in Weekenstedt’s Wendische Marchen, pp. 403—406, and 

in Grohmann, Sagen aus Bbhmen, pp. 219 and 223. 

Page 565, line 15, In Prestft^ John’s letter quoted by Baring Gould# Curious Myths 
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01 the Middle Ages, Now Edition, p. 48. we find. •* In one of our lands, hi<^ht Zone are 
worms caUed in onr tongue Salamanders. These worms can only live in ftre and 4ev 
bi^d cocMns like silkworms, which are unwound by the ladies of our palace, and spim 
mto cloth and dresses, which are worn by onr Exaltedness, mse dresses, in order to 
06 cleansed ttnd w^sked^ are east into Jlctmes** 

Page 667. Add to footnote. Bhfma disguises himself as a oook in the Virata 
parvan of the MahibhArata. Pausanias tells us. Book I, oh 16, « SsAsd/tm -yiip *, 
WP^OTO oi>y AAsfdvSp^, 8.W. sv n^AXy rf Ait, rh {dAa tsS /3«L,B 

Ketft^va ‘irpouBv attrofiaru Tpibs rh Hyakfia^ Kal &P€u Truphs fiferf.** 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 

TO VOL. II. 

Page S. Add to the footnote wMcli begins on this page. Op* Prym und Socin 
Syrische Slarchen, p. 343 ; Grimm, Irische Marchen, Ko. 9, Die Flaschfe,” p. 42, 
In the Bhadraghatajataka, No. 291 Sakko gives a pitcher, which is lost in the same 
way. Grimm in his Irische Elfenmarchen, Introduction, p. xxxvii, remarks that “ if a 
man discloses any supernatural power which he possesses, it is at once lost,” 

Page 33. Add to notef — ^Thia is the 30th story in my copy of the Shkasaptati, 

Pago 13. Add to footnote which begins on this page —See also Zimmer, Alt-Indis- 
ches Leben, pp. 329—331. 

Page 35, line 29, “ who knew when it behoved him to speak.” I adopted this 
translation of desajua^ in deference to the opinion of a good native scholar, but might 
not the word mean simply ” knowing countries The crow then would be a kind of 
feathered IJlysses, cp. Waldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 255. The fable may remind 
some readers of the following l^es in Spenser’s Mother Huhberd’s Tale. 

He shortly met the Tygre and the Bore 
That with the simple Oamell raged sore 
In bitter words, seeking to take occasion 
Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasio 

Page 37* Add to note * — In Ooelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 15, the heron, 
which is carrying the fox, persuades it to let go, in order that she may spit on her 
hand. (A. similar incident on page 112 of this volume.) Gosson in his School of 
Abuse, Arber’s Eeprints, p. 43, observes, Geese are foolish birds, yet, when they fly 
over mount Taurus, they shew great wisdom in their own defence for they stop their 
pipes full of gravel to avoid gagling, and so by silence escape the eagles.” 

Page 40. Add to note — ^This story has been found in Tibet by the Head Master 
of the Bhdtia School, Darjiling, Bahu Skrat Chandra Das. 

Page 41. Add to note % which begins on this page. 

This is the 218th Jataka. A gmmvdsi deposits ploughshares with a naparaomi 
who sells them and buys musiJcamceam. Phdldte musikehi Jshdditd ti ntusikavaeeam 
dassesL The rest much as in our tale. A kuktio is said to have carried, off the son* 
(Faushbll, Vol. II, p 181-) If Plutarch is to be believed, the improbability of the 
merchant’s son’s story is not so very striking, for he tells us, in his life of MarceHus, 
that rats and mice gnawed the gold in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Page 44. Add to note f —This story is found in Coelho’s Contos Portugueses^ 
p. 112. So Ino persuaded the women of the country to roast the wheat before it was 
sown, Preller Griecbisohe Mythologie, YoL HE, p. 312* To this Ovid refers, Fasti, II, 
628, and III, 853-54. 

' Page 45, line 6. “ That his spiritual instructor was high-nosed.” Cp. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, Act IV, Scene 2, L\lO, 

His nose stands high, a character of honour. 
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Page 52. AdB. to noU f— Tae Ki-runga Miga Jataka, ^* 0 . 206 in Paneboll Vol. 11 
p. 152} is a still better parallel. In this the tortoise gnaws through the bonds, 'the 
crane {sutapatio') smites hunter on the mouth as he is leaving his house ; he twice 
returns to it on account c? the evil omen ; and when the tortoise is put in a hag, the 
deer leads the hunter ihi' fnto the forest, returns with the speed of the wind, upsets the 
bag, and tears it eper 

Page 53. AA tonoi^*^ -l.io woman behaves like Erippe in a story related hy 
Parthenius (TI'"'? Ii 'he imading of the tale we are told that Aiistodemus of 
Nysa tells the sa with diiferent names. 

Page 57. lec^ t > i See also Herrtage’s English Gesta, p. 127, Tale S3, 

Page 60. lo vu,u This story is found in Prym und Sooin’s Syrischa Mar-, 
chen, p. 292, where a man undci takes to teach a camel to read. 

Page 64, line 16. For Pradivin the Petersburg lexicographers would read 
Prajivin, as in the Panchatantra. 

Page 65 Add to note f—See also Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. HI, pp. 196, 
197. The story of the crow dissuading the birds from making the owl king is Jataka, 
No. 270. In the Kosiya Jataka, No. 226, an army of crows attacks an owl. 

Page 67. Add to fooinoie^-Theire is a very hypocritical cat in Pryun und Socin, 
Syrische Marchen, p. lx. See especially 242, and cp p. 319. 

Page 68 Add to note *-~In thfi XXth tale of the English Gesta Romanorum (Ed 
Herrtage) three “ lechis ” persuade Averoys that he is a iepre j” and he becomes one 
from “ dredo,” hut is cured hy a baih of goat’s blo(?^l. The 69th tale in Ooelho’s 
Contos Populares, Os Dois Mentuosos, hears a strong resemblance to this. One brother 
confirms the other’s lies 

Page 72. Add to note This hears a strong resemhLance to A Formiga e a Neve 
No. II, in Ooelho’s Contos Portuguezes. 

Page 75, Add to footnotc^Oi^, Grohmann, Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 85. 

Page 77. Tu note f — for Giusa read Giufa. 

Page 84. Add to note * — ^The wife of the Icumhhda in the Varanindajataka (57 in 
Fausholl’s edition) has a longing for a monkey’s heart. The original is, no doubt, the 
Sumsumara dataka in Fausboil, Vol. II, p, 168. See also Melusine, p. 179, where the 
story is quoted from Thorhum’s Bannu or our Afghan Frontier. 

Page 85. Add to notef which begins on this page. An ass is deceived in the 
same way in Prym und Soein, Syrische Marchen, p. 279. In Waldau’s Bohmische 
Marchen, p. 92, one of the hoys proposes to say that the Glucksvogel had no heart. 
Rutherford in the Introduction to his edition of Bahrius, p. xxvii, * considers that the 
able is alluded to by Solon in the following words : 

5* els /u-lv etcaffros kKxi>rreKos 
^vfiiroKFiv 3* vfuv Kovpos 4v€<rrt v6os' 
its yhp •yAwo'o'av Spare koX eh liros Si6Kov cLudpSs, 
eh ep'yoy S* ovSev yiyySf/teyov A^evere, 

But all turns upon the interpretation of the first line, which Schneidewin renders 
** Singidi sapitis, cimcti desipitis,** 

. Page 87. Add tofootHeU--^Bee also Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, p. 370 (note). 
Gosson in his School of Abuse, Arberis Reprint, pp. 68*69, tells the story of Dionysius. 

Page B9. Add to note J — Professor Aufrecht in his Beitrage zur Kenntniss India, 
oher Dichter quotes a Strophe of Amarasinha ir which the following line occurs, 

Xtugdhd seyam achetanena JaraU dugdhdiaydt iukari Professor Aufrecht proposes 
to read gard^hhi for edJearC 
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Page 90, line 16 of footnote — After the words ** Bohn''s Gesta tlomauoriiin* Intro- 
duction, page sliii,” add “ It is Xo XXYI, in Herrtage*s Edition,” 

F«age 100. Add to note on the story of Ghata and Karpara. The story appears m 
Meiusihe, 1878 p. 17 under the title of “ Le Toleur Avise, Conte Breton.” See "''Q 
Ealston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. xlvii and ff. 

Page 101. Add to footnote— Thh story is simply the Cullapadumajataka, Xo. 193 
in Fausboll’s edition See also Ealston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp. Ixi-kiii, 

Page 103, Add to footnote which begins on this page. 

See Die dankbaren Thiere in GaaFs Marohen dor Magyaren, p 173, and Dur Rothe 
Hund, p, 839. In the Saccamkirajatataka No. 73, Fausboll, Vol. I, 323, a h^^^rmit 
saves a prince, a rat, a parrot and a snake. The rat and snake arc willing to giro 
treasures, the parrot rice, but the prince orders Ms benefaclor’s execution, and is thra 
killed by his own subjects. See Bernhard Schmidt’s Griochisehe ildtchen, p. S, 
note. See also Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, pp Ixiii — Ixr 

Page 107, line 9—** The bird went and brought a casket full of jewels.” Cp. 
Gijjbajataka, Fausbbll, Vol. II, p. 51, 

Page 108. Add to footnote — See also Benfey’s Panchatantra, Yol. I, p 523. 

Page 118, 1. 28 — “ What is the meaning of this statement, ‘ A man witli a discus 
&c. ?” This part of the story may be coinpared with the story As irrs Txbres 
in Ooelho’s Contos Portuguezes, p. 90, or tha^ of the Blind llau and tL Cripple n Eal- 
ston’s Eussian Folk Tales. ^ 

Page 119, line 8. ” Now^ttear this story of £he woman who killed eleven.” 

In the notice of the first ten fasciculi of this translation which appeared in the 
Saturdat/ Remew for May 1882, the following interesting remark is made on tui> story: 

** And the story of the woman, who had eleven husbands, bears a curioii's but no 
doubt accidental likeness to an anecdote related by St. Jerome about a contest between 
a man and his wife as to which would outlive the other, she having previously con* 
ducted to the grave scores of husbands and he scores of wives.” 

Page 142. Add to footnote— Rohde, Dcr Griechische Roman, p. 193, and 
Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. Hi. 

Page 144, line 9. “ By means of this juice the female swan was restored to life ” 

Seo the story of Polyidos, in Preller, Griechische Mythologio, Voi II, p. 47S. 
Preller refers to Nounus, XXY, 451 and ff. The story terminates r^vxh 5’ its Bifias 

rh See also Baling Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, New 

Edition, 1869, pp, 399—402, and Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, pp. 112 and 126. 

Page 148. Add to footnote— In the storj" called “ Der rothe Hund,” Gaal, Marchen 
der l^Iagyaren, p. 362, the queen becomes a dry mulberry tree. See also Grohmann, 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 116. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses, XI Y, 517 an abusive is 
turned into an oleaster. 

Pago 154. Add to footnote— B qq also Grohmann’s account of the Wassermann,” 
Sagen aus Bohmen, p. 148. 

Pago 162. Add to footnote— Ixi Gonzenhach’s Siciliauische Miirchen, Nos 33 and 
34, we have tales of “ A substituted Bride see Dr. Kohler’s notes. 

Page 234, line 3, for <z«o/;fr-trc 0 read ** s'?w5<r|?d-tree,” and see note on page 293. 

Page 24-2, line 1 of text for “ Yikramasena” read ** Trivikramasena.” 

Page 252. In mte\—ioT MMaimei read Idlaiamasi. 

Page 260. Add to the note tohifli begins on this page. The story wMch Oosterley 
quotes from the Tatinamah is still found in Bannu, as appears from a review of Mf 
Thorbum’s book in Mchisine (1878), p. 179. The reviewer, M. Boys Brueyre, tells m 
that it is found in the Bohemian tales of Erben under the title, Wisdom and Fortune. 
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Page 264 AM to note * — A head is cut off and fastened on again in the Gliiclis* 
vogel, W aldau’s Bohmische Marchen, p. 108. In Coelho’s Portuguese Stories, JSo, XX 71, 
O Colhereiro, the 3rd daughter fastens on, in the Bluebeard chamber, with blood, 
found in a vase marked with their names, the heads of her decapitated sisters. 

Page 267 Add to footnote. Cp Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Vol. I, p. 53, where king 
Wilkinus marries a Meerweib, and the following extract from a letter of Hr, David 
Fitzgerald’s in the Academy. 

“ The Siren's tale— like many other episodes of the Iliad and the Odyssey— re- 
appears in various forms, one of the most curious of which is poihaps to be found in 
Ireland. I borrow it from O’ Curry ; and I omit the depreciatory criticism with which 
it is now the fashion to season extracts from that scholar’s useful works. Buaa, son of 
Eigdonn, a king’s son, crossing over to North-land with three ships and thirty men in 
each found his vessel held fast in mid-sea. [Compare the tale of Vidushaka in 
VoJ I.] At last he leaped over the side to see what was holding it, and sinking down 
through the waters, alighted in a meadow where were nine beautiful women. These 
gave him nine boatloads of gold as the price of his embraces, and by their power held 
the three vessels immoveable on the water above for nine days. Promising to visit 
them on his return, the young Irish prince got away from the Sirens and their beds 
of red bronze, and continuod his course tcrDochlaun, where he stayed with his fellow- 
pupil, son to the king of that country, for seven years Coming back, the ve.ssels put 
about to avoid the submerged isle, aud had nearly gained the Irish shore, when they 
heard behind them the song of lamentation of the nin?sea- women, who were in vain 
pursuit of them in a boat of bronze. One of these murdered before Euad’s eyes the 
child she had boime him, and flung it head foremost after him. O’Curry left a version 
of this tale from the Book of B.illymote. I have borrowed a detail or two given in 
the Toehmarc Bniere (fol. 215) — e. g , the important Homeric feature of the watery 
madow (machaire). The story given by Grervase of Tilbury (ed. Liebrecht, pp. 30, 
31), of the porpoise-men in the Mediterranean and the young sailor ; the Shetland 
seal-legond in Grimm’s edition of Oroker’s tales (Irische Elfen-Marchen, Leipzig, 
1826, pp. xlvii €t seqqj ; aud the stcry found in Ymcentius Bellovacensis and else* 
where, of the mermaid giantess and her purple cloak, may be named as belonging or 
related to the same cycle. These legends are represented in living Irish traditions and 
the purple cloak just referred to appears, much disguised, in the story of Liban in 
the book^of the Don.” Coraes in his notes on the Aethiopioa of Heliodorus, p. 235, 
has the following q^uotation from the life of Apollonius of Tyana written by Philos- 
tratus, lY, 25, referring to Menippus who married a female of the Eakshasi type and 
was saved from his fate by ApoUonius, 

“ *H rwy E/4irow<rwy icrriv hs Aafiids re Kal HopjjLoKvKias ol 

^yovyrai.,. ..tftCecpKcHy Se, Kal fidKiffra avdpoaTreitov^ Kcd TrdWovcri (^cTtffpaWovcri) 

rdts ^fpoduriois ot>s dv iSdAwcri McrarOai** 

P. 268. Add to footnote * — See Waldau, Bohmische Marohen, p, 410. 

Page 276. Add to note f— Op- also Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. II, p. 24. We are 
told that Mclampus buried the parents of a brood of snakes, and they rewaided him 
by licking his ears so that he understood the language of birds. (Preller, Griechische 
JMythologie, Yol JI, p. 474.) 

Page 299, • Add to footnote. So Brynhild bums herself with the body of Sigurd, 
(Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, Yol. Ill, p. 366). ^ 

Page 307. Add to footnote, Benfey gives a number of stories of this kind in the 
Isfe Yolume of his Panchatantra, pp. 41-52. He traces them all back to a tendency of 
Ihb Indo-Ge^manic race to look upon their deities as belonging to both sexes at once. 
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Page SlSs 22 for Vidt/Mhara read VidyMlma^ 

Page 317. ^dd to footnote •—See BernKard Schmidt’s Qdechische Marchea? 

p. 106. 

Page 357. Add to note f — See also Grimm’s Iiische Elfenmarohen (which is 
based on Oroker’s Tales), p. 8. 

Page 361, line 18. I cut off my own flesh ** So in Melusine, p. 447, the hero of 
the tale La Montague Noire ” rides on the hack of a crow, to whom he has to give 
flesh, as often as he says couac * At last he has to give him flesh from his own 
thighs. The wounds are healed instantaneously by means of a ^*fole de grmsso^ 
which he carries with him. See No. 61 in Gonzenbach’s Siciliaaische Marchen with 
Dr. Kohler’s notes. 

Page 388. Note Pandit Rama Chandra of Alwat points out that the reference 
in patangmfxUi is to the rushing of a moth into a candle.” In the text therefore 
“ would be a mere reckless rushing on destruction ” should be substituted for is a 
mere chimerical fancy.” 

Page 391, line 24* ” Like the stream of the Narmada, when let loose from the 
embrace of Aijuna.” Pandit Rama Chandra of Alwar points out that the reference is 
to one of the exploits of Arjuna Sahasrabahu, often called Kartaviryya, which is related 
in the IJttara Kan^a of the Rdm&yana, Sarge^32. 

Page 493. Add to footnote SBxno wa^ in J^takaNo 318, beginning on 

page68of FausboU’s third Yoluye, a lady falls in love with a criminal who is being 
led to execution. ^ 

Page 498. Add to note f— This story is also found in the Chariya Pitaka. See 
Oldenherg’s Buddha, p* 302. JPor “ begin ” read begins.'* 




INDEX. 

A. Peopee Names, 


AbaU~n, 213. 

Abdel Melee — I. 490 note^ 

Abhimanyn son of Arjnnar— I, 51 ^ 269 j 
an Asnra, 457. 

Abbiruobita — 497. 

Acastns — I. 464 note, 

Aoesines — 417 viote, 

AcbalabnddM — I. 447, 456, 

Aohalapura — II, 419- 
Adikhasangama — 382, 888 , 

Adikot — II. 171 note, 

Aditi— I, 432, 433, 434. 

Adityaijrablia— 1. 153, 154, 161. 
Adityaprabbi, I. 388, 889. 

Adityasarman — I. 466, 467, 468. 
Adityasena— I. 128, 129, 130, 131, 133, 
135, 137, 144. 

Adityavarman — I. 27» 

Adivin a crow — II. 64- 
Agastya— II. 159, 390, 529. p 
Agni— 1. 153, 154, 156, 862»oie, 4?^ ; H. 
429, 528 note. 

Agnidatta— I. 152, 170, 171, 468, 469, 
470, 471. 

Agnidatfcd— I, 43. 

Agniparvata — II. 437, 

Agnisarman—II. 617, 618. 

Agnilikba a Baksbasa — X, 358, 359, 360, 
861, 362, 363, 864, 368 ; a Vetala II, 
572, 582. 

Agnisvamin—II. 242, 616- 
Agra — I. 507- 

Agryatapas, a hermit — I. 222. 

Abalya— 1. 122, 123, 239, 415 note. 
Abicbebbatra — I. 253, II, 189. 
Abiebcbbatrd-^ll. 171, 172. 

Airavaiia— II. 517, 518, 522. 

Airarata — I, 828 »ote, 478. 

Airdvati, a river — I. 417, 434. 

Ajara, a king — I, 373, 374, 375. 

Ajinavati a Yidyadbari, — ^II. 432, 442, 
443, 444, 447, 476. 

Akampana — II. 470, 471, 472, 517- 
Akarsbikd, a city,— 1. 15. 

Akrama-I. 456, 472, 473. 

Aksbaksbapa^a or Akshaksbapai[iaka — 
II. 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 230. 

Ala, an ape, — 11. 8, 9, 10. 

Allahabad — ^I. 150 %ote, 161, 281 noie^ 
286, note, 507 note, 5X4 note ; II. 332 
note. 

Alakd— I. 151, 326, 881, 46$ i II. 323 
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868 , 872 , 873 , 874 , 876 , 377 , 

884, 885 , „„ ^ 

Alsfeana«^ida, anver — I. .^jO note. 
Alambnsba, an Apsaras , — ^I. 52 $ II, 677 , 
678. 

AlankaralQa-I. 484. 485, 493. 
Alankdraprabba — ^I. 820, 322, 324, 32". 
Alankaravati. — 1.484, 485, 488, 492,493, 
494, 495, 497, 498, 515, 624, 629, 537, 
549 ; II. 476. 

Alcidiana — 490 note. 

Alexander — 1. 406 note, 488 note, 494 note, 
499 710? e, 572, 575, 577. 

Alexander ans Metz, — I. 573. 
Amaradatta — II. 138, 147, 215, 891, 402, 
403, 405, 407, 408, 409. 

A^aaragnpta — I. 242, 243. 

Amaraparvata — I. 485. 

Amarasinha — II. 636. 

Amarai^iti— I. 69, 269 } 11. 323, 618, 563- 
Amare&a — ^II. 113, 114, 

Amba— I. 268, 315. 

Ambalika— I, 268. 

Ambaraprabhtl — II. 471. 

Ambika— 1. 174 note, 288, 804, 384, 476, 
479, 506 5 II. 317, 332, 524, 634, 535, 
656, 664. 

Amitabala, name of a bow, — I. 438, 439. 
Amfla— I. 423, 425, 429, 435. 

Amita — II. 632, 

Amitagati — II. 444, 445, 446, 448, 454, 
456, 463, 470, 472, 480. 

Amogbasiddba — I. 236 notOm 
Amrita— I. 402, ibid note, 

Amiitalata — I. 329. 

Aniyitaprabba — II. 447, 461, 462, 463. 
Amptaprabba — I. 430, 431. 

Amritatejas — II. 114. 

Amptika — II. 216. 

Anagatavidbatri name of a fish— -II. 37, 38, 
Ananda^ — I. 258. 

Ananga i. q. Kama — 1. 140 note, 190 note, 
Anangadeva— II. 667, 568, 570, 57i, SS2, 
683, 685, 586. 

Anangagiri, an elephant— II. 586, 
Anangalila— II. 139, 140, 141. 
Anangamanjari, a princess— II. 209, 210, 
212, 213; a daughter of a merchant $ 
II. 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347. 
Anangaprabbd — ^I. 602, 508, 504, S05, 
506, 607, 608, 609, 510, 511, 612, 518, 
514. ibid note. 
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Anaiiga^jrifa— II. 278 
A::ai.£(orati — I 49S, 499, 500, 501, 503, 
307' II 276, 277. 

ga-sena — 11. 212. 

Anai.gc.Tt'iti. a queen — I. 602 j a Brah- 
nian i 'dy—II 608, 610. 

Anauguaaya— II. 209, 210, 212. 

Ar.int,< t'le Serpent — I. 59, ibid note ; II. 


Ar.a{.n2:una H. H 12, 13. 
Anaiitani*ada,a lalje 1 . 53o. 

Anaiit isvamiu — I, 551 ^ 553 ^ 554 , 557 , «cq 


Ari.iniavati— - 1 539 


Auasuya — II- 442. 

AnatLapi^^ika — II. 502 note. 

Andhaka uti Asura — I. 2 ; II. 509, 510. 
And ill a dynasty — I. 32 iiote. 

An<?a, a country — II. 159, 271, 284, 286, 
287, 280, 291. 

Angai-aka, an Asura — I. 69, 70, 71 ; II. 

4SC, 487, 488 ; a Vidyadhara j I. 437. 
Angaraprabha — I 406. 

Angirarati — I. 69, 70, 7l ; II. 482, 486, 
487, 488. 

Angiras — II. 426. 

Anicliclihasena — I. 382, 386, 387, 389. 
Aniruddlia — I. 276, 277, ibid note ; II. 
197, 

Anjana, a mountain — 464 5 II. 391. 
An3amka — I. 430. 

Alika — I. 64 note^ 

Ankuiin — I. 447, 460. 

Aiitarvedi, a district — I. 283. 

Antea-“I. 4C4 note, 

Anuragapara, a Vidyadharl— I. 335 336, 
337, 338. 339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346. 
Anuragavati — II, 609, 610. 

Arcadia — I. 446 note, 

Arddhanarisyara — I. 80 note, 
Ardhanari^a — II. 263 note^ 605 note\ 
Arindama, a hermit — 1. 166. 
Aristophanes — I. 494 note, 

Arjuna the third Pan^ava prince — I. 51, 
ibid note, 269, 292, 296, 856, 362 note, 
491 5 II. 310 note, 335, 263 note, 337 
note ; a son of Kyitaviiya, II. 391, 639. 
Aroha^a — I. 453, 466. 

Artbadatta, friend of fSTaravarman, II. 
6, 7, 8, 9 5 merchant in Kamandaki, 
II. 246 ; merchant in Anangapura, II. 
278 ; merchant in Yisala ; II. 342, 846, 
347. 

Arthalohha — I. 393, 394, 395, 396. 
Arthavarman — I. 532, 634, 535. 
Arundhati — I. 239, 256, 443. 

Aryaman — I. 456, ibid note, 

Aiyaidra — II. 322 note. 

Aryavarman — 1. 140, 143. 

Asanga — ^II. 165 note. 

Asl?46ba the month— I. 220 5 II. 261, 
a king, I. 411 i a mountain, II. 428. 


Abhadaka — I, 82, 83. 

Ashadhapura—II. 428, 434, 436, 441. 

Ashtavakra — II. 426. 

Asikala, a horse — I. 541. 

Asitagiii (Black — II* 4847iote. 

Asoka, king — I. 577 ; II. 296 note, 
Asokadatta-I 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 215, 216. 217, 218, 219, 387 note, 
Asokaka — II, 469 
Alokakara — I 497. 

Asokakari- ^I* 1^2, 164, 165, 166. 
Asokamu^^ — I* 496, 497, 498. 

-a-^okav-ti— I 459, 460, 461, 463, 466, 
4b9, 470, 471. » » » » 

ASokavega — I. 219. 

Alruta— II. 426. 

Assam — I 151 note, 

Asusravas, a horse— II. 21. 

Alyins— I. 376, 377, 456, 473, 475. 
Atapin, a Daitya — II. 434. 

Atibala — I. 453, 472, 473. 

Atmanika — II. 476 

Attahasa, a Yidyadhara — I. 449, 450; 

a Yaksha, II 193, 194, 195, 201, 213. 
Ayamaida, king of the owls — II. 64, 69. 
Ayanti, country of— I. 57, 66, 242 : II. 

153, 154, 275, 408, 563. 

Ayaif^kd— 1, 110, 111, 114. 
Ayantiyaidhana— II. 486, 489, 495, 496, 
497 

Avantivati — II 490. 

Ayiclii, the hell— 1. 197. 

Ayalikaya — II 517. 

Ayasoleklia— I 356, 357, 365, 366. 
Ayodeha — I 477. 

Ayodhya— I 21, 29, 53, 486, 488 ; II. 
138, 147, 148, 215, 297, 364, 394, 402, 
404, 405, 409, 493. 

Babylon— I. 571, 574, 575. 

Badari — I. 31. 

Badanka— I 31, 43, 116, 509. 
Badarinatha— I. 509 note, 

Bahama islands — I. 499 note, 

Bahu— II. 586, 

Bahubala, king — I. 391, 392, 393, 395, 
396 

Bdhulakti, king — II. 184. 

Bahulalin, a friend of Sndatta — I. 57, 59, 
60, 61, 65, 66 ; a follower of Sdrya- 
prabha, I. 447. 

Bahusasya — II, 202. 

Bahusuvar^aka, a district — 43 : a king 
I. 532. 

Baital Pachisi — II. 241 note, 244 note, 
245 note, 

Bokhara— I, 305 note, 

Baladeya, a Brahman— 1. 195 ; a Yidy^- 
dhara, I. 457. 

Baladhara, a general — 11. 319 j 320, a 
Brahman, II. 493. 

Balahaka, a mountain — I. 525, 
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Balarama — IT. 199 note, 

Balasena— I. 496. 

BaHsura— II. 181. 

Balavaman — II. 13. 

Balavinaslitalca — I 96. 

Bali — I. 58j %hid note, 422, 423, 430, 4/4. 
477 ; II. 126, 298, 342. 

Bali—II, 442. 

B41m— I. 486 

B.4na~I. 243, 276, 277 ; TI. 197. 

Bandhamochamka— I 342. 

Bandhamocliinl — I. 34*2, 343. 

Bandbudatta—I. 389, 340, 341, 342, 343. 

Baudhujivaka — II. 498. 

Bandhumati, wife of Udayaiia — I. 97 j 
wife of Mahipala, I. 654, 557, 658, 568, 
569. 

Bandhumifcra — I. 547. 

Baiidhnprabha — I, 647. 

Bartsoh— I. 499, note. 

Bathana or Paithana—I. 32. 

Becoan — I. 248 note. 

Bellerophon — I. 464 note. 

Benares— I. 12, 147, 148, 149, ISO, 152, 
188, 196, 209, 210, 211, 215, 218, 219 j 
II 506 71 ote, 560 note, 012. 

Benfej — I. 533 note Soo note. ^4 note s 
II. 28 note, 34 7iote. 35 nofe^7 note, 
41 note, 4S 7iofe, 49 ornte, 50 note, 51 
note, 52 Tiote, 65 note, 66 note, 67 note, 
68 7iQte, 69 7iote, 70 note, 71 7iote, 72 
note, 74 7iote, 84 7iote, 83 note, 88 7iote, 
257 7}ote. 

Bengal — I. 41 ncte ; II. 145 note, 

Bergler — I. 494 note. 

Bernhard Schmidt— I 499 note, 573, 575 j 
II. 162 note, 031, 637, 639. 

Bhadliriiviidha— II. 666, 667, 588, 589, 
590, 591, 597. 

Bhadra— 11. 598. 

Bhadra— I. 135, 136, 137, 139, 141, 142, 
143 144. 

Bhadrabdhn— II. 139, 140, 141, 

Bhadradanta, an elephant — II. 139, 140. 

Bhadraka — I. 430, 

Bhadrakali — I. 623. 

Bhadraksha — II. 141. 

Bhadrankara — I. 450, 455. 

Bhadrarilpa— I. 344 

Bhadrafati, an elephant — I. 82, 

Bhadrinath— I. 31 note. 

Bhaga— I. 456, ibid 7iote, 472. 

Bhagirathaya^as — II. 433, 442, 456, 476. 

Bhairava— I. 480, 552, 553, ibid note ; II. 
233, ibid note, 240, 387, 429, 576, 
577, 

Bhama— I. 365. 

Bharadvaja — 41. 

Bharata, eponymons hero— I. 269? 
younger brother of Baiua, 1. 486. 

Bharataroha — II. 486, 497. 


Bharhnt, Stupa of — II. 52 note, 599 uotef 
601 note. 

Bhasa — ^I. 406, 412, 432, 448, 473, 47^. 
Bhashdjna— I. 499, 500, 601, 507. !I. 

276. ' 

Bhav-ananda — I. 7. 

Bhavani— I. 2, 177, 382, 477 , 47S; II. 
54, 399. 

Bhavanika — I. 61, 62. 

BhaTasarman — I. 342, 343 ; II. 82. 
Bhayankara — I. 432, 447 . 
Bheshajachandra— I. 373, 375. 

Bhiraa the Pandara prince— I. 57, 856; 
II. 887 note, 391 n ote, 634 ; a Yidya- 
dhara I. 437, 447; a follower of 
Suryaprabha — I. 450 ; a king of Yidar- 
bha— I. 559, 560, 561, 564. 567, 
668 . 

Bhimabhata— ri 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230. 

Bhimabhuja- II. 368, 376, 3S1, 384. 
Bliimapantkraina— II IBS, 139, 146, 147, 
157, 167, 169, 191, Addendum to Pasci- 
» cuius YIIT, 362, 364, 389, 392, 402, 
403, *408. 

Bhfmapura*— 11. 605, 606. 

Bhisbfina- I. 450. 

Bhishma-*! 315. 

Bhogadattd-II. 180. 

Bhogararman, a prince— I. 27, 28 ; a 
merchant, I, 532, 534, 535, 

Bhogarati, a city — II. 275, 323« 

Bhojika — I. 11. 

Bhrm^n — I, 478, 4S0 
Bhumitu^dika — f. 455. 

Bhimandana ‘-II. 196, 197, 198, 199, 200. 
'Bhurivasu— II. 197. 

Bhushana— I 447 

Bhutaketu, a Yetdla — 11. 595, 613. 

Bhutan — 296 note. 

Bhutia school, Headmaster of — II. 635, 
Bhutisiva — II. 450. 

Bhutivarman — I. 42, 43. 

Bmibaki — I, 60, 61, 66. 

Bimini, a fabulous island— I. 499 '►lofe. 
Bisbnu Pad — II, 333 7ioie. 

Bodh Gaya — 11 333 note, 

Bohtlingk — I. 483 note, 516 note, 645 
note. 

Bordeaus, Huon of — I. 488 note. 

Brahma — I. 3, 6 43. 52, ibid note, 

108, 155, ,156, 249, 418, ibid mie, 434, 
437, 4U, 448,452,472.474,475,523, 
526, 545; II. 136 note, 187, 191, 197. 
201, 317, 333 note, 841, 431, 434, 448, 
463, 471, 509, 514, 515, 516, 618, 519, 
620, 621, 622, 527, ibid note, 586, 660, 
561, 671, 583, 586. 

Brahmadandin — il. 151, 152, 
Bralimadatta, king of Benares— I. 12, 
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147,148,149,162, 163, II. 506, ibid 
npte, 507, 513, 561, 627 ; a merohant*s 
sen —I. 263 3 a Brahman — I, 293. 

Brahma^pta — I. 437, 453, 47k 

Brahmai|^avara—I. 321. 

Brafemasiddhi— II. 134. 

Brahmasoma — ^II. 211. 

BrahmasthaU, a Tillage— II. 232, 261; 
a district— II. 242, 348, 611. 

Brigit St.— 1 248 note. 

Byihaspati — I.' 80, 279 notet II. 617 
notey 618, 519, 520, 621. 

Briscoe — ^I. 469. 

Brockbans — I. 1 noie, 3 note, 4 note, 5 
note, 8 note, note, 11 note, 21 note, 27 
note, 33 note, 43 note, 51 note, 69 note, 
64 note, 70 note. 111 note, 184 note, 428 
note, 464 note, 471 note, 473 note, 491 
note; II. 31 note, 97 note, 218 note, 
261 note, 262 note, 289 note, 316 note, 
820 note, 348 note, 406 note, 435 note, 
439 note, 459 note, 462 note, 474 note, 
476 note, 520 note, 530 note, 544 note, 
692 note. 

Bnddal — 1. 150 note. 

Buddha — I. 68 note, 87, 230, ibid, note, 
247, 259, 378, 483 note, 493 5 "II. 101, 
129 note, 175, 176, 182, 183, 189, 257 
note, 306, 322 note, 376 note, 490 
note, 502 note, 630, 532, 639, 

Bnddhadatta— I. 68. 

Bnddhaghosha — II. 322 note. 

Bnddhik4ri — I. 897. 

Puddhiprahha— H, 121, 122, 124. 

BuadhiSarira— II. 234, 239. 

BnddhiTara — I. 347, 348, 349. 

Bnrdwan — ^I. 194 note, 329 note.. 

Oanace — I 499 note, 

Carolus Muller — ^I. 525 note. 

Cashmere, see also Kashmir — ^I. 93 mte^ 

Cathay — 86 note. 

Ceylon— II. 129, 266. 

Chaitra — II. 481, 53C. 

Chakra, a moiuitain— I. 625; a young 
merchant, I. 554, 555, 656. 

Chakradhara— 1. 181, 132, 134. 

Chakrapnra — II, 604. 

Chakrasen4— I, 680- 

Chakrav41a— 1. 450. 

Chamarabdla — ^I. 632, 535, 636. 

Ch^mnp^I. 602, 523 5 H. 675. 

Chdna^a— I. 29, 30. 

Chajj^bhnjanga — ^II. 223, 229. 

Chan^adanta— I. 447. 

Chandadatta — 1. 450. 

Chan^ketn— n. 155, 156, 167, 168. 

Chan^mah4sena — I. 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 
n, 82, 83, 84, 94, 104, 124, 150, 161, 
167, 270, m, 672} II, 172 note, 482, 
486. 

Clia^^anapiira— n. 246. 


Oha^tidaprabha— II. 368, 374, 375, 370, 
385. 

Chandasinba, king of Tamralipti— II. 265, 
267, 268 ; a chief, II. 355, 856, 357 5 a 
Vidyadhara, II. 432, 443, 444, 446, 448, 
455, 456, 463, 464, 467, 469, 480. 

Ohandavikrama — I. 228. 

Ohandi— I. 628 j II. 253, 254, 255, 843, 
346, 481, 486, 487. 

Chandik4-I. 63, 445 note, 446, note; 
II. 464. 

Chandra— II. 528 note. 

Chandrabhaga, a river — ^I. 417, 434. 

Chandradatta— I. 439. 

Cbandraditya — II. 225, 227. 

Cbandragnpta, aking— I.IO note, 22, 80, 
149 note, a Vidyadhara, 1. 456, 472, 473, 

Chandraketn— II. 515, 517, 518, 619, 520, 
621, 623, 625, 526, 628, 532, 660, 
661. 

Ohandraknla, a motmtain — I. 456. 

Ohandralekhd, a Yakshipi— I. 467 ; a 
queen — II, 498, 499 ; daughter of Jay4 
—11.608,509. * ^ 

Ohandrapada, a mountain — I. 443. 

Chan&apida, a king— II. 57. 

Ohan^prabha, a prince— 1. 162, a king 
of S^akala, father of Sdryaprabha — 
406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 421, 422, 423, 
435, 436} king of Ujjayini— 11. 323, 
331, 332, 834. 

Chandraprabha, wife of a merchant — I, 
119 } a Vidyadhari, I. 222, 223, 224, 
232, 233 } a princess — ^II. 245 ; a queen, 
801. 

Chandrapura, a ciiy of the Vidyadharas 
— II. 532, 533, 540 j the native town of 
Kusumayudha — II. 606. 

Ohandrarekhi, a Vidyddhari— I. 222 , 
282. 

Ohandras&ca— 11. 129, 131. 

Ohandrasaras, a lake— II. 66 . 

Chandrasekhara — II. 599. 

ChandraSri — II. 13. 

Ohandrasvamin, a Brahman of Varanasi 
—I. 339 } a Brahman of Devakamala- 
pura, 1. 549, 550, 551, 652, 553, 554, 556, 
657 j a Brahman of Uj jayini— II. 323, 
824, 325, 326,327 ; an ambassador — ^II. 
372 5 a Brahman of Mayapur — II. 696 ; 
a Brdhman of Brahmasthala — ^II. 611. 

Chandrdvaloka, king Chitraktitar— II. 

385, 337, 339, 340} a king among the 
S'ivis— n. 498, 499, 500, 602. 

Chandravati, a Vidyidhari — I. 388, 389, 
ibid note ; a BrSbman girl — ^I. 549, 650, 
554 ; a queen— II. 354, 365, 356, 367 j 

^ a princess— II, 699, 612. 

Chandrik4vati— I. 407, 412, 418, 

Chdpalekhd— I, 606, 607. 
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Oiidroiaati, a parrot — II. 182, 183. 
Ohaturdanta, an elephant — IT. 66 . 
Ohaturika, a lady in Supratish^hita — I. 
34, 36 ; a confidante of the princess 
S'alankavati — II. 397. 

Ohatnrvaktra— I. 606. 

Ohedi, land of— 1. 148, 303; II. 418, 
498. 

China— I. 338 note, 394, 407, 413, 420 
note^ 

Chirad4tri — ^I. 637. 

Ohiralivan, a crow— II. 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 76. 

OMraptira — ^I. 537. 

Ohirayns, a king— !♦ 376, 377, 378 ; a 
city — I. 376. 

Ohitragriva, king of the pigeons — ^11. 48. 
Chitraktita, a monntain — I. 249 ; a city— 
I. 321, ‘662^; H. 4, 10, 335, 339, 340. 
Ohitragupta—II. 187, 188, 189, 581. 
CMtralefii4 — ^I. 276, 277. 

Ohitranga, deer — II. 51, 52. 
Chitrangada — 1. 179 j Tl. 4t44i, 446, 446, 
447, 449, 456, 460, 463, 

OhitrW— II. 590. 

Chitrapada — T. 457. 

Ohitrapida — I. 457. 

Ohitraratha — 11. 250. » 

Chitrasthala — II. 193. 

Ohodakan^a — II. 145. 

Ohdtamanjari— II, 486. 

Ohinchini — 1 . 11 . 

Conoan— I. 412. 

Crispns — ^I. 464 note* 

Cunningham, Ceneral — I. 498 note, 
Onrnla— 1. 150 note, 

Dagineya— II. 572, 673, 574, ihid note, 


Dakshar-I. 3, 432 ; II. 205 note, 
Bdmadhi — H. 148. 

Bama — ^I. 456, 473. 

Bamanaka— II. 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 85, 
36 39 42 43, 

Bamayanti— I. 559, 5^, 661, 662, 663, 
664, 665, 566, 667, 668. 

Bdmodara— I. 411, 412, 415, 441, 442, 
448, 452, 463, 455, 472, 473, 474, 476. 
B4navarman — I. 552. 

Bap^n— I. 447, 450. 

Banta. a bull— I. 562. 

Bann— I. 431, 433, 445, 477, 478. 
Bardnra — II. 158. 

BarJiUng — ^II. 635. 

BarpavSia— I. 454. 

Darpita— I. 447. 

BaSaratha — I. 486, 543, 544* 


Batta^man— I. 323. 

Beccan — ^I. X98, 200, 211, 292, 837 , 466, 
489, 499, 507, 617 note, 519 j II. 16, 
120 , 197, 268, 265, 276, 864,* 567, 
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Delhi — 1. 150 note, 281 note, 507 note, 
Belata — II. 603, 609. 

Devabala — I. 636. 

Devabhuti — II. 180. 

Beradoj^ana — II. 194, 195, 202. 

Devaddsa, a merchant’s son in Patali- 
pntra— 1. 146, 147, 240; a villager— 
II. 14. 

Devadatta, a Brahman— I. 43, 44, 46 5 
a prince — I. 168 ; a gambler— I. 229, 
230, 231 ; 11. 328 note. 

Devadatta— II. 621. 

Bevaghosha — II. 105. 

Devajaya— II. 24, 25. 

Bevajnanin — I. 273. 

Bevakamalapnra — I. 549. 

Bevala — ^I. 430. 

Devam5la — I. 528. 

Bevamati — I. 549, 567. 

Devamaya-II. 460, 463, 464, 465, 466, 
471, 472, 477, 478. 

Devaprabha — I. 333, 334. 

BevapraVua II. 538, 560. 

^evapriyd — I. 528- 
jDevaj^kshita — II. 450. 

Bevarati — I. 628. 

Devardpa— I. 528. 

Devasabha, a city — H. 539, 540, 642, 643, 
ihid note, 545. 

Beva^kti — ^I. 539, 540, 541, 548. 
Devaiarman, a teacher— X. 67 ; a follower 
of Sdryaprabha— I. 447 5 a Brahman 
villager s II. 90, 91. 

Bevasena, a king in S'ravastd— I. 104, 
294 jhid note a heasdsman .^I. 126 , a 
king in Paundravardhana — 1 . 137 ^ X89, 
144 ; a merchant— 1. 260, 261, 266 ; 
kdrj^iiJea — 693, 614. 

Bevasiddhi — 1. 525, 526. 

Bevasmitd— I, 85, 86 , 87, 88 , 89, 90, 
91, 92, 93 note II. 628 . 

Bevasoma, a Brahman boy who died 
young— n. 35- a young Brahman 
who was turned into a demon — U 
610. 

Bevasvamm, a Brahman of Vetala— 1, 7> 
a Brahman of Bjjayini— II. 258, a 
Brihman of Yardnasi— II. 293, father 
of Chandrasvdmin the gambler — 
323, a Brabznan of Chandrapnra— II. 
606, a Brahman of Pitaliputra— II. 
616. 

Devi— 11. 472, 576. 

Bevikfiti, a garden — 36. 

Bhammapa& — 11. 322 note, 

Bhanadatta, a merchant in Tdmxaliptd 
— I. 85 ; son of a merchant in 
KimandaH— II. 246, 247 ^ son of a 
merchant in Anangapnra— BE. 278; 
a merchant in Bjjayini— H. ^ 8 , 
600. 
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Bhanadeva— II. 95, 96, 97, 98. 

Dhanagnpta — I. 533 note* 

Dhanapala — II. 328. 

Dhanap^ita — I. 260. 

Dhanapaxa— I. 377. 

Phanavati, dangliter o£ Dhanapala— II. 
328, 329, 330, 334 note's, Vidyadharf, 
—II, 432, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
449, 454, 465, 456, 457, 462, 463, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 484. 

Dhanesvara — II. 115. 

Dharanidhara, a rook — I. 454. 

Dharanivaraha — II. 348. 

Dharma, the god — I. 3, 45, 46 ; a king j 
II. 354, 355. 

Dharmadhvaja— -II. 281, 283. 

Dharmaraja — II. 296 333 note, 

Dharmabnddhi— -II. 40, 41. 

Dharmadatta, a king of Kosala— L 239, 
240, a merchant of Kamandaki; II, 
247, a mcrchanti of Anangapnrai II, 
278, 279, 280. 

Dhannagiri— 1. 376. 

Dharmagapta, a merchant of ramralipta 

I. 83, a macohant of Pa^aliputra ; P. 

118, 229, 120, 420 note* ^ 

Dharmagopa — II. 139, 140. 

Dharmaranya — II. 333 note, ^ 

Dharmarnohi— I. 448. 

Dharmasen^i. — II. 143. 

Dharmalila — ^I. 484, 493. 

Dharmavati — I. 619, 621, 522, 623 j II. 
251, 253, 234. 

Dharmavyadha — ^I. 656, 657. 

Dhartarashtras, the II. 363 ^idnote, 

Dhavala, a Vidy a^ra — 1 . 455 , ^ * 

I. 654, 55© ; a washerman 51* 

262, 263. 

Dhavalamnkha — H- 57, 58. 

Dhavalasena — II. 569. 

Dhdmaketn, an Asnra— I. 425, 436, 448 $ 
a Yaksha king j II. 213. 
hAmalekhd — II. 213, 214. 
hnmapura — ^I. 359, 862. 

Jhdma^ikha, a Kakshasa-— I. 361, 362, 
364, 367 note j a Vidyadhara 5 II. 467, 
ihid noief 486. 

Dhnminf— II. 101 note, 

Dhdmraketn-yl. 453, 473, 475. 

Bhnmraloohana — ^I. 457. 

Dhdmraiikha — II. 259. 

Dhnrjata — II. 609, 513. 

DhArtavyayana — 1. 454. 

Dnshtadamana — ^I, 437, 453. 

Diana — 1. 487 note. 

Didhitimat — ^II. 22. 

Dieneces — I. 456 note. 


Din^imdlm— I. 455. 
Diptanayana, an owl— U. 69, 
Diptaiikha— II. 193, 194, 213, 
Dirghadanshtra — 471 


Dirghadarsin— II, 284, 283, 286, 287, 292 

Dirghajangha — ^I. 6. 

Dirghacapas — 1. 206, 208 ; II. 366. 

Diti— I. 431, 433. . 

Dohana — I. 453. 

Dowson, Professor — I. 557 note. 

Draupadi — I. 108, 110. 

Dravida — I. 150 note. 

Dridhabuddhi-II. 368, 375, 376, 877, 
378, 379, 380, 388, 384, 385. 

Dpdhamnshti — II, 138, 365, 366, 389, 
392. 

Dfidhavarman — I, 286, 287, 288, 290. 

Dyidhavrata— II. 535, 641, 542, 556. 

Dropa — 386 ; II. 64 note, 

Dnbthaoh — I. 248 note, 

Dnhkalabdhika— 1. 137. 

DnhsiU—II. 14. 

Dnmmedhajataka — II. 460 note. 

Dnndhnbi, a place — 1. 455 ; a Daitya ; II. 
442, 571, 572. 

Dunlop — I. 488 note, 490 note, 499 note; 
571, 672 573, 674. 575, 576, 578; 
II. 67 noze^ 68 note^ 74 note^ 107 
mtey 120 note, 262 note, 267 note, 274 
note. 

Dharandhara — I. 441, 442, 460, 453, 456, 
472, 

Dnrdroha — I. 425, 429, 436. 

Dnrg4 — I. 5, 6, 12 note, 13, 80, 32, 36, 
40, 61, note, 63 note, 65, 68, 69, 133, 
176, 188, 209, 210, 223. 226, %bid note, 
227, 230, 231, 253 7iote, 324 note, 336, 
837, 382, 383, 384, ihid note, 385, 386, 
387, 432, 477, 480, 481, 503, 506, 507, 
621, 522, 523, 533 note, 635, 547, 548; 
TI. 95, 120, 143, 170, 191, 197, 255, 
261 note, 262, 264, 267, 269, 270, 309, 
380, 381, 891, 398, 444, 449, 454, 466, 
612. 

Dnrgapisicha— “II. 1 54, 191, 388, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 393, ihid note, 401, 407. 

Durga Smgh — I. 41 note, 

Dnrvasas — I. 110, 240, 249. 

Duryodhana — I 57. 

Ddshana — I. 264. 

Dnshtabuddhi II 40, 41, 

Dnshyanta— I. 286, 301. 

Draravati — I. 277. 

Dvipikariu — I. 36, 87. 

Edda — I. 499 note. 

Ekakikelarin — II. 695, 697. 

EkalaTya — II. 145, 215, 

Ek^nania — I. 523. 

Empedocles— I. 503 7iote. 

England — I. 305 note. 

Eorosh — I. 54 note. 

Europe — I. 263 note, 420 note, 465 note. 

Pafner — I. 499 note. 

Papsta — I. 464 note. 

. Felix Ehve— I. 486 note. 
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Plorentina — I. 573 

Frere, Miss — I. 253 note, 517 note. 

Gajatiika — II, 16, 17. 

Gajapati— I 347. 

Galava— I 218. 

Gandhanmlin— II. I7l, 172, 173. 
Gandasaila — II. 463, 

Gandhara—I. 577. 

Gandharvadatta — II. 430, 431, 433, 444, 
476 

Gandhavati — II. 145, 387. 

Gan^sa — I. 1 note, 4 note, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 365 note, 193, 235 note, 319 note, 
362, 405 note, 479, 480, 483, 544, 545 j 
11. 138, 147, 163, 154, 157, 209, 211, 
231, 363 note, 364, 365, 386, 887, 392, 
411, 425, 447, 461, 479. 

Ganga, the Ganges personified — ^I. 4, 514 
note j 11. 220, 221, 226, 307, 683. 
Gangalahari, name of a mare — II. 586. 
Gangc ' -I. 11, ihid note, 16, 17, 18, 23, 
24, 27, 33, 37, 43, 57, 59, 77, 95, 102, 
103, 128, zhid note, 150, thid 7tote, 131, 
156, 161, 179, 180, 203, 218, 222, 241, 
242, 248, 356, 370, 425, 436, 445, 460, 
498, 606, 611, 537, 553 j IJ. 95, 119, 
185, 175, 188, 197, 198, 216, 220, 

224, 234, 343, 244, 318, 331. 332, 863, 
409, 411, 419, 423, 474, 493, 498, 506, 
ihid note, 614, 516, 522. 567, 612. 
Garada — 64, ibid note, 77, 78, 79, 129, 
102, 183, 184, 186, 269, 329, 349, 473, 

526, 666, 672, 576 ; II. 38, 64, 312, 
313, 814, 316, 316, 33,7, 818, 476, 520, 

527, 543. 

Garudairega, name of a horse~~II. 686. 
Gaari-I. 5, 61, 165, 166, 157, 167, 176, 
185, 276, 316, 319, 320, 324, 325, 326, 
335, 882, 477, 484, 498, 499; 11.18, 
117, 261, 291, 306, 307, 809, 311, 317, 
823, 386, 365, 396, 897, 398, 399, 
400, 405, 411, 446, ihid note, 448, 467, 
472, 621, 524, 525, 528, 531, 532, 583, 
534, 535, 537, 554, 556, 557, 564. 
Ganrimn^da — TI. 446, 446, 447, 454, 455, 
456, 463, 476, 496. 

GanritCrtiia, name of a lake — II. 261. 
Gautama, the Buddha — I. 46 note, hus- 
band of Ahalya^l- 132, 123, father 
of Kripa— I. 286 ; uncertain— 11. 63. 
Ganda— I. 461, 462, 464, 465 ; II. 686. 
Gaadama, the Buddha of the Burmese— 
II, 322 note. 

Gaya— II. 331, 333, ihid note. 
Gayakshetra — II 333 noU. 

Gayaknpa* — ^II. 333 note. 

Gayamukha — II. 383 rwte. 

Gayasira^ — ^II. 333 note. 

Gayasura — II. 333 note. 

Gayatn-I. 528 ; 11. 426. 

GonoTefa — I. 487 note. 


Germany —I, SO.'* note. 

Geyii^a— I. 150. 

Ghanta — II. 583. 

Ghata — II. 93, 95, 96, 99 note, 100, 637. 

Ghatotkacha — II. 391. 

Ghoshavatx, name of a lyre — II 4S3. 

Giles — 1. 338 note, 340 note, 420 note, 517 , 
note ; II. 107 note, 142 note, lb8 mte, 
208 note, 264 note. 

God/iyarl — I, 32 note, 36, 150, 542; 11. 
232. 

Gohara — I 447. 

Gokarna, an image of Sfiva — 1. 183, 184 j 
11. 315 ; a town, 292. 

Gombervilie — I. 490, note. 

Gomukha— I. 189, 191, 308, 309. 311, 
312, 314, 315, 319, 320, 326, 328, 334, 
346, 369, 870, thid note, 379, 380, 381, 
389, 390, 393, 396, 398, 400, 401, 402, 
483, 489, 492, 493, 498, 515, 518, 519, 
524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 531, 582, 536, 
537, 538, 549 ; XL 10, 13, 3 1, 16. 18, 
26, 27, 48, 44, 47, 48, 55, 58, 63, 64. 75, 
<79, 83, 84, 87, 90, 99, 101, 103, 108, 
113, A5, 119, 121, 124. 423, 425, 427, 
433, 447, 449, 452, 457, 438, 472, 474, 
478, 419, 480, 481, 603, 506, 561. 

Gopaka~I. 450. 

Gopala-II. 586. 

Gopilaka-I. 71, 83, 94, 95, 97, 106, 107, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 116, 148; II. 
475, 482, 483, 485, 486, 506, 661, 624. 

Gopmatha — 41 note. 

Gotrarardhana— II. 106. 

Govindadatta — I. 43, 46 

Govindakfita— I. 219 j II. 464, 465, 457, 
460, 481, 462. 

Goyindasvtoin— I. 208, 209, 210, 2l7, 


218. 


Greece— 1. 448 note, 494 note, 653 noie, 
Grimm— I* 14 note, 132 n<ke, 208 note, 
224 Tiote, 263 note, 338 note, 361 imte, 
364 note, 3^ note, 418 note, 488 note, 
499 note, 571, 674 ; II, 42 note, 65 note, 
90 note, 104 note, 133 note, 154 note, 
162 note, 190 note, 243 note, 257 note, 
260 note, 275 note, 470 note, 635, 639. 
Growse, Mr.— I. 281, 672. 

Gfi^hasena — I. 253. 

Guhaobandra— 1. 119, 120, 121, 122. 
Gubasena, son of a merchant in T4mra- 
lipta— I. 85, 86, 87, 68, 92, sen of a 
merchant in P^^aliputia^ — 1. 119, 120, 
Guhelvara — II. 508, 510, 512, 613, 
Gulma— I. 32, 83. 

Gu^adeva— I. 48, 40, 

Gu^a-dhya— I. 6, 81, 82, 83, 86, 88, 87, 
42, 43, 47, 48, 49, 61. 

Gundkara— II. 138, 170, 191, 862, 889. 
892, 393. 

GunapaHta— II. 868. 
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GiiOas%ara — II. 598, 599. 

Otinalarmaa — I. 459, 460, 461, 4«62, 468, 
4*^, 465, 466, 468, 469, 470, 471. 
Gn^avara — I. 365, 356, 357, 365, 366, 367. 
Gu^avarman — I. 447. 

GunarartmaiL — 1. 128, 129. 

Gunavati — II. 598, 599, 612, 

Garudatta — I. 43. 

Gurwhal — I. 510 «ofe. 

Gazerat — II. 221 note> 

Hali4— 1. 430 ; II. 528. 

Htxhti— I. 430; II. 628. 

H41ahala~II. 183. 

Hansadyipa — ^II. 209, 210, 211, 212, 
369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 877, 378, 
384. 

Hansavali, daughter of the Mug of Vidisa 
—II. 168, 169, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 167; daughter of the king of 
Lata ; II. 226, 226, 227, 230, 330. 
Haniiman— 1. 140, 486 ; II. 278^ioie, 442. 
Hara— I. 480 ; II. 369 note* 

Harabala— I. 395. 

Haralata— II. 590. , 

Harapura — 1. 196. 

Haragvdmin — I. 203, 204. 

Hari~I. 78, 79, 81, 283, 333, 349, 350, 
412, 474, 526, 627; H, 668 note. 
Haribhata— I. 436, 457. 

Haridatta, a Brahman in Kambuka — I. 

229, a follower of Stiryaprabha ; 1. 447. 
Haridvar (Hnrdwar) — ^I. 11 note. 
Harighosha — II. 105. 

Harisarman, a Brahman — 272, 273, 
274, an opponent of Stiryaprabha ; I. 
457. 

^aM^ikha— I. 189, 191, 308, 355, 367, 
371, 529 ; II. 14, 427, 483, 464, 459, 
463, 476, 486. 

Harisinha — ^I. 314. 

Harisoma — ^II, 610. 

Harisvamin, a Brahman of XTjjayinf — ^II. 
258, 259, 260, a Brahman of* Yar^asi ; 
II. 293, 294, 295, 296. 

Harivara — ^I. 60'', 505, 507, 608. 
Harsha— 1. 447, 449, 450, 479. 
Harshagnpta — ^I. 329, 330, 331. 
Harshapura — ^I. 629, 530, 531. 
Harshavarman— I. 529. 

Harshavati, a qneen — II. 21, a city ; II. 
247. 

Hastin^pnra — I. 5 note^ 101 notej 128, 
32; 11.222. 

Hitakesa — ^II. 549. 

Hdtakeldna — 197, 198. 

Haiakesvartt —II. 547, 651. 

H4taki— II. 552 note. 

Hatha^arman — ^1* 496, 497, 498. 
Hayagrwa — I. 432. 

Hayapati — 347. 

Hemabilnka, name of a river — II. 457. 


Hemakdta— I. 438. 

Hemalata — I. 489, 491. 

Hemaprabha, a king of the Vidyadharas 
—I. 320, 322, 824, 325, 326, 327, 399; 
II. 444, 449 ; a king of the parrots ; 
II. 182, 183. 

Hemaprabha, a Yidy4dhari, wife of 
SphatikayaSas— II. 18, a Yidyadhari, 
wife of Padmaktita; II. 22; a Yidya- 
dhari, wife of Lakshmfsena ; II, 122, 
123, 124. 

Hemapnra — ^I. 899, 401. 

Herodotns — I, 456 note. 

Himalaya— X. 3, 17, 46, 51, 67, 128, 15I, 
176, 177, 178, 180, 183, 186, 214, 215, 
218, 266, 286 note, 335, 839, 343, 388, 
890, 418, 419, 437, 478, 484 note, 494, 
497, 602, 603, 609 note, 568 ; II. 18, 

19, 21, 22, 73, 82, 104, 105, 113, 193, 
196, 278 note, 317, 406, 415, 444, 457, 
4G1, 470, 629, 667, 625. 

Himavat — I. 2, 3, 174, 207, 320, 405 ; II. 

307, 308, 332. 

Hippolyte — I. 464 note. 

Hippolytns — I. 464 note. 

Hirall.^4sa — ^I. 70 note. 

HirapTO mtme of a monse — ^II. 48, 49, 
52. 

Hira^yadatta, merchant in P4talipntra — 
1. 17, son of the merchant Yasndatta ; 
1. 180. 

Hirap,yagnpta, a merchant, apparently 
the same as Hiranyadatta — 1. 18, 19, 

20, prince, son of Nanda ; I, 28, 30, 
a merchant in Yiyogapnra ; I, 509, 
510 ; a merchant in Hansambi ; II. 2. 

Hira^yakaiipn — ^I. 474 ; II. '1 note, 396, 
ihid note. ' ^ 

Hiranyaksha, a Daitya — I. 415, 423, 474, 
477 ; II. 391 ; a Yidyadhara— I. 467 ; 
a prince of Kalmira | II. 113, 114. 
Hirai^yapura — II. 113. * 

Hiranyavarsha — I 645, 648. 

Hirapyavati, a name of Ujjayini—II. 

275 ; a merchant’s wife ; II. 328. 
Homer— I. 475 note. 

Horace — ^I. 464 note. 

Hrasvabdhn, name assumed by king 
Hala— I. 566, 566, 567, 

Hyishtaroman — ^I. 436. 

Hdghli, liver^ — 329 note. 

Huon, of Bordeaux — I. 488 note. 
Hydaspes— I. 235 note. 

Hydraotes— I. 417 note. 

Hysmine — I. 487 note, 499 note* 
Hysmiuias — I. 487 note, 499 note. 
lohchhabhara^ia — 534. 

II. 305. 
liuna — ^I. 677. 

Ismenias — 499 note. 
tsvaravarman — II. 4, 6, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
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— ^TI. 456. 

Iksliuvati— “I. 253 ; II. 197. 

Ikskumati — I. 286. 

IkshvdktL— I. 419. 

Illaka — 1. 105. 

India— I. 72 wofe, 248 Tiofe, 263 tioie, 271 
330 notet 335 note^ 406 notey 445 
note, 498 note ; II. 14 note, 65 note, 171 
note, 335 note, 

Indivaraprablid — IT. 336, 337, 339. 
Indivaraksha — ^II. 498. 

Indivarasena — 382, 384, 385, 386, 387, 
388, 389, 632, 

Xndra — 1. 16, 35, 37, 45, 46, 52, 53, ibid 
note, 69, 71, 94, ibid note, 116, 122, 123, 
128, 155, 156, 157, 161, 182, 196, 207 
note, 238, 239, 242 note, 250, 252, 257, 
259, 269, 279, ibid note, 310, 328 note, 
362 note, 370, 371 note, 376, 377, 411, 
415, ibid note, 416, 418, 419, 421, 422, 
430, 432, 433, 434, 444, 445, 448, 452, 
453, 459, 468, 474, 475, 477^ 478, 502 
note, 521, 527, 528, 656, 660, 561 ; II. 
21, 181, 182, 189, 190, 232, 282, 284, 297, • 
808, 328, 335, ibid note, 341, 342, 351, 
364, 369, 377, 395 note, 422, 465, 474, 
498, 601, 502, 514, 515, 53 517, 518, 

519, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 
627, 528, ibid note, 530, 532, 539, 640, 
641, 542, 544, 545, 559, 560, 561, 563, 
664, 676 note, 677, 578, 681, 684, ibid 
note. ^ ^ 

Indradatta, a Brab.man.'— 1. 7, 8, 10, 16, 21, 
22 j a king — I. 303. 

Indrajit — II. 584. 

Indramalin — ^I. 454. ' 

Indrasena — I. 562. 

Indravarman — ^I. 447. 

Indnkala^ — II. 178, 189. 

Induke&arin — II. 185, 186. 

Indnlekb.4 — ^11. 281, 282. 

Indamati — IT 546, 550, 551, 663, 
Indnprabka — II. 181, 182. 

Induyaias — II. 185. 

Iriivatf— I. 381, 386, 388, 

Ireland — ^I 248 note, 

Is4ni — II. 628 note, 

Ityaka, father of Gomnkha — ^I. 189, 191, 
308, 369, 370; a Vidyadhara, son of 
Madanavega— II. 473, 485, 486, 497. 
Jaoobi, Professor — I. 449 note, 
Jagajjarara — 1. 457. 

Jahaiidar — 1. 14. 

Jahnavi — 1. 11 note ; II. 220. 
iT^lapada — I. 229, 230, 231. 

Mapura— I 651./ 

JaUka— I. 447, 450. 

Jamadagui — 55, 66, 66, 269. 

Jambaka — I. 456. 

Jambhaladatta— II. 322 note, 

JambuYana — I. 467. 
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Janaka— I. 486, 488 ; II. 442. 

Janamejaya, son of Farikshit — 1, 51, 269 ; 

king of Kanaambi, 1. 407, 410, 411, 412. 
JanbaB — II. 257 note, 

Janin— I. 85. 

Jitakamala — II. 322 note, 

Jatayns — ^I. 486. 

Jaya— I. 446, 477, 478, 523 ; II. 508, 509, 
613. 

Jayadatfca, a king— I. 168 ; a teacher in 
Patalipntra ; 11 449, a Brahman in 
Eatnakara — 11 605. 

JayadhYaja— II. 586. 

Jayaketn — ^II. 586. 

Jayamangala, name of an elephant— I. 
492. 

Jayanta— II. 584, 

Jayapnra — I. 455. 

JayaseYa — I. 69. 

Jayavardhana — II. 586. 

Jayendrasena— II 126. 

Jerusalem — 1.488 note, 

Jetavana — II. 502 note, 

Jhelum — I. 235 note ; II. 109 note, 

Jih'v^ — ^I. 273, 

Jimutaketn — I. 174, 175 ; II. 308, 309, 
315. 

Jimiitavdhana — ^I. 84 note, 175, 175, 181, 
183, 184, 185, 186 , II. 190 note, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 498, 499. 

Jina— II. 175. 

Jinarakshita — II. 129. 

Jivadatta, a merchant— I, 332 j a Brih- 
nian— I. 499, 500, 501, 502, 603^ 604^ 
505, 606 ; II. 276. 

JiYahara — I. 377, 378. 

Jnanasiddhi — I. 525, 

Johnson— I. 619. 

Juan Ponce de Leon — ^I. 499 note, 

Jnnjarin — I. 447. 

Jupiter — ^I. 455, 

Jralamalin — I. 457. 
jY41amukha~IL 338, 340. 

Jyotirlekha — II. 213, 214. 

Jyotishprabha — II. 21. 

Kabandha — ^II. 390. 

Kacharaka — 'I 455. 

Kachchhapa— 1. 137. 

Eadaligarbha — I. 286, 287, 289, 290. 
Kaderl — II. 257 Thote. 

Kadrd— I. 79 note, 182 5 II. S12. 

Eailasa — I. 2, 5, 51, 69, ibid note, 108, 
151, 242, 400, 479, 4SS, 523; 11.82, 
111, 112, 193, 214, 234, 414, 4^, 453, 
462,463,464,465,466,467, *469, 476, 
473, ibid note, 508, 516, 664, 567, 625. 
Kakandaka — 434. 

Kala, a Brahman— I. 418, 419, lUd note ; 

an Asnra— I. 430, 432. 

Kalaohakra— I. 448, 453, 473, 475. 
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KalataHn— 1. 188. 

Kalajilira—II. 171, 172, 173, 178, 469, 
471. 

Kalakampana — I. 448, 450, 453, 464. 

Kala-ka- serai — I 281. 

Kalakopa — I. 455. 

Kalakilta, a hill- 1. 268; II. 458, 459, 
463 ; a deadly poison— I. 332 

Kalaniegha, name of an elephant — II. 
586. 

Kalanemi, a Brahman — I. 56, 57, 59, an 
Asura— I. 474 ; II 270. 

Kstlanjara— I. 454. 

Kalapagrama—I. 436, 448. 

Kalapaka grammar — I. 41. 

Kalaratri, a ivitch — I. 153, 157, 158, 159, 
160, 161, 575 ; II. 164 noie^ one of the 
S'aktis of Durga, II. 464, 466, 467, 472. 

Kalasapnra — I. 530. 

Kalavarataka — II. 223. 

Kalavati. wife of Kritavarman — I. 53, 
danghter of Amila — I, 423, 424,425, 
426, 427, 429 ; a heavenly nymph — II, 
577, 578, 580, 581, 582. 

Kalavati— II. 471. 

Kali— I. 561, ihid note, 563, 563, 666, 
567, 568 ; II. 196, 319, 412, 415. 

Kali— II. 265. 

Kalikd— II. 458, 476. 

Kalindl — I. 430. 

Kalinga — I. 150, ihid note, 328 s U. 286, 
351, 412, 600, 613, 614. 

Kalingadatta— I. 235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
242, 246, 249, 252, 258, 259, 267, 278, 
279, 281, 282, 291. 

Kalingasena — II 613. 

Kalingasena, wife of king Karavdhana- 
datta— I. 262, 255, 256 257, 258, 359, 
260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, ib^d note, 282, 283, 
285, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 299, 300, 

. 801, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
809, 310, 311, 314, 315, 816 ; II. 426, 
428, 443, 473, 475, 485, wife of king 
Yikram4ditya — II. 593, 600, 613. 

Kdlingara — 1. 181 ; II. 483. 

Kalna — I. 329 note, 

Kalpa-tree — I. 5. 

Kaly4rtagiri, name of an elephant — L 
492. 

Kalydnatvarman — ^II. 57- 

Kaly^iriavati — 11. 16, 17. 

K4ma, or Kamadeva — I. 126 note, 167, 
ihid note, l77, 190, 252, 303 note, 306, 
825, 470, 473 ; 11. 412, 418, 564 note, 

Kdmaehtidainani — I. 441, M2, 443,477, 
478, 479, 481. 

Kfeadhenn — I. 478. 

Ktoaghana — I. 457. 

^ Kamali — 480. 

KamaJagarhha — ^11. 213, 


Kamalakara, prince of Ko^ala — II. 157, 
tb%d note, 158, 159, 160, I6l, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, ibid note ; a Brah- 
man of Yis^ia— II. 343, ibid note, 344, 
345, 346, 347. 

Kamalaloohana — II. 606, 607. 
Kamalamati— II. 171, 173. 

Kamalaprabha — I. 372, 373, 
Kamalavarman — I. 549. 

Kamalavaci — I. 512. 

Karaalodaya — II. 145. 

Kamandald, city of — II. 246, 

K^marupa — I 151 ; II. 621, 622, 
Kambala — I. 430, 463, 

Kambahka — I. 448, 453. 

Kambiigriva, name of a tortoise — II, 37, 
112 note. 

Kambnka, city of — I. 229, 

Kambuvati — I. 388. 

Kampilya — I. 206. 

Ka^iabhuti— I, 4, 6, 6, 7, 11, 16, 28, 30, 
31, 32, 36, 37, 42^ 43, 47, 61. 
Kanakakalaia — ^II. 178, 179, 189, 190. 
JBCanabaksha — II. 113, 114. 
'Kanakakshetra — I. 331. 

Kanakamanjari — II. 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165,466. 

Kanakaprabha — 1. 194. 

Kanakapnra — I. 538, 548 j 11. 318, 
Kanakapnri— I. 232. 

Kanakarekhd — 1. 194, 195, 196, 203, 204, 
219, 222, 225, 232. 

Kanakavarman — I 551, 552. 
Kanakavarsha — I 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 
543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 548, 549. 
Kanakavati, queen, wife of JimiK.aketxi 
— 815 ; daughter of Kanchana- 
danshtra — II. 417, 

Kanakhala — I. 11. 

K&nchanabha — II. 22, 

Kanohanadanshtra, a Yidyadhara — II. 

M7, 469, 470, 471 ; a S'avara — ^II 597. 
Kanchanagiri, name of an elephant — II, 
540, 542. 

Kanchanamala — I. 83, 

Kanohanapata — ^I. 11. 

Kdnchanaprabha — I. 484, 485, 488, 493, 
494, 495. 

Kanohanapnra — II. 5, 8, 9, 401, 403, 
Kanchanapnrl — ^11^18, 

Kdnchana^khara, name of an elephant 
—II. 640, 542. 

Kdnchanatogar— I. 320, 327 ; tl. 18, 
KInohanavega — 63. 

KancH— I. 391, 393, 407, 409, 410, ibid 
note, 1 

Kandaipa, the of love — 1, 165 ; II. 
157, the son of InBrahman of Eatnapnra 
—II. 604, 606, 606, 607, 608, 609, 610. 
Kandarpaketn— 1. 224i note, 
Kandaxpasen4, wife of king Mand4ra* 
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deva — II. 377, a lady of king Vikra- 
maditya’s court — II. 390. 

Kandesh — II. 221 note, 

Kankata — I. 4i7, 450. 

Kantapati — I 457. 

Kantimati, daughter of king Kantisena 
— I. 410; daughter of a witch — II. 
135, 136. 

Kantisena—I. 407, 410, 411. 

Kanva— I. 286, 304 j II. 336, 337, 368, 
386, 563, 598, 621. 

Kanyakuhja— 1. 161, 169 j 11. 57, 134, 242. 

Kapalaspliota — I, 214, 217, 218, 

Kapatesvara — I. 483. 

Kapila — TI. 484 note, 

Kapilajata — I. 506. 

Kapilaka — I. 457. 

Kapilasarman — 11. 491. 

Kapinjala — I. 474 j name of a bird — II. 
67, 68. 

Kapisahhru — II. 193. 

Karabha— II. 450. 

Karabhaginva—II. 389, 390, 391, 394. 

Karabhaka — I. 244, 

Karainbaka — ^I, 7. 

Karataka, name of a jackal — ^IL 28, 29, 
31,' 33, 39, 42. # 

Karima^dita — II, 148. 

Karkotaka, a city— I. 136, 140, 143, a 
snake-king — I. 565, 666, 568. 

Uarmasena — II. 138, 139, 146, 387, 392, 
^94, 395, 396, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 
401, 


— II. 310 n>ote, 

Kam4\a — I. 451 ; II. 63, 256, 686. 
Karnotpala — ^II. 235, 236, 241. 

ICarpara— II. 93, 94, ttote, 95, 99 
7iofe, 637, 

Karpatika — I. 618. 

Sarpura — I. 552, 

Karpuraka — I. 380, 397, 403. 
Karpurasambhava — ^I- 380, 390, 396, 397, 
399, 403. 

Karpurika — ^I. 379, 380, 381, 389, 390, 
393, 396, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403 ; 
II. 476. 

Kartaviryya — 11. 639, 

Kartika — I. 316 ; II. 372, 

Kaitikeya— I. 8, 9, 10 11, 12 9iof0, 21, 
39, 40, ihid tiote, 41, ibid note^ 155, 156, 
157, 392, 480, 544, 545^, 548 ; II. 512, 
Kashmir — I. 856, 486, 574 ; II. 82, 113, 
115, 118, 196 197, 567, 686, 

K4si-II. 149, 607. 

Kalyapa — I. 78, 79 Tiote, 182, 188, 251, 
431, 432, 433, 434, 444, 449, 477, 526; 
II. 106, 313, 484, 485, 486,497,498, 
503, 605, 561, 563, 624. 

Kataha— I. 86, 87, 92, 552 ; II 44, 698, 
Kaiantra grammar — 41, 

Kaii— II. 245. 


Katoma — II. 236 note. 

Kafeyayana — I. 5* 6, 7, 10 Jiofe, 2S, 29 ; 
II. 625. 

Katyayam, name of Burga — I 523 ; name 
of a' female ascetic— II. SOS, 371. 
Kauraras, the — T 491 ; II. 64 note, 
Kaulalya— IT 229. 

Kausiimbi — I. 5, ibul note, 7, 17, 51. 52, 
53, 66, 67, GS, 73, 7i, 91, 123, 121, 125, 
128, 163, 165, 260, 270, 278 281 note, 
285, 291, 317, 319, 326. 399, iOO, 101, 
407,411,483, 4S5, 4S0, 195, 52S; IL 

I, 124, 123, 131, 133, 425, 443, 444, 
474, 478, 4S2, 4S3, 4S4. 

KaUhika — I. 217. 

Kautukapura — I. 532, 333. 

Kaveri — I 150 ; II. 390. 

K.aviraja — 1. 41 iiote 
Kapyalankara— 1. 382, 383, 384, 

Keclara— II. 1S3. 

Kerala — 1. 150 u 
Kerkes, the — I. 51 note. 

Kesaravali— I. 430. 

Kesata— II. 601, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 
607^608, 609, 610. 

Kesini— I. 430. 

Ketuijpiala — I 456. 

Khadga — I. 555. 

Khadgadanshtra— I 386, 387, 389. 
Khadgadhara — I. 499, 500, 601, 507 j II, 
276. 

Kh4ndaTa forest— I. 362 j 11 367. 
Khandavataka — II. 614, 615, 

Khara— I. 264. 

Kharva — I. 457- 
Khujjara — I. 447. 

Kichaka — II. 387 note, 

Kirni, the — I. 54 note, 

Kirtimati — I. 406, 408, 423, 

KiVfcisena— I. 32. 

Kirtisena — T. 260, ^6u? Kofe, 261, 262, 
263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 576, 

Kirtisoma — II. 62. 

Kirtivannan — II. 586, 

Kishkindhva — II. 442, 

Kitaka— 1.‘447. 

Klirg, a name of Kalinga — 1. 150 note* 
KoUhal, hill of— II. 333 note, 

Konkan — ^II. 686. 

Kosai, river — I. 330 note, 

Kolala— I. 239, 663, 665, 566, 567, 568 ; 

II. 157, 163, 167. 

Kosam- — I. 281 note, 

Kotisvara — I. 552. 

Kramasaras — II. 196, 200. 

Kratudova — II. 610, 

Kripi — 286. 

Krishna, a sage— I. 41, the god — I. 76, 
7S note, 116, 362 mte, 365, 458, 572 ; 
II. 133, 196, 199 note, 310 note, 813, 
396 mte^ 443, 
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2:risii9alakti«-II. 614, 61S, 616, 

Eyita — I. 247. 

Kritintasantrdsa — II. 291. 

Kyitavarman — ^I. 56. 

Kyittikas, the— 1. 156, 471. 

Krodhana, a follower of S^ryaprabha — 
I. 447 ; a friend of Vajrasdra — 15. 
Krodhapati — ^I. 457. 

Krodhavarman — ^I. 332, 

Krurakarman— I. 447, 

Krdralochana, name of an owl — 11. 71. 
Kshdntisila— 11. 232, 233, 358. 

Knla Chandra — I. 41 note. 

Knladhara — II, 27. 

Kumara — I. 39 note^ 544. 

Knmaradatta, a friend of the Moxxse<» 
merchant — I. 33 ; a Brdhman ambas- 
sador— II. 371, 372. 

Knmaraka — I. 447. 

Knmaridatta — ^I. 489, 490. 

Knmbhira— I. 407, 409, 410, 447, 450. 
Knmblnraka — ^I. 457. 

Knmnda — I. 455. 

Knmndavati — I. 429. , 

Knmndiki— II. 10, 11, 12, 13. . ^ 

Knmtidim — II. 200, iizd note, 201. 
Knndina — I. 241, 639, 641, 646 5 H* 
449. 

Knnjaraknmdra, or Etmjaraknmaraka — 

I. 448, 453, 466, 472, 473. 

Knnti— 1. 110, 111, 166, 240, 249. 
Kuntibboja — I. 110, 249. 

Knranda — I. 445. 

Kdrangi — II, 490, 491. 

Kxirns, the— I. 268. 

Knmkshetra — I. 362 note ; II. 181. 
Eiisa”~"I. 487, 488. 

EnSanabha — II. 288. 

Knsnmapnra, i. q. PataJipntra — 203. 
Ensumasara— II. 127. 

Ensnmayndha — II. 606, 607. 
Enttanikapata— n, 681, 

EnvUlayamaid, name of a mare — ^II. 586. 
EnTalayapida— II, 498, 499, 600, 
EnvalayavaK, wife of king Adityaprabha 
— I. 154, 156, 161 ; wife of the Gan- 
dharva king Padma^ekhara — ^II, 629, 
638. 

Euvalayavati — ^II, 226. 

Enverar— I. 4, 6, 37, note, 68, 96 note, 161, 
154 note, 258, 350, 381, Twie, 414, 488 ; 

II. 172, 323, 406, 628 note, 671, 672, 
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Enveradatta — ^I. 453, 473. 

Lahdhadatta — ^I. 615, 616. 

Labdharara — I. 607, 508. 
iakshadattar — I. 615, 616, 617. 
liakshapnra — ^I. 516. 

Lakshmapa, son of Balaratha — 1. 486, 488; 
II, 390, 442, 684 j son of Tardyaloka — 
II. 499, 601, 502. 


Lakshmi— I. 11, 16, 97, 185 note, 194, 
327, 380, 403, 444, 526, ibid note, 549 ; 
II, 141, 235 note, 286, 288, 363 note, 
405, 406, 469 note, 502, 503, 519, 668 note. 

Lakshmidatta — II. 288. 

Lakshmidhara — ^II. 79, 82, S3. 

Lakshmisenct — II. 123, 124. 

Lalitaloohana — il. 136, 137,409, 423, 476. 

Lalitanga — II. 628. 

Lambajihra — I. 214. 

Lampa — ^II. 127. 

Lank4— I, 78, 79, 82, 486 ; II. 442, 584. 

Lapland — I. 306 note. 

Lar — ^II. 221 note. 

Lusaka — II. 216. 

Lasavati— II. 216, 217. 

Lata— 1. 151, ibid note, 451 ; II. 221, ibid 
note, 226, 227, 228, 230, 256, 686. 

Lava — I. 487, 488. 

Lavdnaka— I. 107, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 124, 125, 152, 163, 407, 413. 

Lavanyamanjari — 146. 

Lavanyavati, wife of Harisvamin — II. 
293, 294 ; daughter of king Dharma — 
II. 355, 366, 357. 

Lev^qne, M.— I. 503 note, 671, 576, 676 g 
II. 8,«0, 80, 87, 88. 

Liebreoht — I. 119 note, 169 note, 248 
note, 305 note, 338 note, 349 note, 360 
note, 364 note, 465 note, 488, note, 490 
note, 499 note, 671, 672, 573, 574, 575, 
676, 578 5 II. 37 note, 65 note, 68 nrce, 
73 note, 80 note, 93 note, 107 note, 120 
note, 128 note, 142 note, 162 nofe>, 207 
note, 257 note, 260 note, 262 note, 267 
note, 274 note, 302 mte, 387 r ote, 618 
note 628, 632, 633. 

L{14— I. 454. 

Lilavati — I. 421, 423. 

Laghnpatin, name of a crow — II. 48, 49, 
61, 52, 

Lohajangha— I. 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
572. 

Xiohanagara — ^1. 245. 

Lohaban — I. 572. 

Lokapdias, the — ^I. -^132, ibid note, 448, 
475, 477, 487, 660 ; II. 528 ibid note. 

Loki— I. 577. 

Lykaion, moxmt-— I. 446 note. 

Madanadanshtrd — ^I. 386, 389. 

Hadanalekhd, da aghter of king Fratdpa- 
mnknta — I. 213 ; daughter of king 
Yirasena— TI. 668, 585. 

Hadanamala —I. 347, 348, 350, 352, 353, 
354. 

Madanamapchnkd — ^1.807, 308, 311, 314, 
315, 316, 317, 319, 327, 399, 401, 403, 
481 ; II. 125, 131, 133, 137, 409, 411, 
426, 426, 427, 428, 429, 434, 436, 486, 
487, 438,440,441,447,456, 472, 473, 
474, 476, 477, 478, 480, 506, 661, 624. 
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Madanamanjari— II. 571, 672, 582, 587. 

Madanaprabha — I. 603, 614. 

Madanapura — I. 497. 

Madanasena, daughter of king Yirabhata 
— I. ,407, 408, 414, 452; daughter of 

the -mercliant Arthadatta — II. 278, 280. 

Madanasundari, daughter of king Deva- 
gakti— I. 640, 541, 542, 546, 648; 
daughter of S'uddhapata — II. 262, 263, 
264, daughter of the Bhilla king 
^Jkdkikesarin— II 697, 598, 599, 612. 

Madanavega — I. 267, 268, 300, 801, 302, 
303, 304, 308, 315 j II. 294, 473, 486, 
497. 

Madhava, a rogue — ^I. 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 203; a Brahman of Ko^ala — ^I. 
240, a character in the drama entitled, 
Malati and M4dhava— II. 423 note. 

Madhyadela— I. 286, 451, 607 ; II. 667. 

Madhyantika— I. 577. 

Hadiravati— II. 412, 413, 414, 415, 418, 
419, 420, %bid note^ 421. 

Madotkata, name of a lion — ^II. 85. 

Madra — 1. 406. 

Madras, the — ^II 499. 

Madras —1. 150 note, 

Madri, wife of Pandu— I. 166; wife of 
Taravaloka — II. 499, 601, 6o5. 

Magadha—I. 102, 107, 109, 112, 113, 
114, 118 , 123, 124, 151, 162, 260 ; 11. 
64, 139, 140, 245. 

Mah4bahu-*II. 364. 

Mahabala — I. 57. 

Mahahan, Pargana — I, 572. 

Mahabha^a — II. 11, 

Mahdbuddhi— I. 432, 447, 456 ; II. 641, 
653, 554, 566, 658. 

Mah4danshtra, a Kdkshasa— I, 359; a 
Yidyddhara—II. 459, 463. 

Hahddevagiri — I, 485, 

Mahddevi— II. 117. 

Mah4dhana— 1. 178. 

Mahakala— I. 69, 74, 242 note, 335, 458, 
478, 480 ; II. 387, 495, 675, 576. 

Mahalakshmi — ^I. 523. 

Mahalliki— I. 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 
430, 431. 

Mahamati— II. 566. 

Mahamaya, an Asura — I. 425, 436, 448, 
453, 473, 475 ; a Yidy4dhara— II. 464, 
465, 617. 

Mahaugha — ^I. 456. 

Maharajni — ^I. 623. 

Mahdrtha— I. 448. 

Mahasena, original name of Chaigidama- 
kasena — ^I. 69, a king— I. 101, king of 
TTIjayini — I. 459, 460, 462, 463, 466, 
471 ; king of Alaka—II. 368, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 377, 382, 384, 385. 

Mahdtapas— n. 366, 

Mahavar4ha—1, 498, 499, 500. 


Mah^y^na— I. 468, 459. 

Mahayu— I. 457. 

Mahendra— I. 160. 

Mahendraditya, king of S'alankapura— 
II. 371, 374, 375, 376, 385, king of 
ITjjayini— II. 563, 564, 565, 666. 
Mahendrasakbi — II. 211. 
Mahendrararman, king of AkarshikA— 

I, 12, king of TJjjayini— I. 09. 
Mahisha— I 337 ~II. 255, 263. 

Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna— II. 235 

note, 333 note^ 440 note, 

MaheSvara — I. 2, 6. 

Mahidhara, son of Beradatta— I. 46 ; a 
merchant in Lamp! — II 1 27, a Brah- 
man of N'dga'^thala— II 493, chaplain 
to Mahendraditya — II. 566. 

Mahipala— I. 519, 550, 551, 553, 654, 
556, 557, 568, 569. 

Mahotpata — I. 453, 472. 

Mlaindka— I 207 note^ 242 note, 525. 
Makandika— T. 102 
Makaradanshtra — I. 76, 80. 

Makarakati— II. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

• Makaranda — I. 456 , a character in the 
Mfllati and Madhara — II. 423 note^ a 
garden in Ujjavini, II. 571. 
Malftirandika — II. 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Malabar— 1. 150 note. 

Maladhara-II. 184. 

Malati and Madhava — II. 423 note. 
Malatika — II 344, 345, 346. 

Malava— I. 66, 150, 160, 161, 170, 197, 
619 ; II. 14, 15, 16, 75, 79, 105, 119, 
202, 204, 205, 209, 211, 212, 251, 8H 
480. 

Malay, Peninsnla— I. 305 note. 

Malaya, mountain — 1. 175, 181, 186, 319, 
833, 334, 454, 457, 642 ^ II. 136, 137, 
164, 309, 312, 315, 317, 320, 409, 411, 
461 479 481. 

Malayadhvaja— II. 640, 541, 643, 544, 
645, 646, 548, 549, 652, 557, 560. 
Malayamalin — II. 185, 186. 
Malayaprabha — ^II. 181. 

Malayapura— II. 591. 

Malayasinha, king of Eijagyiha — ^H. 491, 
493, king of Malayapura — II. 591, 592. 
Malayavati, daughter of Yi^vavasu— I. 
175, 181, 186; II. 310,311,812,315, 
316, 317, daughter of Malayasinha— 

II. 687, 588, 589, ihid note, 691, 592, 
693, 614. 

Mdlini-I. 430. 

Malyavdn, or Hdlyavat — ^1. 5, 6, 31, 32, 
43,47; n. 664,565. 

Manaijsvamin, a Brdhman of S^ivaptira— 
n. 801, 801 note, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
806, 307, a Bnihman of Yakrolaka — 
II. 330. 

M4napai*4r~X. 393;^ 395, 396. 
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Manasa lake— I. 324, 43S, 526, 558 ; II. 

143, 171, 172. 411 note^ 463. 
Manasavega— I. 314 ; II. 426, 428, 429, 
436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 443, 445, 
446, 447, 449, 452, 455, 456, 475, 505. 
liana si nlia — II 622. 

llandakim— II. 183, 275, 447, 463, 479, 
480. 

llandapakshetra— I. 357. 
llandara, monntain — I 2, 51, 251, 277 
note, 444 j II 229, 472, 508, 568 note. 
Handara, name of a Yidyadhara — II. 
459, 460, 463 

Ilandaradeva-‘II. 369, 371, 372, 373, 
877, 378, 385. 

Mandaradeva-II. 444, 456, 459, 463, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 475. 
llandaradevi— II 468, 471, 476. 
Mandaramala — I. 430. 
llandaravati, daughter of Agnisrdtnin — 
II. 212, 213, 244, daughter of king 
llandaradeva— II. 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 
383, 384, 385. 

Mandavisarpini, name of a lonse — 34,^ 

Mandhatar, king—II. 470 note, 

Maudodari — I 421. ^ 

MangaU — I. 523. 

Mangalaghata, name of an elephant — I. 
491. 

Mangalavati — ^I. 423. 

Manibhadra— T. 91 j 11. 571, 672. 
Ma^idatta — II. 218 

llanipnshpesvara— II. 608, 509, 610, 613. 
Ma^iyarman— II. 342, 343, 346, 347. 
Manjnlika — I. 97. 
llanjumati — II. 156. 

Mankanaka — I, 286, 290. 

Manoharika— II, 529, 630, 633, 635, 536, 
687. 

Manorama— II. 216, 217, 218. 
Manorathaprabha— II. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Manoratbasiddbi — ^II, 157, 163, 166, 167. 
Manovati, daughter of Ghitrangada — I. 
179, 180, 181, daughter of Prahlada — 
I. 429, 451, 462. 

Hanthara, or Hantharaka, name of a 
tortoise— II. 49, 51, 52. 

Hantharaka, a painter — -II. 185. 
Hantragnpta — II. 139, 141. 

Mautrasy^min — ^I. 44. 

Hara— II. 185 248, 278, 321, 41i, 416. 
Harardma — I. 447 
Mardana — I. 456, 473, 

Margaret — ^I. 275. 

Marioha— II. 890. 

Mariohi — ^II. 20, 25, 

Mars — 456. 

Marnbhtiti— I. 189, 191, 308, 346, 354, 
355, 369, 370, 371, 376, 379, 380, 402, 


492, 493, 49S, 515, 637, 649, 669 j 11 4 
- 16. 17, 427, 429, 433, 462, 454, 45!^’ 

Marndvega— I 448, 453. 

Mateli— I. 52, 63, 54, 270, 433, 627, 528 j 
II. 21. 

’“'atMgar-1. 185 j II. 373, 374, 377, 379, 

382 . 

Mafcanga — ^II, 129, 130. 

Matangadeya— II. 485, 496, 497. 
Matangapura — II 455. 

Matangani— II 458. 

Mathura — ^II 323 note. 

Mathura -I. 61, 64, 76, 78, 79, 81, 82. 
105, 306, 331, 339, 840, 572, 577 j II. 
27. 

Matridatta — I. 295, 299. 

Matripalita — I. 447. 

Maya— I 13, 252, 257, 260, 268, 269, 274 
278, 283, 809, 310, 407, 414, 415, 416, 
417,418,420,421,423, 425, 428, 1-29, 
430, 431, 432, 433, 431, 435, 436, 438, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 413, 446, 417, 448, 
f o3, 459, 474, 476, 477, 481 ; II. 19, 
197. 

Maya— II. 152 note, 

Mayadhara — 116. 

Mayapu|p-II. 596. 

MayapnS — II. 619. 

Maydyati, name of a female Yidyddhara 
— -I. 84, name of a Science j II 381 j 
daughter of king Malayasinha— II. 491. 
Maydyatu— II 151, 155, 169, 170, 191, 
888, 389, 391, 392, 393, 397, 400, 401 
403, 404, 405, 407, 409. 

Medliayara — ^I 455. 

Medhayati— II. 284, 285. 

Meghabala— 11. 138, 365, 366, 389, 392. 
Meghamalin— II. 158, 160, 166, 167. 
Meghayana— II. 523, 564, 555. 
Meghayarna, king of the crows— II. 64, 
74 J 76. 

MekhaJd— II. 412. 

Mend. — I. 207 note, 

Menakd— I. 97, 239, 250, 251, 286, 287, 
304; II. 336. » » > I 

Mercury— I. 455. 

Mem, mount— I. 156, 250, 385, 390, 400, 
429,494; 11 211, 267, 270, 308,470, 
653, 554, 

Memdhyaja— II. 539, 540, 541, 6J2, 513, 
644, 64-5, 545, 546, 517, 648, 549. 350, 
551, 552, 553, 554, 657, 559, 560. 

Mhye, riyer— II. 221 note, 

Milton — I. 121 note^ 456 note, 564 
II 20 notCf 221 note^ 270 note, 

Mirzapdr — I, 5 note, 

Mitrdyasu— I. 176, 181, 184, 186: II. 

309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 317. 

Mochanikd.— I. 63. 

Moligna— I. 449. 

Mokshadd — I. 346. 
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Mriganka, name of a sword—I. 58, 60, 

61, 6^, 65. 

Mrigankadatta— II. 138, 139, 141, 146, 
147, 14S, 149, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
167, 169, 170, 191, 192, 214, 215, 230, 
231, 232, 304, 360, 361, 362, 863, 364, 
365, 366, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
892, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 
400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
409, ilid 'iwte, 

Mrigankalekka— II. 113, 114, 115. 
Mrigankasena — II. 289. 

Mfigankavati, daughter of king Bimbaki 
— I 60, 62, 64, 65, 66 ; -wife of king 
Dhannaclhva..ia — II. 281, 282 ; a Yidya- 
dliari — II. 289, 290, 292 ; daughter of 
Hrigankadatta — II. 304, 305, 306. 
Mrigavati— I, 53, 64, 55, 66, 63, 66, 67, 
269, 270. 

Hukharaka-II. 195, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 209, 212 
Muktalata— It. 19, 26, 

Muktaphala — I. 548. 

Muktaphaladhyaja — II. 540, 641, 542, 
643, 544, 545, 546, 547, 552, 553, 554, ^ 
555, 556, 557, 658, 660. 

Muktapura — I. 388, 389, 

Muktipura, island of — ^I 489, 490, 491. 
Muktasena— I 388, 389, 

Muktavali — II. 519, 521. 

Muktaphalaketu— II 506, 513, 514, 621, 
623, 624, 525, 626, 527, 528, 629, 533, 
634, 636, 536, 537, 638, 640, 543, 655, 
659, 560, 561. 

Miiladeva — II. 802, 806, 307 noUj 355, 
618, 620, 622. 

Hunjakesa—II. 146. 

Mura—I. 432. 

Murajaka — 1. 161. 

Murala — 1 . 160 note. 

Muravara— I. 336. 

Mushtika — I. 447, 449. 

Nadagiri, name of an elephant — I. 69, 
72, 82. 

Nadakuvara— I. 258, 278, 809 j II. 193, 
194, 385. 

Nagal— I. 672. 

Nagapura— II. 578, 579. 

Kagarjuna — I. 376, 377, 378 j II. 241 
note. 

Nagarasv^min — ^II. 587. 

NagaSarman — I 322, 323. 

Nagasena — II. 627. 

Nagasri — ^I. 239, 

Nagasthala— I. 64, 672 ; II. 493. 

Mgasura — II. 180. 

Nagasvamin — II. 449. 

N%avana — I. 811. 

Nahusha--!. 279, 415 j 11. 321, 890. 
Nala-I. 559, 560, 661, 562, 563, 564, 
665, 666, 667, 668— H. 506. • 


Namuchi — I. 444, 445, 446, 17 1, 477. 

jSanda I. 5, 8, 10, ibid note, 20, 21, 22, 
29, 30. 

Nandana— I. 38, 37, 62, 115, 116, 239, 
249, 310, 512, 520 j II. 179, 363, 434, 
529, 533, 578. 

Nandideva — I. 48, 49. 

Nanclayanti — IT. 297. 

Kandisrama — II. 102 

Kandikslietra — I. 356, 1S5. 

Kandiii— I. 4, 416, 478, 480 j IX. 447, 
448, 472. 

Karada— I 107, lOS. Ill, 116, 166, 167, 
172, 180, 193, 315, 415, 436, 422, 453, 
626, 527, 560 ; 11. 429, 467, 470, 498, 
545, 578. 

Naran Dakini — IL 261. 

Karangama— I, 43G. 

Karasinha, king of Pratishthana — I 347, 
848, 352, 353, 354 j king of Xagapara, 
—II. 578. 

Naravahanadatta — I. 48, 49, 190, 191, 
193, 233, 235, 270, 279, 295, 304, 305, 
306, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 314, 313, 
316, 317, 319, 320, 324, 325, 326, 327, 
Zm, 334, 316, 354, 355, 367, 369, 371, 
375, 376, 379, 380, 381, 389, 390, 391, 
893, 396, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 
406, 481, 483, 484. 485, 1S8, 489, 492, 
493, 494, thidnoie, 105, 498, 515, 518, 
619, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 531, 
636, 537, 519, 569; 11. 1, 4, 10. 13, 
17, 18, 26, 27, 43, 44, 47, 58, 64, 79, 
83, 87, 90, 101, *115, 121, 125, 126, 
130, 131, 137, 409, 4X1, 419, 423, 425; 
426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432 433,^ 
434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 411, 
442, 443, 444 415, 446, 417, 418, 452, 
453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 
461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 460, 407, 46S, 
469, 470 nofp, 471, 472 ^h^d note, 473, 
474, 475, 476, 477 478, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 483, 4S1-, 485, 496, 497, 498, 503, 
605, 501, 563, 624. 

mriiyana— I. 3, 78, 79, 292, 455, 476 ; 
II. 512. 

Ndrayani— I. 523, 652, 653. 

Narendrasarman — I. 447. 

K4rikela-I. 625, 527, 551. 

Karmada — 1. 86, 40 j II, 388, 391, 601, 
602, 603, 639. 

Nepal — ^II. 84 wofe, 301, 307 notet 632, 
633. 

Nidhidatta— II, 286, 286, 287. 

Nigba^ta — II. 583. 

Niketa— I. 454, 

Nilakaijtha— II. 220. 

Nilmani Mukhopjidhyaya, Professor— I* 
675 ; II. 628. 

Nirdsaka— 1. 447, 457. 

Nirbhayar— I. 491. 
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iiJirghSta — 447, 450. 

Kirmiika II. 586. 

Kimti— I. 473, 476 ; II. 628 note. 
Kirvasablmja — I. 357. 858, 365. 
Niiohayadatta — I. 334, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 846. 
Nishada— II 291, 368, 415. 
Kishthtiraka-I. 57, 59, 60. 

Kistimbha — I. 483. 

Nityodita — I. 167, 189. 

Kiyama — I. 466. 

Niyantraka— I. 455. 

Northern Circars — I. 150 note, 
Nottinghamshire — I. 469. 

Ni^isinha — II. 1 note, 

Nyagrodha — I 5, 87, 121. 

Omkarapitha — II. 614, 615, 

Onssa — I. 150 note. 

Oudh — I, 281 notfi ^^7 note, 

Padma — 1. 152. 

Padmadaraana — I. 373. 375, 
Padmagarbha -II. 202. 

Padmakabala, name of an elephant — ^I. 
600. 

Padmakuta — 11. 22. 

Padmanabha — II. 295, 342. 

Padmaprabha — IF. 4‘59. 

Padmarati, wife of king Mahavaraha — I. 
498, 502 j wife of king Yiradeva — II. 
275, 276. 

Padma&ekhara — IT. 6 15, 518, 619, 620, 
621, 523, 525, 628, 533, 560. 
Padmasena, son of the Yidyadhara king 
Muktasena — I. 388, 389; son of king 
Sridar&ana — II. 212. 

Padniavati, daughter of Pradyota and 
wife of Naravahanadatta — ^I. 102, 107, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 118, 
123, 124, 125, 148, 151, 164, 166, 236, 
279, 280, 292, 295, 301, 309, 401, 528 1 
II. 64, 429, 443, 475, 476, 483, daughter 
of Sangramavardhanar— 11. 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 241, name of 
XJjjayini — ^11,275; wife of Mukt^pha- 
laketu— II. 506, ihd mte, 618, 520, 
521, 523, 524, 625, 526, 528, 529, 630, 
531, 532, 533, 584, 535, 636, 637, 63$, 
639, 554, 555, 656, 567, 558, 559, 660, 
561 ibid note, 

Padmave^a, or Padmavega(mBrookhaus’s 
text)— II. 104, 105. 

Padmishtha— II. 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 210, 212, 213. 

Paithana — I. 32 note, 

Pala, city of — II. 318 note, 

Palaka— I. 71, 83 ; II. 482, 484, 485,486, 
488, 490, 491, 495, 496, 497. 

Palihothra — 1. 10 note, 

Palladius — I. 525 note, 578, 

Pallayika — ^I. 464, 

Pamp4, lake — II. 441, 442, 


Panohaka, hill of — I. 465. 

Panchala — II. 180. 

Panchamdla— “I. 506. 

Panchaphu^tika — ^I. 499, 600, 601, 607} 
II. 276. 

Panohasikha — ^I. 45, 46, 

Panchatirthi — I. 292. 

Panohavati — II. 890. 

Pdndavas — II. 64 notOf 887 note, 

Pdndu— 1. 166, 243 ; II. 337, 339. 

Pdndus, the — I. 268. 

Paiiini — I. 10 note, 17, 21, 41. 

Panjab — II. 109 note, 

P^pabhanjana— I. 333. 

Piparipu — II, 547. 

PapaSodhana — I. 303. 

Parakrama- 456, 473. 

Parapushta — I. 407, 410, 411, 

Paravatdksha — II. 150, 192, 362, 366. 

Parijata, free— II. 286. 

Parikshit — I. 61, 269. 

Parityagasena — 1. 881, 382, 383, 884, 

888 . 

Paropakarin — ^I. 194, 195, 203, 223. 

Parvata — I. 430, 

Parvati — 1. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 note, 21, 166, 
156, 167 note, 174 note, 277, ibid note, 
824 note, 362, 390 note, 400, 448, 478, 
662 ; II. 113, 114, 261 note, 269, 309 
note, 429, 448, 508, 609, 510, 513, 523, 
626, 535, 537, 538, 541, 663, 664. 

Pa^upati— I. 306; II. 515, 540, 642, 
543. 

P£tala — ^I. 160, 183, 185, ibid note, 407, 
416, 418, 446, 474, 476 ; II. 197, 198, 
199 note, 201, 226. 268, 289, 298, 312, 
313, 363, ibid note, 484, 487, 539, 540, 
641, 642, 544, 545, 646, 547, 548, 649, 
ibid note, 550, 551, 552, 554, 557, 565, 
697. 

P4t41avasati — ^I. 470. 

P4taH— 1. 12, 15, 16, 571. 

Pdtaliputra^I. 8, 10, 11, 16, 17, 23, 44, 
57, 118, 146, 147, 168, 203 note, 260, 
322, 323, 347, 349, 360, 351, 352, 354 ; 
11. 2, 62, 115, 116, 178, 217, 245, 348, 
ibid note, 435, 449, 601, 603, 608, 609, 
616, 618, 622, 624. 

Pathya— II. 213. 

Patralekba — ^II. 690. 

Paui?4ra — ^II. 285, 471. 

Paundravardhana — 1. 137, 141, 144, 146, 
196, 576. 

Pauramohideva — ^II. 448. 

Pauravar— 1. 407, 413. 

Pavana — ^II. 528 note, 

Pavanajava, name of an elephant — 

686 . 

Pavitradhai’a — ^II. 192, 193, 194. 

Peleus — ^I. 464 note, 

PeriSia— 1. 494 note. 
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Peytan— 1. S2. 

Pliaedra— “1. 464 noi&» 

Plialabhdti— 1. 162, 163, 154,162, 163, 349 
no^e, 116 note. 

Pii41gtiiia — 486, 

Pmg4ksha— II. 517. 

Fingala^I. 430, 447. 

Pingalagandhara — ^II. 434, 444, 446, 446, 
449, 456, 463. 

Fingalaka, name of a lion— II. 28, 29, 30, 
33, 35, 36, 39. 

Pingalika— 1. 170, 171, 172, 191, 309. 
PingeSvara— IL 508, 610, 612, 513. 
Fisangajata — ^II. 137, 138, 409. 
Pitri^arman — I. 447, 450, 

Pivard— I. 430. 

Plautus— I. 494 note. 

Pluto— I. 411. 

Folexandre — I. 490 noie. 

Pompey — I. 488 note. 

Potraka— II. 126, 126. 

Prabala— I. 432, 445, 446, 474, 477. 
Prabhakara — 11. 21. 

Prabbasa-I. 406, 409, 411, 427, 428, 
431, 432, 433, 439, 442, 443, 444, 446, 
448, 452, 453, 451, 455, 456, 457, 472, 
473, 474, 476, 479, 481. 

Prabbavati— 11. 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 
441, 442, 443, 444, 456, 476. 

Praobanda — 447, 450, 

Praobandatoti— II. 138, 147, 154, 216, 
230, 281, 362, 389, 392. 

Pradiptaksha— II, 213. 

Pradmn, name of a crow — ^II. 64, 636, 
Pradyota — 1. 102, 279. 

Pradyumua, a form of Kama — 11. 197, 
351 ; king of S'obbavati — 11. 351. 
Praliasta— I. 4Q6, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414, 423, 424, 427. 428, 432, 
440, 441, 442, 448, 453, 456, 472, 474 
PrahUda— T. 416, 422, 423, 425, 426, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 435, 449, 476. 
Prahrisbtaroman — I. 448, 453. 

Prajapati— I. 3, 6 «ofe, 305 tioie, 431, 
433 ; II. 620, 527, 583. 

Prajiviu — II. 636. 

Pralnddhya, minister of Suryaprabba — 
I. 412, 426, 427, 432, 448, 457, 472, 
473, 476 ; minister of Kamaldkara — II. 
166. 

Prajndteola — II. 394, 395. 

Prajnapti, name of a science — 267, 
485 ; II. 482. 

Prajnaptikausika — ^I. 219. 

Prajnasdgara — II. 301, 304. 
Prakampana— I, 425, 486, 447, 448, 460, 
453, 473, 475. 

Prdkarakarna, name of an owl — ^II. 71. 
Pralamba— I. 447, 449. ^ 

Pralambabdbu— I. 619, 624, 525, 62b. 
Pralambabbuja — ^I. 497, 498. 
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Pramadrara — I. 2S1. 

Pramanasiddbi — I. 625, 

Pramardana — I. 456. 

Pramatba— I. 5, ibid note. 

Pramatba — I, 447, 460. 

Pramathana— I. 436, 448, 463, 476. 
Praiiadbara— I. 391, 392, 400, 401, 402, 
403. 

Prapaacbabnddhi — I. 349, 

Prasanga— I. 637, 538. 

Praiasta — I. 450. 

Prasenajit, king of S'ravasti— 1, 268, 276, 
278, 298, 300 ; If. 432 ; king of Vitan- 
kapnra — ^II. 272 ; king of JSupratisb* 
tbita — I. 490, 491. 

Pratapachandra — I. 536, 

Fratapaditya — II. 11. 

Pratapamukuta — I. 211, 218, 219; II, 
234. 

Pratapasena— I. 536 ; II. 123, i24, 
Pratbamasangama — I. 383. 
Pratisbtbana— I 32, ihtd note, 36, 44, 48, 
347, 351, 852, 370, 489, 490, 492 ; II, 
« 10, 213, 232, 360. 

Pratyu^pannamati — XI. 37, 38. 
Prarabaua— I. 448, 453, 457. 

PravirSvara — I. 447. 

Prayaga— 1. 161. 286 note, 513, 614, ibid 
note; II. 196,228, 33? 

Preller-I. 503 note; 11. 583, 629.631, 
633, 636, 637. 

Prisbadvara— I. 98. 

P|itbm — ir. 528 note. 

PntbiTidevi— 11. 434, 438. 

F|dtbu — I. 256. 

Pritlmrupa — I. 489, 490, 491, 492. 

Pnti— I. 126, 173 ; II 356. 

Priyadarsana — I. 538. 

Priyadatta — I. 605, 506 
Pnyankara, follower of Sdryaprabba'-L 
^7, 472, 473; minister of Somapra- 
bba,— II. 21, 25, 

Pseudo- CalHstbenes — I. 494 note^ 525 
note, 572, 573, 577, 577, 578 ; II. 638. 
Pubna — I. 575. 

Puerto Kico — I. 499 note. 

Pulastya— II. 20, 25. 

Pulindaka, ally of Udayana— I. 74, 83, 
84, 94, 95, 148 ; friend of Vasudatta 
—1. 176. 

Punyasena — 1. 106 ; II. 268, 

Pni-a— 1.406; II. 1. 

Puru — I. 98 note. 

Puriiravas— 1. 116, 116, 117 j 11. 806. 
Pdsban — 456, ibid note* 

PusbkalaTatl— I. 336 note* * 

Pusbkara, name of a batbing-place -^I. 
418, brotker of king Kala — I. 662, 663, 
568. 

Pusbkariksba— 11. 141, 14?, 143, 146, 
146. 
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Ptxghkaravati — I. 253, 335, 336, 388, 842, 
343 i II. 434. 

Pushpadaiita — I. 4, 6, 6, 7, 32, 43, 44, 46, 
49, 61 ; II. 236 note, 625. 

Pushpakaranda — II. 398. 

Patraka-L 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 67l. 

p-afcrapura — I. 489, 491, 492. 

Eadha, name of a city — II. 216, 227, 228, 
229. 

Kaghabhanjana — ^I. 346, 

Raghn — II. 442. 

Eabu—1. 133, 161 ; II. 390, 455. 

Eajadatta— I 830, 331, 332, 333, 334. 

Etljagriha — I. 11 ; II. 491. 

Eajahansa — I. 38. 

Eajatadanslitra— II. 106 

Eajatakiita — ^II 136. 

Bajavandm — I. 517. 

Eajavati — I 333, 334. 

Eajendi’al41a Mitra, Dr, — I. 446 note ; 
II. 84 note, 165 note, 307 note, 506 note, 
627. 

Kajyadhara — I. 391, 393, 896, 399, 401, 
402, 403. 

Rakshitika— II. 492. 

Raktaksha, an owl — II. 71, 72, 73, 74, 
a follower of king Mandaradem — ^II. 
4G9. 

Ralston — I 68 ini>ie, 70 note, 138 note, 
185 note, 212 n&te, 224 note, 237 Tiote, 
254 note, 338 note, 368 note, 360 note, 
364 note, 376 note, 885 note, 499 note, 
515 note, 556 note, 67l 5 II. 2 note, 13 
note, 64 note, 109 note, 168 note, 172 
note, 173 note, 208 note, 236 note, 243 
note, 267 note, 451 note, 452 note, 460 
note, 470 note, 498 note, 689 note, 622 
note, 629, 631, 632, 637. 

Etoa. son of Daiaratba — I. 78, 106, 110, 
123, 140, 145, 151, 266, 456, 486, tbid 
note, 487, 488 ; 11, 175, 229, 251, 259, 
285, 297, 390, 402, 409, 441, 442, 566, 
684 ; son of Taravaloka — 499, 501, 
684. 

Rama — II. 164. 

Rambba — I. 408, 409, 410. 

Rambbd— 1.115, 116, 260, 251, 252,286, 
296 ; II. 885,416, 628, 545, 647, 677,(578. 

Rainabbadra— I. 315, 486 ; 11. 428, 506. 

Rama Chandra, Pandit — 639. 

Ramnagar — ^II. 171 mte. 

Ranabhata — II. 586. 

Ranknmalin— II, 141, 142, 146, 

Rapti — I. 281 note. 

Rasatala-1. 185, 417 5 U. 627, 643, 644, 
649, ibzd note, 652* 

Ba^imat — II. 22, 23, 26, 

Rati— I. 113, 126, 167, 173, 178, 250, 
252, 304, 306, 306, 808, 310, 815, 816 ; 
II. 125, 202, SOI, 343, 366, 369, 398, 
412, 418, 427^ 461, 473, 487. 


Ratnaohandramati — II. 175* 

Ratnadatta, son of a merchant of Tak» 
shalila— 1. 236 j merchant of Kan^dmbi 
II. 12 j merchant of Ayodhya — 
297, 299, 300 5 father of Rupayati — II. 
602, 

Ratnadhipati — 328, 329, 330, 332, 
833, 334. 

Ratnakara— II. name of a city, 21, 121, 
605 name of a horse — II. 593 
Ratnakdta— I. 220, 328, 329, 331, 332, 
833. 

Ratnanadi — II. 605. 

Ratnaprabha— I. 435, 479. 

Ratnaprabha, a Vidyadhari, wife of 
Naravahanadatta — I. 320, 325, 326, 
327, 328, 334, 346, 854, 367, 369, 371, 
376, 379, 380, 381, 389, 399, 401, 402, 
403 ; n. 125, 137, 443, 444, 476, 624 5 
daughter of Vasnki — I. 544; wife of 
Kanakaksha — II. 113. 

Ratnapnra — I, 197 ; II. 604, 606, 608, 
610. 

Ratnarekha — II. 122, 

Ratnavali — II. 247. 

Batnavarman — II. 4, 5, 7. 

Ratnav^sha — I. 230. 

Ratnavati— 11. 297, 299, 300. 

R^vana— 1. 105, 486 j II. 259, 428, 442, 
470, 584. 

Ravi — II. 109 note. 

Regio Oalingarum— '1, 160 note. 

Reva— tI‘ 150. 

Revati — I. 523. 

Ripnrdkshasa — II. 586* 

Rishabha, name of a monntain — I. 223, 
268, 479, 480 ; II. 470, 471, 472, 473, 
475, 478, 479, 624 j name of a Vxdya- 
dhara— 11.464, 465,498. 

Rishabhaka — II. 472 
IRishyamnka — II. 440, 441, 442. 

Ritter — I. 503 note, 

Eituparna — I 565, 666, 667, 568. 
Robilcnnd— II. 171 note, 

Rohini— I. 320 J 11.369. 

Roladeva — I. 639, 540. 

Rome — I. 494 note. 

Roshavaroha — I 453, 

Ruchideva — II. 476. 

Bnchiradova— II. 125, 126, 131, 476. 
Rndra, name of S'^iva — 415, 416, 452, 
480 ; II. 515, 522, 542 5 name of a mer- 
obant — I. 529. 

Rndrasarman — I. 96. 

Rndrasoma— II. 96, 97, 98. 

Rnkmi?!— I. 542 ; II. 133, 418, 443. 
Rnmanvat— I. 63, 67, 73, 74, 84, 94, 95; 

’ 96, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 1€9, 
y 4, 115, 149, 164, 165, 189, 191, 308 ; 
n. 426, 427,. 482. 

Rdpadhara— 1. 489, 49(^ 491> 49l 
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Eiipalatd— 1. 489, 490, 491, 492. 
E^pasena — 388, 389. 

EiipasiddM— L 625, 527. 

EiiipaSikhd— I. 369, 360, 361, 862, 363, 
364, 366, 366, 367. 

Etipavati, a hetasra— II, 145 ; daughter 
of Eataadatta — II. 602, 603, 608, 609, 
610. 

EdpipM— I. 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

Earu, a hermit’s son — I. 97, 98, 251 ; a 
Diaava — ^I. 226, ibid note, 523, 573 j II. 
255, 466. 

S'aoM— I, 122, 238, 279 j 11. 474, 518, 
522, 527, 564. 

Sagaradatta — II. 430, 431, 444, 446, 449, 
456, 463. 

Sagarapara-^I. 510, 511. 

Sagaravamian — 511, 512, 513, 614. 
Sagaravira — I. 610, 611. 

Sahasika — ^I. 162. 

Sahasramka — ^I. 62, 63, 65, 66, 66, 67, 
269, 270. 

Sahasra3m— I. 447. 

Sahasrayudha — I. 408. 

S'ailapara — 885, 386, 387. ^ 

Saintes — I. 9. 

S'akala— I. 406, 408, 409, 410, 411, 413, 
414. 

S'akat41a-~I. 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 571. 

S'ikU—L 157, 480, 

S'akhila— I. 450. 

S'aktideva— I. 68 note, 195, 196, 205, 206, 
207, ibid note, 208, 219, 220, 221, 222, 

228, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, %bid note, 
231, 232 j II, 200 note. 

Saktikxiindra— n. 686. 

S'aktimati, wife of Dvipikarni — 1. 36 ; 
wife of Samudradatta — 91, 92 j II. 
628. 

S'aktiraksHta — II- 147, 149, 388, 389, 
893, 401, 404, 407. 

S^aktivega, name of S^aktideva when he 
became a Vidyadhara — I. 145 note, 
193, 1P4, 233- 

S'aktiya§as-II. 26, 44, 64, 79, 83, 90, 99, 
115, 124, 125, 476. 

S'aknntala—I. 250, 270, 286, 301, 304. 
S4kya-Monni— II. 322 note. 

B^4liv4hana — I. 32 note. 
Samadhisthala~II. 618, 519. 

Samara— I. 502, 504, 613, 514. 
Samarabala — I. 532, 636. 

Sa’ larabhata — II. 216, 2l7, 218, 228, 

229. 

SamarajitJk — I. 536, 

Samarasinha— II. 686, 

Samaiasdra — I. 536. 

Samaratimga — I. 631. 

Samaravarman— I. 612. 

S'ambara — I 432. 


S'ambbTi— I. 43, 44, 824, 

Sammardana — I. 456. 

Sampati — ^II. 442. 

Samndradatta, merchant of TamraliptS^ 
or Tamralipti — I. 91 ; II 248 ; mer- 
chant of Titankapura — ^I 207 225 ; a 
merchant of Benares — 1. 210; mer- 
chant of Anangapnra — IL 278, 279, 
280. 

Samndrakallola, name of an elephant— 
II. 586. 

Samndrasena — 263, 263, 264. 

Samndrasura— I. 629, 530, 531. 

Samndrararman — ^I. 512, 513. 

Samyata — JI. 528. 

Samyataka— ir. 533, 534, 535, 541, 553, 
554, 555, 556, 558. 

S'andilya — I. 52. 

Sandhana — I. 395. 

SandhyaTasa— II. 450. 

Sandmn, name of an owl — II. 64. 

Sandrakottos* — 1. 10 note. 

ffengai^a — I. 472. 

Sangamadatta— I. 558. 

SapgamasVamin — I 541. 

Sangataka— I. 56, 66. 

Sangramadatta — I. 351. 

Sangramarvarsha— I. 631. 

Sangrimasiddhi, name of an elephant— 
II. 686. 

Sangramasinha — II. 544, 547. 

Sangramayardhana — II. 335 note, 236. 

Sanjivaka — ^11. 27, 23, 31, 33, 35, 36, 39, 
43. 

S'ankachnda— I. 183, 184, 185; II. 313, 
314, 315, 316, 317, 318. 

S^nkaradatta — 1. 170. 

S^ankara Syamin, a Brahman of Pdtali- 
pntra — I. 8 ; a Brdhman of Ujjayiai 
—1. 197, 198. 

Sankata — II. 37, 112 note. 

S'ankhahrada or S'ankha lake — II. 415, 
420, 421. 

S'ankhadatta— II. 2X8, 219, 220, 221, 
224, 225, *227, 228, 229, 230. 

Sankhapala— II 314, 415. 

S'ankhapnra — II. 415. 

Sankrama — I. 456, 473. 

Sankritydnani — I. 97. 

S'antikara— 1. 170, 171, 172, 191. 

S'dntisoma — I. 173, 191, 309; II. 428, 
473. 

SWarasiddhf-rll. 590, 591, 593. 

S'arabhanana— I. 458. 

Sarasyati, the goddess— I. 11, 17, 23, 24, 
29, 39, 41, 75, 171, 493, 523, 537, 549 ; 
II, 116, 396, 411, 431 ; the river— I. 
614 note. 

Sarat Chandra 05s, Babn — ^II. 635. 

S'aravega, Bnpa^ikhi’s horse— 1. 363; 
a horse of yikramaditya’s* -if. 686. 
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B'ir&irr-n. m. 

S^ariprastara — II- 223- 
S^amiislit^~*I» 233* 

Sdrthadhara-I. 551, 654. 
Sarvadamaua^I. 412, 432, 448, 478 j n. 
498. 

SarTasfcli4xiags.v£ta — II. 118. 
S'arvayaman — I. 85, 38, 39, 40, 41, ibid 
note, 42. 

S'aiankapQra-II. 871, 372, 874, 376, 385. 
S'a^ankavati— IL 138, 139, 146, 148, 149, 
153, 154^ 169, 191, 214, 215, 231, 362, 
364, 365, 366, 386, 387, 392, 396, 397, 
398, 399, 400, 401, 403, 404, 405, 406, 
407,408,409. 

S'aaikala— II. 202. 

S'^aiikhanda — I. 222. 

S'asiklian^apada— I. 233- 
S'amekka— n. 11, 12. 

S'aiin, friend of Bhanadeva — II. 97, 95, 
friend of Mdiadeva — II. 802, ibid nohf 
806, 307, 618, 619, 620, 621. 
S'aiipra'fah^, daughter of S'asikiia:^da — 
222, 232 5 wife of Vdmadatta — H 136 j 
daughter of king YasaJ^ketn — II. 301, 
802, 303, 304, 806 ; wife of king ^ah4- 
sena — II. 36^ ^9. 

BWrekh4— I. 222, 232. 

S'alitejas — II. 113. 

S'astraganja — II. 19. 

S4ta~I. 37. 

B'atanlka, ancestor of Udayana — ^I. 51, 
62, 58, 128, 269 j follower of S'nrya- 
prabha — I 447, 457. 

S'atapatha, Brihmapa — I. 445 note, 578. 
Sdtavahana— I. 32, 36, 36, 8?, 39,40, 42, 
48, 49, 51. 
g^atiyns— I. 878- 
S'atmbha|a — I. 447, 457. 

S^atmghna, name of a villager — ^I. 812 5 
brother of Bama — I. 486. 
g'atnnnardana, name of an elephant — ^I. 
491. 

S'atmniaya — I. 323- 

Sattva^ua, servant of king Oha^^asinha 
I. 58 note ; H- 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
270, 271 J servant of iittg Brahma:i^a- 
vara — 321, 322. 

Battvavara — I. 519, 521, ibid note, 52Z, 
623 ; n 251, 263, ibid note, 264, 257- 
Satnra — I. 455. 

Satyabh£m4 — ^II. 443. 

Batyadbara-jII. 215, 216. 

Satyamanjan — 11. 102 -aote. 

Satyavrata, king of the J^ish^das — ^I. 
206, 207, 208, 220, 221 } a Brahman of 
Malava— II. 205. 

Bandimini, daughter of the Gandharva 
H4h4— 1. 430 5 danghter of the Yaksha 
Frithtidara— 11. 193, 194, 201- 
.S»tti4sht7?ar-I- 461 $ H- 667- 


SanvidaHa — I. 537. 

Sivitri— II. 336, 426, 444- 
Sanmyadarsana — II. 564. 
Sehmerzensreioh — I. 487 note. 

Scotland — I. 305 note^ 

S'ekharajyoti — ^II 184. 

S'esha— I. 59 note, 149, 526 > II. 368, 
619. 

S'evaraka — I. 447. 

Shah-deri— I. 281. 

Sheo Narain. Trivedi Babn — II. 333 
note. 

S'ihi— 11. 498 note, 

Sibyl— I. 49 note. 

Siddhakahetra — ^TI. 445 nate^ 
Siddhdrtha-I. 406, 410, 411, 412, 413, 
414,417,482,448,472. 

Siddhi— 1. 477. 

Siddhikari— I. 87,88. 

Siddhikur — I. 274 note, 275; II. 2S27iofe’, 
242 note, 250 noH 

SiddhiSvara — II. 509 note, 513, 520, 538, 
664, 656, 557, 561. 

Siddhodaka— II 653, S54> 560. 
Sigalaj^taka — II. 490 note, 

S'ikhar3^-II. 127, 129. 

Siladharar-II. 215, 216. 

S'ilaharar-II. 13. 

S'alavati— I, 330, 331, 332, 333, 834. 
S'llimnkha — 66, 67. 

Simoorgh — I. 54 note. 

Simrock — I. 894 note, 487 note, 671, 
672, 574, 575, 577 ; II- 28 note, 68 note, 
84 note, 90 note, 95 Ti^te, 147 note, 173 
note, 290 note, 331 note. 

Sindh— 1. 161 ; H. 586. 

Sinha— II. 432. 

Sinhahala— follower of S'mtaSarman, I. 
457, 468 ; king in the Deccan — II, 16, 
17. 

Smhabhata— I. 447^ 457, 

Binhadanshtra — I. 436, 473, 475, 550, 
551. 

’Sinhagupta — I. 40. 

Sinha&ha — ^II. 116, 118. 

Smhala— I. 652 ; II. 568, 570, 682, 684, 
685, 586, 587. 

Sinhaladvipa — II. 18<J- 
Binhanida— 1. 448, 453. 

Sinhapartoama — follower of Vikrama* 
chapda 1, 188 ; son of Ohapdasinha — 
II, 856, 356, 357 j follower of Vikramd* 
ditya — II. 586. 

SinhaM— 1. 188. 

Sinhavarman, brother of Padmdvati — I- 
148$ II. 64$ brother of Hadanalekh4 
—II. 687. 

Sinhavikrama, Vidyddhara king — ^II, 23, 
>4, 25 $ rohher-n, 186, 187, 188, 189. 
SjprS— 1. 197, 198, 200, 885. 
Siripolemados— 1. 32. 
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Stt£-1. 106, 110, 260, 266, 816, 486, 487, 
ibid note, 488 ; XL 285, 390, 428, 442, 
584. 

S'itodd— 1. 106, 140. 

B'iva, the god — 1, 2, ibid note, 3, ibid 
note, 4, ibid note, 5, %bid note, 6, ibid 
note, 7, 10, 11 note, 12, ibid note, 13, 
17, 31, 43, ibid note, 46, 47, ibid note, 
49, 51, ibid note, 54, 58, 69, ibid note, 
71, 80, ibid note, 86, 101, 108, 126, 135, 
141, 145, 146, 149, 155, ibid note, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 161, 167, 172, 174, ibid 
note, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
186, 190 note, 193, ibid note, 209, 211, 
216, 219, 223,233, 235, 236 wote, 238, 
242, ibid note, 243, 249, 257, 264, 267, 
268, 277, ibid note, 300, 302, 304, ibid 
note, 305, 306, 310, 315, 316, 3195 320, 
824, ibid Tiote, 325, 830, 335 note, 337, 
341, 346, 361, 362, ibid note, 372, 374, 
875, 382, 390 note, 398, 397, 398, 399, 
405, 406, ibid note, 409, 414, 415, ibid 
note, 416, ibid note, 421, 422, 423, 425, 
435, 436, 438, 439, 441, 442, 443, ihioj, 
note, 448, 449 note, 458, 470, 47l, 474, 
476, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480. <81, 483, 
484, 485, 495, ibid note, 499, 504, 513, 
614, 519, 521, 523, 527, 530, 535, ibid 
note, 545, 650, 559, 562; II. 1, 4, 18, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 56, 82, 105, 113, 
116, 119, 122, 123, 127, 128, 133, 139, 
141, 144, 145, ibid note, 146, 152, 153, 
165, 186, 187, 189, 197, ibid note, 198, 
201, 202, 213, 215, 216, 220, 230, 233 
Tiote, 234, 251, 255, 261 note, 263, ibid 
note, 275, 285, 291, 293, 299, 300, 307, 
323, 324, 325, 330, 331, 332, 883, 836, 
341, 347, 352, 853, 356, 860, 363, ibid 
note, 365, 369, 376 note, 384, 388, 402, 
409, 411, 416, 425, 426, 427, 429, 437, 
440, 444, 445, 447, 448, 450, 452, 453, 
454, 460 note, 461, 463, 464, 466, 466, 
ibid note, 469, 470, 472, 473, 476, 483, 
488, 495, 496, 603, 505, ibid note, 506, 
ibid note, 508, 509, 510, 512, 513, ibid 
note, 615, 516, 517, 518, 619, 520, 521, 
622, 623, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 
631, 532, 534, 537, 538, 539, 540, 642, 
645, 646, 547, 648, 652, 558, 554, 
657, 558, 569, 560, 561, 663, 564, 565, 
666, 670, 571 note, 576 note, 677, 578 
note, 582, 592, 612, 624, 625. 

S'iva, a rogne — 1. 197, 198, 199, 200, WA 
note, 201, 202. 

S'iv4— L 523; 11. 255. 

g'ivabbtiti— II. 506, 507, 513. 

g'ivadasa— H. 232 note, 804 note, 322 
note, 834 note, 362 note* 

S'xvadatta — II. 222. 

S'ivafeshetra — II. 449. 

S^iyapTura — ^II. 301. 


SiyayannaTi — I. 27, 28. 

S'iyi — ^I. 45, 46, ibid note ; II. 71. 

S'iyis, the— XI. 498. 

Skanda — 1.12, ibid note, 41, ibid'mU,4l!X 
480, 493, 646, 548 ; II. 167. 

Skandha — I. 523. 

Skandhadasa — ^I. 139. 

S'ma^anayetala— II. 223. 

Sobhavati— II. 251, 261, 262, 351, 412. 

Soma— II 180, 528 note* 

Somada — I. 342, 343. 

Somadatta, father of Yararachi — 7; 
sobl of Govindadatta — 46; sdn of 
Aguidatta — I. 152, 153, 154 ; a prince 
— ^I. 271, 274; a Brahman— I. 293, 
father of Madiravafci — 420. 

Somadeva, author of the Katha Sarit 
Sagara- 1. 11 note, 14 note, 215 note ; 
II. 40 note, 41 note, 61 note, 84 note, 86 
note, 90 note, 250 note, 632, grandfather 
of Harisoma and Devasoma — II. 510. 

Somaka — I, 462, 463. 

^Somaprabha, daughter of Dharmagupta 
— B 118, 119, 120; daughter of the 
Asura Maya I. 252, 255, 256, 267, 268, 
259, 260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 276, 
277, 278, 283, 285, 291, 296, 309, 310, 
316 ; sister of Kajatadanshtra — II. 105, 
daughter of Harisy^min ; — 258,259 $ 
wife of king Brahmadatta — II. 6(]«5, 
613. 

Somaprabha, a Gandharra— I. 333, 334 ; 
son of king Jyotishprabha — ^II. 21, 23, 
24, 25, 26. 

Somasarman, Brahman of Pratishth4na 
—I. 32; Brahman of XJijayini— II. 
617. 

Somalura— II. 180, 181, 189, 190, 191. 

Somasyamin — ^I. 339, 340, 341, 343, 344, 
845, 346. 

Somik4~II. 245. 

Somila — I. 447, 450. 

Sonailaka — I. 633 note* 

Sonahri Eani— I. 70 note* 

Sphatikayaias — II. 18, 124. 

S'rayasti — 1. 104, 268, 278, 281 note, 298 ; 
II. 432, 442, 480. 

SM, the goddess — I. 65, 126, 135 note, 
402 note, 625, 526 noU; .II. 22,136, 
142, 196, 664, 568 note; tdat^hterof 
king S'dsarman — ^I. 44. 

S'nchanda — I. 63. 

S'ridar&tna-II. 195, 201,202,203,204^ 
205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 2X1, 212, 
213, 214. 

Sridattar-^I. 66 margin, 57, 68, 59, 60, 
61,62,63, 64,65,66. 

S'ridhara, a Brahman of TJjjaymi — 

12, 13 ; a Brahman in Malaya, father of 
Lakshmidhara, and Ya^hara XI. 79 ; 
eon of the chaplain MaMdOrara 11. 566. 
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Srigarblia — I. 839. 

S'rikant^a, a country — I. 153, 154, 407, 
410 j a Brahman — II. 220. 

S'rikunjarakum^ra — 476. 

S'rinagar — ^I. 510 note, 

S'jiugabliuja — I. 355, 356, 357, 358, 859, 
860, 361, 862, 363. 364, 365, 366, 867, 
ibid notOi 369. 

S'rmgdravati — II. 609, 610. 

Sringotpddml — I. 337, 343. 

Srinjaya— II. 8 note. 

S'nparvata^II. 197. 

SHpati Varma — I. 41 note, 

S'ri Pulimau — I. 32 note. 

S'nsena— II. 202, 205, 206, 210, 211, 212. 

S'risimdarapura — ^I. 484. 

S'ruta— II. 471. 

Sxutadbara — ^II. 216. 

Srutadhi— II. 148, 149, 151, 154, 169, 
191, 214, 362, 363, 364, 365, 387, 388, 
389, 392, 394, 396, 397, 398, 400, 401, 
402, 404, 407, 409. 

S'rutartha—I. 32, 33. 

S'rutalarman — I. 405, 406, 414, 415, 416,*^ 
417, 422, 433, 434, 436, 437, 438, 440, 
441, 442, 446, 447, 448, 449, 451, 452, 

^ 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 472, 
473, 474, 475, 476, 479, 481, 

S'rutasena — I. 292, 294, 295. 

S'rntavardlaana — I. 355. 

Stambhaka — ^I. 193. 

St. Ambrose — I. 525 mte. 

Sthanu—II. 576. 

StbirabuddM— I. 432, 448, 473, 475. 

Stbdlababu— -II. 138, 865, 366, 389, 392. 

Sthdlabhuja — I. 497, 498. 

Sthdladatta— I. 272. 

Sthtilakesa — ^I. 98, 

Stblila^as— I. 6. 

Stokes, Mr. Whitley—1, 248 note ; II. 629, 
630. 

Stokes, Miss— I. 70 notO) 120 note, 121 
note, 207 note, 361 note j II. 85 note, 
104 note, 162 note, 224 note, 234 note. 

Sub4hu, a follower of Stiryaprabha — 1. 
447, 449; king with wbom Damayanti 
took refuge — ^I. 564 ; enemy of Vikra- 
masinha — 11. 11; Baitya — ^II. 517; 
follower of Yikramdditya— II. 586. 

Subandhu — ^I. 30. 

S'ubha— n. 598. 

Sdbhadatta — II. 2, 3, 4. 

Subhadr4-I. 429. 

Sdbhanaya — ^II. 183. 

S'ubhankaraf — I, 412, 432, 447. 

, Subli4sa — ^I. 447. 

Subhata, father of Chandrikavati — 407, 
412, 413 ; enemy of Yikramasinha — ^II 
11 . 

Subhdti— II. 202. 

^chimukl^ — II. 39. 


Sudar^ana— I. 474, 608, 509. 

S'uddhakirti— II. 149. 

S'uddhapata — ^II. 262. 

Suddhodana, — II. 500 note. 

Sudharmi— II. 439. 

S'tidra— I. 499, 500. 

S'ddrakar-II, 251, 262, 253, 254, 256, 
256, 257. 

Sugama- — I. 447. 

Suga^ia — I. 450. 

Sughosha— II. 202. 

Sugriva — 1. 486 ; II. 442. 

S'uka Saptati — I. 24 note. 

Sukhadhana — I. 394, 395, 396. 

Suk^alaya— I. 840. 

Sukh^vati— I. 427, 436. 

S'ukra — ^I. 422, ibid note, 423, 445. 

Sulochana, daughter of king Sushena — ^1. 
249, 251 ; daughter of king Paurava 
— ^I. 407, 413 ; a Yakshini — I. 467, 468 j 
daughter of Amitagati, — ^II. 448. 

Sumanas, Brdhmau — 1. 559 ; king of Kan- 
chanapuri II. 19, 26 j wife of Kandaroa 
—II. 605, 606, 607, 608, 610. 

Sumangala — ^II. 621, 622. 

Snmant^ — ^I. 507, 608. 

Sumati, minister of king Ugrabhata — II. 
218 ; xninister of king Mahendrdditya 
—II. 564, 566. 

Sumiya, an Asura — I. 425, 429, 436 j a 
Yidy4dhara — ^I. 458, 459, 

Surndyd — I. 430. 

Sumeru, a prince of the Yidyadharas — 
I. 414, 436, 337, 438, 439, 440, 443, 
444, 446, 447, 448, 449, 458, 478, 479, 
481 ; a mountain — 1. 316 note, 320, 431 ; 
n, 469. 

SumitrA — II. 451. 

Sumuiu^ika—I. 416, 417, 421, 422, 423, 
427, 431, 432, 474. 

S'^unabAepha—I. 445 note. 

Sunandana — II. 196, 586. 

Sunda — 1. 108, 432 ; 683 note, 629. 

Sundaraka — 1. 158, 159, 160, 161. 

Sundarapura — ^I. 494. 

Sundarasena — II. 368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 479, 380, 381, 
382, 383, 384, 385. 

Sundan, daughter of a S'ayara — 1. 63, 65 ; 
daughter of Bali — ^I. 430 ; daughter of 
Agnidatta 1. 468, 469, 470, 471 ; daugh- 
ter of Makarakati — ^II. 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10. 

Sunetrar— I. 457. 

Sxmitha— I. 416, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 
425, 428, 429, 431, 432, 434, 435, 436, 
438, 440, 441, 443, 446, 447, 448, 453, 
473, 474, 475, 476. 

Suprabha — ^I. 520, 621. 

Suj^abhA— I. 443. 

SuprahAra— n. 491, 492, 493. 

Supratijna — ^I. 447* 



Snpratika, a Yaksha — 4 $ general of 
S^atanika I. 52^ 53. 

Snpratishthita — 6, 32, 33 ; 11. 490. 

Snrabhi— I. 256 ; II. 450, 472. 

Snrabhidatta, an Apsaras^ — ^I. 238, 239, 
314 i a Yidyadhari — I. 497, 498. 

Snrabkimarnta— II. 142. 

Surabhivatsa — I, 497. 

Sdradatta— II. 134. 

S'dradeva — ^II. 276. 

Snrakshita— I. 356, 367, 366. 

Stirapnra — I. 498. 

S'drasena, a king of Mathnr4 — ^I. 64. 66 ; 
a “ king of old time ”~I. 313 j son of 
king Pratapasena — II. 123, 124; an 
nxorions Rajpnt — II. 480, 481. 

Snratamanjari — ^II. 486,- 486, 489, 491, 
495, 496, 497, 603. 

Snrataprabha—II, 138. 

Surathadeva— II. 371. 

S'dravarman — II. 27. 

Snresvari — I. 485. 

Suroha — ^I. 407, 413, 457, 

Snrosbana — I. 453, 473. 

Snrupa— II. 597. 

Surya — ^II. 528 note. ^ 

Suryaprabba, son of Obandraprabba— I. 
405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, Hid 
note, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 420, 
421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 
429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 
437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 
446, 447, 448, 449, 451, 462, 453, 456, 
457, 458, 459, 471, 472, 473, 4H 476, 
476.477,478, 479, 480, 481; king of 
Vakrolaka II. 328, 329,380, 331, 332, 
334. 

Sfiryatapas— -I, 205, 206. 

Sniarman, king of Pratisbtbina—I. 44, 
45, 46; follower of Sdiyaprabba— I. 
447 457. 

Snsbe^a, a king — I. 249, 250, 251, *152 ; 
aVidyadbaira — ^1.479; son of Karma- 
sen<«,— n. 404, 406, 406, 407. 

Snsbend— II. 4^, 481. 

Sntantn— I. 447. 

Savanna, follower of S'rntaSarinaa--I, 
457; island— 1. 652, 

Suvamabbdml-— I. 510. 

Snvar^advipa, or Svarnadvlpa— I. 332, 
529, 630, 531, 654 ; 11. 5, 6, 9, 10, 599. 

jSnvarnasbtiTin — 8, note. 

Snvasaknmira — I. 434, 435, 436, 440, 
441, 442, 448, 44^ 448,. 453, 477, 481. 

Snve^^a—I. 564. 

Stivig 3 faha, servant of S'aktiraksbita — II. 
394, 895 ; servant of yikramaditya— II. 
613. 

Snvislla— I. 447. 

Svamifcnmdra — 1. 470, 

Svar^amdla— I. 78, 


Svarga— I. 377, 480. 

Svayambbu— I. 483, 485 ; 11. 376. 

Svayamprabba, elder sister of Soma- 
prabba— I. 257, 259, 260; wife of 
Trailokyamalm — ^II. 545, 546, 647, 548, 
650, 661, 658. 

Svayamvaraprabba, (appears from Brook- 
bans's text to be another form of the 
preceding) — ^II. 544, 

SVeta-II. 187, 188. 

SVetadvipa-I. 525, 626; H. 82, 130, 
379, 619. 

SVetarasmi—I. 328, 829, 330, 331, 333. 

SVetasaila— 11. 543, 546, 550. 

Syama Cbaran Mnkbopidbyaya, Pai^idit 
— 431 note ; II 94 note, 235 note. 

Taittiriya Bribma^ia — 445 note. 

Tajika — 1. 336. 

Taksbalila — I. 235, 236 note, 239, 246, 
260, 268, 278, 281, ibid note ; II. 141. 

Talabbata — I. 83. 

Talajangha— II. 454. 

Tamasa—I. 205 note. 

TamSik — I. 329 note. 

Tamralipta— I. 85, 87, 92, 139. 

TamfaliptI— I. 329, 330, 334, 407, 408 ; 

' 11. 143, 248, 266, 268, 342, 343, 346. 

Tanjore — 1. 160 note. 

Tantnkaobcbba — I. 425, 429, 436. 

Tapantaka — I. 189, 191, 308, 319, 371, 
876 j II. 13, 14. 

Tapodatta — ^I. 370. 

Tapodbana— II. 635, 537, 539, 540, 541, 
543, 644, 553, 666, 559, 561. 

Taprobane — 625 note. 

Tara — I, 236, ibid note. 

Taradatta— I. 238, 239, 240, 242, 246, 
258. 

T4raka—I. 3, 165, 156, 167, 470, 471. 

T4ranatba — II. 628, 629. 

Tarangini — II. 187, 188. 

Tarapnra — 551, 553, 657, 668. 

T4ravaH, daughter of king Eambba— * 
I. 408, 409 ; a Vidyadbari II. 141, 146 ; 
wife of king Dbarmadbvaja — ^II. 281, 
282 ; a Gandbarvi — ^II. 597. 

Taravaloka — 498 499, 500, 501, 502, 
603. 

Taravara — I. 236 ^lofe. 

Taravarman — I. 551, 554. 

Tamnacbandra — I. 372, 373, 374. 

Tejabprabba— 1. 437, 453. 473. 

Tejasvati, wife of king A'dityasena — 
129; daughter of king Yikramasena 
1. 270, 271, 274 ; wife of Sunitba 423. 

Tejika — I, 460- 

Tejovati-1. 117. 

Tbmtbakarala— n. 674, 676, 676, 577,. 
674 579, 580, 581, 682. 

Thisolton Dyer— I, 466 note. 4^note^ 
478 note, 573. 
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Tiberius, the emperor— I. 254 woie, 673. 
Tiksbpadansbtra — II, 464. 

Tilottamd— I. 53, 64, 108, 123, 238, 269, 
560 } II. 250, 293, 647, 569. 

Timird — 1. 117. 

Titbibhasaras — I. 487. 

Tithibi— I. 487. 

Tittibha— II. 34, 35. 

Trailokyamalin — ^II. 542, 543, 544, 545, 
646, 547, 649, 550, 551, 552, 554, 657, 
659, 661. 

Trailokyaprabha— II. 544, 546, 547, 562, 
557, 659, 560. 

Trojan horse — ^I. 72. note, 

Tribhuvana, name of a king and his 
city — I. 668 , 559. 

Tribhuvanaprabha — ^II. 644, 646, 648, 
' 652, 560. 

Tridasa, mountain — ^II. 613, 

Trigartd — II. 192. 

Trighanta — I. 214. 

Trikulapataka — I. 441. 

Trikuta— I. 441, 447, 448, 479. 
Triktitasena — I. 441. 

Triloohana Dasa— I. 41 note, 

Tripura — ^I. 61 note, 416 % II. 365, 520, 
Tripur4 — I. 523. 

Tripuran— I. 61 note, 

Triianku— I. 251. 

Trisiras — ^I. 432. 

TriSirsha— II. 460, 463, 464, 465, 472. 
T'rivikramasena — II. 232, 234, 242, 244, 
245, 251, 256, 257, 260, 261, 264, 265, 
271, 276, 277, 280, 281, 283, 284, 292, 
293, 296, 297, 300, 301, 307, 318, 321, 
322, 327, 328, 334, 341, 342, 347, 348, 
350, 351, 353,354,367,358,360, 361, 
637. 

Tumburu — 1. 116, 423. 

Tunghwan — I. 488 note, 

Turushka — ^I. 336. 

Tvashtri — ^I. 456 iHd note, 

Tylor — I. 264 note, 312 note, 499 note, 
" 675; 11.14. 

XTchohhaih^ravas — ^I. 444, 445, 477, 478 5 
11. 21, 593, 694. 

XJd4racharita — ^I. 491, 492. 

Udaya — ^I, 136. 

Udayana — ^I. 51, 55, 56, 66 , 67, Hid note, 
68 note, 98, 165, 269, 270 n II. 474. 
Udayatunga— II. 171, l73, 174^ 
Udayavati-n. 173, 174, 175. 

Uddivin, ivame of a crow — II. 64. 
U^abhata— II. 216, 217, 228. 
UgraTurman — ^I. 447. 

Ujjayini — I. 6 , 42, 59, 60, 67, 69, Hid 
note, 71, 72, 74, 83, 84, 128, 129, 

130, 131, 143, 14 150, 169, 160, 161 , 

197, 242, 243, 245, 270, 334, 836 note, 
341, 342, 459, 463, 466, 468, 469, 470, 
^'471, 639 fll. 11, 12, 13, no, 138. 145, 


146, 148, 14^, 151, 164, 167, 191, 214, 
216, 231, 258, 275, 281, 323, 361, 362, 
366, 387, 392, 394, 395, 396, 397, 400, 
401, 402, 403, 408 note, 414, 454, 482, 
484, 485, 486, 488, 495, 496, 563, 664, 
665, 571, 674, 678, 681, 686 , 587, 692, 
394, 598, 600, 612, 615, 620, 621, 622, 
624. 

Ujjyala— I. 430. 

Uldka-I. 432. 

Umd— I. 4, 43, 126, 169, 167 note, 235, 
478, 484, 495, 623 ; II. 425. 

Umesa Chandra G-upta, B4bti— II. 628, 
Ummadantijafcaka — ^II. 322 note. 
Unmidini — I. 104, 106, 294, H%d notes 
IL 319, 320, 321. 

Unmattaka — I. 447, 450. 
Upabbnktadbana — ^I. 533 note, 

Upakol4— 1. 16. 17, 18, 19, 20 , 21, 23, 29. 
Upamanyu — 1. 324. 

TTpasunda— 1. 108, 432 j II, 583 note, 629. 
Upavarsba— I. 8 , 10, 16, 17, 20, 29, 
TJpendrabala— I. 57. 

TJ^endralakti — ^II. 209, 211, 
l/rdbvaroman — I. 454, 455. 

TJrvaSi— f. 115, 116 , 117, 6745 H. 547. 
USanas — I. 422, Hid note. 

Usba — X. 270, 276, 277, Hid notes II. 
197. 

DTsinara — 1. 11, Hid note, 

ITtpalabasta — II. 489, 495, 496. 

Utpdta — I. 456. 

Utstbala— I. 206, 207, 208, 220 , 225, 226, 
232. 

Cttanka — ^II. 230. 
trttara — ^I. 206. 

TJttaramanasa — I, 357- 
Uttara Pb^guni — ^I. 456 note, 
Vaiduryakdnti — II. 150. 

TaiddryaCringa — ^II. 104, 

Vaigakha— II. 125, 130. 

Yai^ravana — I. 307. 

Vaisvanara, a Brahman — I, 43 ; son of 
Pingalika — 1. 172, 191, 309 5 name of 
the god of fire — I. 43, note, 
Vai^vanaradatta— 1, 152. 

Vajradanshtra, a Vidyadhara — II, 105 5 
an Asura — II. 627. 

Vajrakdta— I. 405 ; II. 114, 

Yajraldka— II. 243. 

Vajramuku^a — II. 234. 

Vajramushti, friend of S'ridatta — ^I. 57 1 
ally of Devamaya — II. 463, 464. 
Vajrapanjara — I. 436, 448, 453, 
Vajraprabha, a Vidyadhara, son of Hema- 
prabba— I. 325, 326 5 II 444; Vidy^. 
dbara king — ^I. 406, 406, 481, 
yajmratra — I. 407, 409 
Vajrasara— II. 14, 15. 

Vajravega — II. 104, 105- 
Vajrayudha— II. 564, 566, 
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Vakataohoblia — I. 36, 40. 

Vakranasa, an owl — II. 70, 71. 

Vakrapara — IT. 4 IS. 

Vakrolaka— II. 328, 329, 330, 449. 

Valimukba — II. 84. 

Vallabhalakti, king of Malava — I. 57, 69 ; 
follower of Vikramaditya — II. 686. 

VallabM— 1. 176, 178, 179, 261, 262, 266, 
283. 

Valmika — ^I. 436. 

Valmiki— I. 4<86, 487, 488, 

Tamadatta — ^II. 135, 136, 

Vamadatta — II, 496. 

Vamad^va — II. 461,. 462. 

Yamaava— II. 352. 

Yandhy§.— II. 594. 

Vankataka — ^I. 454. 

Yaraha— II. 463, 464. 

Yar4hadatta— I. 339. 

Yarahasvdmin — I. 454. 

Ydra^asi— I 839, 342; 11. 139,' 140, 220, 
234, 293, 331, 332, 409, 606, 566, 601. 

Yararncbi — I. 5, 7, 10 thid note, 11, 16, 
19, 21, 22, 23, 26, 28, 29, 31, 41 note, 51. 

Yardbamdna— I. 194, 205, 206, 207, 224, 
232, 355, 363, 366; II. 600, 6l7. 

Varsba— I. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, lY, 20, 21, 
29. 

Vanina—I. 475, 560; IL 457, 528 
643. 

Yaranaiarman — I. 453. 

Yarusiasena — I. 407, 410, 

Yasantaka-I. 53, 67, 74, 75, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 93, 97, 98, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 118, 122, 123, 165, 187, 189, 
191, 308, 371, 494, 495, 572; II. 2, 79, 
83, 427. 

Yasantatilaka-^n. 498. 

Yasantasena — I. 294. 

Vasavadatti— I. 67, 71, 72, 73, 75, 82, 
83, 84, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98 ibid note, 
101, 102, 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 123, 
124, 125, 151, 164, 165, 167, 168, 170, 
172, 173, lUd note, 386, 187, 189, 194, 
236, 270, 279, 280, 291, 292, 295, 296, 
300, 301, 304, 305, 307, 308, 309, 311, 
316 ; 327, 401, 628 ; II. 429, 443, 475, 
478, 482, 483. 

Vasishta, or Yasisbta — ^I. 122 note, 523. 

Yasubhdti— II. 202, 203, 204. 

Yasndatta, a mercbant in. Patalipatra— - 
1. 168 ; son of a mercbant in Yallabbi 
— ^I. l76, 179 ; king ruling a city of the 
same name— I. 2G4, 265, 266 ; n^^me of 
a Brabman — 1, 283 ; name of a follower 
of Suryaprabba — 1. 430, 447 ; real name 
of Aksbaksbapanaka — II. 222, a mer- 
chant of Yakrolaka — II. 330. « 

Yasndatta wife of Somadatta — ^I. 7 ; 
daughter of Dbarmadatta — II. 247,248. 
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Yasuki — I. 32, 55, 67 ibid note, 183, 538, 
544; II. 171, 225, 312, 313, 314, 397, 
668 note, 

Yasumati— H. 450, 

Yasumati — II. 135. 

Yasundbara — II. 1. 

Yasnnemi — I. 65. 

Yatapi — I. 432. 

Yatsa, son of S'rutasarman — I. 32, 33 ; 
name of a territory I. 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 82, 83, 84, 94, 95, 97, 98, 
101, 102, 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 118, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 145, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 163, 164, 165, 167, 171, 172 
173, 186, 189, 191, 193, 233, 235, 268. 
269, 270, 274, 276, 277, 278, 270, 280; 
281, ibid note, 282, 285, 290, 292, 295, 
296, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
807, 208, 309, 310, 311, 315, 316, 317, 
319,326,327,367,375, 380, 381, 390, 
399, 401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 481, 483, 
493,494,493,518,524, 527, 529, 531, 
538, 569 ; II. 1, 2, 4, 14, 15, 17, 18, 04, 
75J79, 90, 108, 124, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
133, 134, 187, 411, 412, 419, 422, 425, 
421 428, 429, 431, 432, 439, 443, 444, 
474, 475, 476, 477, ibid note, 478, 482, 
483, 484, 496 ; a hermit— I. 251. 

Yayn — ^I. 473, 475 ; II, 626 note, b2Snofe, 

Ydynbala— I. 458, 473. 

Yayupatba-II. 439, 440, 441, 444, 446, 
449, 456, 457, 458, 460, 463, 4>H, 475, 
478, 486, 497. 

Yayuvegayaias — II. 457, 458, 476. 

Yedakumbba — I. 44. 

Yegarat — II. 428, 443. 

Yegavati— II. 427, 428, 429, 430, 432, 
434, 437, 438, 443, 449, 456, 476, 563. 

Yegila — I. 450. 

Yela— II. 129, 130, 131. 

Yena-II. 604. 

Yeni— I. 467. 

Yetasa— I. 7. 

Yetiavat — I. 456. 

Yibhavasn — I. 455. 

Yibbishana — I. 78, 79, 82, 431, 486 ; II. 
584. 

Yichitrakatba — II. 138, 141, 193, 214, 
363, 389, 392. 

Yicbitr^i'da — I. 457. 

Yidagdiiachudilmani— II. 24-5. 

Yidarbha— I. 539, 541, 518, 559, 500, 
561, 563, 565, 566, 567, 508. 

Yideba— 1. 148. 

Yidhdma— I. 52. 

Yidisa— I. 296 ; II. 158, 159. 

Yidusbaka — i. 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 144, 145 note, note ; II. 
638. 
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Vidynoholiiiikha — I 214, 

Vidyudclhvaia — II. 513, 614, 5l5, 516, 
517, 618, 619, 520, 621, 522, 523, 524, 
625, 526, 527, 628, 529, 561. 

Tidyuddyota — I. 294, 295- 
Vxdynjjiva — II. 172. 

Vidyullekiia — JI. 143. 

Vidyunmala, daughter of the king of 
Cbina—I. 407, 413, %lid note ; a Yak- 
shi^i — 1. 467. 

Vidyutpralbha, a Yidyadhara — 454 j 
a Baitya — ^II. 514, 515. 

Yidyntprabha, granddaughter of Bali— 

I. 58 ; a Eakshasi— I. 215 5 a Yakshf^i 
—1. 229, 230, 231. 

Yidyutpxuija — II. 468, 463. 

Yidyutpunja — II. 458. 

Yigatahhaya — I. 57, 65. 

Yihitasena — 1. 117. 

Vijaya, a holy place in Kashmir, sacred 
to S'iva— I. 485 5 II. 315 5 a hare— 11 
66 . 

Yijayadatta— I. 208, 209, 210, 217, 218, 
219, 387 note. ^ 

Yijayakshetra, L g. Yijaya, a holy«place 
in Kashmir-I. 366. 

Yijayamalin— II. 185. ^ 

Yijayasena— II. 412, 413, 414. 
Yijayavarman, a Kshatriya of S4garaptira 
— I. 611 j king of Lita — 11. 586. 
Yijayavati— II. 171, 173. 

Yijayavega — I. 219. 

Yijitasn— II. 142, 143, 145, 146, 
Yijrimbhaka — 1. 437. 

Yika^a, a follower of Sdryaprabha— -I. 

450 j a swan — II. 37, 112 note. 
Yikat^sha — I. 425, 432, 436, 463, 
Yikatavadana — I. 506, 607. 

Yikrama — ^1- 456. 

Yikramacha^da — !• 188. 

Yik'-^nditya, the famous king of 
X ini^I. 74 note ; II. 291 notef 318, 
3* ote, 360, 563, 566, 566, 667, 670, 

5 72, 673, 582, 683, 585, 586, 587, 

6 691, 592, 693, 695, 598, 599, 611, 
- e. 613, 614, 616, 616, 618, 624 ; king 

of Pataliputra — ^I. 347, 848, 349, 352. 
853, 364. , 

Yikramake^arin— II. 138, 231, 246, 360, 
361, 362, 388, 389, 392, 399. 
Yikramanidhi— n. 586. 

Yikramapura— I. 519. 

Vikramaiakti, son of Yallabhalakti — 
57, 59, 66 ; a Yidyadhara — 441, 442, 
456, 473 ; king of Gauda — I. 461, 462, 
468 5 minister of Sundarasena — ^II. 368, 
369, 376, 381, 884 ; general of Yikra- 
ma^tya — IT. 567, 568, 583, ibid note^ 
584, 685, 586. 

Tikrainasena, king of Ujjayini — I. 270, 
274; father of Tmikramasena — 232. 


Vikramasinha, king of Ujja-yini I. 242, 
243, 246 ; king of Pratishthana— II. 11, 
12 . 

Yikramatunga, king of Pdtaliputra— I. 
322, 323 ; king of Yikramapura — 1. 519, 
620, 621, 523, 524. 

Vikyitadanshtra — 1. -460. 

Yikroiana — I. 464. 

Yilambaka — I. 450. 

Yilasapura — I. 372, 374. 

Yilasalila — i. 372. 

Yildsini, a princess" *)f T4mraIip<-4 — ^I, 
408 ; daughter of Sumeru— I. 448, 
Yilochana — I. 460. 

Yimala, follower of Sdryaprabha — I. 

447 ; father of Dhavala — II. 262. 
Yimalabnddhi— II. 138, 139, 151, 154, 
170, 191, 362, 889, 392, 398. 
Vimalakara— II. 167. 

Yimardana — I. 456. 

Yinadatta — ^II. 430, 431. 

Yinalaua — I. 286 note. 

Yinashtaka— I. 95.. 

Yinata — I. 79 note^ 182 ; II, 812, 316. 
Yinayajyoti — II. 185. 

Yinayakar-I.4785 IT. 163. 
Yinayasf£mini — ^I. 200. 

Yinayavati, a fruit»maiden— II. 142, 143, 
145, 146; mother of Muktdphala- 
dhvaja— II. 657. 

Yindhya — I. 4, 6, ibid note^ 6, 13, 31, 32, 
36, 42, 62, 63, 65, 72, 84, 94, 128, 129, 
160, 188, 205, 257, 259, 286 note, 383, 

384, 387, 491, 502, 606, 523, 583, 535, 
647; II. 120, 149, 176, 182, 191, 214, 
259, 354, 864, 389, 391, 393, 396, 449. 

Yindhyabala— II. 686. 

Yindhyaketu-II. 380, 381, 382, 383, 384, 

385. 

Yindhyapara — I. 385. 

Yindumati— I. 227, 228, 229, 232. 
Yindurekhd — 228, 229, 232 
Yinitamati, son of Kamalamati— II. I7l, 
172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 
189, 190 ; minister of Mandaradeva — 
II. 373 5 minister of Amaradatta — II. 
402. 

Vipaid— II. 224. 

Yira — 535, ibid note, 536. 

Yirabahu, king of Yiyogapura— I. 610; 
relation and enemy of Yikramasinha — 
II. 11 ; friend of Dhavalamukha— II. 
57 ; king of Anangapura — II. 278 ; king 
of Ayodhya — II. 493. - 

Yirabhadrar— I. 476, 478, 480. 
Yirabhata— I. 407, 408, 409, 410,413, 
416, 4>17\ 

Yirabhuja, king of Yardham4na — 355, 
356,^857, 365, 366, 367; king of S'aila- 
pura — I. 385. 

Yirachita— 1. 97. - > 
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VIradovar-n, 275, 276. 

Virajita— 631. 

Viraketu- IL 297, 298, 300* 

VIraprablia— 11. 19. 

Virapnra — I. 602, 608, 604, 613, 614. 

Tiraiarman, follower of Sdryaprabba— 
1. 447; follower of bTarayahaiiadatta 
—I. 496. 

Virasena, follower of Sdryaprabba— I. 
447. 467; king of Sinbala— II. 668. 

Tirita— I. 110, 296, 667; II. 887, ibid 
Tiote, 634. 

firavara— I. 253, ibid notet 619, 620, 621, 
622, 523, 624 ; IL 261, 252, 263, 264, 
265, 256, 267 note, 

Viravarman — ^I. 146. 

Viravati— L 619, 621, 622 ; H. 251, 254. 

Viroobana — I. 447, 473. 

Viroba~I. 457. 

Virdpaksba — I. 306, 307. 

Virdpa^akla— I. 437, 

Virdpaiarman— I. 371, ibid men gin, 

Yi^dkba, son of Kditikeya — ^I. 157, 480 ; 
follower of Sdryaprabha — ^I. 447. 

Vilakhila — L 33, 34. 

Vilala— I. 450 ; II. 342, 412. 

Vishamaiila, another name ofV7ikram4» 
ditya— II. 566, 666, 573, 592, 693, 595, 
6li, 613, 614, 624, 

Yishaparvan — ^I. 432. 

Yishnn— I. 44, 52 68, ibid note, 78 

nde, 79, 80, 115, 116, 117, 126, 151, 
182, 183, 197, 220, 243, 277, 327, 328, 
329, 33.% 334, 350, 366, 367, 412, 423, 
444, 449, 452, 453, 462, 474, 477, 486, 
609 note, 519, 626^ ibid note, 627, 628, 
635, 542, 546, 650 ; II. 1 note, 38, 82, 
117, 118, 126, 130, 168, 160, 163, 164, 
ibid note, 166, 172, 185, 186, 187, 191, 
196, 197, 199, iUd note, 201^216, 225, 
235 note, 251, 270, 288, 297, 306, 328, 
ibid note, 341, 363, ibid note, 364, 376 
note, 391 note, 406, 431, 432, 454, 466, 
469 note, 619, 620, 521, 627, 664, 668 
note, 677, 623. 

Yishpndatta, a relation of S'akfcideva— 
1. 208 ; son of Yasndatta— I. 283, 284, 
286. 

Yishp.nganga — I. 610 note. 

Yishjitignpta — ^I. 467. 

Yishnnmati — ^I. 61. 

Yilh^n^akti — ^I. 38, 40. 

Yishnnsvdmin, husband of Kdlaratri — I. 
168 ; a Brahman of Anga — II. 271 a 

teacher in Yakrolaka — 11.330 ; a Brah- 
man of Patalipntra — ^II. 348. 

Yishnnvarman— I. 551. 

Yi^oka— I. 447. 

Yi4vadatta, a Brahman of Kdgasthala — 
I. 64; brother of Brahma^tta and 
Somadatta— 1. 293. 


Yilvakarman— *1. 108, 126, 310, 477 ; II. 

270, 633, 563, 684, 587, 588, 600, 613. 
Yi^vdmitra— I. 60, 218 note, 238, 250, 251, 
286. 

Yilvantara — II. 498. 

Yilvamchi — I. 418. 

Yilvdvasti— I. 175, 181, 455, 459; H. 
309, 310. 

Yisvesvara — ^I. 41 note. 

Yitabhaya— I. 478. 

Yitabhi 1.472. 

Yitabhiti-I. 412, 432, 459, 471. 
Yitankapnra—I. 206, 207, 225, 226 ; II. 
272. 

Yitasta — ^I. 235, ibid note, 337, 356 ; It. 

82, 196, 197. 

Yitastadatta — I. 236. 

Yittapapnri—II. 366. 

Yiyogapnra — I. 608. 

Yyihaspati— I. 299, 444, 477; II. 28%> 
506, 681 ' 

Y?ikshaghata—II. 27l. 

Yrishabha— I. 625, 527. 

Yrish^is — II. 199, ibid note, 

^ Yyitca — I. 415 note. 

Yyatti— I. 7, 8, 9, 10, tttd note, 16, 17, 
21^ 22, 23. 

Yy4ghra ala — II. 567. 

Yyaghrabhata, friend of S'ndatta — I. 
67; follower of Sdryaprabha— *1. 

457. 

Yyaghraparakrama — II. 368, 376, 385) 
Yyaghrasena — ^II. 138, 365, 366, 3S 
389, 392, 

Yyasa — 1. 484. 

Wheeler — I. 499 note. 

Yadhhavishya — II. 37, 38. 

Yadn— I. 277. 

Yajnadatta, a friend of Bhojila — ^I. 11, 
12, 13 ; father of Pingalika— 1. 171 ; a 
Brahman who gained wealth from a 
Pigaoha— I. 255. 

Yajnadattd—II. 91. 

Yajnadeva — II. 510. 

Yajnartichi — I. 448. ^ 

Yajnasoma, i Brahman of Malava—^. 
56 ; a Brahman of Patalipntra — II. 62 ; 
a Brdhman of Yajnasthala— II. 861, 
352, 510. 

Yajnasena — I. 447, 

Yhjnasthala — ^I. 255 ; II. 348, 351, 610 * 
Yajnasv4min — ^II. 606, 607, 619, 620, 
Yajnavalkya— I. 439, 440, 479. 

Yajnlj— II. 197. 

Yalnhsvdmin — ^II. 216, 218. 

Yamar-I. 473, 476, 645, 560; H. 20, 116, 
187 note, 188, 189, ^6 note, 333 note, 
528 note, 575, 581. 

Yamadanshtra, an Asnra— I. 52 ; a 
Bakshasa — 1. 141, 143, 385 ; a follower 
of S'rnta^rman — ^I. 453, 473 
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YaTnajiliv&~II. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Yamasikha— II. 572, 582. 

Yamini-I. 435. 

Yamtiiia, tlie river — I. 208, 281 noie, 514 
note; 11. 27, 28, 30, 242,332, 683; 
daughter of the hermit Matanga — II. 
129, 130, 131, 373, 379. 

Talaliketn, king of S^obh4vati — 11. 261 ; 
king of Anga — 11.284,286, 287, 288, 
289, 291, 292 ; king of S'ivapnra — ^IT. 
301, 302, 304, 306. 

Yasaskara — II. 412. 

Yasasvati — ^II. 205. 

Yalodhana — II. 319. 

Yalodhara — II. 79, 80, 81, 82, 83. 

Yasodhara — I. 638. 

Yasolekha — ^I. 536. 

Yalovarman — I, 632, 533, 634, 635. 

Yangandharaya^a — I. 53, 67, 68, 73, 74, 
76, 83, 84, 95, 96, 101, 102, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 116, 117, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
145, 148, 149, 152, 163, 164, 165, 173, 


174, 186, 189, 190, 191, 193, 270, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 286, 292, 295, 296, 

299, 300, 301, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
315, ^6, 327, 369, 402, 443, 483, 492, 
672; 11. 2,429,476,476. 

Yavakrita — II. 632. 

Tavanasena — I. 331. 

Yayati — I. 98 note, 239. 

Ysaie le Triste — I. 488 note, 
Yggdrasil—I. 64 note, 

Yogakarandaka — 1. 149. 

Yogakarandika — I. 87. 

Yogananda— I. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 
30, 57l. 

Yogandhara — I. 52, 63. 

Yogesvara— I. 74, 282, 296, 298, 299, 

300. 

Togesvan — ^I. 136, 143. 

Yndhishthira— I. 27 note, 108, 310 ; XL, 
296 note. 

Zohak — Addendum to Fasciculus IV, 
following page 384. 


B, Subjects. 


Abscess caused to burst by false tidings 
of a calamity — 1. 102. 

Aditya, name of a class of deities — 1. 449 ; 
contains Arydman and Fushan — ^I. 456 
note. 

Adoption of the yet unborn son of a 
woman by a dying thief — II. 329. 

■Aindra, grammar, superseded by that of 
Panini— 1. 17. 

Air, stories of transportation through — ^I. 
575 ; power of travelling in, bellowed 
at will— II. 23. 

Aitareya Brahma^a, held by Dr. Bajen* 
dralal Mitra to refer to an actual hu- 
man sacrifice — ^I. 445 note. 

Affn Well that ends Well, its original 
source — II* 618. 

Alms, a wife demands her husband’s 
life as—II. 63 ; 603. 

Aloes- wood turned into charcoal — 44. 

Ambassador, the person of, inviolable — 

' 442 ; II. 895. 

Anger, renunciation of, illustrated by a 
tale— I. 293. 

Animal transformation — 37, 341, 342 ; 
H, 135, 136, 167, 168. 

Animals, charmed with the tale of 
Gunadhya— I, 48 ; those unlucky to 
meet — ^1. 578. 

Antichr*st, birth of aunounced — 629. 

Ape that brings up money — II. 8 ; kills 
the bird that admonishes him — 39. 


Apsaras, name^ of certain female divini- 
ties who reside in the sky and are the 
wives of the Gandharvas— I. 52, 115, 
238, 239, 260, 267, 286, 287, 292, 304, 
310, 407, 430, 481, 528 ; II. 676, 577. 

Apsaras obliged to leave her mortal hns- 
band as soon as she has borne a child 
—I. 250. 

Argo, the freeing of— 11. 629. 

Arghya— II. 548. 

Arm, of a Edkshasa, cut off by a hero (as 
in the Russian story of the Witch 
Girl)— 1. 138. 

Armies, forms in which they are drawn 
up— I. 448, 452, 472 ; II 467. 

Arrows drawn to the ear — I. 475. 

Ascetic falsely accused of eating chil- 
dren — ^I. 203 ; description of — ^II. 367 ; 
disguise of assumed— II. 239 ; female, 
when struck with a ball by a prince, 
sends him in search of a wife— II. 113 ; 
Euro^an ptjxallels — ihid note ; grove, 
description of — ^U. 484. 

Asceticism, part of the merit obtained 
by, given away— I, 251 ; practised to 
propitiate a divinity — ^II. 171, 616, 645 ; 
to obtain magic power— II. 445 ; to 
obtain magical weapons — II. 515; to 
obtain a husband — I. 355 ; II. 538 ; to 
secui^ victory for a husband — ^II. 624. 

Ashes, life restored by sprinkling them 
on a dead body— II. 612, 
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Ass in tlie panther’s skin — II. 65, and 

•note. 

Assassins, employed against a hostile 
army — ^I. 149. 

Assessors — 11. 497. 

Astrologers, secret arrangement made 
with, by a king’s minister, in order to 
keep him from an imprudent marriage 
—I. 280. 

Astrology, knowledge of, possessed by a 
Brahman— I. 272. 

Asura, generic name of certain demons 
in perpetual hostility with the gods— 
I. 2, 69, 70, 71, 116, 155, 157, 257, 260, 
268, 276, 283, 299, 309, 337, 406, 407, 
414, 415, 416, 417, 425, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 435, 445, 447, 453, 456, 474, 475, 
477, 478, 481, 558, 559 ; II. 255, 270, 
271, 881, 486, 487, 514, 515, 516, 517, 
522, 524 626, 627, 530, 539, 640, 641, 
542, 543, 547, 549, 551, 552. 

Alyamedha sacrifice — I. 411, 415. 

Austerities,- wonderful power of— II. 
538. 

Automata, of wood — ^I. 390. i 

Avadana, the Bodhisattva, story of 
Brahmadatta found in — 11.^06 note ; 
theMahdvastu, story of the monkey and 
the porpoise found in — ^II. 84 note; 
contains story of a girl cured of 
leprosy — ^II. 632. 

Avadanas, Indian fables found in — II. 
44 note, 45 46 note, 47 note, 55 

note, 60 note, 61 note, 62 note, 67 note, 
69 note, 75 note, 76 note, 77 note, 87 
note, 88 note. 

Back, the ungrateful wife carries a 
maimed man on her — II. 102. 

Backward repetition of a charm — II. 

221 . 

Bagpipe, story of the fox and the — ^II. 
30 note. 

Balakhilyas, divine personages of the 
size of a thumb — ^I. 79, 572. 

Baldness, cure of —II. 55. 

Bamboo, serpent carried inside a — ^H. 
140. 

Bandit of the Brahman oastd II, 202. 

Bandits attack and plunder a caravan— 
I. 262 j attack a king— II. 696. 

Banshi — II. 253 note. 

Barbarian, see Bhilla, Kirdta, H^tanga, 
Mleohohha, Pnlinda, S^avara. 

Barber engaged in a palace intrigue— I. 
288. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Jjiebreoht’s essay 
on the sources of— 1. 248 note. 

Basilisk, superstition that it can kill 
with a look — ^I. 294. 

Basilisks placed as guards— II. 464, and 

note. 


Basket, a maiden set afloat in— 1. 103 ; 
a fierce monkey substituted for the 
maiden— itid. 

Bathing-place, a holy — ^II. 196. 

Bath of blood— I. 63, 572 ; II. 628, 636. 

Beasts and birds, power of understand- 
ing the language of — I. 499. 

Beating of a wife transformed into a 
mare, regularly practised before eirery 
meal — 11. 136. 

Beauty, illuminating power of — 121. 

Bees, form of assumed by magic — 120} 
charm against — ^II. 201. 

Bewildering and counteracting, science 
of— 1.439. 

Bhilla or Bheel, name of a wild mountain 
race notorious for its depredations, 
often synonymous with S^avara and 
BnKnda— I. 84, 491, 550 j II. 20,63, 
64, 164, 155, 381, 382, 390, 595, 597. 

Bhuta, a goblin — II. 233, 234. 

Binding enemies’ limbs, art of— I. 460. 

Bird, gigantic— I. 54, 77, 672 ; II. 630’; 
carries S'aktideva to the golden city 
—I. 221. 

Blrdf used for riding through the air— II 
632. 

Birds, the king of the — ^II. 65, and note $ 
gardeners in the form of — II. 533 ; lan- 
guage of understood by men — ^II. 368 ; 
language of understood by Melampus 
—IX. 638. 

Birth, effect of thoughts in a former — ^I, 
242 ; recollection of previous, of omi- 
nous import, I: 239. 

Bitch, meat smeared with pepper given 
to — 89, 90 j in her former fife a 
woman — I. 89. 

Black antelope, the skin of, worn by an 
ascetic — 1. 198. 

Blackhead, how cured — I. 573. 

Blood, turned into sap —I. 81 j bath of, 
I. 63, 672 ; II. 628, 636. 

Bluebeard chamber— I. 224, 576; n. 
268, 451. 

Boar, story of the pious boar who ggye 
his flesh to be devoured by a lion — ^II. 
177. 

Bodhisattva, one who has one birth be- 
fore he attains the state of a supreme 
Buddha— I. 376; II. 101, 103, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 175, 176, 178, 182, 186, 
189, 190, 308, 314, 316, 628. 

Bodhisattva Avadana, story of Brahma- 
datta found in— II. 606 note. 

Body of a man who had been a Danava 
in a previous birth, preserved embalm- 
ed — I. 416 ; he re-enters it — ^>20. 

Boon granted by the hermit Burvasaa— 
I. 111. 

Boy of the Brahmanio caste sacrifices 
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bimself to save a 3^1 j 

parallels to the story — 342. 

Br'dhman, bestowing goods on a means 
of acquiring merit — I. 199 ; four 
stages of the life of a — I. 200 notes 
hospitality to, costs a couple their 
lives— I. 240 ; guilt of killing — 204. 

Brahinan-Rakshasa, or Brahman demon 
-I. 282 ; II, 338, 511, 573. 

Brahmany docks, separation of during 
thenight— 1. 117; II. 659. 

Braid of hair worn by a woman as a 
sign of mourning for an absent hus- 
band— II. 436. 

Bride, private ;^roperty of — TI. 405. 

Bridegrooms, hundreds of killed by a 
demon (who resembles Asmodeus in 
the story of the seven times wedded 
maid”)— 1. 138, UC, 141. 

Brigands, belonging to wild mountain 
tribes- -I. 84 and note s make a de- 
scent upon a royal grant to Br£hmans 
— *1. 17l. (See also Bandits.) 

Brothers, story of. the two (a common 
folk-lore tale) — I. 208, 887 nofe;J!I. 
633. 

Buddhism, a king converted to, by^ a 
mendicant — II. 175. 

Buddhist, red robe of a, compared to the 
hue of sxmset — ^II. 189. 

Bug-bears employed to terrify men 
searching for treasure — ^I. 8075 II. 
631. 

Bull of S'iva— II. Ill, 139, 522, 576. 

Buried treasure stolen — I. 298. 

Burning of a house in order to produce 
a false impression of a princess’s death 
—I. 61, 107. 

Burning-places, delight of S'iva in — 6. 

Cake, of flour mixed with molasses 
resembling those offered by the Jews 
to the qneen of heaven — I. 8, and note. 

Camel the, treacherously killed by the 
lion, the panther, the jackal and the 
crow — ^II. 36; a man undertakes to 
V^aoh one to read — II. 636. 

Camphor-maiden — 380. 

Camphor, Inmps of, given as a marriage 
present by the father of the Camphor- 
maiden— -I. 400; bestowed in amar- 
^age ceremony by king Janamejaya — 
I. 411. 

Candle of human fat — 306. (See also 
Addendum to Fasciculus IV ; im- 
mediately following page 384.) 

Cannibalism — II. 616. 

Caravan, plundered by a S'avara chief— I 
176; by bandits — ^262. 

Cat, form of, assumed by Indra out of 
feai>— I. 123; liberated by a mouse 
that gnawaJts bonds aaimderi 1. 297 1 


description of — ^II. 110 ; the hypocriti* 
cal, 11. 67, 636. 

Cave leading into the infernal regions — 

I. 446; 11. 197. 

Centipedes extracted from the inside of 
a king’s head — ^I. 264. 

Ohakravakas, separated at night — 1. 117 ; 

II. 559. 

Ohandala, the generic name for a man 
of the lowest and most degraded of the 
mixed tribes — I. 227, 241, 242 ; II, 56, 
490, 491, 496, 509, 511, 612. 

Chanting of the Sama Veda — I. 35. 

Chariot that flies through the air — ^I. 259, 
278, 326, 892, 400, 440; II. 146, 553, 
556, 624. 

Chariy£ Pitaka, story of T4ravaloka 
found in the — II. 639. 

Charm for destroying Rdkshasas— JI. 
70 1 life-prolonging — II. 136 ; for pro- 
ducing dreams — 11 175 ; for iDroduoing 
invisibility — ^II. 221 ; for restoring a 
dead person to life— II. 243 and note. 

Chastity, gives power to raise np an 

^ elephant — ^I. 329 ; to lull to sleep an 
elephant— 330 note ; vow of perpetual, 
— I. 257 f II. 146 5 perfection of, illus- 
trated — II. 182, 

Oh^taka, its delight in rain — ^II. 559. 

Child abandoned by heavenly beings — I. 
304; birth of, produced by a magic 
potion — I. 355. 

Children, Harasvamin accused of eating, 
I. 203 ; French gentlemen accused of 
eating — II. 630 ; death of, not to be 
regretted, as other ones may he got 
afterwards — I. 897. 

Childlessness, sorrow of — I. 820, 821. 

Churning of the sea — ^I. 277; II. 229, 
668 note. 

Circle, jnagioal — I. 154, 349, 675; II. 
671, 629. 

Ciroumambulation, see Desiul, 

Cloudless sky, thunder from — ^II. 446, 
and note, 

Cpimsoation of goods a more severe 
punishment than death — ^II. 383. 

Conflict, magical — I. 343 and note. 

Consumption, disease of — II. 205. 

Cook, Ndla disguises himself, as a — 
567 ; Bhima d&guises himself as a— II. 
634. 

Coronation, ceremony of— II. 408, 473. 

Corpse of another entered by magical 
power — ^I. 21 ; IT, 363 ; a man enters 
the corpse of his former self— I, 420. 

Couple that died of separation— the— T- 
105; 11.480, 

Courage tested by cutting off the noses 
of impaled corpses— I. 182; demons 
much impressed by— II, 207, 867, 361. 
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Coitrfe of the Yidyadharaa — It. 439. 

Cow, eating the iBlesli of, a great sin — 
227 j the flesh of, eaten by seven 
Brahmans in time of famine — •!, 241. 

Crabs devour their own parents — 219. 

Crane devoured by the wa&am— II. 32. 

Criminal, a lady falls in love with a — 
II.-297, 493, 639. 

Crow and the palm, the fable of—I. 
271 j on the left hand an nnfavonr- 
able omen — I. 465 ; feigns to have been 
wounded by his own friends in order 
to be^le the owls — II. 69 ; dissuades 
the birds from making the owl king, 
— ^II. 63, 686 . 

Crows and owls, enmity between—II, 64, 
and note ; dogs turned into crows — ^II. 
612. 

Crowns of snakes — II. 633. 

Crown-prince, appointment of — I. 484. 

Cnrse inflicted by a divine being — I. 4, 
52, 116 ; II. 193, 509, end of appoint- 
ed thidm 

Curse of a parent—I. 497, 602 ; II. 291 ; 
terrible power of a parent’s— I. 555 
note s of a hermit— 1. 506 ; II. 130, 598 ; 
of a hermit’s pupil — 536 j inflicted 
by a female of the Gandharv!!?race — 
II. 537 ; laid on a Vidyadhara by 
hermits— II. 438 j termination of — I. 
834, 514} 11. 123} termination of 
appointed — ^Xl. 105 j appointed end of 
arrives— I. 389. 

Cnrse imposed on a Tidy4dhari termi- 
nates — ^I. 225, 232 } a company dis- 
persed by a — II. 150, 

Baitya, a demon opposed to the gods, 
often synonymous with Asnra — ^I. 58, 
59, 71, 228, 257, 420, 432, 423, 425, 
428, 432, 436, 453, 476 ; II 196, 197, 
199, 200, 269, 270, 41-2, 487, 488, 514, 
515, 516, 517, 622, 526, 627, 542, 643, 
644, 547, 649. 

Banavas, a class of demons often identi- 
fied with the Baityas. Both classes 
arc identified with the Asnras — 7l, 
116, 417, 420, 422, 423, 425, 4?^ 429, 
432, 436, 444. 448, 453, 472, 47% 481 } 
n, 216, 255, 466, 642, 543, 544, 557, 
583. 

Bancing considered unbecoming — 1. 469 5 
compulsory, caused by magical music 
-I. 577. 

Basyns, a class of demons, have no power 
when the sun rises— I- 550. 

Baughter of king CJhai^i^amahdsena car- 
ried off by Udayana king of Vatsa— I. 
83 } birth of hotter than that of a son 
—1. 249} birth of why considered an 
evil-I. 261. 

Bead body of another man entelred by 


magic power— I. 21, 22; II. 353} 
stupid giant persiiaded that he is dead 
— I. 364; power of resuscitating the 
—I. 499. 

Beath, nature of the fear of, taught to 
a merchant’s son — I. 237 ; grove im- 
I>ervious to — II. 187. 

Beer, punishment inflicted for killing 
a — I. 106, 575. 

Deformity produced by magical spells, 
fer the sake of disguise— I. 74 ; pro- 
duced by magic — I. 572 ; of Yakshas 
—II. 204. 

Deity that presides over a chariot — ^H. 

524 ; over an omen — II 617. 

Deities, early Indo-Germanio looked 
upon as of both senes — II 638. 

Demon, female (Yakshini) gained in 
marriage by a mortal — 11. 193} the 
twenty-five tales of commence — ^II. 
232} other forms of ibid notes (see 
Asara, Dasyn, Rakshasa, and Yaksha.) 
Besinl, the practice of walking round 
an object of reverence with the right 
- hand towards it— I. 98 note ; 108, 400, 
573^ II 83, 305, 435, 417, 629. 

Dharna, custom of sitting in— I. 73 note, 
Dice-»I. 562 } II. 221 ; animated used 
by the god S'iva— II. 472 } a gambler 
forces the Mothers to play at — IX. 575 } 
challenges the god Siva to play at — 11. 
676. 

Disease relieved by false tidings of cala- 
mity— I. 117. 

Disputation, princess skilled in — II. 173. 
Disputatiousness, the evils of — II. 116. 
Distraction produced by the sight of a 
beautiful woman — I. 104, 294 } II. 
320. 

Distribution of presents on tbe occasion 
of a maiTiage — I. 97. 

Doctor AUwissend, story of, traced in 
India and other countries — 274 note. 
Dog running from left to right an un- 
favourable omen— I. 465 } story of 
Dewellyn’s dog Gelert found in India^ 
— II. 90 note. 

Dogs, men turned into— II 513. 

Dolls constructed by magic — ^I. 258. 
pomba hanged while showing a maid 
’ how to hang herself— I. 87, 88 . ^ 

Donkey, story of the boys that milked 
the — ^II. 89. 

Doom, day of— II. ^7. 

Double-headed serpent — ^II. 88 and note. 
Bream, inanspicions— I. 331} seen at 
the end of the night quickly fulfilled 
— 441 } about a Vetila (Vampire}, 
and import of— I. 643 } a hero falls in 
love with a lady seen inar— 1 . 676 j II* 
688 . 
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Direain, indicative of recovery from a 
disease — I. 266. ^ 

Dream, a prince informed of Hs fntnre 
fortunes in a — II. 866. 

Dreams, charm for producing-^II. 176 
Dreams immediate^ before mominff 
true — II. 482 and note. 

Drum, beaten while condemned criminals 
are being led to execution-— I. 64 ; II. 

TT jackal and the— ^ 

IJL* 30. 

^ 

TT^^i • (resembling that 

of Ugolmd) — ^I. 23. 

®^J’0^^’3ient, a man concealed in— II, 
577. 

Earth, goddess of— I. 521 ; II. 253. 
Eastern region, conquest of, why attempt- 
ed before that of other parts — ^I. 128 
Eggs, restored by the sea— II. 38. 
Eleph^t, possessing the power of flying 
in the air— I. 328 ; II. 640 j artificial 
mutation of, filled with concealed 
warriors— I. 73 ; any man that it took 
up made king — ^II. 102 j raced against^ 
horses II. 126 j one the support of 
a kingdom— II. 189, 600 j a, man 
metamorphosed into an — ^II. 216 • 
tamed by a maiden— II. 489. ’ 

Elephants’ cries understood by their 
keeper— I. 83, 84. 

Elephants, wild, tamed by music — I, 

67 ; wild, a party separated by the 
change of— II, 607 

Eleven-slayer— 1 1, 637. 

Emperor, distinguishing marks of— 'I, 
398, 423 5 II. 499. 

Empty vessels inauspicious— 1. 190 note. 

Entering the body of another man — ^I, 

21, 22 ; II. 353. 

Epomata plays tricks on some young 
men— II, 628. 

Eye torn out by a young prince, because 
it was admired— I. 247; European 
parallels to this story— I. 248; II. 630. 

Eye, consuming power of a hermit’s— I. 
556 ; conception of the sun as the 
eye of the world— II. 20, and note ; 
throbbing of the right, a good omen — 

II. 128 and note. 

^yes, long, considered as a beauty— I. 

126 note. 

Eye-brows meeting, a sign that a man 
is a were-wolf or a vampire — ^I. 157 
note, 575 ; II. 630. 

Evil spirits, how averted— II. 198 and 
note. 

Exposure of » oMd at a king’s door with 
a smn of gold— II. 331 j paraUel tales. 


PaithM John, Indian form of the story 
•y-1. 353. 

Eaithless wife punished by cutting off 
her nose and ears— II. 64; 

Pamine— I. 649 ,* II. 412 . 

Easting employed to propitiate a deity 

three— II, 

271-274 ; parallels to the story — 274. 
Eat, the result of contentment— II. 76. 
Feet tonohed in taking an oath— li. 651. 

Female demon that eats human flesh I. 

60, 212. 

votary, description of a— II. 

Females, the wickedness of illustrated— 
II. ^260; parallels to the story, 250. 

Festival, lovers meet at a — II. 262. 301 
416, 421. ' ’ 

Fever, produced by a magic rite — 1. 80 ; 
power of removing by touch— II. 16o/ 

164. 

Fever-demon, method of exercising— II. 

165. 

Fidelity to a husband confers super- 
natural power— I. 505. 

Five first, the— I. 332 ; II. 380. 

Fire bursts forth of itself— I. 437; power 
kindlmg at will— I. 867 and note, 
II. 634; mixed with water— II. 44; 
of digestion,— n. 194 ; maidens pre- 
paring to enter the — II. 459. 
Fire-bleached garments — ^I, 565 ; II. 634. 
Pme-fly mistaken for real fire — II 39. 
Fire-god evoked by a charm — I. 120* 
sword of, 130, 132, 135, 139 ; propi- 
tiated in order to obtain a heroic son— 

I. 244 ; propitiated by valour — ^I. 322 ; 
boon granted by— II. 434 ; his son by 
a Brahman lady— II. 491 ; parallel to 
the story, ibid note. 

Fire-god prayed to— II. 648. 

Fish that laughed aloud when dead — ^I. 

24, 26 ; story of the three— II. 37 ; 
swallows a man, I. 207 ; II. 224 ; 
swallows a boat, II. 699 ; swallows a 
woman — II. 60S. 

^ishg-b^ falls in love with a princess 

Flame-Zwfirc— I. 3 ; II. 520. 

Flea, story of the— II, 34. 

Flesh, a man outs off his own to feed a 
demon — II. 361 ; of a hero’s own body 
given to a crow — II. 639. 

Plight and pursuit, magical— I. 361, 662, 

367, 368. * 

Flowers, rain of — ^I. 455, 561. 

Flying through the air, power of acquired 
by magic— I, 157 ; characteristic of 
heavenly females— I. 256, 
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Food iiiiraoulously supplied — I. 393 ; II. 
633 ; giveu to produce a son — II. 216 ; 
snake-poison dropped into — II. 296 and 
note. 

Fortune, persistent enmity of, illustrated 
— I. 516 — 518 ; of wealth, and fortune 
of enjoyment, difference between — I. 
533—535. 

Fountain that tests chastity — 1. 487, and 
note. 

Four accomplished suitors, story of — I. 
499; II. I parallels" to the 

story — II. 277. 

Four animal friends — II. 61, 636. 

Four brothers who resuscitated a tiger, 
story of the — ^II. 348 — 350 j parallels 
■(jo— 3ol . 

Four means of success — I. 313. 

Fonr meditations (see Burnonf, Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, p. 431) — II. 99. 

Four young merchants bafScd and 
branded by a faithful wife— I. 88, 89, 
90. 

Frankeleyne’s Tale, the, found in India— g 
II. 281. ^ 

Fridolin, story of, found in Ii^ia — 1. 162 
^\ote ; II. 630. 

Friendship between animals — II. 51, 
636 j story of real — II. 57. 

Fruit, consequences of eating in the 
lower regions — II. 198 5 given 

to produce pregnancy— I 172, 382 j 
birth of a maiden from a — II. 142 j 
that ensures perpetual youth— II. 596. 

Fruits, men transformed into — II, 363. 

Fulgcntius, story of, see Fridolin. 

Gambler, reckless profanity of a — II. 
575. 

Gambler, who obtained the rank of Indra 
—II. 581. 

Gamblers, reckless courage of— II. 206. 

Gambling— 1. 146, 229 ; II. 195, 203, 247, 
333, 572. 

Gambliug-hall, description of— II. 221. 

Gana, a class of demi-gods, attendant on 
S'iva— I, 2, 4, 5, 46, 47, 49, 51, 80, 
193, 430, 475, 478, 479, 480, 645 ; II. 
209, 210, 211, 332, 346, 347, 466 mte, 
606 note, 608, 609, 513, 613, 539, 540, 
546, 664, 566. 

Gandharva, a class of demi-gods that 
live in the sky, often feared as evil 
beings— I. 2, 116, 117, 328, 333, 334 
351, 430, 462 j II. 218, 230, 231, 430, 
431 , 432, 444, 446, 460, 618, 520, 521 
525, 626, 628, 560, 697. 

Gandharva form of marriage, see lilar- 
J^iage. 

Garden, made by magic powej^I. 36, 
310 J II. 477, 628 5 produced by virtue 
— H. 179. 
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Gardeners in the form of birds — 533. 

Garland that remains fresli as long as 
chastity is preserved — ^II. 601. 

Garlands, power of making unfading — 1. 
112, 114. 

Garments purified by fiames— I. 563 ; 
II. 634. 

Geese “ stop their pipes full of grave! 
when they fiy over mount Taurus ” — 
II 635. 

Generosity of king Tinitamati— II, 178 ; 
shewn by Prabala who hewed to pieces 
his body made of jewels to bemefit the 
gods, lus enemies — I. 432. 

Genoveva, parallels to the story of — II, 
633. 

Giants, two destroyed by fig siting for a 
nvmph of heaven — ^I. 108; li. 583, 
629. 

Glory represented as 'white in Himla 
poetry — 463 j hand of — IT 6 ‘il. 

Goat affirmed to be a b}’’ three 
rogues — 68. 

Goat-mimo, dance of — II. 37S. 

Go#»ini?, bee Dasyu, Pisachu. Ihikshasa, 
rtik&hu. 

Goblins, walk only in tli© night, do not 
attack the chaste, or v^eeje.. aians— i 
43, 338, 550 ; TI. 62S ; a ^similar boLef 
found ill Priidentius— I. 17 note ; 
pertinacity of — I. 576. 

God, a ni.in passes liimself uff as one— 
I. 80, 573. 

Gods recognised by their not throwing 
sliacliws and not winking — I. 561 ; a 
siimlai belief found in Holi idoriis— 
note ; engage in combat ivith heroes, 
as in Homor — I. 473 ; defeated by the 
Daicra VidyiiddliVvija — II. 518. 

** God bless you” said when a person 
sneezes — I. 251 note ; II. 631. 

Gold, five colossal figures made of— 1. 351 j 
pieces found under the ])illow of a 
child when he awakes — 1. 12, 571 ; II, 
627; mountain of— I. 316; made^ut 
of copper by means of a magic powder 
—I. 323 ; island of— II. 286 ; birds, 
beasts and trees of— II. 520; city 
entirely built of— I. 421. 

Gold-child root, Mr. Baring Gould’s— *1, 
355. 

Golden Git-y, the princess Klanakax*ekha 
will only marry a man who has seen 
the— I. 195; found— I 222, of the 
Vidy4dharas on the Himalayas— 1. 327. 

Golden deer possessing life— II. 509. 

Golden goose —II. 507 mte. 

Golden lotos -I. 215, 216, 217, 4S8, 
625. 

Golden lotuses produced by a skeleton— 

1.375. 
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Golden rose — II. 630, 

Golden swans*— 1, 12, 13 j II. 507. 
Golden-crested bird — II. 105. 
Gold-spitting— 'II. 453 and mte. 

Goose, that laid golden eggs — ^II. 8 note. 
Grain thrown in the marriage ceremony 
—I. $16, 478, 492. 

Grammar, superse&sion of Aindra — 1. 1 7 ; 
knowledge of possessed by a princess 
—I. 38 ; time required to learn — ^I. 
$9 j Katantra or Kalapaka grammar — 
I. 41. 

Grateful animals, story of— II. 103, and 
nofej 637. 

Gratitude of ants — I. 577. 

Grecian heaven, flight of Its inhabitants 
from Typnoeus, compared to the 
flight of the Indian gods from Yid- 
ynddhyaja — II. 618, note, 

Greek romances, points in which they 
resemble Indian tales — II. 262 note, 
370 notef 376 note. 

Grey hairs, perturbation occasioned by 
flrst appearance of — ^I. 67 ; II. 628^ 
Gnhyaka, a class of demons who attend 
on Kuvera and guard his treasnros — 
I. 37, ibid note, 164, ibid note, 443, 652 
— TI. 83, 464, 465. 

Gnhyaki, feminine of preceding, identi- 
fied with Takshi^ii — I. 838. 

Half-moon, on the throat — I. 350. 

Hand of gloiy— I. Addendum to fasci- 
oTilus 4, following page 384 s II. 631. 
Hand of a dead man, given as a red 
lotus, subjects a man to the power of 
witches — II. 450, and note. 

Happy island — I. 626, and note. 

Hare, the horn of, an example of the 
absurd and impossible — I. 370 ; the 
hare and the lion— II. 32 j in the moon, 
the— II. 66. 

Head of a giant grows again after being 
cut off — 385 5 cut off and fastened 
again— II. 6S 

Heads, interchange of — II. 264. 

Heart, compared to a lotus, when offered 
to Lakshmi — II, 141 5 longing for a 
monkey's — II. 636 j bird without a— 
^ ibid. 

Hearts, external— II. 86. 

Heaven, entered by a gambler concealed 
in a lotus — ^II, 577. 

Hell, description of— II. 127 1 openings 
leading down to — II. 197. 

Herbs, connected with the moon— I. 
144 1 magic, dispelling old age and 
death — X. 320$ magic fotmd in a 
carem guarded by demons— I-. 443, 
444$ potent that grow on mountains 
414$ that protect men against 
Mriwches— in 451 mte. 


Hero referred to some one living further 
on— I. 205, 206 note ; II. 630. 

Heroes known by their possessing in- 
telligent horses and conversing with 
them— I. 674. 

Hermit wounded by a king out of jea- 
lousy— I. 248 $ refers an enquirer to 
an elder brother dwelling at a great 
distance (a common folk-lore incident) 
— I. 205, 206 note. 

Hide, a man wrapped up in an elephant's, 
is carried to the top of a hill by a 
monstrous bird — I. 77. 572. 

High nose, a good feature — II. 635. 

Hind, consequences of killing a — I. 575. 

Hoopoe of Aristophanes identified with 
Garu^a — I. 675. 

Horn- producing charm — I, 838. 

Horns produced by magic — II. 631. 

Horripilation, produced by joy — I. 66, 
95 ; by fear — II. 616. 

Horae, worshipped as a god by his 

^ master— I. 180$ that restored the 
slain to life by smelling them— I. 444, 

’ 445 J of a hero— II. 173 $ of heavenly 
breed— ?I. 693. 

Horses of the sun, colour of— 1. 182. 

Human fat, candles made of — I. 806$ 
Addendum to Fasciculus lY, following 
page 884 j II 358. 

Human flesh used in witchcraft — 1. 164, 
157 ; eaten in order to obtain magic 
power — ^I. 158$ a boy becomes a 
Rakshasaby tasting— I. 210$ offered 
for sale — I. 214 $ given to a demon— 
II. 361, 673. 

Human sacrifice— I. 63, 65, 176, 226, 
488, 648, 650 $ II. 64, 381, 633 $ in 
honour of the dead — -I. 336, and note ; 
in India, essay on by Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra Rai Bahaddr — I. 445 note ; 
employed in witchcraft— I. 849 $ per- 
formed, in order to obtain a son— I. 86. 

Hunas, the, subdued by Udayana— I. 
151. 

Hunting, advantages of, as a pastime for 
kings— I. 243 $ a vice — II. 337. 

Husband forbidden to follow his wife on 
certain days— H. 290$ found with 
another man's wife, and saved from 
punishment by his own wife— I* 91 
and note. 

Husband's flesh and blood consumed by 
the ungrateful wife — II. 101. 

Husbands, story of the woman who had 
eleven — II. 119. 

Illness simulated by a female in order to 
destifoy her husband's friend — 11. 84. 

Hluminating power of female beauty^ 
II. 183 i 407. 

Hlnsion symbolized by 4 woman— II. 152 
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Image that wept— II, 680. 

Immersion, vision beheld daring — 11. 
826 i parallel to the tale— 327. 

Impalement— I. 132 j II. 299, 329, 495, 
617. 

Importunity of evil spirits— I. 266. 

Imposthume of the Pope cured by 
laughter — ^II. 629. 

Inauspicious marks — 1. 103 — II. 319. 

Incantations to destroy an enemy — 11. 
147 (see also Addendum to Fasciculus 
Vin, immediately following p. 196). 

Incarnation of a demigod for the de- 
struction of Mleohohhas— II. 664, 

Incendiary habits of the Cornish chough 
— II. 73 note. 

Inexhaustible pitcher — It. 2, andwofe; 
charm of broken, 4, and note. 

Inviolability of the domain of the Bid- 
dhas—1. 136, 142 ; II. 441. 

Invisibility, charm for producing — I, 74 > 
— n. 221 s mantle of— I. 671. 

InvulnerabiUty — I. 444} bestowed by 
S'iva — II. 448; produced by a her# 
being smeared with the fat of a draggh 
—I. 572 i secret of, treachgrously dis- 
covered and revealed by a woman — I. 
70, 71 } II. 488. 

Iron balance eaten by mice— 11. 41, 42. 

Jackal the wise anixoal in India (not the 
fox)— II. 28. 

Jackal turned into an elephant by a 
hermit— II. 134. 

Jew, fable of the Wandering— II. 696 
note* 

Jewel that renders the weapons of an 
enemy ineffectual — II. 161. 

Jewels of the Ohakravartin — ^II. 462 
and note ; on the heads of snakes— II. 
226, 

Jewel-bearing trees— 1. 495. 

Jewel-lamps — I. 677 ; II. 368. 

Josaphat and Barlaam, LiebreohPs essay 
on the sources of — I. 248 note. 

Judge, put to death for an inconsiderate 
decision— n. 181, 

Juice of a herb restores the dead —II. 
144, 687. 

Justice, god of, assumes the disguise of 
a dove to test the virtue of a king— I. 
46 i of a lion in order to test the 
virtue of a boar— II. 177. 

Kachohhapa Jdtaka, ori^nal source of 
the story of the tortoise and the two 
swans— n. 87 note* 

KaliTuga— II 275,891. 

Kdpalika, description of— 11. 57l note, 

Kdrpatikar- I. S47 ntfte ; meaning of the 
word— 1. 199, 516-11. 266 ; story of a 
—11. 614. 


Kingdom transferred to a Brahman in 
accordance with a prescribed form— I. 
333. 

Kings, chief vices of, displayed in king 
Nala— I. S$2i temptations to which 
they are exposed— II. 321. 

Kingship, found even among the Wild 
men of the woods — II. 390. 

Kinnara, mythical being with a human 
ffgure and the head of a horse, in later 
times reckoned among the Gandharvas 
— ^I. 2, 494 i made of a jewel— II. 21, 
Kirafca, name of a degraded mountain 
tribe, the Kirrhadss of Arrian — I. 61 
note ; II. 147, 149, 388, 389, 893, 894, 
401, 404, 407. 

Kitchen, service in, especially dear to 
the young hero — I. 667. 

Kite carries off a necklace — I. 630, 

Knots, magical— I. 206, 076, 

Knowledge, supernatural, conferred by 
virtue— I. 656, 557. 

Krita Ynga— II. 276, 416. 

^mbhandas, a class of demons— I. 443. 
Knmudvati, joy of, when the moon rises 
—II. 669. 

Kushmapdas, a ©lass of demons— II. 360. 
Lake that washes away sin — I. 663 ; in 
the infernal regions — 1. 421 ; marvellous 
effect of drinking its water, ibid. 
Lamps fed with human fat — 207. ' 

Language of birds— II. 633. 

Languages, use of, abandoned in accor- 
dance with a vow — L 32, 89. 

Lanka, the whole ground of, made of 
wood— I. 79. 

Leanness the resnlt of discontent — 76, 
Leprosy, mention of — II. 97. 

Letting go a bulFs tail in order to speak 
— 112 ; a tree, in order to clap a 
singer — ibid ; European parallels— itid, 
note. 

Life, half of the allotted period of, be- 
stowed on another — I. 98, 673 ; a Hrer 
restozed by the gift of half that of e 
princess — 493 ; restored to a dead 
swan hy a herb— II. 144. 

Xaght of ezoeeding brightness streams 
forth from the head of a saint^I. 
418, 

lights' nsed to protect a new bom oM!d 
from demons — I, 189, 246, 306 and 
^,397; 11. 631. 

Lion, man transformed into, released on 
being shot by a king— 1. 37 ; a 
m rides on a— 1. 178, 179 ; the, re** 
presented sa limg of boasts m Geramn 
stories— n. 28 ; " mpde to drown him. 
seH by a bare — IL 32, 33. 

Lokapala, medidog of the term— IL 
S2S. 
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Lon^iug of a pregnant womm — I, 173, 
43d. 

Lotus an antidote to poison — I. 653, 554 ; 
sky-going chariot in the form of a — II. 
455. 

Love, brings about the death of three 
people — II 3iG. 

Lovers in European romances meet in 
temples — II. 262 note. 

Lower world, openings leading down to 
-II. 137. 

Madness caused by ingratitude to an 
animal— I. 28 ; feigned by a hero in 
order to have an opportunity of 
finding his beloved — I. 137 ; feigned 
for a politic pnrpose — ^II. 158 j cured 
by the hand of an ascetic — ^II. 211. 

Magical conflict — I. 343 ; II. 468. 

Males, the wickedness of illustrated — II. 
246, 247 ; parallels to the story — ^250. 

Mdndhatar, story of — II. 470 note. 

Man-eating woman — II, 616. 

Man-hating maiden, story of the — 
687 ; Enropean parallels— II. 589. 

Man-lion — II. 396. 

Marks, anspicions — ^I. 433 j II. 376} 
falsely asserted to be inanspioions— I. 
103, 105 j II. 319 i on the body indi- 
cative of royalty — II. 11. 

' Marriage, ceremony of — ^I. 113, 316, 
429 i II. 146, 406 j cironmambiation 
of the fire essential part of the ceremony 
of — II. 435 5 ceremony of, requires the 
presence of parents — II, 402 ; distribu- 
tion of presents on the occasion of a — I. 
95, 97 i II 628 ; Grdndharva form of — I. 
46, 63, 103, 268, 300, 386 ,* II, 210, 226, 
238 ; of a dying thief — ^II. 329 j 
Svayamvara form of — II. 126 note, 
432 note : the consent of the village 
required for — II. 119 j to be celebrated 
at an auspicious time chosen by the 
s^i^.roljgers — I. 278. 

Maruts the — II. 626 note. 

Matanga, name of a tribe of barbarians 
and outcasts — ^11. 164, 155, 191, 388, 
389, ibid note, 390, 391, 392, 393, ibid 
^ote, 401, 407, 489, 490, 491, 495, 
496. 

Master thief, stoty of —11. 93 and# j note 
on the story of — ^II. 99. 

Medicine that makes a child grow up— 
II. 60, 

Meditation, perfection of illustrated— n. 
184. 

Melusine, refei*euce to — II. 627, 630. 

Memory, charm for miraculously streng- 
thening the — ^II. 627. 

Mendicant wandering, story of — II. 115. 

MeroJ^nt who struck his mother, story 
of^ — 1. 564 noie^ amasses wealth by 


being permitted to speak to a king— 
II. 121. 

Mice gnaw gold according to Plutarch — 
II. 635. 

Miser, Russian* story of, identified with 
an Indian tale — II. 109 note. 

Mlocliohha, a foreign barbarian — II. 664, 
665, 667, 685, 692. 

Moles, knowledge of the arrangement of 
— I. 25, 26 ; significance of — I. 469, 
and note. 

Monarchy of a limited character — II. 
498. 

Moonstone — ^I. 266. 

Mother-in-law invariably cruel to her 
daughter-in-law — I. 260, 

Mothers, the— I. 448, 552 j II. 575, 604. 

Mountains, their wings cut by Indra— I. 
94. 

Mouse, taken as capital — I. 34 j saves its 
life from many foes — I. 297. 

Mungoose belonging to a Brahman, kills 

% the snake that was approaching his 
^child — II. 90 J parallels, %bid note. 

Mustard- sqgds give the power of travell- 
ing through the air — I. 134 j sown by 
a maiden in order to be able to trace 
her path home — 287 5 a cure for 
consumption — II. 208. 

Mutilation, the punishment of unfaith- 
fulness— I. 147 ; II. 54, 81. 

NSga or serpent-demon — I. 32, 183 
note; 11.-6^ note, 149 note, 157, l70, 
173, 190, 192, 214, 215, 230, 231, 313, 
314, 316, 361, ibid note, 362, 364, 366. 
386, 543, 551, 668. 

Nagi, feminine of the preceding — I. 644, 
645, 548. 

Nativity, a man’s prognosticates that he 
will be a thief — II. 180. 

Natural character indelible — II. 72. 

Necklace, a talisman against hunger, 
thirst, and death — ^I. 478. 

Nectar carried ofi from the snakes by 
Indra — 1, 182. 

Net, device of the— II. 7. 

Night, described as a female ascetic — 
II. 604; the time when Bakshasas, 
Yakshas, and Pisaohas walk abroad— 
I. 43. 

Nishada, name of certain wild aboriginal 
tribes described as hunters, fishermen, 
robbers, <&o.— X. 241. 

Noose, a Pomba shewing how to fasten 
it round the neck, is himself hanged — 

I. 88. 

Northern quarter infested with bar- 
barians — L 337, 

Nose of a wicked wife cut off— I, 147 j 

II. 54, 81. 

Nose, high, obnsidered a beauty — II. 45, 
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ITymplis, olotlies of, stolen cluring bath- 

^ing— II. 452, 676. 

Nymphs of heaven receive brave warriors 
slain in battle — II. 396. 

Oblivion of the beloved object, produced 
by supernatural power or witchcraft 
“—I. 301, and note. 

Obstacles, magical employed to check 
pursuit— I. 861, 362, 367, 368. 

Ointment, that renders invisible— 1. 462, 
466 } magic — II. 150 j for the feet that 
enables a man to travel any distance — 
II. 694. 

Old age, charm for averting — ^I. 372 5 
376 j death, and sickness, a place un- 
touched by — II. 520 ; fruits that are 
a remedy against — I. 259. 

Omen, evil, seen at starting on a journey 
—1. 283 II. 622, 623 note, 617 ; god- 
dess presiding over the — II. 618. 

Omens, knowledge of — I. 278 1 of ap- 
proaching battle — I. 411. 

Ordeal, trial hy — ^II 40. 

Owls and crows, enmity between— IJj? 
64, and note. 

Ox, the, abandoned in the foi^st — II. 27. 

Palace, below the sea — II, 267, and note, 
289. 

Pandora, Indian — I. 238 note, 

Parasikas, the, subdued by tTdayana — I. 
151. 

Parrot who knew the four Yedas — ^II. 19. 

Palupata, a follower and^worshipper of 
S'iva in one of his forms as the su- 
preme deity of the Hindu triad — ^I. 
337, 338, 398, 568 ; IT. 94, 140, 146, 
211, 223, 324, 326, 352, 333, 450. 

Pasupata ascetic, equipment of— II. 146. 

Patience, perfection of, illustrated — II, 
183. 

Peacock, a minister transformed into a 
—II. 157, 168. 

Peacock feathers, bunch of, carried by 
conjurers — I. 267. 

Peafowl, their behaviour at the approach 
of rain— 1. 115, 266 ; II. 475- 

Pearls found in the heads of elephants 
1, 177. 

Perfection of chastity illustrated— 11. 
182 J of patience illustrated— II. 183 i 
of meditation illustrated — II. 184 ; of 
perseverance illustrated — II. 184 j of 
wisdom illustrated — II. 186. 

Pestle that brought water— I. 258 note. 

Phseaoians, their connexion with the 
Vidyadharas — 11. 430 note. 

Phaedra, the story of, known to Bar- 
barians— II. 633. 

Picture, lover seen in a dream recognised 
by— I. 276. 

Pilgrimage, imposed on ^ minister to 


get him out of the way— T. 350 ; ncsed 
by a minister as a pretext for going 
on a voyage of discovery — II. 2S5. 

Pillar, of victory — I. 150 j old woman 
deposited on, bv way of revenge — I. 81, 

Pipe, magical— II 632. 

Pisaeha— goblin usually described as 
fierce and malignant — I. 4, 5, 32, 42, 
43,^47, 48, 49 , 255, 256 ,* II. 509, 511, 
565 ; the Yrihat Katha originally com- 
posed in their language — I. 47, 4S 

Pitcher, magical, how lost— II. 635 j a 
prince throws a stone at an old wo- 
man’s, in a Sicilian tale — II 113 note. 

Plnmage-robes of nymphs stolen by a 
hero — II. 452 note. 

Poison, effect of, counteracted by a spell 
I. 461 ; of a snake dropped into food 
—II. 296 and note s used by a princess 
to kill her lover’s friend — II. 239. 

Poison-damsels— 1. 149. 

Poisoned trees and grass— I. 149. 

Policy, (Niti) summary of — I. 312 j trea- 
^fcisea on— II. 459. 

Portents, delusive — I. 435. 

Portrait, falling in love with a — 490 
and note, 541 j II. 158, 370. 

Power conferred by the possession of a 
necklace — II. 49 | by a treasure — ^I* 
126 5 II. 629. 

Powder, magic, for increasing the cut- ' 
ting power of a sword — I. 378. 

Prince, strikes a woman by mistake who 
sends him in search of a wife (an 
incident common in European folk- 
lore)— I. 879. 

Princess ill-treated by her paramour— I, 
169 J skilled in disputation — II. 173 j 
of the Grandharvas skilled in painting 
—II. 530. 

Pulinda, name of a barbarous tribe— I. 
42, 74 J II. 169, 170, 880, 381, 383, 
384, 388, 391. 

Purse, inexhaustible — I. 571. 

Pursuit, magical— II. 632. 

Python, a man metamorphosed into a, by 
eating a gourd — II 595 ; restored to 
his original shape by means of ' a 
sternutatory — ibid. 

Pyramids, the, haunted by a spirit in the 
shape of a beautiful woman, that 
drives men mad —I. 574. 

Quarrels between husband and wife due 
to enmity in a previous birth — I. 188. 

Queen well acquainted with Sanskrit, 
taunts her husband with his ignorance 
of the rules of Sandhi— I. 38 ; jealous 
of a woman of low birth who has five 
sons — I. 172; got rid of by placing 
bands, feet and other limbs in her 
chamber, in order to make king 
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think her a witch— I. 289; intrigues 
against her rival — I. 856 ; endeavours 
to destroy the children of her rival— 
I. 883. 

Baoe employed as an artifice to cheat 
giants out of magical treasures — 1. 14. 

Bain of Kmnara — I, 544, and notes of 
flowers— II. 455, 474, 621, 627, 54S, 
666 , 

Eainwater, desire of the chdtaka for — 
197. 

Eakshasa— demon generally hostile to 
human race (feminine Eatshasi) — I. 6, 
26, 26, 43, 60, 77, 78, 138, 189, 141, 
143, 144, 151, 159, 210, 214, 216, 216, 
217, 218, 263, 264, 368, 369, 361, 362, 
363, 364, 885, 389, 660; 11. 70, 165, 
269, 260, 290, 297, 390, 487, 624, 625, 
629, 631, 651, 665, 602, 603, 609, 616, 
629. 

Bank detected even in disguise — 1. 110. 

Bash promise, story of the— II. 278— 
281 j parallels to— 281. 

Recorder of Hades— II. 187. 

Red Lotus, unfading, a sign of the faith- 
fulness of a wife or husband — ^I. 86, 
87 ; a man*s hand passed ofl as a— 11. 
460. 

Relief -houses— II. 690. 

Remedy against old age and death— 11, 
^ 270 i against old age and disease — 

696. 

Remembering by heart anything heard 
once— 1.7,9, 10; IL 627. 

Restoring to life dead creatures — ^II. 277 
and noU, 

Resuscitation of heroes slain in battle— 
1. 476. 

Retirement of a king to the forest in old 
age— I. 618. 

Revenge of Oh^nakya — I. 80. 

Riddle propounded hy a supernatural 
being — I. 26 ; propounded to a prin- 
cess enables a prince to win her— I. 
67l ; the learned men of a king’s 
court puzzled by a— II. 118 ; guessed 
by the aid of a preceptor— I. 44; 

^II. 236 note. 

Ring put into a pail ,of water by a re- 
turning husband to inform his wife of 
his arrival — ^I. 142 ; magical, averting 
all calamities called II. 173 ; dis- 
covery by means of — II. 629. 

Rings, one hundred obtained by the wife 
of a water-spirit — II. 80. 

^lishi— I, 42 note, 479 ; II. 382. 

Rose garland,* unfading, a sign of the 
faithfulness of man or wife — 1. 86 note, 

* Baorifice to obtain wealth — I. 57 ; of the 
body to feed a petitioner— II. 190, 

Salamanders— fl!. 634, 


Salvation, the nature of, taught to a 
merchant’s son by a figure— -1. 237, 238. 
Sandal- wood juice used to irrigate streets 
on festal occasions— I. 408; used to 
allay heat— II. 345, 631. 

Sankhya doctrine — I. 418, 

S^avara, barbarian or savage — I. 66, 66, 
62, 63, 84 note, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 270, 284, 285, 641, 647, 548, 650; 
II. 20, 164, 165, 169, 191, 355, 381, 382, 
883, 884, 890, 391, 393, 401, 403, 407. 
Science, magical of the Vidyadharas 
(Science-holders) — I. 136, 218, 845, 
406 ; appears in visible form— II. 446^ 
Sculptor, carves a figure of Grauri on a 
stone — I. 335. 

Sea calmed by a hero flinging himself 
into it — II. 375 ; the, a receptacle of 
jewels— II. 469. 

Secret discovered by accidentally over- 
hearing the conversation of super- 
natural beings— I. 26, 263. 

Secret of the vulnerable point of a Rak- 
^ shasa, revealed by his daughter— 1, 71 s 
Nil. 488 

Secretary Yama — II, 187. 

S' 5eds, separation of — I. 861 and note. 
Selection hy the hero of his love from 
amidst a number of similarly attired 
maidens— I. 360 ; II. 632. 
Self-cremation — II. 647 j of a devoted 
follower— II. 321. 

Self-sacrifice of Jimfitav^hana to save a 
snake — I. 584 ; 11. 315 ; of the Brah- 
man Yiravara — I. 619—524 ; II. 261 — 
267 ; parallels to the story — ^257. 
Self-devotion of king S'ivi — I. 45 ; II. 71. 
Sensitive wives, story of the toee — II. 

281—288 ; parallels to— 283. 
Separation, fatal to a married couple — I, 
166 ; II. 480. 

Serpent carried in a bamboo to kill an 
elephant — ^II. 140 ; that spoke with a 
human voice — II. 62 ; turns into a 
quiver — I. 438 ; into a how — ihid. 
Serpent-worship — ^I. 312, 576 ; II-. 226. 
Sesame-seeds, the fool who sowed roast* 
ed— II. 44. 

Sex, change of in mythology of the 
Aryan nations — ^II. 307. 

Shampooing— II. 76. 

Shape altered by a charm — I 109 ; of a 
Vidyadhari bestowed by magic on a 
man — II. 437. 

Shifty lad, the story of, the same as the 
story of Rhampsinitus— II. 93 note. 
Ship, impeded by the leg of a giant— I. 
189 ; freed by a hero who outs off the 
leg— parallel to the story in 
Togul. Troi ed. Stokes — ^II. 629. 
Shipwreck, description of— II. 128, 373. 
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Siioes fcliat give the power of flying — I. 
13, 14, 15, 16 ; of swiftness-I. 571. 

Sibyl, story of found in India — I. 49. 

Sick lion, fable of — II. 74 note, 85. 

Siddha semi-divine being of great purity 
and holiness — ^I. 2, 47, 136, 142, 161, 
833, 407 j II. 184, 336, 441, 445, 448, 
469, 617, 526, 538, 560. 

Signs, language of — I. 44; II. 235; of 
love, conventional — II. 370 and Tio^e. 

Sirens’ tale found in Ireland — II, 638. 

Six courses — I. 313; flavours— II. 76, 
and note^ 

Slvas, the gods so called — I. 419. 

Skill in chariot- driving and in dice-play- 
ing bestowed at will — I. 566. 

Skulls, delight of S^iva in — I. 6. 

Smile, white according to Hindu poetic 
canons — 1. 125, 127. 

Smell of fried eels, enjoyment of, how 
paid for — II. 87, 

Snake similarly represented in Bussian 
and Indian stories — ^I. 183 note ; grati- 
tude of — I. 564 } II. 633 ; delivers 
man from prison— II. 107 j cansej 
justice to be done to a gi^&— II, lOw 
note, (see also Naga). « 

Snake-bite, effects of counteracted by a 
ring — I. 61. 

Snake-charmer — I. 55. 

Snake- demon — II. 64 and note, 99, 149 $ 
female enters into a king —I. 644. 

Snake-maiden— II. 173. ^ 

Snake-worship— I. 812, 576 ; II. 225. 

Snakes devoured by G-aruda — 1. 183, 184, 
185 ; jewels on the crests of — I. 564 ; 
corresponding European superstition 
— itid ^ote* 

Snakes, spells for subduing— 11. 150; 
crowns worn by— II. 633. 

Sneezing, custom of saying God bless 
you ” in reference tO' -I. 264, 576 ; II. 
631. 

Son, banishment of a favourite, brought 
about by his brothers — I. 357, 368 and 
note. 

Sons of kings devour their fathers like 
crabs— I. 249 ; of rival queens, jeal- 
ousy between — 1, ; II. 217 j king 

Tdravaloka gives away his two sons to 
a Brahman — II. 601. 

Speaking immediately after birth of 
ominous import — 1. 119 ; II, 629. 

Spectacle visible at both twilights— II. 
600. 

Spell for flying through the aar over- 
heard by a young man— 159 ; for 
driving away Bikshasas— ttid ; for 
attracting a Yakshi^i — 467. 

Spells for breaking thron^h walls, rending 
fettersj and becoming inyisible— I. 74. 


Spitting, terrible consequences of — It. 
147. 

Spring, description of— li. 41i, %79 ; the 
season of love— 11. 481, 

Spring-festival — I. 528. 

Staff, magical — 1. 13, 15. 16. 

Stages of love-sickness— II. 304 note, 
Steel, magic virtues of — I. 575. 

St. George, story of identifled with that 
of Indivarasena— II. 633. 

Stone, Ahalya turned into— 1. 123. 
Storms, part played by, in Greek ro- 
ma^jces — II. 375 note. 

Subaqueous palace— I. 58 ; IL 267, 289. 
Substituted Bride, story of— II, 157; 
European parallels — 162 note ; IL 
637 ; bridegroom— II, 602. 

Success, four means of — I, 68 note / 122. 
Suicide to save the life of another— I. 
619 — 634; II. 251 — 257; parallel#* to 
story, 257 ; to propitiate a divinity— I, 
523 } II. 170, 464; meditated by kings 
who had failed to keep the wives of 

f dryaprabha commi tted to their care— 
434 ; of a king in his old age— II. 
^83. 

Suitors, four baffled by an artifice— I, 
17, 18, 19, 20 1 story of the four ac- 
complished-!. 499 s II. 275—277 ; of 
the three accomplished— II. 258—260. 
Sun-rise, power of demons ceases at— I. 
43, 838, 550 ; II. 623 ; mountain of— 
1. 137. 

Sun and moon-trees— I. 575. 

Swans, husband and wife born as— H. 
143. 

Swan carries off a necklace and so liber- 
ates her mate— II. 144. 

Swan-maidens — II. 452, and note. 
Swinging a favourite recreation of a prin- 
cess— II, 122. 

Sword, magical, obtained by a hero— I. 
69; magical power of — I. 508; that 
confers the power of flying throi^gh 
the air — ^I. 659 ; ma^ belonging 
to a snake-demon — II. 150; import- 
ance of in sorcery— II. 164 and note ; 
of a hero, II, 172 ; sword, named Iir 
vincible— II. 270, 521. 

Tajika— I. 836. 

Takka, story of the rich and foolish who 
submitted to be burnt alive sooner than 
share his food with a guest— II; 109 $ 
General Cnnningham^s statement that 
the Takkas were once undisputed lords 
of the Panjab, ihid note. 

Talisman against weapons— II. 161; 
against poison, B4kshasas, old age and 
disease— II. 661. 

Talking immediately afterbirth-*'!. 119 ; 
IL629. 
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Tank in the lower world leading to the 
upper world — II. 268, 292. 

Tasks, magical performed by a hero to 
win liis love — I. 361 ; II. 632. 

Ten stages of love-sickness — II. 304, note. 
Ten-slayer, story of — II. 119. 

Thalaba the Destroyer, reference to — ^II, 
633. 

Thief, a prince gives himself out as a — 
II. 155, 298, 494 j a young lady falls in 
love \vith a — II. 299; a merchant’s 
daughter falls in love with a— II. 495 ; 
steals a bedstead from under a man— 
II. 622. 

Tliread, animal transformation effected 
by means of — I. 340 ; II. 168. 

" Three accomplished suitors, story of, — 
II. 258-260 ; parallels to the story of 
—260. 

Three Brahmans who restored a dead lady 
to life— II 242 ; European parallels to 
the story — 245. 

Three deceitful leeches — II. 636. 

Three fastidious men, story of — II. 271- 
274, parallels to the story — 274. ^ 

Three very sensitive wives, story of, 
II. 281—283 ; jDarallels to— 283. 

Three, importance of the number in 
witchcraft — II. 451, 7iote, 

Throbbing of left arm and shoulder, an 
uiifaYOurable omen — I. 465 ; of the 
right eyo a good omen — XI. 128. 
Thunder in a clear sky — 1. 116. 

Tide of the sea — I. 277. 

Tides, phenomenon of, alluded ho — ^II. 384. 
Tiger feeds an old woman — II. 107 note, 
Tischchen deck dich--ll. 627. 

Tongue, protruded by a vampire — II. 138. 
Tongues, of the snakes, how they became 
forked— 1. 182. 

Tortoise carried by two swans — IL 37. 
Transformation of self at will — II. 632. 
Transmigration into the foodies of ani- 
mals — II. 25. 

Tccachery to a husband deprives a 
divino being of her supernatural power 
—I. 505. 

Treasure, power given by means of — ^I. 

126 ; guarded by a Yaksba — I. 127; 
^buried — I. 147 ; guarded by superna- 
tural beings — I 300, 576 ; II. 631, 
Treasure-finder, the — II. 46, 
Treasure-trove belongs to the king — I. 
529. 

Treasury of a king robbed by means of 
wooden swans— I 391 of the emperor 
Octavius broken into — II. 100. 

' Tree, a beautiful maiden enclosed in a — 
I. 229 } a man transformed into a — II. 
148 j a quoen transformed into a — II. 
637. 


Trees that bear fruit and flowers at the 
same time — I. 480. 

Tree-spirits — II. 213. 

Tree-worship— 1. 153, 674, 576 ; II. 116 
note, 387 note, 460 and note, 

Treta Ynga, name of TJjjayim in — II. 
275 

Tnrnshka cavalry defeated by Udayana 
— I. 151-; fetters Nischayadatta with 
the intention of sacrificing him to the 
manes of his father — I. 336. 

Tutelary gods for each member of the 
body— II. 633. 

Twenty -five tales of a demon, or Vam- 
pire, begin — II. 232; various forms 
of the introduction to — II. 241. 

Ugliness, description of in a woman — I. 
167 ; in a man — II. 602. 

Ulcer cured by a Pisacha — I. 255, 256. 

Vampire, a corpse animated by, carries a 
mendicant — I. 133 ; propitiated by a 
hero’s offering him his own flesh — I. 
231 ; assumes various shapes — II. 138, 

^ 322 ; animating a corpse utters a terri- 

\ bio shriek — II. 207 ; the twenty-five 
tales of commence — ^II. 232 ; other 
forms oi— note ; made a slave by 
king Vikramaditya, the Solomon of 
India— II. 572 j devours a kdpdlika — II* 
582 

Vampires, Slavonic superstitions about— 
— I 74inotef known in ancient Chaldsea 
— I 574 1 and in Egypt, ih%d. 

Vampirism, theories of Herz and Ralston 
with regard to — II. 208 note, 

Vai&ya, name of the third caste — I. 499, 
600, 551. 

Vasu, semidivine beings belonging to a 
class of eight — I. 52, 53, 430, 449, 456, 
473, 475. 

Vetaia or Vampire, mention of — 1. 133 
note, 211, 255, 458, 543 ; IT. 138, 139, 
146, 157, 200, 205, 206, 207, 208, lUd 
note, 232, 233, 234, 211, 242, 243 note, 
244, 245, 218, 249, 250, 251, 256, 257, 
260, 261, 204, 265, 271, 274, 275, 277, 
278, 280, 281, 283, 284, 292, 293, ibid 
note, 297, 300, 301, 307, 318, 321, 322, 
323, 327, 328, 334, 341, 342, 347, %htd 
note, 318, 350, 351, 353, 354, 357, 358, 
859, 360, 361, 364, 388, 455, 565, 572, 
582, 595, 597, 598 599, 600, 613. 

Vices, of kings — I. 68 note. 

Vidyadhara a kind of spirit or fairy 
possessed of magical knowledge — I, 2, 
4, 51, 97, 135, 136, 173, 174, 176, 179, 
180, 181, 185, 186, 190, 193, 217, 218, 
219, 222, 223, .224, 225, 230, 231, 232, 
233, ♦235, 238, 239, 267, 269, 270, 282, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 309, 310, 314, 
315, 320, 322, 327, 335, 343, 344, 345, 
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351, 354, 388, 397, $98, 399, 403, 405, 
406, 407, 409, 411, 412, 414, 415, 417, 
421, 422, 423, 428, 437, 438, 441, 442, 
443, 447, 450, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 472, 474, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 
483, 484, 485, 493, 494, 497, 498, 602, 
503, ihid note, 604, 507, 508, 613, 614, 
619, 626, 627, 528, 647, 566 ; II. 18, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 26, 27, 63, 104, 105, 
107, 113, 114, 123, 124, 126, 130, 136, 
141, 142, 143, 186, 232, 236, 289, 291, 
292, 294, 308, 310, 311, 312, 314, 8X5, 
316, 317, 336, 358, 359, 360, 417, 426, 
427, 428, 430, 432, 434, 437, 439, 440, 

441, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 453, 
454, 456, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 
462, 463, 464, 465, ihid note, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 
477, 478, 480, 483, 484, 485, 486, 496, 
497, 498, 502, 503, 505, 506, 513, 515 
617, 518, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 526, 
628, 529, 632, 533, 537, 538, 639, 540, 
646, 550, 556, 558, ihid note, 659, 560, 
561, 

Vidyadhari feminine of preceding — Ir 
135, 136, 142, 218, 222, 227, 256, 32f 
335, 341, 341, 483, 497, ^OT, 504, 50l 
611, 612, 614 5 II. 122, 128, 291, 2925 
328, 426, 427, 428, 429, 480, 431, 436, 

442, 453, 456, 496. 

Vis Medicatfw how interfered with — II. 
632. 

Voleur Avisi^ Le — II. 637. 

Wager of battle, instance <rf resort to— 
I. 396. 

Wandering Jew, Indian form of the 
fable — II. 596 note. 

Washing the month, hands, and teet im- 
perative before eating — 11. 364. 

Water, for the feet— II, 648 5 employed in 
bestowing gifts — ^I. 352 ; II. 329, 602 
and note ; of Immortality — 1. 185 note, 
376, 377; II. 190, 317; of ordeal 
— II. 551 5 running, folk-lore demons 
cannot cross— I. 368; nsed in the 
coronation ceremony — >1. 308, 481. 

Water-spirits — II. 80, and note ; 164. 

Weapon, of Painpati— II. 642 5 of Garuda 
—II. 543. 

Weapons, magical — ^II. 527. 

Weeping image— II. 580. 

Wedding, auspicious day for, fixed by 
astrologers— II. $72. 

Wheel, redhot and continually revolving, 
a punishment for disobedience to 
parents— I. 555 5 of mundane existence 
—II. 151, 152. 

Wheat roasted before sowing— II. 335. 

Whirlpool overhung by a banyan tree, 
which the hero lays hold of— I. 220. 

WMte, the colour of glory in Hindu poetry 


—II. 463 note, 549, 567 5 of laughter 
— II. 534 note. 

Whiteman’s land the same as SVetadvi- 
pa — ^II. 519 note. 

Widow-burning— II. 195, 608, 609, G3S. 

Widow-burning an old Aryan cnstom — ■ 
II. 13, note 5 299, note. 

Wife burns herself with the body of her 
husband — I. 52 5 bums herself on the 
death of her iusband — ^I. 244 ; de- 
mands her husband’s life as alms — II. 
63, 603 5 devours a man, and her maid 
a mare — II. 616 j story of the ungrate- 
ful— II. 101. 

Wine mixed with datura — 1. 90 j mixed 
with humau blood offered to a king by 
a maiden of the infernal regions — II. 
200 5 practice of drinking — 1. 166, 529, 
5345 II. 428, 433, 469, 476, 480. 

Wisdom, perfection of illustrated— II. 
186. 

Wishing-cow, the — I. 123. 

Wisliing-stone — II- 8, and note. 

Wishing-tree — I. 174; II. 182, 308, 498, 
$62; that arose out of the sea — II, 
286. . 

Witch, description of — ^I. 157 ; punish- 
ment of, 1. 161 5 wife of a barber is a — 
1. 289 5 attempt to prove a queen to bo a 
contest of a benevolent -vvifch a 
cruel — ^I. 342, 343 ; wife of a Brahman 
becomes a — II. 135 ; a white 'wntch— 
ibid ; incantation for exorcising the 
demon of fever taught by a — II. 164 ; a 
butcher’s wife a — II. 168 ; a princess 
represented as a — II. 240; secures 
possession of a man by giving him a 
man’s hand which she passes off for 
a red lotus — II. 450. 

Witches, assembly of— I. 563 ; II. 604 ; 
sport in a cemeteay — I. 159 3 II. 240 ; 
with Bhairava— I, 553 ; cannibal pro- 
pensities of — I. 158 ; II. 450 ; image 
of Bhairava dear to — II. 387; fight 
between two parties of — II. 453, cSS ; 
charm that keeps witches at a distance 
—11. 605. 

Women, seclusion of, reprobated — 32^^;' 

Wounds, miraculously healed— I. 648. J 

Yaksha demigod attendant on Knvera 
employed to guard wealth, (feminine 
Yakshi and Yafcshini)— 1. 4, 37, 43, 58, 
91, 127, 230, 260, 269, 306, 307, 323, 
337, 338, 339, 341, 342, 343, 443, 462, 
467 1 II. 3, 83, 116, 118, 171, 172, 173, 
193, 194, 204, 214, 451, 665, 671, 672, 
582, 583, 584, 585, 594. 

Yoga doctrine — 1. 418, 420 note. 

Yogins, power of entei'ing another body 
possessed by— I# 417, 418. 



